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You undoubtedly use fine papers from Weyerhaeuser tree farms 


Paper comes from wood. Along with lumber and ply- 
wood it is one of the most important end-products of 
Weyerhaeuser tree farms —so important, in fact, that it is 
hard to imagine a world without it. 

There would be no books or birthday cards, no easy 
way to pay a bill, leave a note, or write a letter. There 
would be no magazines like this. 

Because wood is the most economical source of paper 
products, Weyerhaeuser has an important stake in their 
production. Crocker Hamilton Papers, Inc., a Weyer- 
haeuser subsidiary, produces the nation’s broadest line of 
fine printing papers. Among them are high quality book 
publishing papers, text and cover papers, practical papers 
for office forms, fine bonds for formal letterheads. 


Crocker Hamilton printing, writing and industrial papers— from Weyerhaeuser tree farms 


These and other products come from privately owned, 
tax-paying tree farms like Weyerhaeuser’s. Here, we 
grow timber in 30- to 80-year crop cycles to make sure 
there will be a perpetual supply for future generations. 

Tree farms are practical only under a tax and economic 
climate that takes into account the risks from fire, insects 
and disease involved in the lengthy growing period. For- 
tunately, today’s tax policy encourages good forestry. 
Because these tree farms are a vital source of trees for 
tomorrow, as well as payrolls, recreation and wildlife pro- 
tection, it is important to keep it that way. 

Send for our colorful free booklet describing modern 
industrial forestry in greater detail. Write Weyerhaeuser 
Company, Box A4, Tacoma, Washington 98401. 


Weyerhaeuser 
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Picture of a satellite in orbit—as drawn by a computer 


The domino-shaped box in the 
drawing above represents a com- 
munications satellite orbiting the 
earth. 

The various angles and positions 
of the box show the relative posi- 
tions of the satellite during one orbit. 

The drawing was made, not by a 
man, but by a computer at Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories to help scientists 
visualize how the satellite would 
behave. 

What the computer did is called 
simulation. Working from data given 
it, the computer calculated, or 
simulated, the satellite’s position at 
various instants and produced the 








picture on microfilm. The picture 
told us what we needed to know. 

We use such simulation a great 
deal to save time and: hold down 
costs in developing and testing new 
products and services. 

Computers help us plan coast-to- 
coast transmission systems, new 
switching logic, and data systems. 
They also help us study problems 
relating to telephone usage at given 
times of the day or year. 

Not all of our simulation is done 
on computers. Often we can simu- 
late by other means. 

We test new kinds of undersea 
telephone cables in buried, brine- 


Bell Telephone System 
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filled steel pipes that duplicate the 

pressures and temperatures of the 

ocean’s bottom at various depths. 
Ingenious equipment in one of 


our laboratories sends test telephone _ 


pulses racing around an electronic 
ring that simulates a 6000-mile cir- 
cuit containing 5300 repeaters to 
boost voice volume. 

Many additional examples of simu- 
lation could be cited. Often they help 
us spend our time and money more 
efficiently in developing new services 
and improving present ones—in mak- 
ing sure that America continues to 
enjoy the world’s finest telephone 
service at the fairest possible prices. 
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E GOOD READING THIS SUMMER. . 


N recommended by the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Your coming vacation is a good time to CATCH UP on your reading ... the 
J trial offer described below will demonstrate how Club membership can in- 


ANY THREE for only $1 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS FROM THE CLUB DURING THE NEXT YEAR 
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627. AMERICANS 
ON EVEREST by 
JAMES RAMSEY ULL- 
MAN. Illustrated 


597.THE VENETIAN 
AFFAIR by HELEN 
MAC INNES. (Retail 
price $5.95) 


617.THE WAPSHOT 
SCANDAL by JOHN 
CHEEVER. (Retail 
price $4.95) 


615. VON RYAN'S 
EXPRESS by DAVID 
WESTHEIMER. (Re- 
tail price $4.95) 


618. THE MAR- 
TYRED by RICH- 
ARD E. KIM. (Retail 
price $4.50) 


431. THE RISE AND 


614. WHEN THE 


623. THE DEPUTY 


(Retail price $8.95) 





626. ASSIGNMENT: 
SUSPENSE. 3 Novels 
by HELEN MAC INNES 
(Retail price $5.75) 


620. THE IN- 
CONGRUOUS SPY 
2 Novels by JOHN 
LE CARRE. (Retail 
price $5.95) 
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by GUENTER GRASS 
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584. CARAVANS 
by JAMES A. MICH- 
ENER. (Retail price 
$5.95) 
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MOND CHANDLER 
OMNIBUS. 4 Novels 
(Retail price $5.95) 
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605. PT-109: JOHN 
F. KENNEDY IN 
WORLD WAR Il dy 
ROBERT J. DONOVAN 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $4.95) 
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563. FAIL-SAFE by 
EUGENE BURDICK 
and HARVEY WHEEL- 


(Retail y 
ER. (Ret. price$4.95) 


$4.95) 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL LIBRARY-BUILDING SYSTEM 
EVER DEVISED: BOOK-DIVIDENDS 


a Pag EXPERIMENTAL MEMBER- 
sHIP suggested here will not 
only prove, by your own actual ex- 
perience, how effectually member- 
ship in the Book-of-the-Month Club 
can keep you from missing, through 
oversight or overbusyness, books 
you fully intend to read; it will also 
demonstrate another equally im- 
portant advantage enjoyed by mem- 
bers: Book-Dividends. Through this 
unique profit-sharing system Book- 
of-the-Month Club members can 
regularly receive valuable library 
volumes—at a small fraction of their 
price—simply by buying books 
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* During this experimental 
membership and thereafter, if 
you continue, you will receive, 
with every Club choice you buy, a 
Book-Dividend Certificate. Each 
certificate, together with a nominal 
sum, usually $1.00 or $1.50—oc- 
casionally more for unusually ex- 
pensive volumes—can be redeemed 
for a Book-Dividend which you may 
choose from a catalog listing over 
a hundred fine library volumes. 
Since the inauguration of the Club’s 
Book-Dividend system over $296,- 
000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) has been received by mem- 
bers through this unique plan. 
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467. THE MAKING 
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by THEO- 
DORE H. WHITE 
(Retail price $6.95) 
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by WILLIAM FAULK- 
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602. THE EDUCA- 
TION OF AMERI- 
CAN TEACHERS by 
JAMES B. CONANT 
(Retail price $5) 
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DEATH by JESSICA 
MITFORD. (Retail 
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Illustrated. 
price $3.95) 








487. THE SHORT 60 
STORIES OF ER- 
NEST HEMINGWAY 
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553. TRAVELS 
WITH CHARLEY $y 
JOHN STEINBECK 
(Retail price $4.95) 

price $5) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A8-7 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and send me the three volumes whose numbers I have 
indicated in boxes below, billing me $1.00 for all three 
volumes. I agree to purchase at least three additional 
monthly Selections or alternates during the first year I am a 
member. I have the right to cancel my membership any time 
after buying these three books. During the trial and there- 
after, if I continue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend Cer- 
tificate with every Selection—or alternate—I buy under the 
system described at left. (A small charge is added to all 
book shipments to cover postage and mailing expense. ) 


PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club offers a Double Selec- 
tion, two books at a special combined price. Such purchases 
are counted as a single book in fulfilling the membetship 
obligation. 

INDICATE BY NUMBER THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 
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FALLOFTHETHIRD CHEERING STOP- by ROLF HOCHHUTH 
REICH by WILLIAML. PED by GENE SMITH (Retail price $5.95) 
SHIRER. (Retail Illustrated. (Retail 

price $10) price $5.95) 
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STERLING NORTH 
(Retail 


. THE BATTLE 
OF THE VILLA 
FIORITA by RUMER 
GODDEN. (Retail 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


A: NO time since 1912 has the Republican Party 
faced a greater crisis than in 1964. When Repub- 
licans meet in San Francisco July 13, the major 
question before them will be the future of their 
party. In some ways the divisions are greater than 
they were at Chicago fifty-two years ago, when the 
delegates were divided between William Howard 
‘Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, and Robert M. La 
Follette. T’emperamentally, Taft and Roosevelt 


` were miles apart, but ideologically, they were 


ae 


closer than Goldwater and Rockefeller are today. 


For at least two decades many Republicans have 
believed that if only their convention would 
nominate an unmistakable conservative, he would 
easily win the election. That view is widely held 
today. It was especially strong after President 
Truman defeated Governor Dewey in the upset 
election of 1948. It was a major cry of the Robert 
Taft supporters in 1952. Yet after General Eisen- 
hower won the nomination, he swept the country, 
winning easily in 1952 and again in 1956. 


This year Republican voters have been given a 
clear choice in several party primaries. Yet 
the rank and file has not overwhelmingly endorsed 
the most conservative candidate. In New Hamp- 
shire, the Goldwater supporters tried to explain 
away their sharp defeat by saying that Ambassador 
Lodge was almost a native son. 


Even in Illinois, which is the heart of Goldwater 
territory, the Senator won an unimpressive victory. 
His only opponent, Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith, who has not done well in other primaries, 
showed surprising strength by winning 209,521 
votes. More significant, a large number of Repub- 
licans who voted in the primary declined to mark 
a presidential preference, Mrs. Smith and Gold- 
water being the only choices. Official figures 
showed that Goldwater received 512,840 votes, 





just under 47 percent of the Republican votes 
cast in the primary. In other words, 53 percent 
of the Republicans who went to the polls in Illinois 
declined to endorse Goldwater. 


Charles H. Percy, a candidate for governor of 
Illinois, won 626,111 votes (113,271 more than 
Goldwater polled), to capture the GOP guber- 
natorial nomination. And Percy had been de- 
nounced as a “liberal”? and an ‘“‘internationalist.” 
In Ohio, Representative Robert Taft, Jr., who, 
like Percy, was denounced as a liberal by his 
Goldwater-type opponent, carried all of the state’s 
eighty-eight counties to win the Republican sena- 
torial nomination. 


Pennsylvania’s primary was a write-in vote 
entirely. Goldwater did not campaign there, and 
it was to be expected that Governor Scranton 
would win. But not only did Scranton win a 
clear majority; Lodge was second, far ahead of 
Goldwater. In the Oregon primary, Rockefeller 
was first, Lodge was second, and Goldwater was 
third. Rockefeller and Lodge combined polled 
well over 50 percent of the vote; Goldwater won 
less than 20 percent. 


Voters versus delegates 


Even these few random samplings seem to say 
that a very large number of Republicans—a clear 
majority in New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and 
Oregon — prefer a moderate or middle-of-the- 
road presidential candidate. 


Yet polls of party chairmen and grass-roots 
workers indicate that Goldwater is the favorite 
with the organization, especially in the South 
and West. He will go to San Francisco with the 
largest number of pledged delegates. If he does 
not win the nomination, he will be in the strongest 
position to dictate the name of the nominee. 


The New York 
Stock Exchange 


Specialist. 


If youre interested in buying or selling stock, 
it's worth your time to understand how he might help. 


When you buy or sell a round lot (usu- 
ally 100 shares) of stock in the two-way 
auction market of the New York Stock 
Exchange, you probably want your or- 
der executed quickly and you surely 
want a fair price. 

To get both, your transaction is often 
helped along by a man called a Specialist. 

Every stock on the Exchange is as- 
signed to a Specialist. The following 
may help you understand him and his 
role in your transaction. 


E He is a Member of the Exchange. 
Therefore, he is subject to many rules 
and regulations, developed through 
years of experience. 


@ The Specialist, as his name implies, 
specializes in a specific group of stocks 
at one of the trading posts on the floor 
of the Exchange. There are approxi- 
mately 350 Specialists. 


E He helps supply liquidity to the mar- 
ket. “Liquidity” is the ease and speed 
with which stocks normally flow be- 
tween buyers and sellers in an orderly 
market, 


E For example, when you want to sell 
your stock “at the market” and there is 
no one to buy (no demand), the Special- 
ist is expected, within practicable limits, 


to make a bid for his own account, rea- 
sonably close to the last sale price. This 
way he makes up for the temporary dis- 
parity between supply and demand. 
Similarly, he often takes the seller’s role 
when you want to buy. 

The result is that your transaction can 
usually be made in minutes at a price 
close to the last sale. 


E Or suppose there’s an unusually large 
gap between what is asked for a stock 
and what someone is willing to pay. 
Then the Specialist might try to break 
the deadlock by making a higher bid or 
lower offer. 

Though he doesn’t keep prices from 
going up or down, he helps keep the 
market fair and orderly, aiming to pre- 
vent big jumps and declines in prices 
from one sale to the next. Exchange 
studies indicate that over the past five 
years, on an average, about 88% of all 
transactions were at the same price as the 
previous sale or within a quarter point. 


E Another major role for the Specialist 
is to act as a broker’s broker, executing 
orders placed with him by other Ex- 
change Members. If, for example, a 
broker receives an order to sell a stock 
at $50 when $47 is the highest bid in the 
market, he leaves his order with the Spe- 


cialist, who tries to execute it when and 
if the price rises to $50. (He is paid part 
of the regular broker’s commission, 
with no extra charge to the investor.) 


The unique thing about the Specialist 
is that, most of the time, he buys for his 
own account when public investors are 
selling, and sells when they are buying. 
An Exchange study indicates that last 
year some 83% of his dealings—when 
related to the last different price—were 
purchases at declining prices or sales at 
rising prices. 

Like any businessman, he hopes the 
risks he takes and the judgment he ap- 
plies will make things work out profita- 
bly, for both the individual investor and 
himself. 

Buying and selling a round lot in a 
fair and orderly market, with ease and 
speed, is usually taken for granted as 
part of the American way of doing busi- 
ness. The Specialist is one reason why 
it works so well. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange _ 





Goldwater’s strength among the delegates is 
explained to a certain extent by the fact that 
the opposition to him is divided, partly by his 
strength in the South, and partly by the fact that 
devoted amateurs have taken over the party 
machinery in many Midwestern and Western 
states. hese amateurs are doctrinaires who are 
willing to pull the party down with them to prove 
that only a wholehearted conservative can win. 


For Americans of both parties who strongly 
believe in a two-party system, and for those who 
are convinced that President Johnson is the kind 
of man who needs a strong opposition, the deep 
split in the GOP is disturbing and dismaying. Is 
there such a gulf between the Eastern urban 
centers of Republican strength and the Western 
and Southern groups that there is no longer a 
common ground? Do the Goldwater enthusiasts 
completely reject the middle position which Eisen- 
hower chose for himself for eight years? 


President Johnson, in his untiring attempt to 
eliminate all opposition, has broadened the center 
position to include a wide swath on both sides. 
He has left little room for anyone else to maneuver, 
and surely, as the Republican primaries have 
indicated, no one who occupies only an extreme 
position can successfully challenge him. In 1960, 
despite his earlier conservatism, Vice President 
Nixon knew that he could win only if he pre- 
empted the middle, and he almost succeeded. 
Today, in his ambition to win the nomination 
again, Nixon is courting the Goldwater right. 


There are many in the party who believe that 
only a new face can begin the task of remaking the 
party and forging it into a constructive force that 
can win the confidence of the electorate. Governor 
Scranton may have that ability. If Representative 
Robert Taft, Jr., wins the Senate race in Ohio, as 
he is expected to do in November, he may be a 
leading force in the party by 1968. 


The Republicans and NATO 


` Excellent examples of the kind of criticism an 
opposition party should offer have come this year 
in the papers of the Republican Citizens Com- 
mittee’s Critical Issues Council. This group, 
whose chairman is Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, does 
not speak for the whole party, although its mem- 


bership includes vigorous conservatives. It speaks 
mainly for what is sometimes derisively called the 
Eastern international wing of the party. It 
has published particularly significant papers on 
United States relations with Panama, reflecting 
Dr. Eisenhower’s own special knowledge, and 
with NATO. 


The NATO paper, which came at a time of 
rising anxiety over the future of the alliance, em- 
phasized the necessity of keeping NATO strong 
and alert as the “‘cornerstone of Western defense.” 
While the paper was critical of the Johnson 
Administration for what it called a “fitful and 
inconsistent” policy toward Europe, it emphasized 
its larger concern over De Gaulle’s attitude. 


The council urged the Administration to cease 
pressuring its European allies “toward any par- 
ticular brand of unity and concentrate rather on 
exploring with them the fields, forms and degrees 
of unity with us that would be mutually advan- 
tageous.”’ ‘The council emphasized that this 
country’s “prime goal’? should be to capitalize 
on and stimulate ‘“‘every shared interest that unites 
the free nations of the West and moves them 
toward one Atlantic Community.” 


Marking time in Europe 


The Johnson Administration agrees with that 
admonition. But the question is how. This year 
the President has not focused his attention on 
Europe because his mind has been occupied with 
Latin America and Southeast Asia and with the 
major domestic issues of an election year. Some 
State Department officials are pleased that the 
combination of circumstances has permitted a lull 
in negotiations with Europe. They believe that for- 
ward movement could not be expected this year. 


Not only is General de Gaulle standing in the 
way, but there are other events whose outcome is 
uncertain. The American and British elections 
must be decided; Italy’s new and more broadly 
based government must survive its first tests at 
home; and Chancellor Erhard needs time to 
determine how much freedom of action is allowed 
him. Circumstances, which combined to counsel 
a postponement of decision-making this year, may 
combine to require decisions and actions next 
year to strengthen the alliance. 


The President has said, ‘‘Europe seeks a new 
role for strength rather than contenting itself with 
protection for weakness. . . . The realities of the 
modern world teach that increased greatness and 
prosperity demand increased unity and partner- 
ship. . . . We realize that sharing the burden of 
leadership requires us to share the responsibilities 
of power.” These generalities may be the first 
step toward a policy. We have been slow to realize 
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Designed by George Thompson 


THE AIM 


Sun and a bush and a shadow leap toward me 
As true as an arrow, 

Flung on my sight like a being newborn 

Or a sheep of one shear. 

Odd, after years I have herded the pasture, 
That now of a sudden 

The ambient fleece of the world should be shorn 
And the creature stand clear, 

In this line of the light and the bush and the shadow, 
The ultimate arrow. 


LOUISE TOWNSEND NICHOLL 


One of the 31 crystal pieces in Steuben’s exhibition—with the poem that inspired its design. 


Steuben announces a summer exhibition of 


“Poetry in Crystal” in Corning, New York 


HE crystal piece in this photograph 
Ti evidence of a great creative ad- 
venture. 

Three years ago, Steuben Glass and 
the Poetry Society of America joined in 
an experiment to discover if the spirit of 
a poem could be expressed in crystal. 


Thirty-one distinguished American 
writers, selected by the Poetry Society, 
were invited to submit new and previ- 
ously unpublished poems. 

Steuben’s artists and craftsmen took 
the poems, explored their meanings and 
expressed them in crystal sculpture. 


All thirty-one pieces will be on display 
from June 27 through Labor Day. You 
are invited to see them, and the poetry 
that inspired their design, at the, Corn- 
ing Glass Center, Corning, New York. 
The Exhibition will be open seven days 
a week, 9:30 to 5:00. 
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One of the great debates of 
modern times — most often dis- 
cussed in literary circles but actu- 
ally having far broader implica- 
tions — is whether one should be 
engagé or dégagé, whether to 
participate in the affairs of men 
or to be a bystander, whether to 
be involved or deliberately unin- 
volved. 


The question may be in good 
part academic because we are all 
involved willy-nilly. Still, how we 
choose to be involved is up to 
each of us individually. Surely to 
be men of our time, to be alive in 
the fullest sense of the word, im- 

_ plies a willingness not only to 
stand up and be counted but also 
to engage in some activity in 
which we believe. 

At the risk of sounding pom- 
pous, may we suggest investing? 
The usual motive for buying se- 
curities is, of course, to make 

- money, and were all for that. But 
owning shares in American busi- 
ness also implies that the investor 
is willing to run a risk in order to 
have a stake in the future of our 
capitalistic system. There is no 
reason why profit and principle 
should not coincide. 


Remember what Tennyson’s 
Ulysses said when his adventures 
were over? “I am a part of all that 
I have met.” It was a statement 
any man could be proud of. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


VIERRILL LYNCH, 
2IERCE, 
"ENNER & SMITH INC 
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Report on Washington 


that a strong Europe properly ex- 
pects to share in the exercise of 
power, and that an alliance can be 
maintained only on the basis of 
common understanding and com- 
mon interests. ‘This means, as Secre- 
tary Rusk has said, that absolute 
sovereignty in the nuclear age is an 
outmoded concept. The problem 


jis to reach a new basis of under- 


standing and cooperation which 
maintains the strength of the alliance 
and also prevents the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. Since the task 
involves the reconciliation of diver- 
gent positions in the common inter- 
est, it seems to be a task uniquely 
designed for the President’s talents. 


Good men in government 


President Johnson often has said 
that one of the greatest contribu- 
tions President Kennedy made to 
the art of government was the bril- 
liance he showed in picking able 
advisers. The new President is in 
a position to know what he is talking 
about, for the success of his first year 
has been in large part in the hands 
of the Kennedy men. All of the 
Kennedy Cabinet has been retained. 
More of the Kennedy White House 
staff has been kept on than was at 
first expected. 


In recent weeks, however, the 
President has had increasing diffi- 
culty persuading officials of sub- 
Cabinet rank to remain in the 
government. The majority of those 
who want to leave now or within 
the next few months are moved by 
family and financial considerations. 
The work load of top officials has 
always been heavy, and salaries 
have never compared favorably with 
those paid by private industry. 
Roswell L. Gilpatric’s departure as 
Deputy Secretary of Defense and 
Henry H. Fowler’s departure as 
Undersecretary of the Treasury were 
planned before President Kennedy’s 
death. Both are highly skilled law- 
yers who made considerable sacri- 
fices to work for the government for 
three years. They are the kind of 
men who are necessary to the success 
of any Administration. 


In a move to make it easier to 
persuade able men to serve the 
government, the President, despite 
his emphasis on economy, has fought 


hard for a more liberal federal-pay 
bill. He has already learned that a 
vast amount of a President’s time is 
spent looking for competent people 
and persuading them to serve their 
government. 


Walter W. Heller, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, is 
an official whom the President values 
highly and wishes to keep at his 
elbow. It was Heller who sold 
President Kennedy on the need for a 
tax reduction bill and who helped 
draft the poverty program which 
President Johnson has made into a 
key part of his legislative effort. 
As an official who is required to 
work closely with several federal 
departments and with key Cabinet 
members, Heller has had an enviable 
record in promoting cooperation 
throughout the field of economic 
policy making. 


Heller has appealed to President 
Johnson as a thoroughly articulate 
and useful adviser, and the President 
spent considerable time trying to 
persuade Heller to stay in his job. 
But financial pressures were such 
that the President at last reluctantly 
agreed to Heller’s decision to leave 
the government late this year. 


Mood of the Capital 


Administration officials welcomed 
the advent of summer with trepida- 
tion. They knew that there would 
be an outburst of partisanship and 
that civil rights demonstrations 
would in all likelihood increase in 
number and tempo. They hoped 
that ugly civil rights clashes could 
be avoided and that partisanship 
on civil rights could be held to a 
minimum. But there were many 
who were pessimistic on both points. 


Even granted passage of the civil 
rights bill, however, Washington 
recognized long before the measure 
began its tortuous trail through Con- 
gress that the legislation alone was 
not a panacea and that it could 
never satisfy all the hopes and ex- 
pectations of the Negro, but would 
engender new bitterness. To meet 
this problem, a planning group was 
established weeks ago under White 
House direction to prepare to ex- 
plain the measure to the public and 
to win public support of its provi- 
sions. But the task, in a campaign 
atmosphere, will tax the ability of 
the most stouthearted officials. 


These 3 tests prove 
First National City Lravelers Checks 
are “Better Than Money” 


Why are Citibank Travelers Checks the best way to carry money 
anywhere? Actual tests, shown below, demonstrate three specific 
reasons: ready availability ...immediate acceptability ...on-the- 
spot refundability. In case of loss, Western Union Operator 25 
directs you to thousands of U.S. refund points. There are thou- 
sands more abroad...and hotels there can direct you to the near- 
est one. Backed by the bank that’s first in world-wide banking, 
Citibank Travelers Checks cost just a penny per dollar. 
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Test No.3-Availability-in San Francisco 
Mr. & Mrs. Fred A. Armstrong are a couple “on the 
go” who find Citibank Travelers Checks make the 


going easier. They buy theirs at First Western Bank. 
It’s quick and simple at banks everywhere. 
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Test No. 1—Refundability—in Karachi 


$220 of Mrs. James Lee’s Citibank Travelers Checks were destroyed by fire to 
make this test. Minutes later, this Madison, Wisconsin traveler was directed to 
the Standard Bank Limited by her hotel. Result? An on-the-spot refund! 
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At the World’s Fair! 


All three advantages. Here, too, you'll find National 
City Travelers Checks easy to buy...speedily ac- 
cepted... fully refundable. When you “Come to the 
Fair” carry them—relax and enjoy the fun! 
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Test No. 2—Acceptability—in Mexico City 





Pay for a guided tour of the famed Floating Gardens of Xochimilco? Buy a color- OFFICIAL TRAVELERS CHECK 
ful serape? No trouble at all for Mr. & Mrs. Richard M. Sibley of Westport, Con- NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 1964-65 


necticut who found their Citibank Travelers Checks welcome throughout Mexico. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





The sweetness of 380 lumps of sugar 
is concentrated in this tiny bottle. 


But not the calories. 


Next time you want a lump of sugar in 
your coffee, just squeeze out two drops 
of Sweeta® concentrated sweetener and 
skip the calories. 

With other brands, you’d have to meas- 
ure out 8 drops. Not an exhausting job, 
it’s true. But a nuisance. Drop drop drop 


drop drop drop drop drop every time you 
want a cup of coffee (that’s one lump). 
The Sweeta squeeze package works, 
too. You want a drop? You get a drop. 
How does it taste? Sweet as sugar. By 
combining saccharin with still another 
sweetener (sodiumcyclamate),theSquibb 


Division of Olin was able to avoid the 
bitter after-taste of artificial sweeteners. 
They made it a liquid, so it would mix 
instantly, even in iced drinks. 

And they made Sweeta so concentrat- 
ed that one tiny bottle will last for 380 
cups of coffee. 
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ee uncertainty that is so characteristic of Great 
Britain today has some obvious contributory 
causes. This is a country in a totally new situation 
with quite new problems and almost a new popu- 
lation, but organized by, and now courted by, 
traditional political parties with largely traditional 
ideas. 


Remarkable demonstrations of this uncertainty 
have been given by the opinion polls. Of two polls 
taken in the same week and published almost the 
same day, one recently claimed to show the Tories 
having picked up almost level with Labor, while 
the other reported an increasing Labor lead and a 
seventeen and a half percent gap between the 
parties. A Labor win was then forecast by both in 
the by-election at Devizes; but in the actual vote 
the Tories won comfortably. 


The average swing to Labor shown by local gov- 
ernment elections and by-elections would if sus- 
tained be sufficient to give the Labor Party a 
majority of eighty in Parliament next October. 
But the average and the actual are rarely the same 
thing, and the Tories have shown that, in certain 
circumstances, they can indeed win again, al- 
though if they do in October, the victory will al- 
most certainly be very close. The Liberal Party, 
which rose to great activity on a wave of hope 
after the “middle-class revolt? gave it such a 
convincing win at Orpington, has faded badly. 


Among the middle classes, particularly among 
the scientists and professional men, from whose 
ranks many hundreds every year are leaving for 
the United States and Canada, the most frequent 
political statement one encounters is this: “I hate 
the idea of a Labor Government, but this present 
lot just can’t be allowed to go on.” 


What the voters seem to have against the Labor 
Party is its lack of front-rank talent, as well as its 
excess of political dogma from the past. The two 
strikes called against the present government of 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home are its perpetuation of 
privilege in both politics and economics. ‘To many 
of those who think about these things there seems 
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little in either orthodox socialism or traditional 
conservatism that can cope with the new problems 
or develop the new situations that face the country. 


The major insolubles 


1. The inequality of wealth. This is both per- 
sonal and regional — personal in that with no 
long-term capital gains tax at all, landowners and 
family industrial tycoons are inordinately privi- 
leged; regional in that with every hundred miles 
more in distance from London, an extra one 
percent is added to the unemployment figures. 


2. A population explosion which is going to 
crowd this already crowded island even more, 
particularly London and southeast England. 
England itself may have an additional 12 million 
to 18 million people before the year 2000. 


3. The interaction of these two forces. The im- 
pact of the population explosion on the value of 
land for city building, for instance, hardly needs 
further comment. And the inequality of employ- 
ment opportunities as between north and south 
during such a population growth will also have 
equally obvious repercussions. 


As for the new situations that face Britain, prob- 
ably the two most important are these: the loosen- 
ing of the ties between Britain and the ‘‘white 
Commonwealth,” particularly Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand; and the economic division of 
Western Europe. ‘This still-divided Europe has an 
increasingly strong pull for Britain. 


But a third new situation must not be under- 
estimated. This is the development of a prosper- 
ous, leisured, urban society of great size for such a 
confined space. How can the two-car family live 
a civilized life in a place where almost twice the 
population of Australia is crowded, with its cars 
and leisure, into an area in southeast England 
about the size of Los Angeles County? $ 


Labor’s bid for a reform policy 


Naturally enough in this context, Harold Wil- 
son, the Labor leader, is plugging away at his task 
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of presenting a sound, common- 
sense, scientific, and socially respon- 
sible program. His chief lieutenant, 
George Brown, presents an image 
varying between the very good and 
the appalling. The new man in the 
top echelon is the ‘shadow Foreign 
Secretary,” Patrick Gordon Walker, 
whose reputation is growing. 


Clearly, socialism in the Marxist 
sense is almost totally irrelevant to 
the new situation, for there are no 
socialist remedies for the difficulties 
of prosperity. ‘The party under Wil- 
son is therefore inevitably becoming 
reformist instead of socialist. 


Its major proposal on the home 
front so far is control and possible 
government purchase of urban land 
for building. In Britain’s circum- 
stances, however, this smacks more 
of Henry George than of Karl Marx. 
Today the growth of a new, rich, 
dynamic, and ever more crowded 
Britain is piling up unearned and so 
far untapped land values on a quite 
unprecedented scale. 


For solving the problem of re- 
gional unemployment the Labor 
Party has little new to offer, except 
the threat of direct control of indus- 
trial development. The trouble is — 
and this is true for both parties — 
that regional political devolution is 
probably a necessary element of the 
cure. But the traditional policies of 
one party propose instead increased 
centralism, and those of the other 
continued rule from Whitehall. 


On the foreign front, Labor offers 
a closer nuclear partnership with the 
United States and the hope of a new 
and closer partnership with the de- 
veloping part of the Commonwealth. 
But its attitude both to the ‘‘white 
Commonwealth” and to Europe is 
ambivalent. Yet Britain’s changing 
relationships with these two circles 
of influence could have a bigger im- 
pact on the future than anything 
else. 


The Tory leaders 


Sir Alec Douglas-Home has done 
nobly for his party. When he speaks 
on foreign affairs he is commanding. 
But he is not himself a product of the 
modern age. And when he speaks 
on home affairs and on economics, 


he seems lost. In these days you do 
not automatically become a com- 
moner, it seems, merely by giving up 
an earldom. 


Reginald Maudling was a con- 
tender for Sir Alec’s job. But, al- 
though his economic touch is expert 
to a degree — in fact, his reading of 
the state of the nation has proved 
every time a great deal closer to the 
truth than the opinions of his own 
Treasury expert — he has shown a 
disappointing lack of command. He 
has the air of a man who sleeps 
soundly and dreams no dreams. 


In the office of the Spectator, the 
Tory rebel Iain Macleod builds him- 
self a sort of ark against the expected 
deluge, but observers have no very 
strong conviction it will float. Ed- 
ward Heath, bustling from confer- 
ence to conference, competent and 
(although a lonely man) companion- 
able, collects slowly an increasing 
number of supporters. 


In trade negotiations Heath is in 
his element. And this is possibly the 
element that is going to count for 
most in the immediate future. For, 
as has been seen already, Britain is 
entering an entirely new economic 
situation. Its trade relationships are 
changing. And, because across the 
Channel President de Gaulle is using 
trade relationships for strictly po- 
litical purposes, what was once 
largely only of economic import now 
has unusual political and diplomatic 
implications as well. 


De Gaulle’s Europe 


This spring Britain’s share of 
Australia’s trade fell to its lowest 
level in the whole of that subconti- 
nent’s history. This appears to re- 
flect a natural and inevitable trend. 
Both Australia and New Zealand 
now are strongly influenced by the 
United States and by the Pacific area 
of which they are a part. Britain it- 
self, while a large and prosperous 
market still offering virtually free 
entry to Australian and New Zea- 
land goods, is no longer large enough 
on its own to take the lion’s share of 
the produce of such rapidly expand- 
ing countries. 


At the same time, Britain is pulled 
more and more toward Europe. 
Great passions can still be stirred in 
London by debating the question 
whether or not Britain ought to join 
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...and takes outstandingly sharp, brilliant 
8mm movies! The film cassette elimi- 
nates conventional threading—and re- 
threading, too. (When you're ready to 
expose the second side of the film, just 
flip the cassette over. It’s that simple.) In 
the Kopak Electric 8 Zoom Camera, a 
small but efficient electric motor winds 
the film for you. You're always ready to 


shoot, always ready to catch the action. Zooming is 
easy, too—and smooth and sure. Just a touch of your 
finger, and you zoom in for dramatic, change-of-pace 
close-ups. And an electric eye automatically adjusts 
the exposure for you as you shoot. Kopak Electric 8 
Zoom Camera, less than $160. Advanced model with 
8-to-1 zoom lens (6.5-52mm), less than $296. 
Single-lens model, less than $80. See all 


three at your Kodak dealer's. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
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Europe. But the simple facts are 
these: Europe has become Britain’s 
greatest market; Europe is its near- 
est market; Europe is its most profit- 
able market. But Europe is divided, 


into the Common Market (the 
European Economic Community) 
and EFTA (the European Free 


Trade Association). 


Each of these groups by 1967 will 
be a free-trade area on its own. But, 
unless something is done, by that 
time tariffs between the two areas 
will be seriously detrimental to the 
growth of all. Neither is viable 
alone, and each is actually depen- 
dent upon the markets of the other. 


Thus the question for Britain is 
not whether to “‘join Europe” or not. 
It is whether to join De Gaulle’s 
Europe or hope instead itself to cre- 
ate a “Europe of the Atlantic,” a 
fully united Europe that, in Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s phrase, is interde- 
pendent with the United States. De 
Gaulle’s Europe, as everybody knows 
by now, is one based strictly upon 
France and its five Common Market 
partners, and would maintain its 
independence. 


A new try at Geneva 


At Geneva, during the summer 
trade talks, where everything was 
brought down to initials — UDC’s 
being Underdeveloped Countries, 
MFN being Most Favored Nation 
treatment, and so on — De Gaulle 
became known as TFL, Third Force 
Leader. De Gaulle, in fact, believes 
that unity is so essential to Europe 
that in the end, all, including Britain, 
will have to capitulate to his ‘‘inde- 
pendent and equal” concept and to 
join together on his terms. 


Britain’s effort to join the Com- 
mon Market may be viewed as a 
first try at uniting Europe on its own 
and America’s terms. For all of 
EF TA would have had to be includ- 
ed in the deal. This was blocked. 
Now the first part of a second British 
campaign to achieve a fully united 


Europe is centered on maximum 


support for the Kennedy Round of 
trade talks in G.A.T.T. It is less 


likely that De Gaulle can foil that. 
| Unity may be so essential that it will 


be the General who will have to 
climb down this time. 
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The practical impact of a tariff 
division within Europe may be as- 
sessed by these facts: In 1961 Brit- 
ain’s exports to the Common Market 
rose by 18 percent, in 1962 by 17 
percent, in 1963 by 13 percent, and 
this year so far by about 8 percent. 
But they have in fact stopped rising 
now. Tariffs are already taking hold. 
The only immediate way to lessen 
the division and get pan-European 
trade moving again seems to be by 
achieving the Kennedy ideal of an 
across-the-board tariff cut of close to 
50 percent. 


Thus, for its own reasons, as well 
as out of traditional friendship, Brit- 
ain, along with its EFTA partners, 
is the strongest supporter of the 
United States in G.A.T.T. Heath 
himself, in spite of his experience in 
Brussels when Britain’s entry in the 
Common Market was vetoed by 
France, believes that some kind 
of agreement will be achieved in 
G.A.T.T. He thinks, however, that 
the timetable calling for a package 
deal by next spring, with tariff cuts 
to begin on January 1, 1966, is prob- 
ably optimistic. 


This is the timetable to which the 
United States has had to reconcile 
itself in its effort to outwit Dé Gaulle. 
But there is a very strong case for 
supposing that something more will 
be found necessary in the way of 
American-British initiative before 
1966 if the Atlantic alliance is to be 
kept firmly together. 


In spite of all the attention that is 
currently focused in Britain on new 
trade possibilities with the Soviet 
bloc, and in America on Britain’s 
trade with Cuba in buses, this area 
would seem to be the most fruitful for 
significant action in the coming year. 
A new administration in the United 
Kingdom, as in the United States, 
will immediately have to consider it. 
Yet almost none of this finds re- 
flection yet in the platforms that the 
two major political parties are build- 
ing for the autumn election. And 
in the same way, the major problem 
of the growth of southeast England 
has attracted almost no political 
thought either. 


London spills out 


The Planning Conference for the 
London Region recently issued a 
forecast that commuter traffic alone 
is likely to grow at such a pace that, 
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Alben Barkley used to tell 
about the clock his father bor- 
rowed from a neighbor. 


“He kept Mr. Dunn’s clock 
a week,” Mr. Barkley related, 
“but could never tell the time 
of day or night. 


“<I should have told you 
about that clock before I let you 
have it,’ the neighbor explained. 
“When the hand points to eight 
and she strikes twice, that means 
it’s half-past three!’ ”’ 

There’s the same chance for 
mix-up when you buy your whis- 
key solely on its stated age. 
The label may ‘‘point’’ to 
eight years, yet the whiskey 
itself may taste like “‘half-past- 
three,” —or even worse! 
Depends on who made the 
whiskey and how. 

Light-bodied whiskies mature 
quickly, then go on to pick up 
unpleasant flavors from the 
charred oak barrel. 


Full-bodied Bourbon, on the 
other hand, accommodates itself 
to a heap of aging, adding to its 
mellow character as year after 
year ticks slowly by. 


Our OLD FITZGERALD is one 
such bourbon with the happy 
faculty of growing old with sur- 
passing grace. 

It enters the oaken aging 
casks with sufficient body to re- 
sist the woody flavor of the 
staves, and emerges after six 
years or more, clean as a pin— 
the most satisfying bourbon any 


man can pour. 


To you who desire the ulti- 
mate in bourbon enjoyment, I 
am pleased to offer our very first 
bottling of Bonded ten year Very 


OLD FITZGERALD. 


From my lifetime experience I 
honestly believe this is the finest 
bourbon ever produced at our 
112.year-old family distillery. 
If you will write me person- 
ally, stating the retailer of your 
choice, I will save you a bottle, 
or happily even a case. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled in Bond 
Mellow 100 Proof 
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‘Se bells, conch shells, and DDT tell the 
grim tale of British Guiana’s headlong plunge 
toward economic and political chaos. A few miles 
outside the capital of Georgetown, in the rural 
Negro village of Buxton, the ringing of bells is a 
warning to inhabitants that they are under attack 
from East Indians from neighboring Annandale. 
And in Annandale, citizens take to the dusty streets 
to battle the Buxton invaders when the conch shell 
is blown. 


These are the alarms of a budding Cyprus-like 
civil war. ‘They signal the bitter racist struggle 
which pro-Communist Premier Cheddi Jagan 
hopes will yield an all-important victory in this 
English-speaking enclave on the shores of South 
America. More than half of the colony’s 620,000 
people are East Indian, one third are of African 
descent, about one eighth are mixed, and there is 
a substantial number of indigenous Amerindians 
as well as Europeans and Chinese. 


The growth of racialism 


Indian and Negro politics are summed up in one 
East Indian word, ‘‘Apaanjhat,” or vote for your 
own kind. Because of Jagan’s leftist ties and the 
fear that he would transform the colony into South 
America’s first Cuba, independence was post- 
poned by the British in October, 1963. 


The growth of racialism transcends all other 
problems, explained Colonial Secretary Duncan 
Sandys. ‘This is the curse of British Guiana 
today.” Before independence would again be con- 
sidered, Sandys called for elections based on pro- 
portional representation, a system adopted for the 
first time in a British colonial independence treaty. 
In the 1961 elections, Jagan’s Indian-backed Peo- 
ple’s Progressive Party (PPP) won twenty of the 
thirty-five Assembly seats with only 43 percent of 
the total vote. Jagan then named a nine-man 
cabinet entirely from the PPP. 


Main opposition leader Forbes Burnham of 
the Negro-supported People’s National Congress 
(PCN) has demanded a proportional representa- 
tion system, which he and the British apparently 
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believe will spell Jagan’s political doom. Under 
the present system, seats in the Legislative Assem- 
bly go to the candidate with the most votes in each 
electoral district. Through proportional repre- 
sentation, seats would be divided by percentage of 
the total nationwide vote of each party. If the 
past voting pattern were repeated, a coalition of 
the PCN and the Conservative United Force 
Party of Portuguese tycoon Peter D’Aguiar would 
have an Assembly majority, and Jagan’s party 
would be in the minority. 


The British, in effect, seem to be buying time. 
Jagan, sensing a short-term defeat, which he says 
the British plotted at United States insistence, has 
wrapped his Marxist slogans in an Apaanjhat 
banner with confidence that the long-term victory 
will be his. 


Two days after President Kennedy’s assassina- 
tion, Jagan lowered the flag outside his red frame 
house on Georgetown’s Main Street, and stumped 
the hinterlands under a banner of the hammer and 
sickle, calling for racial warfare against the Ne- 
groes and 2200 British soldiers, whose mission is to 
keep the Guianese at arm’s length. While thou- 
sands of Guianese of all races lined up outside the 
American consulate to sign a Kennedy sympathy 
book, Mrs. Jagan, a Chicago-born radical, told 
rural supporters, “If they don’t give us what we 
want we'll take it from them.” 


Population explosion via DDT 


Janet Jagan’s confidence is readily understood. 
For, if through violence the PPP can successfully 
postpone the British-imposed elections, it has been 
predicted that the colony’s so-called “DDT popu- 
lation”? will again sweep the Jagans into power 
and independence with a commanding majority. 
The father of the DDT population is the noted 
Italian malariologist, Dr. George Giglioli. Owing 
to his efforts, the colony’s population is expected to 
double by 1975, with the rural East Indians out- 
numbering the Negroes by about four to one. 


Even the casual visitor is aware of Dr. Giglioli’s 
achievement. The place swarms with children, the 


What makes a newspaper great? 


The 1944 presidential election hailed something new in 
Minnesota politics. The Minnesota Poll of Public Opin- 
ion, conducted by the Minneapolis Tribune, undertook 
the first statewide scientific probe of political trends. 

The Poll has enjoyed remarkable success. In 1960, for 
example, it indicated 50.5% of Minnesota voters would 
choose John F. Kennedy; 50.7% actually did! 

But the Minnesota Poll explores the labyrinth of 
public opinion far beyond politics. Since 1944, its 65 
field interviewers have queried—door to door —163,000 
Minnesotans on such varied and controversial subjects 
as gambling, civil rights, Sunday closing laws, sex educa- 
tion and wheat to Russia. A carefully constructed 
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Minneapolis Tribune readers aren’t the only ones 
who follow the Minnesota Poll. Findings are reviewed 
by government officials, quoted by national magazines, 
studied by economists and educators. Frequently the 
results of the Poll turn up in the Congressional Record. 

The noted Dr. George H. Gallup, on the Minnesota 
Poll’s 20th Anniversary in March 1964, said, “Of all 
the polls I see, from all over the world, none words its 
questions as objectively as the Minnesota Poll.” Dr. 
Gallup owns up to having borrowed a technique or two 
from the Minnesota Poll. - 

The Minnesota Poll is part of that unceasing effort 
of good newspapers to inform the public, completely 
and objectively, about the vital issues which affect their 
lives. It’s another reason the Minneapolis Tribune and 
Minneapolis Star continue to be the strongest, most 
influential medium in the nation’s 14th market. 
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Report on British Guiana 


result of increased fertility and lower 
infantile mortality. Two decades 
ago, Dr. Giglioli established that the 
dread killer malaria was transmitted 
by anopheles darlingi, the worst carrier 
of the disease. A longtime resident 
of the colony, Dr. Giglioli focused 
his efforts not on the rice fields, irri- 
gation canals, and flood fallows, but 
on people’s homes. He determined 
the time of year when the mosquito 
came indoors looking for blood, and 
sprayed the inside of peasant shacks 
with DDT to coincide with the ar- 
rival of the insects. 


In 1943, the birth rate per 1000 
was 33.5 and the death rate 24.7, 
while the infant and maternal mor- 
tality rates were, respectively, 141.0 
and 14.0. By 1948, with DDT, ma- 
laria had been eradicated. Much of 
this increased population has now 
reached the late teens. 


Jagan asked the British to revise 
voting laws to allow the Guianese to 
vote at eighteen. The request was 
denied, and the voting age remains 





at twenty-one, thus depriving the 
PPP of an upsurge in safe ballots. 
But whether these teen-agers vote 
now or in three years, it seems ap- 
parent that DDT has solidified Ja- 
gan’s political prominence. Time 
works in the Jagans’ favor, and any 
delays in voting are to their distinct 
advantage. 


The ties with Cuba 


This internal impasse and the ris- 
ing racial violence are naturally 
causing grave concern to Britain and 
the United States. Another worry is 
the colony’s growing links to Cuba 
and the Soviet bloc. More than 50 
percent of the rice crop, the colony’s 
second largest export, is now com- 
mitted to Cuba and the Communist 
bloc. Cubans have taken over train- 
ing of the PPP’s youth organization, 
the PYO, which has an estimated 
6000 members. Jagan’s opponents 
claim this training includes instruc- 
tion in jungle warfare and the use of 
arms and explosives. Cuban pilots 
have undertaken technical work for 
the Guyana Airways Corporation. 
Cubans operate the PPP’s printing 
press, confiscated from an American 
firm in Cuba, which churns out party 
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propaganda, anti-colonialist and im- 
perialist tirades, and Thunder, a pro- 
Communist newspaper. Trade mis- 
sions and technical advisers from 
the Communist bloc are frequent 
visitors. 


Janet Jagan’s eye is on the future. 
Looking constantly over her hus- 
band’s shoulder, she concentrates on 
the colony’s youth, the potential PPP 
voters and the workers of tomorrow. 
Along with the militialike People’s 
Youth Corps, Mrs. Jagan recently 
established the University of Guy- 
ana, a night school for about 120 
students. Under Dr. Harold Dray- 
ton, a Guianese Communist, the uni- 
versity is staffed by several American 
‘*professors.”’ 


American officials believe that 
these teachers were recruited by 
Janet Jagan to help indoctrinate the 
PPP youth in Marxist ideology. 
Mrs. Jagan was an enthusiastic 
worker on behalf of the Communist 
cause in the United States before she 
married and renounced her citizen- 
ship. She is a frequent visitor to 
Communist China and Cuba and 
has been the Minister of Home Af- 

Mrs. Jagan’s recruiting has 


fairs. 
been so successful that a visitor sip- 
ping a planter’s punch in the down- 


town Woodbine Hotel can survey an 
East-West melting pot unique in 
the Western Hemisphere since Cuba 
closed its doors to Americans. 


Economic potential 


Bordering giant Brazil and oil- 
wealthy Venezuela, British Guiana, 
the size of Minnesota, is an unex- 
| ploited prize first sought by Sir 
| Walter Raleigh, who set sail in 1595 
|to subjugate the mysterious em- 
i pire of Guiana and the gold of El 
prec Conditions have changed 
little since Raleigh wrote that Gui- 
ana “is a country that hath yet her 
maidenhead, never sacked, burnt 
| nor wrought.” 


| Only one half of one percent of the 
colony’s total area is under cultiva- 
tion, although British Guiana is es- 
sentially an agricultural country. 
The annual sugar crop is in the 
325,000-ton range, almost all pro- 
duced on two large plantations. 
More than 90 percent is. exported. 
Premier Jagan was born and brought 
up on a sugar plantation, Port 
Mourant, and his political princi- 
ples have been guided by a violent 
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hatred of the British-owned sugar 
interests. 


Rice is grown mainly by small 
farmers of East Indian descent. The 
1961 annual crop amounted to 
124,000 tons, of which 90,000 tons 
were exported. 


Bauxite mined by American and 
Canadian companies makes up the 
bulk of the nation’s mineral inter- 
ests. British Guiana is the third 
largest producer of this ore in the 
free world, accounting for one tenth 
of the total output. Annual produc- 
tion is slightly below 2.5 million long 
tons; about 2 million tons are ex- 
tracted by the Demerara Bauxite 
Company, Ltd., a subsidiary of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, 
and the remainder is mined by the 
Reynolds Metals Company. 


Since 1961, despite the colony’s 
potential resources, there has been 
an increasing tendency toward eco- 
nomic stagnation. For several years 
the public budget has been around 
$60 million. In 1962, the country’s 
first full year under internal self- 
government, revenues were $58.6 
million and total expenditures were 
$65.6 million. The deficit was the 
first in many years. At the end of 
1961, British Guiana’s funded public 
debt amounted to $106.8 million, 
$86.1 million of this external, and 
$20.7 million internal. These figures 
have been on the rise. 


The British position 


Strong dikes protect British Gui- 
ana’s people from the murky, muddy 
waters of the Atlantic — 90 percent 
live below sea level along the 200- 
mile coast between Venezuela and 
Surinam. But no dikes are in evi- 
dence to hold back the flood of grow- 
ing racial tensions which both Jagan 
and Burnham are fanning through- 
out the colony. Burnham is no less a 
demagogue than Jagan. His politi- 
cal credo is relatively undefined and 
remains simply anti-Jagan. The 
British hope that before elections are 
held, new political parties, mainly 
East Indian defections from the PPP, 
will spring up. But this may be 
wishful thinking. Jagan still runs 
the party with an iron hand, and 
growing racial disturbances cement 
his Apaanjhat platform. 
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As a British white paper pointed 
out last November, in an atmosphere 
of mutual suspicion objectivity has 
entirely disappeared. Every political 
act is, or is alleged to be, dictated by 
racial prejudice. The Negroes ac- 
cuse the government party of gov- 
erning in the interests of the Indians 
only, and they demand a share in 
political decisions. 


On the other side, the Indians ac- 
cuse the police, which is mainly 
Negro, of partiality toward the Ne- 
groes, and they demand the creation 
of a separate defense force, recruited 
more extensively from the Indian 
community, to counterbalance the 
police. The British and the Ameri- 
cans would like to see the emergence 
of an Indian leader who could at- 
tract the middle-of-the-road Indian 
support which now goes to Jagan 
because the only other alternatives 
are Burnham and the ultraconserva- 
tive D’ Aguiar. 


There are continuing American 
fears that the British would like to 
pull out of the troublesome colony as 
soon as possible. In trying to justify 
their apparent willingness to aban- 
don Guiana, the British resurrect the 
old “‘spheres of influence” concept. 


Duncan Sandys has again made it 
clear that the British derive no bene- 
fit, political or commercial, by pro- 
longing their rule. But Britain, 
which has led sixteen countries to 
independence since World War II, 
has always transferred power under 
conditions of tranquillity, except in 
the case of India and Pakistan, where 
there were exceptional problems 
over partition. London has told 
Washington it expects to do the same 
in British Guiana. 


It is obvious that the colony’s pres- 
ent form of government has not pro- 
vided strong government. The facts 
are that the administration of the 
country has been largely paralyzed, 
the government is insolvent, and law 
and order can be maintained only 
with the help of outside troops. 


Sporadic violence touched off by a 
lengthy government-backed strike by 
sugar workers resulted in more than 
twenty-four deaths in the past four 
months. The British were forced to 
call another state of emergency in 
late May, and sent two additional 
battalions to the colony. 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM |THE EDITOR 


Britain before the elections 


Sir: 

If one denigrates one’s own coun- 
try abroad, one should surely be 
all the more careful to base one’s 
opinions on correct premises. Te- 
rence Prittie (“Britain Before the 
Elections,” May Atlantic) evidences 
his conclusions that Britain is in a 
sorry state first by pointing to our 
allegedly bad traffic behavior. Offi- 
cial UN yearbook figures reveal that 
Britain is easily best out of a nine- 
teen-industrialized-nation league in 
this respect: Britain 14.4, West Ger- 
many 25.6, U.S.A. 20.8 annual road 
deaths per 100,000 living population. 

Immigration to the Common- 
wealth, he says too, has fallen off, 
although this, even if true, would 
seem to indicate satisfaction, rather 
than the opposite, with conditions at 
home. In fact, there has been little 
change during the last decade. 

Next, Mr. Prittie, bringing up the 
question of Britain’s attitude toward 
trade with Communist countries, ac- 
cuses us thereby of softness toward 
Communism, condemned, he says, 
in West Germany. Last figures for 
such trade showed U.K. 417 million 
dollars, West Germany 460 million 
dollars. Even Franco’s Spain, which 
not even John Birch could label 
politically pink, has recently defied 
American pressure to cease trading 
with Cuba. 

Increased juvenile delinquency is 
another of Mr. Prittie’s charges in 
order to prove an overall national 
decline. Of course the trend is 
regrettable, but it is still a long 
way behind similar developments in 
the United States, for instance. 

Our exports are said to be failing, 





Atlantic 





mainly because of Trade Union in- 
transigence. In fact, they have been 
rising steadily for some time: 


1959 £3,461,041,753 
1960 3,695,948, 408 
1961 3,840,111,421 
1962 3,948,672,425 
1963 4,233,830,719 


Man-hours lost through industrial 
stoppages in 1963 in the U.K. were 
1,755,000; in the United States, 
17,800,000. 

It seems that, reflecting on all this, 
it would be simple for me to diagnose 
“doldrums” for any or all of a 
number of other Western countries, 
including the United States; but as 
a not infrequent transatlantic visi- 
tor, I should not be so presumptuous 
or so misguided as to seek to do so. 

FREDERIC BENNETT, M.P. 


House of Commons 
London, England 


Women’s rights 


SIR: 

There are many of us who, like 
Paul Foley, have been wondering 
what happened to women’s rights, 
and I for one applaud his article 
in the March issue (“Whatever 
Happened to Women’s Rights?”), 
and thank him for his challenge to 
women. I assure him, however, 
that the advocates of women’s rights 
are not all sound asleep or shamed 
into silence by present-day ridicule 
of feminists. 

Mr. Foley says that the last major 
barrier to full citizenship fell when 
women were granted the right to 
vote by the Nineteenth Amendment 
in 1920. This removed a major bar- 
rier, but not the last. One still 
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Repartee 


remains, and that is that women are 
not recognized as legal persons under 
the U.S. Constitution, and because 
of this fact are deprived of the ‘“‘equal 
protection of the laws, which is 
guaranteed to all men and to cor- 
porations by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. But there is an amendment 
now before Congress, the Equal 
Rights for Women Amendment, 
Se “RES 45) sand EERO, 
which reads: “Equality of rights 
under the law shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of sex.” It 
was first introduced in 1923, and 
that it has not been adopted long 
ago is due not only to indifference 
and apathy, but to determined op- 
position by labor unions and the 
Women’s Bureau, both advocates of 
protective legislation for women. 
ALMA LUTZ 
Boston, Mass. 


Sire: 

I feel one good reason why more 
married women do not exercise 
their right to work in the skilled 
professions lies in our income tax 
structure. Results of a recent study, 
as given in the newspapers, showed 
that the woman least likely to return 
to work is the one with a college 
education whose husband earns over 
$7000 per year. Taxes, child care, 
and other expenses make returning 
to work too unprofitable. Only 
recently I was forced to turn down 
an interesting position as a research 
chemist because the only one to 
profit monetarily by my working 
would be Uncle Sam. 

Mrs. D. H. BorHam 
Park Hills, Ky. 


1924: The contest between Al Smith and William McAdoo at the Democratic Convention went on for 14 days and 103 ballots (with 


John W. Davis 





winning the nomination). Four years later, Smith became his party's nominee. In 1924 
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SIR: y 

Mr. Paul Foley did a neat job of 
summing up many of the pertinent 
facts regarding the status of women 
with respect to careers — which 
could be described as one of stagna- 
tion or apparent motivational in- 
ertia. He may be right in attributing 
much of women’s lack of progress to 
the early rush to the altar, whatever 
the deeper reasons for this are. 

What may not be generally recog- 
nized, however, is that public policy 
as well as private prejudice operates 
to deter women from pursuing ca- 
reers. Private prejudice keeps them 
from enjoying opportunities, while 
public policy prevents them from 
enjoying adequate financial rewards. 

President Johnson, in selecting 
fifty women for “top”? government 
jobs, is not taking many from the 
federal civil service, probably for a 
variety of reasons, including the 
anonymity of the civil servant. Be- 
cause of this very anonymity how- 
ever, career women have had a bet- 
ter chance to advance in the civil 
service than in most branches of 
private employment. Nevertheless, 
discrimination has been marked. 

Only about 2 percent of higher 
posts in the government are filled by 
women. Many organizations, not 
necessarily manufacturers, have lu- 
crative federal contracts for research 
in health, space, and military mat- 
ters. Women with advanced de- 
grees are often hired by these firms 
at less responsible and lower-paying 
jobs than men with the same quali- 
fications. 

A grave injustice to working 
women is perpetrated by the social 
security system. Family benefit sys- 
tems are subsidized by the contribu- 
tions of thousands of working women 
who might as well have stayed in 
bed as far as adding anything to 
their own retirement income is con- 
cerned. Owing to the fact that the 
average woman works in a low-paid 
job, the retirement benefit that she 
can qualify for is frequently below 
the allowance she can draw as a 
dependent of her better-paid hus- 
band when he retires, or at best not 
much higher. Since no one gets 
both, often the working woman gets 
nothing for the 714 percent of her 
weekly wage contributed by herself 
and her employer toward a retire- 
ment pension. Although in 1960 
most married women qualifying for 
benefits in their own right could ob- 
tain a higher benefit than what they 


would receive as a dependent, the 
improvement was in no way com- 
parable with their contribution to 
the system. 

The fact that a working wife earns 
little or nothing toward retirement, 
at least from the social security sys- 
tem, may not be a strong deterrent 
to women seeking employment, es- 
pecially the more necessitous. But 
the income tax certainly is a major 
deterrent for those married women 
whose husbands earn an above-aver- 
age income. Since the wife’s income 
is the marginal income in the family, 
it can be taxed at much higher rates 
than the husband’s; consequently, 
the wife’s financial contribution to 
the family income is much less than 
her salary indicates. Further, the 
working wife incurs numerous ex- 
penses, none deductible. (In fact, 
the householder’s social security con- 
tribution for a domestic servant can- 
not be deducted from the income 
tax. Domestics are the only class of 
workers whose employers cannot 
take such a deduction, a fact which 
undoubtedly contributes to unem- 
ployment and low wages among this 
group.) 

Perhaps the most obvious indica- 
tion of the indifference of the public 
to female workers is the great defi- 
ciency in day-care facilities for chil- 
dren, either publicly operated or on 
a contributory basis. 

The fact that public policy dis- 
courages women working no doubt 
reflects private attitudes. The two- 
income family may often be re- 
sented, at least if two incomes are 
not “‘really necessary.” It is clear to 
me, after working in the government 
for twelve years and in a private 
publishing organization for five, that 
the objection to women, at least in 
higher echelon jobs, is not mainly 
on the grounds of lesser ability, but. 
because it is felt that they carry less 
prestige and will not be received as 
well by other organizations. 

Before Robert C. Weaver was ap- 
pointed to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, I heard a group of 
employees of that agency in respon- 


sible administrative positions express 


the opinion that “it would be im- 
possible to send a Negro to a meeting 
at the Budget Bureau,” and that, in 
fact, it would be “quite unwise” to 
send a woman. A top official in the 
Truman Administration, of noted 
liberal persuasion, once refused to 
make a friend of mine chairman of a 
committee, which was directly in the 
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line of duty, with the statement that 
she couldn’t expect to head a com- 
mittee on which generals would sit. 

The universities, among which 
more enlightenment might be ex- 
pected, are hardly helping to break 
down the prejudice against women 
— perhaps, again, because they are 
so prestige-conscious. It is harder 
for single women to obtain teaching 
jobs than for men, and advancement 
is slower. For married women, alas, 
the situation is frequently hopeless. 
No matter now high her qualifica- 
tions, many universities will not hire 
the wife of a man they employ. 


CAREER WoMAN 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


The German students’ reply 
SIR: 

Ludwig Zimmer offers us the best 
clue to Germany past and present 
(“German Students Reply to Mar- 
tha Gellhorn,” May Atlantic). A 
democracy ought to be able to 
swallow a couple of cranks. Indeed, 
they are swallowed and, like a goi- 
ter, grow to monstrous proportions. 
More than one generation and one 
purge are required to change the 
character of the German people. 
They have been warlike for far too 
long. Before lashing back at criti- 
cism, which I felt was far too lenient, 
let these students chew their finger- 
nails in anxiety and collective guilt 
(there is surprisingly little after their 
efforts of 1939-1945) for a genera- 
tion. In our striving to be humane 
we have only allowed these people to 
regain their pre-eminence. The only 
language too many of them know 
is the knee to the groin. I realize 
this is not in the spirit of bygones 
and so on, but too often before, the 
nice guy lost too many members of 
his family because he relaxed. Criti- 
cize again and again. Perhaps an 


‘inferiority complex might not be so 


bad after all. 


I. YAMPOLSKY 
Montreal, Canada 


SIR: 

In my opinion, Martha Gellhorn 
is a biased observer. However, I am 
surprised at the number of young 
Germans who find it necessary to de- 
fend themselves. As a German exile 
of over twenty years’ duration (Eng- 
lish- and American-oriented), I feel 
obliged to quote the French proverb, 
“Qui s’excuse, s’accuse.”’ 


KATHERINE SIEG 
Seattle, Wash. 
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PETER USTINOV SPEAKING 


BY HENRY BRANDON 
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PETER Ustinov has made his mark as an actor, a playwright, a novelist, a director, and 


a producer in films, on the legitimate stage, and in radio and television. These musings ex- 


tracted from a beguiling conversation with HENRY BRANDON, associate editor and Washington 


correspondent of the suNDAY TIMES of London, explain how he came to be the man he is. 


PES 


Wr, yes — I’m a great believer in beginner’s 
luck, and that’s probably why I try so many things. 
There are times when I feel slightly envious of the 
kind of writer, for instance, who was born in the 
docks of Liverpool and protects himself by writing 
about nothing else and is the greatest expert in the 
world on the docks of Liverpool. Pd find that ex- 
tremely difficult. In fact, Pm one of those people 
who are so hopelessly mixed in breeding that they 
cannot be emotionally involved in the fate of any 
particular country. In other words, my foot doesn’t 
really start tapping to any particular anthem or 
military march. 

My father was British, his brother is Canadian, 
his other brother is Argentinian, and his sister is 
Egyptian — and that’s all merely in one family. 
My wife is Canadian, my daughters are American, 
my son has a British passport (of course, I’m talking 
in terms of passports now). The irony is that we’re 
all of the same family, or blood, if you like. And I 
also find relatives in every country I go to, so that 
I really feel perhaps more emotionally involved in 
the United Nations than in any individual country. 
All the same, emotionally Pm very European. 

It seems likely that my Russian origin has con- 
tributed a great deal to my work. I find that I write 
in a manner which reveals itself to the Russian in 
that the Russian literary tradition was the first 
important one which didn’t have its roots in any 
concept of the classical; from the beginning of 


Russian literature there are elements of comedy 
and tragedy hopelessly and irrevocably entangled. 
I think that’s why Shakespeare is so popular in 
Russia and Racine is not. A man playing Hamlet 
very well in the French Conservatory would get a 
first prize for comedy, because Hamlet is unaccepta- 
ble as a tragedy in the French sense. Chekhov? I 
have a sneaking suspicion that Chekhov approved, 
up to a point, of the restraint with which his plays 
were done, but he really thought they should be 
slightly funnier than Western critics are willing to 
admit. Or funnier than the way that they’re played 
now, even by the Moscow Art Theater. 

Yes, my mother was French, but she lived in 
Leningrad, which, as I had occasion to find out 
recently, is very much more cosmopolitan than 
Moscow. I had read about that, but when you go 
to Russia you really feel that if Moscow is the heart 
of Russia, Leningrad is its aspiration. I was nat- 
urally rather moved by my trip to Moscow for the 
film festival last July — it was my first visit to Rus- 
sia. It did seem to me that so many things which 
are believed by the West to be sinister inventions 
of the Soviet government are in point of fact Czarist 
elements which the Soviet regime has never suc- 
ceeded in quashing. 

In Moscow, I may tell you, a very beautiful girl 
came rushing up to me with tears in her eyes and 
called me “uncle” — and I also met my aunt for 
the first time. Pd never seen her before. And she 
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behaved with that kind of rather suspect dignity 
which one got used to in British films during the 
war. In fact, she said exactly what I had seen in a 
British film and never really believed. When the 
door opened, there she was, aged eighty-one. I 
said who I was, and she said, “Oh, come in, I’ve 
just made some coffee.” It was uncomfortably 
near that kind of thing that happens when a man 
comes home after five years in a German prison 
camp, knocks at the door, and is greeted by a wom- 
an who says, ‘Oh, hello, Tom — tea’s on.” 

My English education influenced me in that I 
was forced — at least for the better part of it — 
to walk to school every day through a virtual slum, 
of a type which hardly exists anymore, dressed in a 
top hat and tailcoat and with a furled umbrella in 
my hand. The school prospectus said that the 
umbrella was essential to differentiate us from City 
of London bank messengers. Certainly, passing 
through that slum every day with monotonous 
regularity was the most useful part of my educa- 
tion. And if you believe that education ends when 
you leave school, then you’re fitted only for certain 
kinds of work which happen, unfortunately, to be 
extremely important. But if, on the other hand, 
you believe, as I do, that school is only the place 
where you learn to learn, then, of course, it’s a 
very useful pastime at a period of life when the 
mind needs such a pastime. 

But I might easily have been educated in Ger- 
many or Holland. My father was a representative 
of the German News Agency in Holland, and it 
was after my mother was, I think, about seven 
months pregnant that his immediate boss decreed 
that he should be moved to London, where he 
eventually became press attaché at the German 
Embassy — until 1935, when he couldn’t stand it 
any more and became British. (He was a German 
officer in the First World War, though he was never 
very explicit about all that.) But I know that when 
he left the German Embassy and became British, he 
got a cable from the German Foreign Office telling 
him to report at once in Berlin, followed by a cable 
from some representative of the German general 
staff, about half an hour later, telling him on no 
account to return. And then in 1938 — it all seems 
very odd now — he got a phone call from the 
German military attaché in London begging him 
to use his contacts to try to arrange a meeting 
between the German and British general staffs in 
order to force the British to stand firm at Munich. 
But the British didn’t dare risk a meeting. 


se argument which raged at the German Em- 
bassy was not absent in my school, because I sat at 
the desk next to young Von Ribbentrop. He was 
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rather discreet when my father adopted British 
nationality, but then I suppose he couldn’t say very 
much because on the other side of him was the son 
of the Jordanian minister, and he, of course, was 
by Ribbentrop’s terms of reference a Semite. So 
his attentions were divided. 

I wasn’t very good at anything at school. I got 
two out of ten, usually; the son of the Jordanian 
minister, one out of ten; and Ribbentrop, in the 
middle, frustrated, usually got no marks at all but 
was kept on because of the important necessity of 
giving the son of the representative of a powerful 
and somewhat aggressive nation a place in the sun. 
He had been refused, I believe, by Eton, which 
meant that he automatically came to us at West- 
minster, where the clothes were similar but the 
reputation perhaps not quite as giddy, and where 
there were much smaller playing fields for battles 
to be won or lost on. 

In retrospect, Pd say what I’ve said somewhere 
before — it’s a joke, but there’s an element of 
truth in it— that English education is probably 
the best in the world if you can survive it; if you 
can’t, there’s really nothing left for you but the 
diplomatic corps or something like that. 

For that matter, I firmly believe that any child 
worth his salt will learn more by reaction against 
than by obedience to. I remember certain cases 
of injustice at Westminster which were horrible in 
themselves, although on a very small scale; but 
they did make a child, or rather they did make me, 
aware of injustice, which is a very good thing. For 
instance, I was asked on one occasion to name the 
greatest composer of all time. I said Bach, and was 
told that the correct answer was Beethoven. When 
I was heard to mutter that I preferred Mozart to 
Beethoven I was made to write out a hundred 
times, “‘Beethoven is the greatest composer who 
ever lived.” Arrant injustice, you see. Then, too, 
the musical subject for the year when I was about 
seven or eight was Tchaikovsky, and on the end-of- 
term exam one of the questions was “Name a Rus- 
sian composer.” I put down ‘‘Rimski-Korsakov” 
and was upbraided in front of the whole school for 
showing off. 

Also, later at Westminster, I got a school report 
which I wouldn’t have believed if my mother 
hadn’t actually shown it to me the other day. It 
said: “He shows great originality, which must be 
curbed at all cost.” 

Still, from that point of view school was less dan- 
gerous than the Army, which, after all, is a return 
to school. It came to me at a very, very dangerous 
moment in my life, when I had tasted the first 
fruits of liberty and had left home — I had an 
apartment of my own. I had learned to take 
pleasure in personal gain on a very small scale, 
though I had also learned what it was like to have 


no money at all. And just when I was enjoying 
freedom to the full, I was in the Army — it really 
was like going back to school. I stayed in it for 
four and a half years, surviving by my wits as much 
as by anything else. Beginning at school, I detested 
cricket; I’ve no aptitude for it. The click of the ball 
on the bat has certainly inspired great and impor- 
tant Englishmen to rhapsodies of abstract satisfac- 
tion; it made even a man like the late Lord Birkett, 
whom I admired a great deal, write books about it. 
But I hate that noise almost more than anything 
else I know — it puts my teeth on edge. 

As for soccer, I liked it very much, but [ve 
always been rather heavily built, and although I 
could run quite fast over a short distance, the pur- 
suit of the ball right across the field made me lose 
courage about halfway to it when I saw out of the 
corner of my eye other, fleeter people racing for the 
same thing. I was therefore put in goal, the theory 
being that as the stoutest boy there it would be 
extremely difficult for me to get out of the ball’s 
way quickly enough for me not to be a good goal- 
keeper. 

So, with cricket and soccer at school I got by by 
learning — or perhaps it was germane to me — to 
make people laugh. Just as in the Army I was not 
in hot water when anybody else would have been 
simply because I became almost a kind of mascot. 
During those ghastly kit inspections they like to 
have in the Army, where you have to fold your 
socks in a certain shape — I was incapable of 
doing that once my feet had stretched them — I 
managed to lay out the kit in such a way that, 
although the sergeant might happen to be horrified, 
the officer was amused by it, it was so ridiculous. 

So again, as at school, I usually escaped trouble 
by employing the technique of the melancholy 
clown, the sad sack. I didn’t do it consciously, but 
I see in retrospect what happened. And once you 
do that, of course, or if you have the kind of per- 
sonality that lends itself to that, things begin 
breaking your way in some mysterious fashion. 

I should have said that after Westminster I went 
to a thing called the London Theatre Studio. 
My mother was instrumental in arranging that 
because she belonged to one of those immense 
artistic families, like the Dolmetschs, in which 
everybody did something. It was almost a kind of 
artistic collective, or kibbutz, if you like. Pll spare 
you the details and merely say that my mother 
is a painter and my cousin the artistic director of 
La Scala. Another cousin is Tcherepnin, who is 
professor of music at De Paul University in Chicago. 

Anyway, if Pd decided to become a stockbroker 
or something like that there would have been 
repercussions in my mother’s family, as if Pd se- 
lected a profession in which there was no future 
for a boy. It was accepted as completely natural 
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that I should gravitate toward one of the arts as 
the only serious kind of thing for a man to do — 
lucrative, safe, and honorable. 

But the drama school was really a last resort. My 
father had almost washed his hands of me. I had 
been bottom in everything at school except French, 
history, and geography, and, as is the way with 
fathers (I know it myself), he grew more and more 
disappointed with the reports I brought home. 
Eventually he accepted the situation with a kind 
of resignation, and I went into the theater as a 
ne’er-do-well. Or, rather, I went to drama school. 


| eee went wrong for me there. They 
said I was — well, not exactly arrogant, but that 
I knew my own mind too well, that I wouldn’t 
learn, and that I was unrelaxed; that in all the 
more athletic activities of the drama school I was 
stiff and unbending and hopeless. My father then 
got into a really disgusted mood with me; how on 
earth was I to be launched in the world? I couldn’t 
find a job, and he grew more and more sour. ‘Then 
I managed to pass an audition at the Players’ 
Club, giving a turn as the Bishop of Limpopo. I 
remember my father saying, “Not even drama — 
vaudeville,’ although he liked to laugh more than 
anything else. 

Suddenly I made a kind of hit with what amount- 
ed to a female impersonation of a German lieder 
singer giving her final farewell performance. I got 
marvelous notices. And despite my father’s deni- 
gration of vaudeville, I used to see him in the audi- 
ence with a few friends, though he’d leave before 
the end so that I shouldn’t know he’d been present. 
His pride had become rather ill disguised by this 
time, and toward the end of his life he couldn’t 
really understand what had happened, because my 
whole career was all contrary to what his father 
had told him about things. 

Those Players’ Club days were a long time ago. 
Now I consider myself a writer first and foremost. 
Acting is intrinsically easier than writing. To act 
well is, of course, difficult, but I think it’s more 
difficult to write a bad play than to give a bad per- 
formance, to put it at its lowest level. I think acting 
is in many ways the most powerful outlet for obser- 
vation — and a most economical one, too, because 
you can suggest things with a fraction of a move- 
ment of an eyebrow, which would need much more 
extensive treatment in literature. , 

Yes, it’s true, I’m tempted to abandon acting now 
and concentrate on writing. Occasionally a part 
comes along which allows me to take a sabbatical 
and is fun to do — it’s a form of holiday that I don’t 
mind at all. But acting in the theater in a long run 
is absolute torture; it doesn’t do the theater any 
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good either, because I don’t think the audience 
gets its money’s worth after a certain time. I can’t 
think that the human frame and the human mind 
are made for a repetition of the same thing, day in, 
day out, for a year or two years or more. 

Television? I don’t find it at all fascinating at 
the time. It’s really the medium of intimacy. 
That’s why politicians so often go wrong on it 
when they’re told by their advisers that at that 
particular moment eleven million people are 
watching. ‘They very often talk as if they knew 
eleven million people were indeed watching, where- 
as those eleven million are in units of four, three, 
two, or, most probably, one. You are in fact really 
talking, or revealing yourself, to a single person. 
If you talk to that single person as though he were 
eleven million, he will turn the set off, and quite 
rightly. 

I think television has changed the face of politics 
much more than it has affected the arts, even if it 
has made certain arts really accessible. Politics 
it has transformed completely. I think that if, say, 
Eden had lived a hundred years ago, he would, 
despite all his unfortunate illnesses, have managed 
to maintain power, because at the time when an 
infuriated crowd was there to break the windows of 
his residence, he would have been in Scotland, like 
the Duke of Wellington, and would have come 
back three weeks later when the incident was closed 
and forgotten. 

This is no longer possible, because now the tele- 
vision Camera is everywhere. Very few people, for 
instance, would deny that Kennedy’s victory over 
Nixon was really fathered by their television de- 
bates. The television camera is not exactly a lie 
detector — that’s putting it too strongly — and in 
any case one isn’t actually trying to find out the 
truth. But one can find out the truth about a per- 
son: not whether a man is telling the truth but 
whether his personality on television is a true one 
or not. 


ie first play I wrote (apart from juvenilia) had a 
kind of spontaneity, a freshness, which I can never 
reproduce now because I know too much. I gave 
that play to Herbert Farjeon, in whose revue I was 
appearing then in 1941. I wrote it between 1940 
and 1941, in pencil, in school exercise books (I 
remember those English exercise books with ‘“‘dan- 
ger don’ts” on the back: “Don’t follow a rolling ball 
into the street without looking both ways”? — that 
sort of business). Farjeon never said anything, 
though I saw him practically every day. At last I 
broached the subject and asked if I could have it 
back, but he was very evasive. 

Then — it was the day Russia was attacked by 
the Germans — I went down to the country to see 
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my parents, who were living in Gloucestershire, and 
we got all the Sunday papers in order to devour the 
news. There was tremendous excitement. We lis- 
tened to the radio and tried to pick up Russian 
stations on the shortwave, and this went on until 
well after lunch. Then I read James Agate’s column 
in the Sunday Times, and the headline was “A New 
Dramatist.’? I remember having a pang of jealousy. 
I started reading it, and, goodness me, it was all 
about my own play, which Herbert Farjeon had 
had typed, at his own expense, and given to Jimmy 
Agate. So now came this rave notice about an un- 
performed play. It ended: “A new dramatist has 
arrived and the play will be seen.” 

Well, it wasn’t seen until about eighteen months 
later. But Agate’s notice did make a big difference. 
Shortly after that, I went into the Army, and when 
my play came on I was transferred to the Army 
cinematographic service. Since then I’ve made a 
living by playwriting, acting, and directing; I’ve 
directed five films all told. 

Acting is the quickest way of making a living. 
Writing is a longer-term thing. It is also, from the 
purely day-to-day angle, a kind of insurance policy 
as you begin to acquire what the French call an 
“‘oeuvre.”’ ‘his has a certain value because they keep 
on playing one’s work in repertory, and so on, in 
obscure countries. 

Yes, I may have mentioned Chekhov, but I’m 
not really conscious of being influenced by any 
writer at all. There’s none that I really dote on; 
to that extent I’m much more influenced by ab- 
stract things. Pm very much influenced by Mo- 
zart, for instance, which sounds like an awfully pre- 
tentious thing to say. Yet I’m very, very keen on a 
light touch which can reveal itself on close scrutiny 
to be profound. Again, there’s something in the 
way I write which owes allegiance to Russianism, 
and that means that I’m not afraid to be a square. 
There is something essentially square about Russian 
writing — it’s so square that it becomes octagonal, 
which is something that people who use the word 
“square”? hadn’t really bargained for. There is a 
quality in the ñlm of Billy Budd, if I say so myself, 
which is an attempt to be so honest that it is abso- 
lutely without artifice. If it has a quality, and I 
think it has, it’s a quality I’m most proud of: it 
looks you straight in the eye, or as straight as it can, 
and says, “Here I am — take me or leave me — 
boom!” And there isn’t even one trick of the camera 
to try to bamboozle you into a feeling that it’s smart 
or modern or streamlined. 

Yes, my new play is about capital punishment. 
I hate capital punishment. It was more humane 
when it was public, not done with this present vile 
ritual, and God knows we are full of vile rituals. 
It is enough to make one retch with anger when one 
reads in the newspaper that two Spanish anarchists 


have been sentenced to be garroted because a mili- 
tary tribunal of baleful idiots has decided that 
they’re not fit to be shot. I hate to think that Goya, 
of all people, lived in vain. I believe we’ve reached 
the stage when it is the duty of writers with strong 
convictions to say what they think. 

I love watching the theater of the absurd as a 
member of the public. But I can’t write that way 
because I don’t believe many big themes can be 
tackled with that technique. And I think it’s a 
time when big themes are tremendously impor- 
tant. We’ve recently seen, for example, how fallible 
our great constructions of legal systems are. Wasn’t 
the whole time-honored structure of English law 
made an absolute fool of by a handful of ladies of 
easy virtue? 

I’ve always thought that the English were really 
an extremely romantic, violent, and tempestuous 
nation by nature. As it happened, the long, the 
unexpectedly long, reign of Queen Victoria turned 
them aside from all this. But I think the English 
are in search now, after Victorianism and its after- 
math, of their lost violence, and this, unfortunately, 
often seems to take the form of petulance, and 
flatulence as well. I mean the Angry Young Men, 
for instance. No, I don’t think they’ve ended al- 
ready — I mean, “Damn you, England!” and all 
that kind of thing, which seems to me, by the way, 
to be really a form of narcissism. 

Of course, I think any revolution (I suppose one 
can call what’s going on in England a sort of revo- 
lution) only really gets under way when the opposi- 
tion is on the run anyway. The Russian Revolution 
looks romantically as though it had started over- 
night; so does the French Revolution. But they 
didn’t start overnight at all. They started with 
intellectuals and thinkers who had mobilized the 
crowd very cunningly. 

The Russian government at the moment is very 
careful not to make the mistake of underestimating 
the influence of the intellectuals — that’s why 
they’re continually either cosseted or reprimanded. 
In England, on the other hand, revolution or no 
revolution, the intellectual is ignored, because 
England has invented a great safety valve: in the 
words of the psychiatrist in my latest play, you “‘are 
consulted in order to be ignored.” There is noth- 
ing more frustrating than to sit on the board of, 
say, the Arts Council and present all the facade of 
allocating inadequate moneys, which, after they’ve 
consulted you, they do exactly what they like with. 
By “they”? I mean the permanent officials. You can 
very easily sit on advisory board after advisory 
board in England and find they are really just 
safety valves on the boiler of state. 

All right — women. Have they influenced my 
life and outlook and all that? Well, it’s a bit early 
for stocktaking. But I don’t mean by that that I 
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intend to have three more wives! Women have 
played an important part in my life, children too. 

I think an only child, as I was, develops more 
quickly because he is able much sooner to realize 
the value of meditation and being left alone. He can 
also become negligent toward the feelings of others 
simply through lack of practice. Because we are 
creatures of habit, and everything is habit-forming, 
even being alone, I found it rather difficult to adapt 
myself to the exigencies of marriage, simply because 
it meant sharing, up to a point, thoughts and even 
actions which I had formed the habit of dealing 
with in isolation. And it never occurred to me that 
it might be construed as being slightly unfriendly to 
continue like that. And when Pm left alone and 
work for two or three weeks by myself — because 
I cannot drag the whole family with me — I find 
I very quickly relapse into those early habits with a 
kind of relief, and then have to readapt myself. 

But I do miss them after a week or two — I miss 
them a great deal. What I miss is the fascination of 
watching creatures develop and the kind of pride 
you take if something you’re responsible for sud- 
denly makes an individual decision. Because, you 
know, I think it’s fatal to think that children are- 
there for your own amusement. They are a kind 
of confirmation of life, the only form of immortality 
that we can be sure of. There’s an element of my 
ereat-great-great-great-great-great-great-grandfather 
walking about now in myself. I mean there’s a gene 
which belongs to him, and he’s still here in that 
sense; at least, he’s represented by chargé d’affaires! 

I was going to say that the structure of society 
interests me a good deal, too, but perhaps Pll just 
say that I’m fascinated by the practice of dressing 
up on formal occasions. I find the launching of a 
battleship or something like that an irresistibly 
comic spectacle. Why people have to put on hats 
with feathers blowing in the wind — I see no differ- 
ence, really, between that and the African jungle. 

And I find it extremely amusing to go into the 
shower bath after a game of tennis and see a man 
with no clothes on but wearing an expression on his 
face as if he were dressed. Sometimes at a place 
like the Royal Automobile Club you get four gen- 
erals who’ve just played squash, and the generals’ 
clothes and hats are hung up, and they’re abso- 
lutely purple in the face, with a line around their 
necks and the rest of them as white as a sheet — 
and they’re looking into the distance and clearing 
their throats and discussing things as though they 
were dressed. It’s these moments in life that I think 
indicative of the follies and pretensions of human 
beings. Yet I’m inspired by the effort of man to 
get away from his nakedness and build something 
solid and reliable and worthy, even if it means 
abandoning such ridiculous rituals as battleships 
and their firing salutes to each other. | 
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In the June issue of the arLANTIc, John R. Bunting reviewed the changes taking 


place in the basic structure of our economy and described what businessmen must 


do to meet the challenges brought about by these changes. Now we turn to NEIL 


W. CHAMBERLAIN, professor of economics al Yale, for an assessment of what 


the labor unions must do to adapt to the current asset revolution. 
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Ae constancy of change in our society creates 
inevitable insecurity. There is less that one can 
hold on to, whether in the realm of personal beliefs 
or bodies of professional knowledge, or in the realm 
of corporate market position or individual job 
tenure. We must learn to deal with change if we 
wish to survive, or at least if we wish to survive well. 

Strangely enough, although it is management 
which speaks most conservatively, it is manage- 
ment which has learned most effectively how to 
come to grips with change in its own sphere of 
activity, the world of business. To put it briefly, 
management no longer conceives of itself as running 
a furniture business or an automobile plant or a 
meat-packing establishment or a chemical works; 
it views itself as managing a bundle of assets which 
may take one form today and another tomorrow. 

This change in outlook is partly a product of, and 
partly gave rise to, the systems of corporate planning 
and budgeting which are developments of the last 
few decades. The notion that management can 
set a target for itself, usually in the form of a rate of 
return on investment, and then plan and manipu- 
late its operations in order to come as close as 
possible to that goal, is an idea of such recent 
vintage that it is still far from standard practice. 
But among the corporate leaders it is gospel, and 
the planning- goes on with respect not only to the 
year’s current operations but to the firm’s five- to 
‘ten-year future. z 
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The budget — that homely device matching out- 
go against income — has been converted into a 
highly sophisticated instrument for ensuring that 
plans do not remain dreams because they lack 
resources for their accomplishment. The budget is 
the mold in which plans are cast. It is an elabora- 
tion of the planned composition and level of the 
inflows and outflows of funds on the strength of 
which the company’s goal can be achieved. 

This planning-cum-budgeting requires a time 
horizon which extends into a virtually indefinite 
future. A business firm assembles and nurtures 
assets which grow over the years, and the uses of 
which vary from year to year and decade to decade 
in response to changing tastes, population shifts, 
market structures, production processes, and inven- 
tions. The use of almost any company’s assets is 
quite different now from what it was ten years ago 
and from what it will be ten years from now. A 
company may thus be viewed as a bundle of assets 
which are frozen in one form today and which it is 
management’s job to metamorphose into a con- 
tinuingly different form as time goes by. If it fails 
in this task, the bundle of assets which it is managing 
lose their value. 

In effect, what happens is that management 
freezes (that is, invests) funds in certain forms for 
specific purposes. These frozen funds are becoming 
liquid all the time as inventories are liquidated, 
as credit is repaid,-as depreciation reserves accumu- 


late, as earnings are retained. And management 
must make decisions all the time as to whether the 
assets which have become liquid shall be frozen into 
the same forms again or into new forms. 

Sometimes the decision is relatively routine. If 
inventories become depleted of a product for which 
sales are brisk, it takes no soul-searching to decide 
whether to replenish them. But at other times the 
problem is more difficult. When an old piece of 
machinery has put in its time and has to be rele- 
gated to a standby role or scrapped, should the 
company buy another like it? The chances are 
that it could not do so if it wanted to, since tech- 
nological improvements will have taken place. 
But even if it could, rival machinery producers or 
the company’s own engineers may have other ideas 
as to how the job of the old machine can be done 
better. What form shall the replacement take? 

Complicate the problem further. Should the 
machine even be replaced? Perhaps technological 
change has so outdated the whole production 
process that it is preferable to scrap not just that 
piece of equipment but the whole process, substitut- 
ing a more efficient one. To carry that off effec- 
tively, it might be wiser to build a whole new plant. 
But if the company is to build a new plant, it does 
not have to place it in the same location; it might 
be more efficient to move it closer to a shifting 
source of materials or a shifting outlet for sales. 

The alternatives do not end there. If a firm is 
going to invest in a new plant and a new process, 
perhaps it should use these for a new product. 
How much longer will the product in question 
remain profitable before being outmoded by some- 
thing else? Perhaps the company had better con- 
sider putting its resources into something with a 
longer potential life. 

We could multiply the questions which manage- 
ment must answer as it determines over and over 
again the form in which assets now liquid (through 
the sale of goods and the return of once-invested 
capital, through loans, through new equity issues) 
shall be freshly frozen. The answers to these ques- 
tions relate to different points in the firm’s future. 
The decision to invest in rebuilding inventories 
is one that affects operations in the next few weeks. 
Equipment replacement may be a matter of 
months. Process substitution may take a year or 
two. New-product development, at least as long 
or longer. The location of a new plant takes at 
least three years, more likely five to ten. And all 
these things are going on simultaneously. The 
decisions relating to projected actions at various 
points in a firm’s time stream must all find room in 
the company’s plans and must be incorporated 
into its budget — given concreteness by having 
resources allocated to their phased accomplishment. 

-Much more could be said about new approaches 
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to management, but perhaps this is enough to 
convey the sense of what may be reasonably termed 
the “asset revolution.’”? Compare this relatively 
abstract view of a business firm as a bundle of assets 
whose form and function must be continuingly 
modified with the more romantic and increasingly 
obsolete view of a business firm as identified with 
some product, some brand name, some location, 
even some family. 


Bao it is that romantic and increasingly obsolete 
outlook, in their own sphere of activity, which still 
characterizes the labor unions. The assets which 
they are managing are the skills of their members. 

The function of the unions is to preserve the value 

of those assets, and to secure for their members a 

favorable rate of return on them. But the approach 

which they adopt is old-world and out-of-date. 

They look on the skills of their members not as 

something whose value can be retained only by 

constant adaptation and transformation, but as 

representing a more or less fixed set of character- 

istics whose value can best be assured by trying to 

preserve work opportunities making use of those 

characteristics. They still look to work rules, which 

require so many workers or certain types of workers 

for given functions, or rules based on ‘‘past prac- 

tices,” or rules preserving job “rights” through 

such devices as seniority, as the principal means for- 
shoring up the worth of their members’ skills. 

When these fail, they turn to shorter hours as an 

instrument for spreading the available work. 

This old, familiar craft-oriented approach denies 
change rather than adapts to it. It regards the 
assets of union members in the same way that an 
old family firm might have regarded its business 
assets — frozen in a particular form, designed to do 
a particular job, seeking markets as long as there are 
markets, and fatalistically failing if and when mar- 
kets dry up. 

The asset revolution has not yet touched the 
unions. When it does, as it must in time if they 
are to survive, they will be driven to adopt the 
same asset orientation that management has learned 
to live with and profit from. The lifetime careers 
of their members will be recognized as something 
for which short-run and long-run plans must be 
made. ‘They will anticipate the obsolescence of 
skills — before obsolescence has destroyed the value 
of existing assets — by planning for a continuing 
metamorphosis of old skills into new. ‘This can 
be done only by explicit attention to career develop- 
ment through programs designed to upgrade the 
general abilities and specific qualifications of their 
members. They will recognize that their members’ 
welfare is not secured by attempting to hold on to 
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present rights, growing out of past service, but by 
projecting a present position into some competence 
to be realized in the future. 

The present improvisations which are intended 
to preserve the value of skills by hanging on to 
diminishing work opportunities will be recognized 
for the Canutelike efforts which they are. ‘The 
desperate search for ways of retaining market 
=- outlets for job abilities which are less and less 
wanted and needed will give way to a more re- 
warding examination of ways in which on-the-job 
training can be coupled with off-the-job educa- 
tional opportunities to give their members qualifi- 
cations which are continuously in demand. 

This type of career planning costs money and 
means that unions must sell their membership on 
the desirability of substituting for the now relatively 
meaningless money demands on managements 
the much more significant demand for the financing 
of training programs, over the nature of which the 
unions would negotiate and, if need be, strike. ‘The 
drive for shorter hours would suddenly acquire new 
meaning when coupled with study and training 
for future advancement. Shorter hours employed 
in this fashion would not be just a costly way of 
spreading work but a self-financing means of 
increasing productivity. 

How far the unions are from such a way of 
thinking is neatly demonstrated by the ‘“‘revolu- 
tionary? concession of a three-month vacation 
which the Steelworkers won in last year’s negotia- 
tions. In accordance with time-honored custom, 
the vacation bonus went to the employees with 
the longest service. The upper half of the labor 
force, in terms of seniority, were to enjoy the three 
months of leisure every five years. The new fringe 
benefit was trumpeted as creating additional work 
opportunities for younger men who would take their 
places. 

If the Steelworkers had been thinking in terms of 
asset management, however, they would have 
sought released time for skill upgrading rather than 
for vacation. Recognizing that older employees 
who have lost the habits of study would be less 
likely than younger workers to benefit from a 
training program, they would have given the 
opportunity to those who would gain most from 
such exposure, regardless of seniority. They would 
have recognized that the additional work they were 
cadging for younger employees had little or no 
relevance to their long-run earning opportunities, 
and no significance in terms of providing security 
through an improvement of their ‘‘asset structure.” 

To be sure, political realities may force a union 
to modify a position which it would prefer to 
adopt. Union leadership cannot force a point of 
view on a reluctant membership. Senior employees, 
for example, may be in a position to exact some 
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advantage for themselves without respect to the 
organization’s preferred program. Nevertheless, 
good management would call for a clear distinction 
between what is desirable and what is expedient or 
necessary. Unless such a distinction can be made, 
there is no possibility of bending the latter in the 
direction of the former, or even of knowing in what 
direction the leadership should seek to lead. 


A: THE present time unions have no evident 
sense of direction. ‘They are looking for ways to 
meet the growing sense of job insecurity on the 
part of their memberships, but are experiencing an 
increasing sense of frustration at the lack of success 
of the relatively minor measures they have been 
able to provide. ‘The exaggerated boasting over the 
importance of some contract term which they have 
won from management is betrayed by their shrill 
criticism of government and the intellectuals for 
failing to come up with programs which will 
provide genuine and long-run job security. 

Admittedly, they cannot meet that problem 
alone. Admittedly, the government has a role to 
play which it has so far played rather badly. Ad- 
mittedly, the intellectuals have been less inventive 
than society, including the unions, might reason- 
ably expect. But the unions cannot put the entire 
burden on others. They are themselves woefully 
behind the times, running their affairs with ap- 
proximately the same skill as a family concern might 
have been managed two or three generations ago. 

Not until they catch up with the idea that change 
not only creates problems but also offers oppor- 
tunities, which can be realized only by proper 
management of assets, will they and their members 
be able to face the future with some assurance. The 
skill of their members is not only something which 
can lose its value, but it is also something whose 
value can be increased, with proper management. 
The rate of return on the assets of their members — 
the qualifications which they bring to their jobs — 
can be improved by upgrading the quality of those 
assets more than by trying to extract a few addition- 
al pennies an hour for unchanged assets which 
technological change is rapidly obsolescing. 

It takes programs and planning to move in that 
direction. It takes a radical reorientation in the 
thinking of leadership and membership alike. 
Undeniably it is easier to proceed along familiar 
patterns, shutting one’s eyes to the inevitable out- 
come or placing the blame on others. But until 
genuine career planning for the future substitutes 
for makeshift efforts to hang on to present job oppor- 
tunities, the unions will continue resolutely to face 
the past. Their time stream will continue to flow 
in the wrong direction. 


It would be uncharitable and unhelpful to criti- 
cize labor for its failure to manage its members’ 
assets with more insight and purpose without at 
the same time recognizing that in certain ways labor 
has a more difficult job than the managers of 
business assets. The new breed of corporation 
executive being spawned by our business schools 
has been taught to regard administration as its 
profession — administration in itself, not the admin- 
istration of a steelworks or the administration of a 
power plant or the administration of a shoe factory, 
but the administration of anything. It is easy for a 
McNamara to make the transition from the Ford 
Motor Company to the Department of Defense 
because the Harvard Business School has taught 
him that this is simply part of a career line. 

There is really no parallel career concept in the 
case of the average worker. When his job as tool- 
and-die maker or foundryman or miner disin- 
tegrates before a technological onslaught, it is hard 
for him to cease to regard himself as a diemaker and 
to learn to think of himself as, say, a computer 
programmer. There is no continuing career line, 
but rather a career break. 

Some present jobs, it is true, may lead naturally 
into evolving future opportunities. For example, 
younger electricians have occasionally learned elec- 
tronics and gone on to better jobs, sometimes with 
the assistance of their union, in one of the few 
instances of genuine asset management on the 
part of a union leadership. But by and large, old 
jobs do not metamorphose so neatly into new pro- 
fessions. New functions must be learned to replace 
those that are being outworn. Basic skills may be 
transferable or upgradable but do not offer the 
substance of a career line. There is an emotional 
wrench in abandoning what has come to be one’s 
occupational way of life. 

This tie to an occupation, the identification of 
one’s self with a bundle of job characteristics, is part 
of the fabric of the economic society which is 
passing, and it will unquestionably complicate the 
asset management of a union official. Part of his 
problem is to induce in his members’ minds the 
notion that in their lifetime they may have to de- 
velop new career lines, and sometimes change 
career courses, but that this possibility holds out 
promise and fulfillment as well as challenge and risk. 

The new approach to a person’s career must in 
time supplant the increasingly romantic notion 
that a person is a garage mechanic or a postman 
or a newspaper reporter. It will not be easy to 
fix the idea that occupationally a person never ts, 
in any continuing sense, but is always becoming. 
Until that career concept is generally accepted, the 
union official who attempts to perform like an asset 
manager can expect bitterness and frustration. 
Nevertheless, he will have two influences working 
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on his side. First, the pressure of circumstance, the 
prevalence of the fact of broken careers, will temper 
workers to the need to plan for such eventuality. 
And second, in time our school systems will incor- 
porate the ethos of our changing economic society 
into classroom instruction. Workers will then ma- 
ture conditioned to accept change as part of a 
career pattern, just as managers have been condi- 
tioned by the business schools to that expectation. 

Unions face a more difficult problem than busi- 
ness managers do in another respect. It is easier to 
shift plants than people. Plants do not form 
communities, but people do, and they become 
attached to them, so that movement is referred to 
as “uprooting.” This is perhaps a more tractable 
matter, however. Here the problem is basically 
government’s, not the unions’. A full-employment 
economy which offers good jobs to all comers will 
reduce the fear of movement. It will be easier to 
pull stakes because mistakes can be corrected by 
pulling stakes again. And area redevelopment 
programs, of the sort with which we have lately 
begun to experiment, can be expected to assist in 
situations where whole communities fall under 
the shadow of a declining industry. 

Let us recognize, then, that our unions have a 
difficult job on their hands even when they have 
stopped playing Rip Van Winkle. But let them 
recognize that aid and comfort will be more readily 
forthcoming when they cease to rest their long-run 
policy on premises such as railroads need firemen on 
diesel engines, or preassembling parts constitutes a 
violation of some social commitment to continued 
hand assembly. 

If the unions are to survive as active agents rather 
than as a resistance movement, it is up to them to 
take the initiative in the effective management of 
the assets of their members. In doing so, they may 
appropriately put pressure on government to come 
forward with facilitating measures, but it is the 
essence of their function to supply the direction 
and the leadership. 

Management, too, has a stake in whether the 
unions decide to join the asset revolution. If the 
labor movement proves unable to adapt to the 
needs which the processes of change force on our 
industrial society, and widespread insecurity is the 
companion of progress, we can be sure that pressures 
on government for more radical solutions will not 
be wanting. Perhaps it is time that advanced 
managements — advanced at least in this respect, 
since they, too, have their own areas of backward- 
ness — lend technical assistance to the under- 
developed union organizations. Joint exploration 
of the potentials and limitations of private planning 
for career advancement may be doubly rewarding. 
The future not only of unions but of private enter- 
prise may be at stake. 


BY SHEILA BURNFORD 


SHEILA Burnrorp is a Canadian doctor’s wife whose 
tale of three animals, entitled THE INCREDIBLE JOUR- 
NEY, has become a classic of its kind. The following 
essay is laken from her new book, THE FIELDS OF NOON, 
which will appear next month under the Atlantic- 


Little, Brown imprint. 


ie first story I ever remember having read to 
me was Robinson Crusoe. Later I read and reread 
it myself, starting again at the beginning the mo- 
ment it was finished, just like painting the Forth 
Bridge. The Swiss Family Robinson was even better, 
a wonderfully fat volume, profusely illustrated 
and crammed with useful tidbits of information on 
how to improve one’s lot and live more graciously 
on desert islands. There were directions for making 
windows from sturgeons’ bladders, training os- 
triches, or manufacturing sago — and even water- 
proof boots. One merely took a clay mold from 
one’s sand-filled sock, then painted it over with 
layers of latex tapped from the nearest rubber tree. 
For years I daydreamed of starting from scratch on 
some island utopia. (It would have been a luckless 
man Friday who made his imprint on my solitary 
sands; only too well informed, thanks to that 
ingenious pedant Papa Robinson, I would have 
been a fearful bore to live with.) 

But sooner or later, a fearful, nagging doubt 
seeped into every installment of my dream. What 
if one had not been so lucky at salvage as the 
Robinsons, and had not even a knife, goat, or gun 
to start with? Or, worse still, had not read Swiss 
Family Robinson? How on earth did one go about 
forging steel for that most necessary knife? What, 
for that matter, was steel? The mind boggled weari- 
ly. I would look up steel in the encyclopedia some 
other day, tomorrow. 

But of course school life began to take its in- 
exorable, mundane hold, which workaday and 
family life maintained in their turn; and my day- 
dreams flowed down narrower channels. Not until 
last year did I begin to ponder again the fascinating 





question of bare-handed survival. And it was not 
on an imaginary island this time, but on real and 
familiar ground: the glacial moraine of my home in 
northwestern Ontario. 

A dozen years previously, the small but archaeo- 
logically important Brohm Site had been excavated 
here. Weapon points were found — of the same 
type as the Plainview and Eden Valley points 
discovered in Texas and Wyoming — where they 
had lain in conjunction with the skeletons of 
animals, and could therefore be dated by the 
carbon 14 test: most of the animals were long since 
extinct, and the approximate carbon date was 
between six and seven thousand years ago. Until 
the Brohm excavations it was generally thought 
that the ice cap would not have retreated far 
enough north by then for plants to have become 
established here that could support browsing ani- 
mals, hence man. However, professional archae- 
ologists and anthropologists are, with good reason, 
a cagey race. It was thought in some quarters that 
these Brohm people might have been a small, 
adventurous advance guard of the Pleistocene 
pioneers, camped, one infers, on a glacier, waiting 
for a nice sunny day to melt it and bring hordes of 
mastodons galloping over the instant vegetation. 

At that time I was totally unconcerned with ar- 
chaeology. And even now, as an entranced ama- 
teur, I prefer to utter my incautious statements from 
a safe perch, far out on the limb of ignorance. The 
professionals will surely not trouble to saw it down. 
But of this I am sure: not one of them will ever 
have a closer understanding of old time, live with 
it so intimately, or make such interesting unscientific 
discoveries about it as I did last year. 


Illustration by Robert Ball from rosinson crusoe by Daniel Defoe. Courtesy of J. B. Lippincott. Copyright © 1948 by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


It was last year that a friend, Hugh Cummins, 
found what was probably the manufacturing or 
workshop site of a people who lived by hunting 
along the shores of what was then a Pleistocene lake. 
They lived here, that is, from nine thousand to 
three thousand years before Lake Superior dropped 
to its present level more than two hundred feet be- 
low. It is an enormous site, its area to be thought of 
in terms of miles rather than the usual yards, and 
its discovery must surely dispel all doubts concern- 
ing the Brohm Site. On the same postglacial level, 
and apparently of the same period or periods of 
culture, many Plainview- and Eden-type points 
were found, testifying that Man was here, enjoying 
game in abundance, when by geographical rights 
his appearance was premature by several thousand 
years. 

For a long time Hugh had been searching for such 
a place, convinced that it must exist where massive 
outcroppings of jasper were to be found in close 
conjunction with the ancient beaches formed as the 
glaciers retreated, but looking for such a site, 
even over a comparatively restricted length of 
shoreline, is a herculean, lifetime task, unless one 
is lucky enough to know an observant farmer who, 
when plowing his fields, will recognize an artifact 
for what it is, as happened at the Brohm Site. 
One day, when Hugh was exploring some country 
in company with the twin sons of a local farmer, 
they picked up one perfect point. Hugh recalls, 


. as the boys appeared interested I described to 
them the type of location I sought. . . . Eventually we 
came to a quarry, the hill above which seemed to meet 
with all my requirements. .. . The northern approach 
up which we walked was a long gradual incline with 
low gravel and shale ridges caused by bulldozers having 
pushed material down the slope to the quarry below. 
On this hill, within an hour, we picked up some twenty 
artifacts; flakes and fragments of jasper were apparent 
everywhere. 


On this hill and the surrounding area, within 
the next few weeks, I picked up some two or three 
hundred artifacts; flakes and fragments of jasper 
later became apparent everywhere around me as I 
passed some two or three thousand centuries. 

Hugh had been most generous in including me 
in the extremely small group of people who knew 
of his find and were to help him investigate it. 
The site was a paradise for amateur archaeolo- 
gists, for the area was honeycombed with quarries, 
down the steep, sandy sides of which the artifacts 
had rained out from the darker humus level at the 
top, like currants out of a fruitcake, when the land 
was sliced through. Bulldozers had obligingly 
scraped off the humus to gravel or rock level on the 
hill surfaces, churning up little treasure troves of 
well-stocked ridges or exposing artifacts peeping 
coyly out of the gravel. Even the bulldozed trees 
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held excitement among their roots, some of my best 
specimens being plucked like blueberries from the 
still adherent soil. 

I say the site was a paradise for amateurs because 
there is nothing more destructive or infuriating tc 
the professional archaeologist than Sunday after- 
noon seekers who make unscientific excavations, 
digging holes and pulling things out on the Little 
Jack Horner principle. To be of any acceptable 
value, excavations must be painstakingly mapped 
out, then worked and sifted stratigraphically and 
with much delicate accuracy. Here all we had to dc 
(and what is more, if we did not do it, some new 
bulldozer might arrive, or gravel truck load up and 
eventually dump our treasures in a new sewer 
project) was to pick up the exposed artifacts, num- 
ber them by code with a chalk, then mark their 
location on a survey map. We were sworn tc 
secrecy. We were not even to tell our families ol 
the location, as it was obviously important to keer 
Rabbit’s Friends and Relations from swarming ove1 
the site and possibly removing something of great 
importance. Hugh’s plan for the weeks left to u: 
before the first snowfall was to make as large and 
representative a collection as possible, documented 
and photographed; then to write a full preliminary 
report in the hope that this tantalizing bait would 
lure an official party of excavators out of museum 
basements and up to Lake Superior in spring. 


Oso I had learned to recognize the work oj 
human hands, however crudely executed, and wa: 
not taken in by likely looking but naturally frac- 
tured and water-washed pieces of jasper, quartzite, 
or taconite, I found that my eye responded very 
quickly to its new knowledge, often picking out the 
genuine article at some distance, even when it wa: 
among a pile of bulldozed fragments. I became 
more and more absorbed in my new pastime, spend: 
ing hours in and around the quarries armed wit 
my favorite archaeological tool, a two-pronged stee. 
weed extractor with a long wooden handle, anc 
accompanied by Raimie, my doppelganger dog 
who found picking up dull stones the most abys: 
mally boring of all our outdoor pursuits. 
Sometimes I scrambled up and down betweer 
the quarries; sometimes I sauntered along the beds 
plucking scrapers and blades at eye level from tht 
steep sandy sides; or sometimes I wandered along 
rutted tracks between young jack pines, spottins 
artifacts in the ruts or the banks at the side. Bu 
my most rewarding finds came when I crawled o1 
hands and knees across the hills and ridges, and mos 
of the time I covered the countryside this way. On 
of the group had found a tiny awl, about an incl 
long, and even though it was like looking throug! 
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a haystack on the off-chance of a needle, I wanted 
to find one to match. My slow crawl baffled and 
frustrated Raimie; he could never make up his 
mind whether to slither slowly after me on his 
belly or wait until I had covered ten yards, then 
drag himself to his feet, pad wearily after, and with 
much overdone melancholy sink down again. For 
some reason the place made him uneasy, and he 
would not leave me for the temporary private ex- 
plorations which he usually enjoys when I am mush- 
rooming, for example. I soon learned to avoid his 
accusing eye by never looking behind me, and the 
martyred sighs following in my wake, sounding like 
a seal at a blowhole or a soul in extremis, soon became 
nothing more than a peaceful accompaniment to 
the soughing of the pines. 

It was a most glorious fall, a real Indian summer, 
and I was engaged in a most tranquil occupation; 
the quarries were deserted, and during most of 
those still cloudless golden days the only other 
sounds accompanying Raimie’s were the soft hush 
of sandfalls down the long sloping banks, the rustle 
of leaves, and the whisperings of the drying grasses. 
Later on, flock after flock of geese were to pass 
directly overhead, sometimes so high that, although 
I could hear them in the still air, I could barely 
make out the V’s; sometimes low enough for me to 
see that there were snow geese among the great 
Canadas, so that the mixed V’s looked like strange, 
checkered boomerangs sailing across the sky. We 
saw deer quite often, and once we startled a young 
moose and watched him canter off like an ungainly 
colt across a low ridge and into the shelter of the 
trees. These idyllic hours were interrupted only 
when the deer season opened and occasional hunt- 
ers used the quarries for rifle target practice. 
Raimie and I on all fours in our muted and golden 
browns would have made an irresistible target for 
some trigger-happy hunter, so I unearthed a red 
cap and jacket, and tied a red scarf in a voluminous 
bow around Raimie’s neck. All my ingenuity, 
which included adhesive tape and elastic bands, 
could not keep another red bow on his dangerous 
tail— dangerous because its almost-white under- 
surface could be mistaken for a deer’s scut. 

The world, when viewed at a continuous close 
level as I crawled happily across it, had a new and 
fascinating perspective in which pebbles became 
boulders, little ridges, mountains; and for the first 
time I saw and isolated the minuscular rainbow 
colors of water-washed sand and gravel, smooth and 
polished by waves that lapped there thousands of 
years ago. I remember looking up from the ground 
one afternoon to a flock of cedar waxwings, gossip- 
ing in a poplar above me, and from my Lilliputian 
world, where ants and beetles were normally sized, 
the waxwings looked as big as turkey buzzards. 
There was a strange other-world remoteness about 
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this place, an atmosphere peaceful yet definable of 
presence, that I can compare only to that sensed 
once in a remote Highland glen, as I suddenly came 
upon the tumbledown outline of a croft, almost 
obscured by bracken, and had the feeling that the 
glen was listening for something. 


Ta enchanted tranquil days slipped by, and I 
have never been so content. I took my lunch with 
me and returned home only when I could no longer 
see in the dusk that comes so swiftly. Usually when 
one is walking, pottering along, or gathering some- 
thing that requires no mental effort other than ob- 
servation, the mind becomes either a delightful 
vacuum or a still pond, its surface rippled only by 
the occasional fleeting thought. At first this was the 
case with me, but as I returned each evening, with 
bulging pockets, and as the piles of jasper were laid 
out in rows on the ping-pong table in the basement, 
it became increasingly easy to understand the uses 
of the weapons and implements and to resolve prob- 
lems of categorization. I became completely ab- 
sorbed in the task, until one day I realized that my 
thoughts were no longer floating in a vacuum but 
were positively churning up the surface of my mind 
into whitecaps: the tidal forces were flowing; the 
past was taking hold of me, and its people were 
coming into focus. 

Often one found what seemed to be the exact site 
where a worker had sat by his lake and chipped 
away at his spearpoint or pick or blade. Once I 
found a broken blade and later matched it to its 
missing part on the ping-pong table; another time 
I found the two broken halves only a few yards 
apart, and could almost hear the grunt of disgust 
as its maker had thrown it away. Once I prodded 
loose a shelf of earth by an overturned tree, and a 
pile of fragments rained out, along with a hammer- 
stone, two perfect ovoid blades, and one half- 
finished one. I was curiously touched by the mute 
eloquence of the little pile at my feet; apart from the 
light dusting of sand, it was just as though their 
owner had left them only a few minutes rather than 
thousands of years ago. I found myself indulging in 
all sorts of fancies as to why he had never come back. 
Had he spotted some buffalo and rushed after them, 
then forgotten where he had been working? Had 
the dusk fallen suddenly, as it did for me, or had he 
crawled out of his cave in the morning to find his 
site covered with snow? Or had someone jealously 
bopped him on the head with one of those massive, 
worked clunkers of jasper that I often came across, 
which would have been heavy enough to make a 
brontosaur stagger in its tracks? It was like some 
tantalizing half-finished conversation overheard in 
a bus — one would never know. 


I would go home, wash the sand off my day’s 
finds, and add them to the collection. Then I 
would sit in the middle of it, like a broody, posses- 
sive hen, thinking of ancient man and his artifacts. 
I had my favorites by now, some that so exactly 
fitted my hand I felt they must have been made by 
someone of my size. One piece of jasper was banded 
by layers of color, and the edges were so finely 
worked, the surface so smooth and handled, that it 
seemed whoever had owned this blade had loved it 
too. Some blades were exquisitely slender, their en- 
tire surface covered with the oblique and consum- 
mately executed technique that I had learned to 
identify as ‘“‘pressure flaking.’ There were scrapers 
with such a fine saw edge that it ‘was appreciable 
only under a magnifying glass. Three or four of the 
treasured Plainview points were there; one I dearly 
loved was so wafer-thin that the gray, jaspery 
taconite felt almost metallic. Yet the majority of 
the artifacts were quite startlingly crude, and still 
others looked as though they had been executed by 
a spastic ape in a rough sea. These were exactly 
like the illustrations of the first crude eoliths, the 
dawn stones that the first hairy paw had picked up 
and banged on a rock in the hope of fracturing to a 
more convenient and sharper form for killing or 
skinning. 

I found out, even though the books were so 
guarded that they hardly said a thing without at- 
taching a safety rider to it, that there ‘were several 
stages and hundreds of thousands of years between 
these dawn stones and the beautiful slender refine- 
ments resulting from the flint-knapping technique 
of pressure flaking. The first forward step appar- 
ently involved the coordination of both hands: 
banging your stone with another stone so that you 
chipped off flakes with a definite end in view. Next, 
some primitive perfectionist discovered that if he 
interposed a pointed stick or bone splinter between 
the flint and hammerstone, he could produce much 
finer and more controlled results with his chipping. 
Then came the final step, the important discovery 
of removing flakes by pressure alone. Someone, 
Neanderthal man probably, beneath whose un- 
prepossessing exterior dwelt the soul of a craftsman 
and a philosopher, noticed that if he just took it 
easy and pressed slowly, firmly, and continuously 
over the surface of his work, he could control to a 
miraculous certainty the flaking of the chips. And 
as Neanderthal man was probably the first to sur- 
vive thousands of glacial winters in his cave, he had 
plenty of time to perfect this technique and dream 
up all sorts of pattern variations. 

All this information only puzzled me more: thou- 
sands and thousands of years spanning the gap of 
achievement from crude hunks of flint to pressure- 
flaked products meant that our first Cummins Site 
man must have been living not just on the fringe 
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but under glacier — not a very practical thing to do 
really. However, I decided to leave that for the 
professionals to worry about. What baffled me was 
the chronological gap that seemed to have been 
accepted by everyone else so easily. I brooded and 
brooded over it: thirty thousand, forty thousand, 
perhaps even more than fifty thousand years. 
What had man been doing with himself all that 
time? Surely if he had had the intelligence to 
pick up his stone and bang it, he could have pro- 
gressed just a little more rapidly? After all, he had 
early known the properties of fire; I had seen several 
pictures of him, undoubtedly simian and beetle- 
browed, quite cozy in his cave, a nice fire burning 
at the entrance. 

The more I thought about him, the more mad- 
deningly retarded he became; and when I read that 
the wheel was unknown in North America until the 
coming of the white man I became positively angry 
and frustrated, with North American man in par- 
ticular. Surely he could have thought of a wheel 
if he had managed a bow and arrow; a simple old 
wheel, just the slice off the end of a log, was not ask- 
ing too much. What had he done with himself then, 
to be in such a suspended state of progress for posi- 
tively millenniums? — and then to accelerate with 
such hideous speed in the last two centuries. 

I became increasingly convinced, as I brooded, 
that I most certainly would have thought of a wheel; 
I would not have lounged around the centuries so 
long, content with an infantile dawn stone; starting 
from scratch, in fact, I would have — What would 
I have done? A familiar baffled feeling rose slowly 
to the surface from the depths of my subconscious; I 
didn’t have a goat or a gun or, worst of all, a knife. 
How did one go about making a knife? Steel — 
where was it, and how in heaven’s name did one 
forge it? Papa Robinson had not told me; what would 
I do? 


be was the desert island of existence, and flint- 
stone was my medium. I was Man and had just 
risen, unsteadily, to my hind feet, leaving my fore- 
feet free to deal with more immediate problems 
than swinging through the forest. I was finding 
the winds at the dawn of time decidedly cool; 
worse, it looked as though another of those glaciers 
were approaching; my own personal fur had been 
thinning out for several centuries too, and if 
evolution were going to go on this way, I would 
have to have some more. I must, therefore, kill 
an animal, skin it, scrape it, then wear it. 

How: would I do it in that empty early world? 
Pick up a stone, of course, and bring it down on 
the head of a slow-moving three-toed giant sloth. 
Sloths looked as though they had nice warm coats, 
and would provide dinner as well. Silly to use this 
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blunt stone for scraping — bang it on a rock and 
make it sharper; now bang more judiciously; why 
not pick up another stone and bang it with that, 
after all you have two hands, haven’t you? And 
then a nice sharp knife for cutting a roast off the 
carcass. 

I would start learning to flint-knap immediately, 
and prove once and for all that a ridiculously un- 
necessary number of centuries had been wasted: 
I would equalize myself with Abbeville man by 
reducing the years of my life expectancy into 
hours and dividing them into his 450,000 years. 
It was now the end of October and fortunately still 
quite warm for this part of the world. I found a 
sheltered dip in a sandbank at the end of one quarry 
and set to work. ‘The first few thousand years 
passed in an hour; by then, banging a hunk of 
Jasper against a rocky outcrop on the quarry bed, I 
: had produced a fairly sophisticated dawn stone, 
quite adequate to slay, skin, and scrape a three-toed 
sloth. Well pleased with myself, I went in search 
of a hammerstone for the next stage, nobly resisting 
the temptation to use the ready-made one on hand. 
By the time I found a suitable stone, most of the 
afternoon had gone, and so, of course, had several 
weeks and several hundred years. Worse still, I had 
squandered those weeks of evolutionary infancy, 
for my hammerstone turned out to be a clumsy 
failure, and I had to fall back on my ancestor’s 
stone. By dusk I was still banging frantically away, 
racing the centuries, until I realized at last, and 
hungry Raimie whined his dismal agreement, that 
I must lead a normal life and confine my evolu- 
tionary activities to the afternoons. 

I do not care to admit how long it took me to pro- 
duce my first recognizable hand ax with the ham- 
merstone. I doubt if it would have hewed down a 
_raspberry cane; a Pleistocene four-year-old could 
have done better, and without macerating his fin- 
gers either. My scraper was better and would have 
produced quite a supple saber-toothed-tiger tunic. 
But perhaps I cheated a little by using a piece of 
jasper that was naturally fractured into a fairly 
reasonable shape to start with and that only 
needed a little touching up here and there. At 
least I wasn’t Eolithic anymore after these results: 
I was using both my hands, and soon my little 
red-rimmed anthropoid eyes would be peering 
around, about to light, any century now, upon a 
splinter of bone or wood. 

There was no hard wood available in the quarry, 
but there was a magnificent selection of bones from 
the moose, deer, or bear carcasses dumped there 
over the years. For the first time Raimie showed 
some enthusiasm for my project; when I helped 
myself to some, he quickly followed my example. 
I was later most grateful for his interest, as his slow, 
thoughtful chewing rewarded me with some ready- 
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made bone tools of a far more manageable size than 
I could produce myself. 

Stage two, which involved coping with so many 
things at once, turned out to be unbelievably hard 
to master. I suspected Zinjanthropus of still having 
prehensile toes and of using them. I was trying for 
an ovoid blade; we had dozens in the collection, 
ranging from ‘‘finely worked on all edges” to 
“coarsely worked on both surfaces with crudely 
scalloped edges.” I was not setting my sights higher 
than the latter, and, to be honest, they barely got 
off the ground; eventually I graduated myself from 
the class of 50,000 B.c. only because the days were 
growing shorter and colder, and I thought that if I 
did not allow myself to shamble off soon and register 
in the Neanderthal School of Advanced Flint- 
Knapping, I would still be in the Stone Age when I 
reached the age of ninety — according to the Burn- 
ford scale of progressive ability. Forward, then, to 
pressure flaking. 


I TRIED and tried; and as the long-dead leaves 
whirled and skittered down the quarry and piled up 
inch by inch in nooks and crannies, I used them to 
start fires to warm my purple hands, and tried 
again. Later, I used the fires for experimental pur- 
poses too. I used to think a lot as I chipped my 
days away in my gravel pit, the centuries blowing 
past me on the wind that carried a portent of snow 
now. Far back behind the mists of time man had 
progressed beyond these intricacies of flint-knapping 
which I could not master now when space capsules 
were orbiting my world and present-day man 
would soon be starting from scratch on the des- 
ert island of the moon. My hairy-fisted, dangling- 
armed, prognathous ancestor had gone on to the 
bow and arrow and learned all by himself how to 
smelt copper for his arrow tips, and make fishhooks 
and gaffs from copper too; all by himself he had 
thought of pottery and agriculture, religion, belief, 
morals, and art — all by himself, with no pontifica- 
tions or guidance from The Swiss Family Robinson or 
the how-to-do-it books; all this he had done, and I 
could not even pressure-flake myself out of my pre- 
historic cave. I knew that the Battle of Bannock- 
burn was fought in 1314, the square of the hypot- 
enuse equaled something or other. I could ride a 
bicycle, decline some irregular verbs, and make a 
charlotte russe, but to what avail? I could not 
pressure-flake. The world would have spun out the 
centuries without my contributing one drop of cul- 
tural oil on its axle. But I would not give up trying. 

One of the books had hinted vaguely that ex- 
tremes of heat and cold were used in manufacturing 
implements, so I baked pieces of jasper like potatoes 
in my fire, and when they were red-hot raked them 


out and let droplets of water fall on them from a 
gull’s feather. No result. I reversed the procedure, 
cheating in a way, by freezing jasper in the deep- 
freeze at home, then applying a red-hot knitting 
needle stuck through a cork handle (I reconciled 
the deepfreeze with the glacier, but there was no 
justification for the knitting needle). No result, ex- 
cept a burned finger, but I was expecting that. I 
found in a book a very clear picture of anciént man 
sitting on a log, placidly applying pressure with a 
long stick to a stone clutched between his toes. The 
pressure was being applied from his chest as he 
bent over, and his chest was protected by a curved 
piece of wood — or possibly it was a human scapula 
—neatly lashed to the top of the stick. Again I 
cheated miserably to gain this effect: I used a 
vintage shooting stick with a double handle that 
opened out into a seat and made a most comfortable 
chest protector. The ferrule was handily tipped 
with steel. But the results of this long-range flaking 
were equally dispiriting, and until I substituted 
boots for moccasins, painful as well. Closer work, 
which needed about the same control and action as 
whittling wood, fared no better. 

It was becoming very cold indeed. Now strange, 
furtive people appeared occasionally in my hitherto 
solitary quarry and dumped their loads of garbage. 
They came as harbingers of winter, confident that 
the snow would cover up their misdeeds and the 
“no dumping” sign. They met with Raimie’s full 
approval, and he spent many happy hours checking 
over items. Sometimes I wandered over to join him 
and stretch my stiffening legs, and I would think 
about the humus which would gather slowly 
through the centuries to obliterate the piles of tins 
and tires and bottles until some archaeologist a 
thousand years from now would dig down and re- 
discover us. ‘‘Heinz Man” we would probably be 
termed, which saddened me; and perhaps the little 
Old Dutch Cleanser Woman would be exhibited in 
a museum as a fertility symbol, with controversies 
raging about the significance of her pointed cap, 
which saddened me even more. I hoped my little 
pile of chips and fragments of pre-Neanderthal cul- 
ture, found beneath the humus of the future, would 
throw him into utter confusion. How humiliating 
it would be if he labeled them Eolithic. I redoubled 
my efforts. 

My efforts would have made a Neanderthal 
teacher weep. I myself could have wept at my in- 
adequacy. But mercifully the snow came and put 
an end to my humiliation. I watched it, over the 
hills and ridges and quarries of the site, as it safely 
concealed until the spring thousands of undis- 
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covered artifacts and released me from the pressure 
of the centuries. | 

I brooded now over the vast collection laid out in 
rows in the basement at home, and the more I 
pondered the progress of civilization the more 
humbled I became. A simple, mentally chastened 
woman now, fresh from my Pleistocene cave, I 
looked around me with new wonder. What brilliant 


mind conceived, planned, and executed hinges, for _ 


example? I vacuumed the house in reverence and 


awe of all the things that went on inside the — 


machine. I stirred a sauce (consider inventing a — 


sauce), and my mind reeled at the intellectual 
processes that had produced the spatula — the latex — 
from the trees, the mold, the mold machinery, the 


plastic handle. And at the thought of the limitless 
horizons that stretched before me, of plastic and 
the mind that gave it birth, I felt quite faint. Some 
other time, I thought tiredly, some other time Pll 
think about plastic. 

Someone should explore the psychological bene- _ 
fits of my experiment: flint-knapping your way up 
the years of your life from the moment of birth to 
the present day must be a far better and more eco- 
nomical therapy than lying on a couch merely re- 
calling the years. I speak from experience: not — 
only did I emerge from my Pleistocene cave — 


clutching my graduation scraper, but I took my — 


place again in present-day civilization considerably — 
humbled, facing squarely the fact that the wheel 
would have continued to go uninvented on the 
North American continent by me, and finding end- 
less cause for renewed wonder and delight in the 
world around me. 

The winter has passed, and even now the snow is 
receding from that ancient workshop site; pick 


points, burins, scrapers, blades, and hand axes will at 


soon be peeping through again in company with 
scillas and crocuses. Somewhere down east the dust _ 


is swirling around museum basements and the a) 


archaeologists are setting the wheels in motion that _ 
will bring them to the lakehead to make planned _ 
scientific digs in undisturbed areas. Carbon 14 tests — 
will be applied to charcoal, fossils, and bones; 
artifacts will gather and multiply and be grouped 
and regrouped; learned reports will be written with — 
a wealth of scientific caution, peppered with pos- — 
sibles, probables, and perhapses. The archaeolo- 
gists may inspect our thousand-odd specimens. I 
hope to be there if they do, for I have infiltrated 
my best scraper and hand ax; and if they pass mus- 
ter undetected I shall look upon this as my official — 
matriculation from, at least, the Zinjanthropus 
school. 
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TO LIGURINUS, RELENTLESSLY A POET 


Translated by Dudley Fitts 


You ask me, friend, why nobody wants to meet you? 
Why your very approach empties auditoriums? 
Why, wherever you go, 

you’re the focus of a yawning wilderness? 


Ligurine, 
the reason’s plain: you’re much too much the poet. 


That’s a disastrous thing to be, worse 

than a tigress roused by the miaous of her kidnapped young, 
worse than a sunstruck copperhead at noon, 

worse than a hung-over scorpion. 


Really, friend, 
have you ever thought how much you ask of your public? 


Let them be standing or sitting, you read them 

your poetry. Let them run (not walk) for the exit, you 
read them your poetry. The privy’s no refuge, for there 
you are, and you read them your poetry. 


When I go 
to one of the public baths, your voice is round me 
like a bursting sea. I dive into the pool, 
and lo thou art with me, chanting. I’m late for dinner: 
you make me a canto’s length later. I sit down to table, 
you’re reciting under the table. And Pd go to bed, 
but you’d jerk me awake with a sonnet sequence. 


No. 
You’re a kindly good man, Ligurine; but a calamity, too — 
a poet wagged by a tongue in perpetual motion. 
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LELAND HAZARD 


Lawyer, teacher, and civic leader, whose initiative 
is greatly valued here and abroad, LELAND HAZARD 
was invited by the Ford Foundation in early 1963 to 
go to India to counsel the Minister of Steel, Mines, 
and Heavy Engineering on ways and means to 
extricate the state-owned steel and fertilizer plants 
from governmental red tape. Since that time, Mr. 
Hazard has made two additional visits to India 


and has spent more than five months there. 


Mahatma Gan 


A three trips to India in the past year and a 
half and almost six months as a consultant there 
to India’s Minister of Steel, Mines, and Heavy 
Engineering, I venture to discuss the question, Can 
a socialistic type of economy in India have good 
management in its public-sector plants? To keep 
the record straight, we must remember that India’s 
economy is mixed. Private enterprise on a large 
scale exists alongside government-owned enterprise. 
For example, steel has been produced in India for 
fifty years by a unit of the huge Tata industrial 
complex. This company and another privately 
owned iron and steel company account for about 
one third of India’s six-million-ton capacity today. 
There is no serious talk of nationalizing India’s 
private-sector steel plants. Rather, the planning 
calls for expansion of both sectors with a target 
total production of eighteen million tons by 1971. 
Herein lies an index to the relative economies of 
India, Russia, and Red China. Today Russia’s 
steelmaking capacity is ten times, and Red China’s 
more than three times, that of India. The dis- 
parity in favor of Russia, with less than half the 
population of India, will remain great for a long 
time. And in the case of Red China, even with the 
disadvantage of its population (estimated soon to 
reach 750 million to India’s 500 million), India 
will have difficulty in closing the per capita gap 
which so preponderantly favors the Chinese. 





hi Was Wrong — 


In these figures also lies the explanation of 
India’s effort to accelerate her rate of economic 
growth by governmental investment in some key 
industries. The stakes are very high. The Chinese 
threat of invasion continues. India, which is the 
largest democracy in the world and the most in- 
fluential free nation in Southeast Asia, intends to 
remain a democracy. Its economy is incredibly 
poor. Per capita income is a bare $70 a year. A 
recent World Bank report estimated per capita 
consumption expenditure at $1 a week. It is said 
that 65 percent of the Indian people go to sleep 
hungry every night. Agricultural methods are 
primitive. With very few exceptions, the bullock- 
drawn plow is wooden, of centuries-old design. 
Cow dung, gathered and formed into thin, plate- 
sized cakes by female hands, is dried for use as fer- 
tilizer or fuel. The 550,000 villages are still divided 
by the castes of the ages, despite the Indian Con- 
stitution, which makes a gesture against castes but, 
anomalously, to an American mind, protects the 
cow. The government-owned Ashoka Hotel in 
New Delhi, sometimes called the finest hotel in the 
East, serves no beef, and cows do wander imperi- 
ously in the busiest streets of Calcutta. 

India contains one seventh of the world’s popu- 
lation. All hope for improving their lot lies in 
industrialization. —That means, among other basics, 
steel for everything from plows to ships, and fer- 
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tilizers to increase the food supply for a growing 
industrial population. A comparison will tell the 
story: in America one farmer produces food for 
himself and about twenty-five people; in India the 
village agrarian population is four times the city 
industrial population. Thus it takes four farmers to 
support themselves and one nonfarmer. 

There have been great agrarian sqcieties, but in 

modern times, in which one century produces more 
population than was produced in all the millennia 
before Pasteur, the great societies are industrial. 
It is a modern axiom: industrialize or die. Steel, 
machine tools, more energy, heavy electrical equip- 
ment, fertilizers are absolutely essential, whether 
they are procured through capitalism, Communism, 
or Mr. Nehru’s somewhat preciously differentiated 
“socialistic pattern” of democratic economy. 
- But the road to industrialization for India will 
be long and hard. Today India’s installed-power 
capacity is but one percent of that in America. 
I have taken some long nighttime drives in India, 
disputing the precarious roads with bullock carts, 
their drivers asleep. If any of the innumerable 
villages on our route had electricity, it would be 
only because a power line chanced to pass that way 
on its path to some industrial plant, and then but a 
single bulb, at once proud and pitiful, faintly 
illuminating bits of the ancient mud walls. Ironi- 
cally, a Chinese proverb fits India’s case: “A jour- 
ney of a thousand miles begins with one step.” 


Į; TAKES more than resources and energy to make 
an industrial economy. Management is a prime 
requirement. And, like the professions of law, 
medicine, engineering, and others, management 
ensues from decades of experience, training, tech- 
nical writings, and scholarly attention to the scope 
and confines of the managerial discipline. Such 
decades were missing from India’s history when in 
1948 Nehru’s Congress Party decided that India 
should industrialize in large part by the govern- 
ment-ownership route. There were no schools of 
management education worth mentioning, and 
there was no class of practicing managers. No 
Indian Henry Ford had ever tooled up to make a 
poor man’s automobile. 
Curiously enough, one of the roadblocks to 
industrialization in India is its internationally 
respected Civil Service. This elite cadre of well- 
educated men, experienced in governmental ad- 
ministration, is, with notable exceptions, imbued 
with the conviction that administration is an end 
in itself and that the administrator is competent to 
practice administration on whatever comes to 
hand, whether it be steelmaking, tax-collecting, or 
keeping the peace. Because of the absence of a 
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management class, the Indian Civil Service was 
a boon in the crash industrialization programs of a 
decade ago. But for continuing management of 
steel or any other industry it is far from adequate. 
Some of the reasons are inherent in the Indian 
parliamentary system. 

In the United States if we were to embark upon 
vast government-owned industrial works (a violent 
assumption), we would create an appropriate 
Cabinet post, man it with an experienced indus- 
trialist, assure him a free hand, and leave him in 
charge as long as he would stay or until he began 
to fail. In India only members of parliament can 
hold cabinet posts. Thus an industrial post in the 
cabinet cannot be manned by an industrialist except 
in the rare case in which an industrialist has also 
practiced politics and has been elected to par- 
liament. | 

Even so, he will not have a wholly free hand be- 
cause other cabinet members, the Minister of 
Finance particularly, have jurisdictions which cut 
across the functions of the industrial ministry. 
Compounding this situation there may be a complex 
of political rivalries and ancient feuds among the 
participating ministries. For example: A given 
minister charged with an industrial responsibility 
must have entire cabinet agreement in the appoint- 
ment of even a single plant general manager. 
There are well-known cases in which the right man 
could not be appointed to an industrial post be- 
cause a single cabinet minister, only collaterally 
involved, objected, and on irrelevant grounds. 

Then there is widespread distrust which be- 
clouds many public figures and organizations in 
India and which significantly influences adminis- 
trative behavior. Whether it is a promotion, how- 
ever minor, or a purchase, however insignificant, 
procedures exist which are supposed to prevent 
nepotism or favoritism or corruption. For the 
most part these excessive precautions delay and 
frustrate executive action. When an organization 
knows that a plant executive is hedged about with 
regulations grounded in distrust, it cannot afford 
him the respect, loyalty, and discipline so essential 
to industrial production. Yet the same politician 
who piously insists that there must be elaborate 
safeguards for the public rupees invested in indus- 
trial enterprise will himself intervene to secure a 
job for a member of his family, caste, community, 
or party, or demand an explanation of why a 
certain worker was hired or promoted, or why the 
purchase order was placed here rather than there. 
A certain amount of this sort of nonsense goes on 
in any country where government touches enter- 
prise — America not excepted — but in India, 
political interference at the worst or inordinate 
bureaucratic surveillance at the best infiltrates 
every nook and cranny of industrial administration. 


Two errors of ideology account in large part for 
the blighting bureaucracy in India’s government- 
owned enterprise. First, there is the delusion that 
the government is not in business for profit. Sec- 
ond, there is the delusion that the taxpayers’ rupees 
are more sacred than private funds and therefore 
that decisions in public-sector enterprise must be 
impeccable. Both errors lead to administrative 
confusion and frustration. 

Take the attitude toward profit first. It is argued 
in India that because profit is not an objective 
in public-sector enterprise, correctness in decision- 
making and efficiency in management must be 
assured by a multiplicity of checks and balances, 
called, for short, pre-audit and post-audit. ‘‘But,”’ 
I would say, time and time again when that argu- 
ment was raised, ‘“‘you are in business for profit. 
Unless you get back your costs of operation, plus 
enough to return your capital in a reasonable time, 
plus enough to expand the enterprise to meet, in 
part, increasing demands, you are not in enterprise; 
you are merely using the taxing power to produce 
goods.” Even such a good and tolerant friend of 
India as John Kenneth Galbraith called the Indian 
pretense at enterprise without profit “‘post-office 
socialism.” 

Of course there are always special considerations, 
such as national defense, even national prestige, 
which may temporarily justify uneconomic pro- 
duction. But in general, a nation which produces 
goods and services at costs higher than the world’s 
lowest costs (due allowance being made for availa- 
bility of raw materials, equipment, skills, and 
transportation) will waste and finally exhaust its 
resources. To put it another way, a nation which 
seeks to industrialize must set for itself those stan- 
dards of efficiency and productivity which are glob- 
al, or fail. No nation can be an industrial island. 

But how do you determine profitability? In a 
free market economy, such as the American, prices 
are determined inexorably by competition. ‘The 
enterprise must survive within such prices, keeping 
its costs low enough to return an excess over operat- 
ing costs sufficient to recover capital, renew fa- 
cilities, expand, and pay the rent of the capital, 
called dividends. If this does not happen, the 
enterprise fails. In Indian governmental enter- 
prises the fundamentals are the same, but many 
factors are different. Take steel as a case in point. 
Prices on basic items are fixed by government. If 
the price is kept low, then a large user of steel like 
the government-owned railways will profit more and 
the steel industry will profit less. But even if no 
prices were fixed by government there would still 
be a problem of determining profitability. The 
public-sector plants must, whenever feasible, ac- 
quire their iron ore, coal, and power from govern- 
ment-owned suppliers. Each of these public-sector 
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suppliers is interested in showing a profit. (This 
is a fact about both Communism and socialism. 
Regardless of theory, in practice the profit quickly 
becomes the measure of achievement.) Hence the 
price at which one governmental producer sells to 
another becomes a matter of political logrolling. 

I now come to the second major Indian error: 
the idea that taxpayers’ funds invested in produc- 
tive enterprise call for special protections. Why? 
Is not the widow’s mite, invested in some private 
enterprise, as inviolable as the taxpayer’s rupee 
invested in an Indian steel plant? I think so. En- 
terprise involves all kinds of risks: errors in tech- 
nology, failures in sources or quality of raw ma- 
terials, failures in managerial calculations, occa- 
sionally managerial stupidity or corruption. But 
India believes that there can be bureaucratic 
procedures for completely avoiding these risks. 

There is the assumption that there is some sort 
of omniscience in the Ministry of Finance which 
entitles even the lowliest clerks in that ministry to 
pass upon the propriety of the expenditures of some 
other ministry. The fact that parliament has 
approved a budget for the public-sector steel indus- 
try, for example, matters not at all. There are 
many absurd cases. One, known all over India, 
is the case of a requisition for four stopwatches, a 
requirement which any industrial engineer would 
understand instantly. But in India, before the order 
could even be placed, thirteen months and eighty- 
nine procedural steps were required. At one point 
some clerk in Finance inquired of the factory, 
“Why a stopwatch? Why don’t you use an ordinary 
watch?’ Such a procedure is called prior financial 
concurrence. One director of a research laboratory 
told me, ‘‘When we conceive an experiment which 
requires special equipment we order it, but after 
the delays in Finance it will be two to three years 
before we get it. By that time we are so engaged in 
something else that we can’t do the experiment, 
even if we could remember what it was to'be.” 

Another procedure, abortively intended to pro- 
duce infallibility in public-sector management, is 
the post-audit. This is conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Indian Auditor-General, who main- 
tains a corps of his representatives right in the 
plants. This audit is not confined to financial 
accounting. (The financial audit is done by 
chartered public accountants selected by the Audi- 
tor-General.) Rather, it is a device for second- 
guessing management. The resident auditors snoop 
through files or cock their ears for corridor gossip 
hoping to find some fancied mistake of manage- 
ment, the report of which will justify their existence. 
These auditors are usually ignorant of the industrial 
processes they audit; otherwise they would be 
drafted, in a management-scarce society, to man- 
age. They ask some absurd questions, which would 
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be highly amusing except for the drain they make on 
precious executive time. ‘There is the case of an 
audit clerk who noticed what he thought was ex- 
cessive consumption of gasoline on a given Indian 
airline run. In response to his inquiry, the pilot 
replied cryptically, “I lost my bearings.’ Where- 
upon the auditor triumphantly demanded, ‘‘What 
action have you taken to write off the loss of your 
bearings?’’ ‘The real irony of the story is that in the 
audit clerk’s zeal to uncover some infraction, he 
could not pause long enough to remember that the 
word ‘‘bearings’’ is not only one which describes a 
physical part in an internal combustion engine but 
is also a navigational term. 

There is one other poignant factor which makes 
for bad management in India: overeducation. 
There is a blind faith which drives young Indians 
to seek release from the poverty and misery of the 
Indian ages by education. But in a still relatively 
stagnant economy, job opportunities are not avail- 
able to match the aspirations of the ever-mounting 
surge of graduates who find their diplomas no 
open sesame. ‘This means that selections and pro- 
motions in industry are keenly watched and are 
hedged about with a complex of selection boards, 
appeals, and delays. 

In India this is called equity. As a result, a 
given manager has little to do with the composition 
of his organization. Higher governmental authority 
may promote a man away from a manager without 
prior consultation or may impose upon a manager 
a person he does not need or want. Now, a manager 
of any industrial unit, whether it be a gang of a 
dozen or a factory of thousands, who does not have 
a high measure of authority in the selection, pro- 
motion, and discharge of the personnel under his 
jurisdiction cannot have the discipline necessary to 
efficient production. Professor Max Millikan of 
M.I.T., speaking before the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry last August, 
put it bluntly, ‘‘At this stage of the Indian economy 
production must come ahead of equity.” I put it 
to my Indian friends another way: ‘“‘You have to 
make steel before you can make a perfect world.” 
But such homilies are really useless. 

Most Indians, whether those at the top of the 
system or those who are its grievously put-upon 
victims, will agree with even the most critical 
analysis. Indeed, India is full of devastating com- 
mission reports which ‘‘greatly pleased’? Mr. Nehru 
or some minister but which produced no action. 
Some highly placed Indians will say dejectedly 
that the system is too deeply rooted for change. 


L MUST be apparent by now that even if the mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service or of the several 
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other governmental Services were equipped by 
experience, specific training, and temperament 
to manage industrial enterprise — and, in general, 
they are not— the system would defeat them. 
And there are two more factors which would defeat 
them even if the system were not enough. 

First, the gentlemen of the Services are deputed 
for specific management tasks. This word ‘‘de- 
puted” is significant. It means to appoint one as 
a substitute, agent, or representative. So, when a 
Service deputes a plant general manager, it means 
that the Service, not the general manager, is run- 
ning the plant. It follows that a deputy can 
never fail. He knows, and, worse yet, his whole 
organization knows, that although presumptively 
he has authority and responsibility, he is not com- 
mitted to his plant enterprise for better or for 
worse. No one in his organization owes him 
loyalty for the good and sufficient reason that he 
himself has burned no bridges. He can always 
retreat into the womb of the Service from which he 
emerged. One plant which I know well had seven 
general managers in about that number of years. 

There is one more fatal defect in the system. 
If the Service is to be, indeed, the managing agency 
for India’s public-sector industry, there will be a 
high degree of centralization. Steel plants, for 
example, hundreds of miles from Delhi, will be, in 
the last analysis, managed from Delhi, where the 
senior civil servants are located. In fairness I should 
say that Delhi has tried to make broad delegations 
of authority, but the logic is inevitably the other 
way. A junior civil servant at a steel plant in the 
provinces expects some day to be a senior at Delhi. 
He therefore makes sure, despite his authority, to 
remain deferential and above all to keep his record 
free from criticism. The best way to do that is to 
make as few decisions as possible. Let someone else 
make them. The system makes mice of managers. 

A highly centralized system of management can 
work if communications — telephone, telegraph, 
direct tie lines — are good. But communications 
in India are not good. A telephone call spanning a 
distance of a few hundred miles often takes several 
hours. I once tried six times in three days to reach 
Delhi from Srinagar, the summer capital of Kash- 
mir. The connection failed completely four times, 
and twice when completed the line was so noisy 
that the conversation was unintelligible. Even the 
mails are uncertain. Once I received in Calcutta a 
letter mailed ten days previously from Delhi, only 
three air hours away. Under such conditions there 
is no choice but to give local management a high 
degree of autonomy. But this fundamental is not 
understood. Instead, mountainous files lumber 
back and forth, and decisions which should be 
made within hours or days require months. 

What could be done with an Indian industrial 


tragedy in which, as in a Greek tragedy, all the 
conditions of failure are built into the situation ab 
initio? First, and again incongruously, the spiritual 
solution was contained in a Chinese proverb: ‘“‘It 
is better to light a single candle than to curse the 
dark.” On my first trip in early 1963 I refused to 
write a report, which would have simply given 
Indians the satisfaction of agreeing with me — 
and then, in their curious masochistic psychology, 
an excuse for nonaction. Second, in the minister 
and some of his highly placed associates, I found 
men thinking outside the mainstream of Indian 
tradition. I outlined a program of action and invited 
all concerned not to ask me to return unless the 
program was to be launched. 

I did go back for the hot, monsoon-drenched 
summer of 1963, and again last January. We did 
light a single candle: the minister, his associates 
and the senior Civil Service secretaries, who dealt 
apprehensively but tolerantly with my blunt pre- 
scriptions, and I. At Durgapur, one of the public- 
sector steel plants, the minister installed a British 
steelmaker who had twelve years of experience in 
India as a general manager. The minister issued 
to the Indian parliament a statement of a new 
management program which was editorialized by 
a leading Indian newspaper as “‘wise and bold.” 
In general the program for Durgapur emancipated 
that plant from the system. ‘The authority to 
appoint, promote, and discharge was localized; 
authority to devise autonomous pay and bonus 
schemes was granted; purchases were freed from 
pre-audit; authority to go outside the Services 
for a commercial manager and other officers was 
granted; the functions of the financial adviser were 
reduced to a staff nature; approval for plant 
schemes to reduce excessive leave, absenteeism, and 
overmanning was granted; and a special officer was 
delegated to take the brunt of the Auditor-General’s 
inept and fruitless questions off the backs of oper- 
ating executives of the plant. 

My analysis has demonstrated the need for a 
class of managers committed exclusively to enter- 
prise. But no such class for public-sector enterprise 
exists. The next question is how to get it. Better 
pay for public-sector managers and fringe benefits 
keyed to individual enterprises, not to the Services 
— these are the urgent needs. 

The Ford Foundation, at the request of the 
Minister of Steel, Mines, and Heavy Engineering, 
will provide a team of persons experienced in top 
management and staff services, particularly in 
industrial accounting and personnel practices, pay 
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scales, and retirement plans. This team will be 
available in India for an extended period. 

A small group of determined and sophisticated 
Indian men is gathering around the minister. With 
liberal help from the Ford Foundation three of 
them have now been in the United States at ad- 
vanced management schools: Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, M.I.T., and the University of Pitts- 
burgh. They have had not only the benefit of the 
courses but also the experience of living for weeks 
in close association with American and interna- 
tional managers. High-level officers of American 
steel companies have been generous in receiving 
them for technical discussions at both headquarters 
and plant levels. These younger men make a 
hard core of managerial sophistication in India. 

A parenthesis belongs here. There are some good 
managers in India. And there is rather widespread 
knowledge of management theory. But the good 
managers in the public sector must function despite 
the Indian system, and the theorists, for the most 
part, can but bewail a fate which dooms them to 
knowing better in a system which will not permit 
them to practice what they know. In the end the 
system of management by the Services must go. 

Without industrialization India will sit in her 
changeless villages awaiting the next conqueror. 
I say this despite important public and private 
programs for improving agricultural productivity 
and village life. But improved agriculture and 
village life are not in themselves enough to save 
India. On the contrary, when industrialists drive 
the snakes out of the paddies and put up a steel, 
fertilizer, machine tool, or heavy electrical plant, 
a whole new community of twenty, fifty, a hundred 
thousand people is created in two or three years. 
The housing is all new; there is a spigot, a shower, 
and a “‘flush’? in each dwelling (no more living 
behind mud walls and sharing the village well for 
bathing, washing, and drinking). There is a clinic, 
hospital, school, shopping center, and community 
center. Teachers, doctors, and social workers are 
recruited. The plant executives organize a club. 
After a while, a swimming pool is built. The wives 
organize plays, dancing, and the arts. In the plants, 
caste must yield in the end to merit, and by that 
process, and that only, will the caste system end. 

It is industrialization which will drain enough 
people from the stagnant villages and build for 
India a new society. Mahatma Gandhi was wrong. 
The future of India is not in its villages, spinning. 
It is in the factories and the new communities 
around them. May the Indian gods permit. 


The Lions Are Loose 
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L Is a very desolate day. So many days when you 
are beginning to grow older and are dying inside 
seem very desolate, especially when all the young 
men and all the young women are laughing and 
making noises in the streets. When I was a boy, 
living on my father’s hundred-and-eleven-acre farm 
on the outskirts of Canton, Ohio, where the land- 
scape was drab and infested with brick ovens and 
the land itself was sterile, my father used to say 
“the lions are loose’? every time he watched the 
young people locked arm in arm going down the 
roads. I don’t know why I thought about that, but 
I was looking up at the sky just now, and for a full 
second I felt that I was listening to my father laugh- 
ing, when all it was was the wild wind moving across 
the valley. 

My parents at the time I am writing of were 
seemingly in a classification of timelessness and 
agelessness, and I was twelve years old and studying 
a correspondence course in cartooning under Carl 
Anderson, Sherwood Anderson’s brother. I was not, 
I suppose, ever going to be a great artist, heaven for- 
bid, but I had an aunt, my mother’s sister, who 
believed that I had exceptional talent and paid for 
the full course. She also thought I had exceptional 
talent for the piano and would gladly have paid for 
a course in that too. In fact Aunt Sara felt I had 
talent for singing and law and trombone and priest- 
hood and bricklaying; but I grew up long before I 
excelled in anything. So whenever there is weather 
moving around in the sky the way it is now, dreary 
and desolate and awesomely still, and the time of 
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year is winter, I think of my mother’s sister and the 
sounds she made going through life. I think also 
of a twelve-year-old boy whose name was Eugene 
Noltie, who was in the same grade I was in at 
Cherry School in Canton, Ohio, and was a much 
better artist with the pencil than I ever was, and 
he did not have any kind of lessons to help him. 
I really do not know why, anymore, I continue to 
think and talk about Eugene Noltie. I don’t know 
why he comes to mind on the same wave of mem- 
ory, for instance, that my mother’s sister does. But 
sometimes there they are, standing in the gentle 
gilded frame of memory, not close together, for 
they did not know each other. In fact one did not 
know that the other was alive; yet in the gilded 
frame they are enclosed in, they belong to the same 
sound, the same special music and palette of an 
area of time. 

By the time Eugene and I were doing our home- 
work on the kitchen table, my parents had already 
left the hundred-and-eleven-acre farm and gone 
into the town, and my father was working once more 
in the steel mill. He was getting smaller and 
smaller as the years went by; you could stand back 
and watch him shrivel, but he did not know it; 
he was just as puffed up and as alive as he ever was, 
and he used to look at Eugene on some of the eve- 
nings and say, “Well, young man, you will soon be 
one of the lions, you will soon roar in the streets.” 
But poor Gene did not know what to do when my 
father got into one of those moods. He just picked 
at a pimple or two on his face. 


Wood Engraving by Boyd Hanna. Courtesy of the Print Department, Boston Public Library. 


I never saw Eugene’s father. Maybe he left 
home. Some fathers can’t stay home, some are 
running back and forth, some are lost. My own 
mother knew where my father was because he used 
to bluster all over the sky at night, and my mother 
always said to me or to my dog or to the door or 
to the curtain at the window that she could keep 
track of my father better than any other woman. 
And that was literally the gospel truth; she could. 

My Aunt Sara was living out in Los Angeles by 
this time and had invested a great deal of money 
in a vitamin company. She used to send us picture 
postcards of Spring Street looking north or Wilshire 
Boulevard looking west or herself mounted on a 
mule and wearing a large hat that practically hid 
her face, so that it could have been that she herself 
never was on a mule at any time. I used to show 
Gene the pictures of California while we were 
doing our homework, and brag about my aunt, 
and Gene said he could not remember a single in- 
stance in his life when he had a real aunt, and my 
mother would rush to him and throw her arms 
around his neck and tell him that he could use my 
aunt for an aunt if he wanted to, and Gene always 
said he would. 

Eugene’s mother was a frail, skinny, birdlike 
woman with a very high voice and worked in a 
notions department of a large variety store and 
was always coming home after the day was ended, 
through the darkness and the snow; and Eugene 
began to study singing so that he could sing bass 
in a church choir. I don’t know. I could never 
get enough of Gene. I used to hear his voice in 
everything that made a sound. Sometimes it would 
just be a water sprinkler going along the streets 
in the summertime that I heard but it always 
sounded like Gene. Sometimes my father went 
down into the cellar to crack walnuts and chestnuts 
close beside the furnace, and the sound that the 
hammer made cracking those nuts sounded like 
something that Gene was saying. I swear I don’t 
know how to tell it. In fact I liked Gene so well that 
we used to play hooky from school and go to the 
library and draw pictures för each other. 

“Here is a picture of a wagon,” Gene would say 
as he held up a beautiful picture of a wagon. 

“Here is a picture of an Indian,” I would say, 
and I held up a picture of an Indian and Gene 
always pretended that what he was looking at of 
mine was really what I wanted it to be, but it was 
not most of the time. 

Finally we were nineteen years old or so and we 
rented a room underneath a moving-picture thea- 
ter. We were going to be sign painters. Gene had 
two or three brushes and I had two or three and a 
jar of red watercolor by the name of Carter’s and 
I don’t know what kind Gene had but we went into 
business. He lettered his name on the window and 
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I lettered mine, with the middle initial thrown in 
because that was my father’s name. Eugene came 
to the room every day carrying a package of 
graham crackers and three bananas which he 
consumed at noontime. 

But in a little while we were finding it difficult 
to pay the five dollars rent for the room, so 
we hurried out every day through that whole 
blizzard of winter, through the darkness in the sky 
and the sounds of automobile chains clanking on 
the fenders, and we hunted for just one more person 
who might want to be a sign painter, because we 
needed another name on our window to help pay 
the rent. 

“I guess in a way this is the lions, 
Gene said. 

And as we walked along in the deepening snow 
with our hands jammed deep in our overcoat 
pockets, I said, “We are the lions loose in the streets. 
We are the hungry lions loose.” 

One time Gene and I broke into a little door that 
was in the wall of our sign shop and found that 
it opened up into a cellar of a candy store, and we 
stole a twenty-five-pound slab of Hershey’s choco- 
late, and Eugene had a lot more pimples on his 
face than I did and was skinnier than I was and I 
guess he ate the most chocolate for that reason. 

Once in a while during the cold darknesses that 
were heavy upon the city of my birth Eugene came 
to our house to talk. We were getting very old now, 
probably twenty, and my mother would fix a 
dish of fudge or a dish of cereal and bananas be- 
cause Gene liked bananas, and we would just sit 
there in that wonderful kitchen that belonged to 
my father and mother and sometimes we would 
do nothing but exchange screeches in the rocking 
chairs or sometimes we wouldn’t even do that, we 
would sit remembering. And then my father would 
go down into the cellar and stir the furnace fire 
and Gene sometimes said when you were least 
expecting him to say anything that he wished he 
had a father who could fix the fire in the cellar 
because when a woman went down to fix the fire you 
could tell by the kind of heat it made that the fire had 
been stirred by a woman. You could really tell, 
he used to say; and then the wind would blow again 
and my father would come puffing up the cellar steps 
and ask us to listen to something in the streets, 
whatever it might have been. ‘‘Listen to the noises,” 
he would say. “Hear how they cry and march!” 

And the streetlight on the corner would swing 
back and forth where Struble Avenue touched 
Ninth Street, and my mother would get a cold in 
the chest and have to be rubbed with Musterole while 
my father brewed a potful of sassafras tea, and when 
Gene went home there was a fragrance of love in 
our house. Gene always said things that were good, 
always things that were positive, never anything 
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dark. I don’t believe I ever heard Eugene say the 
word black. 

But he is dead now. I don’t know when he died. 
I can’t remember anything that was connected 
with his death except that my Aunt Sara died the 
same year in a room of her own in Los Angeles, 
three flights up from the street. She had been sit- 
ting at a window looking out across the city. The 
company that she had invested in, the vitamin con- 
cern, fell into hard times and was liquidated and 
my aunt, in order to reclaim some of her losses, 
had asked to have two thousand bottles of the vita- 
mins sent to her house, and she died with all those 
bottles unopened. They were stashed under her 
bed and in the medicine chest and in the bathtub 
and in the icebox and I guess she had given a bottle 
to everyone in the apartment for a Christmas 
present. 

But there she was, wrapped in a blue shawl star- 
ing through eyes that were not focused on anything 
out across the expanse of Los Angeles, probably 
even having wondered how many people walking 
around down there were walking around and in 
good health because of those vitamins. 

And Gene, I guess, is flying around somewhere 
now. Maybe he was the pigeon that just a while 
ago smashed into our television aerial or the robin 
redbreast that a neighbor boy killed with a slingshot 
that his father bought from a door-to-door salesman. 
The sky is just one even layer of gray. It is such a 
sad sky. I can pull back the curtain to it and stare 
at it a long time and even pretend that it can open 
up like a wave of wind and let the sunshine through, 
and let the rays of light shine down upon this house 
now and suck up the loneliness that is in it and the 
frettings and the unrest, but then I allow the cur- 
tain to fall back from my right hand because my 
left hand is on the keyboard of this typewriter 
and I look at my thin hands and hear the winds sing. 

My father used to wear a sapphire ring on just 
such days as this. He wore it when he was proud of 
life and proud of living and proud of my mother. 
That was when he wore it, and he wore purple 
sleeve holders and black police shoes and strutted 
about smoking a ten-cent cigar all day Sunday and 
I thought to myself, what a wonderful achievement: 
to be grown up and wear a sapphire ring and pur- 
ple sleeve holders. I wonder if Gene’s father would 
have done that. 

Still, I remember my grandfather and grand- 
mother sitting together, yet not together, on a hazy 
desolate afternoon in the dead of winter. They 
never even talked to each other; they just spoke 
through their presence. And the weather would 
be just as it is now: cold and dark, raw and deso- 
late. So you don’t know, really. 


Sometimes when I have forgotten to think about 
Eugene Noltie or my wonderful Aunt Sara, who 
would gladly have given me all her vitamins had 
she thought I needed them, I want to run out of my 
house and out of my existence and straight for a 
snowdrift and throw myself into it and never come 
out. 

I wish I could do that. Sometimes I wish I had 
never moved away from where it snows in the 
wintertime. I always go back to the days when I 
used to walk in the freezing cold and smell my 
father’s cigar. One time, out here in California, I 
followed a man for five or six blocks just to inhale 
the memory of my father, just to remember freezing 
with my father, just to listen to Eugene Noltie 
chew graham crackers and sing bass in a church 
choir. 

But I will bet you one single thing. I will bet 
you that over half of the loveliness of that childhood 
that I can recall on an instant’s notice is nothing 
but sounds and smells of shops and fire engines and 
things or the smell of hay or the dinner bucket that 
my father used to carry with a stale piece of jelly- 
bread in it. Maybe poor old Eugene Noltie is a 
vision of something to come. Maybe he or my art 
lessons or my beautiful Aunt Sara never existed. 
And yet this afternoon, looking out, hearing the 
lions, I feel pain. 


A TROUT 


by Robert Nye 


Waiting for you, I sat and watched a trout 

And found some warp of comfort in the thought 
That I might catch or counterfeit his style 

Of silence, to and fro, a subtle fool 

In the dark places of the yielding stream 

Or that far deeper water where you dream, 


Forgive me that I have no gentleness 

To be at home with you, nor business 

To know you thoroughly, and only you. 
With nothing done and nothing much to do 
I wait to take you coldly by the hand, 
Shaken with love I cannot understand. 
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Sportsman, author, and conservationist, CLARK C. VAN FLEET ts a native Californian who for five decades has 


roamed the forests and fished the streams of the West Coast. atLantic readers will recall Mr. Van Fleet's article in 


defense of Rachel Carson, when the chemical companies attacked her as the author of SILENT SPRING. In this new 


article Mr. Van Fleet gives further evidence that Miss Carson was right. 


$ you were to go to a drugstore and attempt to 
buy a bottle of strychnine or arsenic, or any other 
radical poison, you would have to have a doctor’s 
prescription and sign the poison register. Today 
you can patronize any supermarket, corner gaso- 
line station, or many variety stores, make your 
choice of pesticide or insecticide, pay for it at the 
counter, and walk off with it. Just three drops of 
some of these radicals in a glass of water would 
be enough to kill you. Left carelessly where chil- 
dren could reach them, they could maim, burn, or 
kill, depending on the character of each. You have 
to read the fine print to discover that they are dead- 
ly poison. 

An agriculturist, his representative, or his farm- 
hand can buy these same potions by the barrel or 
by the hundred-barrel lot (fifty gallons to the 
barrel) at any supply station, with either cash or 
credit. He can then mix his own formula, apply 
it to his orchard or row crop at his own determined 
time, windy or still, drench his own trees or land, 
lightly or heavily, at his own will. 

Rachel Carson’s death in April was a real blow 
to science. Her predictions in Silent Spring are prov- 
ing, despite the scoffing of her critics, all too true. 
In fact, as the truth develops, her warnings of 
danger were entirely too modest. Accumulations 
of chlorinated hydrocarbons in some areas of the 
country, particularly in lakes and in the deltas of 
many of our rivers, have already reached dread 
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proportions. The volume of fish kills and the deci- 
mation of crustaceans and other marine life are 
frightening. Unfortunately, if we can read the signs 
aright, the losses and the ultimate danger to humans 
are just at the threshold of panic possibilities. 

In my own state of California the crab fishery on 
the ocean side of San Francisco Bay has heretofore 
flourished for years. The crab is one of the sea’s 
scavengers. Dead carcasses of fish from the Sacra- 
mento River and the San Joaquin Delta floating 
down with each tide maintained a constant source 
of food for the crustaceans on the ocean floor front- 
ing the bay. In the heyday of the fishery, when 
millions of salmonoid fish spawned and died in 
the tributaries of these great rivers, millions of 
crabs battened and grew fat on the float from these 
streams year after year. In 1957-1958 nineteen 
million pounds of crab were taken off these banks. 
Since then the crab fishery has declined with ap- 
palling suddenness. In 1962 the catch was about 
1.2 million pounds. In spite of prognostications of 
improvement, the 1963-1964 season has proved to 
be another disappointment, and the catch will be 
considerably less, disastrously so. The price of 
crabs in the San Francisco markets has risen above 
that for caviar and even pâté de foie gras, but the 
fishermen who formerly flourished in opulence 
now are on the verge of bankruptcy. Day after day 
the pots are brought up with no crabs in them. 
Hundreds of men will lose their livelihood. 
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Richard Poole, marine biologist in charge of the 
California Fish and Game crab laboratory at 
Menlo Park, answered the question as to what had 
happened to the crab crop with a blunt “I don’t 
know.” He then went on to expatiate on the pos- 
sibility of a crab Shangri-la somewhere far out in 
the ocean, undisturbed by man, where millions 
upon millions of these crustaceans elude us. My 
=- own guess is that for the last five years there has 
been a decided increase in the float of bodies from 
our inland waters freighted with a deadly load. 
Thousands, possibly millions, of fish have been 
killed by pesticide residues where waste waters 
have been dumped into the river and the delta 
from rice fields, beet fields, and cotton fields, as 
well as from the orchards and row crops bordering 
upon our waterways. Each spraying program is 
conducted from early spring until well into the 
summer. ‘The polluted bodies reach the banks of 
San Francisco Bay in greater or lesser numbers 
with every turn of the tide. The crabs feeding on 
these carcasses die from the poisons contained in 
the bodies. It is as simple as that. 

Young crabs are born as free-swimming larvae 
of rather minute size. In appearance they are 
something like attenuated shrimp. ‘They are also 
extremely vulnerable at this stage. Poison-con- 
taminated water at the mouth of the bay, where 
the young crabs seek warmer-than-ocean currents, 
can easily account for serious losses among these 
creatures. 


I AM reminded of the river of my youth, as it was 
fifty years ago and as it has now become in my old 
age. Fifty years ago the Russian River was a scene 
of constant rustic beauty. There were deep pools, 
with sparkling rifles pellucid and gin-clear in the 
summertime, where the minnows sported in the 
shallows. Game fish boiled in the deep runs, where 
a sack of crawfish could be captured by the judi- 
cious use of a small net and a piece of fresh liver 
any evening, and where smallmouth bass could be 
lured from the deeper water with a popper or a 
fly. 
As one walked along the gravel banks that sloped 
toward the water, a cloud of frogs, varying in size 
from the diameter of a nickel to a silver dollar, 
would jump across the path and plop into the 
stream to seek safety. Every turn of the river 
brought the rattle of a kingfisher, the lumbering 
flight of a heron with his startled croak, the plunge 
of an osprey as he centered on some unwary prey. 
In the spring the air was filled with birdsong, the 
tinkle of robins, the happy warble of chats, the 
whistle of blackbirds, the insectlike trill of numer- 
ous warblers. The world was alive with move- 
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ment, color, and song. The Russian River had a 
run of steelhead that was second to none in our 
coastal streams during the fall and winter, as their 
progeny filled the river and its tributaries with 
summer trout. It is only a small stream as rivers 
go, probably 175 miles in length. It drains but a 
part of Sonoma and Mendocino counties. — 

Today, from Ukiah down, about one half of its 
length, it is a biological desert. Along its gravel 
shores one never sees a frog, the crawfish are prac- 
tically wiped out, bass are very scarce, minnows 
are in short supply, and rarely does one spot a 
kingfisher. The heron rookery on the east slope 
of a steep hill opposite the Wohler Bridge is prac- 
tically deserted, singing birds are few and far be- 
tween, ospreys are to be found only along the lower 
river hard by the sea. The fishing has gone down, 
down, down. Only by the most strenuous efforts 
of the Fish and Game Commission in planting 
salmon and steelhead has some paltry semblance 
of the runs of former years been maintained. And 
what a travesty of its former beauty remains. 

Winter or summer, the river is never clear. 
Solids of one kind or another are constantly being 
carried slowly downstream to reach the ocean 
eventually. In many respects the river is but an 
open sewer. At times it stinks. The many deep 
holes that formerly graced its bed are, for the most 
part, gone. From the gougings of the dozen or 
more gravel companies that work its length comes 
a constant outpouring of wash water to keep the 
water turbid, while the fines and sand fill the holes 
during every freshet. 

The condition of the water is utterly deplorable. 
Open sewers, outfall from inadequate treatment 
plants, unremoved detergents (their foam looking 
from a distance like snow), waste water from food 
processing plants, pesticide and insecticide residue 
from the orchards that line both sides of the river 
for miles, all contribute to this sink of evil that once 
went by the name of a river. Invisible death to all 
its inhabitants in the name of progress. 

Thousands of streams from coast to coast are 
in the same predicament as is the Russian River. 
Every trickle, runnel, or brook that runs through 
our arable land carries its load of poison ineradi- 
cable, unbroken down, fatal to all life, from its 
source to the main rivers. The landlocked salmon 
of Lake Sebago and other glacial lakes of the north 
have been found to contain in their fatty tissues 
such a high content of DDT that they have been 
banned as food and declared inedible. In some 
places lake trout are diminishing alarmingly be- 
cause propagation has stopped. New York State 
is deeply concerned about the trout in Lake 
George. There have been reports of heavy fish 


kill in Lakes Superior and Michigan. 


Senator Ribicoff has made the condition of the 


delta of the Mississippi the subject of a speech in 
Congress as well as of an interrogation of mem- 
bers of the fisheries research department and the 
surgeon general’s office. Ten million fish are re- 
ported to have been killed in the Mississippi Delta 
in the past five years, and each year the fatalities 
are mounting enormously. The shrimp beds off and 
in the mouths of the river are being seriously dam- 
aged, some completely destroyed. Eventually the 
venom is quite likely to affect the fishery of the 
Gulf itself. Chesapeake Bay reports infection which 
if not sharply curtailed will destroy the magnificent 
oyster beds. From every direction similar reports 
are being brought in. 

The President has declared war on poverty in 
round terms. The citadel of democracy shall end 
this blight on one fifth of its people. But what of 
the legacy we of today are about to leave our citi- 
zens? Are we to continue to flout and ignore the 
tenets of sound health practice so that a few com- 
mercial interests can fill their pockets and spew 
their wastes and poisons into our rivers and streams 
to the detriment of all? 

So far Secretaries Freeman and Udall have 
dragged their feet in their own departments. No 
effort has been made in the field to stop or curtail 
the use of dangerous or damaging pesticides or 
insecticides. ‘The Forest Service goes merrily on 
with DDD, DDT, and heptachlor spraying pro- 
grams in spite of the evident dangers involved. 
Farm advisers still link their recommendations to 
formulas containing endrin, aldrin, and dieldrin, 
though they must be aware of the dangerous toxic- 
ity of these insecticides. The same may truly be 
said of state and county agents in the field. All 
seem to take their cues from the salesmen for the 
spray chemical companies and the commercial 
agents in their respective fields. 

I hold no brief for the managers and officials of 
the major oil companies, the chemical manufac- 
turers, or their aides and abettors, who foisted on 
the agriculturist these dreadful combinations of 
dangerous poisons when they knew full well their 
nature and deadly properties. Even if they claim 
they did not, it relieves them of no responsibility 
whatsoever. If the tests were not made for a suffi- 
cient time to determine the true properties of the 
insecticides or pesticides, their sale and distribution 
were all the more reprehensible. If they knew 
and went ahead with sales anyway, it was a das- 
tardly deed. 

Secretary Celebrezze and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have now com- 
pletely boxed the compass in their attitude on the 
dangers of pesticide contamination. ‘The indiffer- 
ence of last year has changed to a demand for im- 
mediate and urgent reforms. They now request 
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that steps be taken to control the use of pest poisons 
on farmlands. But the dangers to human life are 
still being played down. Dr. James Hundley, 
assistant surgeon general, told the subcommittee 
of which Senator Ribicoff is temporary chairman 
that he would have no hesitation about drinking 
the New Orleans water or eating shrimp from 
the Gulf. He admitted, however, that if he had 
an alternative, he would not eat catfish caught in 
the Mississippi River. But there are people living 
in the delta to whom eating catfish is almost a 
daily event. 

The danger is now and immediate. The evi- 
dence of a rapid buildup of virulent poisons in our 
streams, lakes, and rivers is mounting every day. 
The spraying season has already begun in Califor- 
nia. Pears, apples, prunes, apricots, and peaches 
have all been sprayed for psylla, blight, codling 
moth, scale, and so forth. Some orchards have re- 
ceived two or three doses. Nearly every agent, 
cooperative, and supplier has laid in his full sup- 
ply of insecticides, enough to last him well into 
the fall. In California this supply runs into hun- 
dreds of tons. Soon the airplanes will be flying 
their loads over cotton, sugar beets, and rice fields. 
The season is rapidly getting into full swing. Later 
will come aphis, stinkbugs, red and two-spot 
spider, and so on, until harvesttime. Each appli- 
cation will drench the trees and saturate the ground. — 
Then the autumn rains will come, and every 
trickle, rivulet, and ditch will carry a deadly load 
of poisons into our streams and rivers again. This 
war will not be won by inaction. The time to act 
is now. 

It is my feeling that many of the spray formulas 
(there are now some sixteen hundred registered in 
the state of California) have not been sufficiently 
tested by the manufacturers or the state depart- 
ments charged with the testing and the issuance of 
the licenses. I believe all licenses for chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, derivatives thereof, or mixtures with 
other chemicals should be canceled as of Octo- 
ber 1, and that no further licenses should be issued 
until the substances under discussion have been 
tested and passed by competent federal author- 
ities. ‘Then there should be strict regulations for 
their use. 

It should be the duty of the Department of Agri- 
culture alone to issue licenses for the manufacture 
and sale of any of these substances, formulas, de- 
rivatives, or mixtures. The states should recognize 
the federal licenses and forbid the use of any such 
formula unless a license can be shown at the per- 
son’s, corporation’s, or partnership’s place of use 
or sale. The corporations manufacturing these sub- 
stances at present will cry to high heaven, but they 
have only themselves to blame. 
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BY PHOEBE-LOU ADAMS A member of the aTLANTIC’s editorial staff, with a love for antiquily, 


PHoEBE-Lou Apams conducted a one-woman exploration of the Greek Islands and the mainland in the spring of 
last year. We published four of her papers in 1963, and this is the third of a new series. 


Moxie Julius Caesar, a bit of a playboy and tem- 
porarily out of office in Rome, occupied his time 
learning oratory in Rhodes, under that same Pro- 
fessor Molon who had instructed Cicero. It was 
quite the thing for Romans to improve their minds 
in Rhodes. Cassius and Brutus both studied there, 
and the Emperor Nero once proposed to abdicate 
and settle quietly on the island. His change of 
mind was presumably a great disappointment to 
everybody but the Rhodians. 

The islanders used to claim that their territory 

was named for the rosebushes that thrive on it and 
that their patron was the sun-god. The last claim 
was true if they believed it. I understand philolo- 
gists are still settling the first. Roses, sunlight, and 
the sea breeze have always made Rhodes attractive 
to lazy visitors, and I went there expecting to bask 
on the beach. I was too early. 

Good Friday — Greek Good Friday — was 
chilly. The sea flashed tropical sapphire and aqua- 
marine, but the wind blew straight out of the north, 
and the charming little white-fringed waves that 
crinkled on the shore were snow cold. All the 
bright umbrellas had been taken in because they 

. tipped south and nobody was sitting under them 
anyway, and the beach was left to the wind, the 
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water, and the Germans. The place was full of 
Germans who had come to swim in the sunny 
Mediterranean, which they did, emerging slate blue 
to report that it was warmer than the Baltic. 

The barkeep, his glass-polishing altogether dis- 
rupted by an influx of customers at ten in the 
morning, clanked the handles of the espresso ma- 
chine and announced above the hissing that it was 
very unusual weather for the time of year. The 
concierge had not had the benefit of a hitch in the 
United States. He shivered and called things 
très impossible and regretted that reservations to 
Crete were unavailable, all the planes booked up, 
and besides, sir, it is also cold in Iraklion. 

The island of Rhodes is shaped like an almond, 
with the point, where the city of Rhodes stands, 
aiming north toward the coast of Asia Minor. The 
wind from the Turkish highlands swept straight 
down over the town and grew colder as the day 
passed, but regardless of the gale and the miseries 
of tourists, Rhodes prepared for the evening cere- 
monies. Palm fronds and flowers were put up out- 
side the church on the old harbor, spotlights were 
strung, and the epitaphion was trimmed with great 
bunches of white lilies. This was not easy work, for 
the wires whipped in the wind, ladders rocked, and 


palms, hats, and flowers bowled away down the 
waterfront. A group of small boys, gathered at the 
harbor entrance where a bronze stag on a column 
allegedly marks the site of the lost Colossus, tested 
the wind and disapproved of it. They would be 
expected to carry candles in the procession. 

The Church of the Evanghelistria is a long, 
narrow building lying between the main waterfront 
boulevard and Mandraki Harbor. It faces on a 
paved plaza between the street and the harbor, 
not on the traffic, and like a number of other things 
in Rhodes, it is not as old as it tries to look. When 
Mussolini took a fancy to the island, which was an 
Italian possession from 1912 to 1948, the whole 
town was dusted up and restored. The Evanghelis- 
tria was built, supposedly to plans dating back to 
the Knights of Saint John of Jerusalem, during this 
period, and its only distinction is that it remains a 
church. Most of the Italian structures have been 
thriftily converted by the Greeks into schools, hos- 
pitals, and orphanages. 

A rather pretty building in its Musso-medieval 
style, the church is not nearly large enough for the 
Good Friday congregation. By ten in the evening, 
although the sky had clouded over and the weather 
was bone-chilling, the plaza was thick with peo- 
ple. The younger members of the crowd had 
crossed the street to ooze up the steps of the post 
office, and a small group managed to perch, dry, 
in the intricacies of a baroque fountain on the 
plaza. Entrance to the church itself was impossible. 
The open doors showed a confusion of light and 
glitter and people packed like olives in a jar. 

The crowd outside was quiet, dressed in dark 
winter clothes and speaking in murmurs. Children 
carrying candles shielded them behind rosy, trans- 
lucent hands or nudged the nearest adult for an- 
other light, producing a continual scatter of small 
blue flares in the dark. The spotlights were not 
turned on until the procession emerged from the 
church, when a sudden blaze illuminated the great 
filigree standards of gold and silver rocking above 
the heads of the people. 

Behind the standards came two lantern bearers 
escorting the plain wooden cross. The candles 
burning on the head and crosspiece were blown 
out before the bearer, who made heavy weather of 
the lintel, got past the door. Then came the grave, 
bearded priests, the metropolitan in stiff gold robes 
and his colleague in black, followed by the epi- 
taphion carried on the shoulders of four young men. 
There was no image of the dead Christ inside it — 
only the elaborate gilded bier, like a miniature 
pavilion, strung with wind-bruised lilies and small 
lights that must have run on batteries, for they de- 
fied the gale. 

The group swung into the street beside the 
church, facing north, where the head of the pro- 
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cession was already formed. The lads who had 
worried about the wind proved to be boy scouts, 
and their candles had been equipped with paper 
shields. A contingent from the navy, arms reversed, 
fell into step on the edges of the parade. The navy 
band struck up a slow, sad march, the brass wailing 
unevenly in the wind, and the procession moved 
off. 

The crowd followed slowly, of necessity, because 
groups of police had been artfully strung through 
it to hold down the pace. Candles and small 
Japanese lanterns gleamed here and there, went out 
and were relighted. Houses along the route had 
candles burning in their windows, and sometimes 
sparklers or Roman fires lit up a garden, a tangle 
of wisteria or half a rosebush shimmering briefly in 
the dark. The band played steadily on, repeating 
the same tune in the same sweet, melancholy scream 
until it began to produce the effect of a dirge on the 
Scottish pipes — a desire to cry, or hit somebody, 
or both. When the second turning made it clear 
that the route would cover another three quarters 
of a mile, I ducked between two impassive sailors 
and went back to the church. 


A SCATTERING of the old and stout sat inside, 
motionless under the harsh light reflected from 
gilding and brass and crystal, for the church is — 
very thoroughly electrified. The plaza was empty 
except for a row of youths holding their point of 
vantage on the post office steps, a man with a cigar, 
and me. I had trouble with a match. ‘‘Allow me, 
please,’’ said the cigar smoker, producing a lighter, 
and then, ‘‘American?’’ 

I admitted it and was told in exchange that he 
had spent more than forty years in the United 
States, become a citizen, married an American 
wife, and now proposed to spend his old age in his 
native island. “I was a laborer all my life,’ he 
explained in the slow, deep, almost accentless 
English which many of the returned immigrants 
speak. “I am not an educated man. I don’t get 
much social security, but it is enough to live here 
and bring up our little boy in comfort.’ His wife, 
unfortunately, had taken an instant and determined 
dislike to the island. 

“No conveniences. In America, every working- 
man’s house has such things — beautiful washing 
machines, refrigerators, television. Here, no. [| 
tell you,” he confided, ‘“‘I forget how it is here.” 
I gathered that a visit to his relatives in the Old 
Town, with a charcoal cookstove and water from 
the community pump, had startled him as much as 
it had his wife. ‘‘They live like pigs,” he lamented, 
“and they can’t help it, but my wife, she can’t 
live that way. She is young.” 
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“Yes, beautiful climate — this tonight is un- 
usual — but nothing, nothing. She doesn’t speak 
Greek. This place frightens her.” 

It didn’t frighten him, even after forty years, 
for conditions had improved. Leaning against 
Mussolini’s church, his cigar marking dim red 
lines as he gestured with it in the dark, he described 
the Rhodes of his boyhood. The Italians had been 
bustling, pushy overlords, determined to make the 
Rhodian Greeks into proper Italian citizens, and to 
this end they not only taught Italian in the schools, 
they began to make restrictions against the speak- 
ing of Greek anywhere. This brought on an Easter 
Sunday demonstration which was put down by the 
military, with some bloodshed. ‘‘You can see bullet 
holes in the churches still,’ said my acquaintance. 
“My uncle died of wounds — bayonet. ‘This is 
why we are still bitter enemies of Italians.’? So he 
had gone to the States, about 1920, liked it and 
thought himself well treated, married late and 
come home at last with the young American wife 
who couldn’t stand Rhodes. 

His wife came out of the church, where she had 
been keeping the little boy out of the wind, because 
the child was bored and wanted to see Daddy. She 
said she did indeed think poorly of the island. “We 
can’t find a house fit to live in. It’s not that I 
expect luxury, you know, but the houses we’ve 
seen — you wouldn’t believe it. No bathroom. Or 
if there is a bathroom, there’s no water. Now, 
Joe, you know that’s silly.” 

Ruefully, her husband agreed. 

A steady shuffle in a side street announced the 
return of the epitaphion. The band was silent now, 
and the procession rounded the post office and 
approached the church to the beat of a single 
mufHed drum. The wind had strewn the street 
with broken palm fronds and flowers, which were 
erratically revealed, along with the feet of the 
marchers, by sparklers tossed from the post office 
roof. The two priests paused on the church steps 
and faced the plaza. Their voices were ragged 
from the difficult service, but still strong enough to 
carry above the mumble of the crowd and identify 
the band’s long-dead march as the Kyrie Eleison. 

The epitaphion bearers crouched through the 
door to wary whispers of “Hamilá, hamild,’’? and 
the forward edge of the crowd swept in behind them. 
Deploring the American female’s lack of adapta- 
bility, I walked back to the hotel, where the ele- 
vator, having reached the second floor, sighed 
like a tired dog and fell into the basement. It is 
not easy to adapt to being shut up in a nonfunc- 
tioning elevator in the cellar of a Greek hotel, even 
one of the luxury class. When pounding did no 
good, I tried a rebel yell. It was amateur, but the 
Rhodians didn’t know that. Results were immed- 
iate and satisfactory. 
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I went to bed feeling a certain sympathy for 
Joe’s wife. 


Ho Saturday is a terrible time for lambs. 
Their hides were carried back and forth across the 
city on bicycles and trucks and handcarts. Every 
vehicle in town seemed to be moving lamb hides, 
while the carcasses were carried home by Rhodian 
householders. The method is to wrap a sheet of 
newspaper around the lamb’s ribs to protect the 
coat sleeve, heave the animal up tail foremost, and 
walk off with it under the arm. Since the body is 
absolutely intact except for the ears, the pedestrian 
behind a lamb purchaser faces a doleful, bloody, 
bobbing head and a glassy, reproachful stare. 

The first lamb worried me. By the time I followed 
the fourth one up the Street of the Knights, I had 
become indifferent to their fate, like Byron watch- 
ing the guillotine in action. Besides, I had passed 
a restaurant, and the smell of roasting lamb is 
influential. 

The Street of the Knights runs along the northern 
quarter of the Old Town of Rhodes. Old and New 
have confusing connotations here. The New Town 
is built over the ruins of Hellenistic Rhodes, which 
turn up on street corners and make the construction 
of new foundations a dreadful business. Houses 
are set on piers, lest the collapse of forgotten sub- 
cellars should bring them down in a heap, and the 
discovery of any respectable relic is a disaster, 
halting the whole enterprise in a tangle of red tape. 
Old, however, merely means late medieval. The 
Old Town is the area enclosed by the fortifications 
of the Hospitalers, who took refuge on the island 
after the fall of Acre in 1291. Within twenty years 
they had taken complete control of the place, over 
the testy protests of the emperor up in Byzantium, 
who thought he owned it. They then devoted to 
fortifying the island that energy which could no 
longer be satisfactorily employed against the Turks. 
Acre had finished crusading in Asia, practically 
speaking, but the Knights of Saint John refused to 
admit it. They hung on in Rhodes and the Dodec- 
anese for another two hundred years, and were 
ousted by Suleiman I on New Year’s Day in 1523, 
after an expensive siege of six months’ duration. 

Six months is a long time when the garrison is 
small and the besieging force enormous. The walls 
of the Old Town explain it at a glance. Built of 
dull gray-yellow stone, they rise behind the dry 
moat like a hill range, lumbering into towers and 
battlements that must have bristled with guns. 
Suleiman’s artillery was presumably the best that 
his time could provide, but it was not equal to 
these terrible walls. The remnant of the knights — 
one hundred and eighty men under the grand 


master Villiers de L’Isle-Adam — surrendered with 
honor and were permitted to leave the island. 

The enormous fortification then fell into ob- 
solescence and gentle decay, until the antiquarian 
enthusiasm of the Italians caused a spate of repairs. 
Lost buildings were reconstructed, fallen walls were 
set up again, roofs were replaced, stonework was 
pointed, and the dust of centuries was scrubbed 
from carvings and cornices. The result of all this 
effort is now displayed for the amusement of tour- 
ists. It is handsome, but too neat, in spite of the 
goats and sheep tethered in the bottom of the moat. 
It looks like a vast movie set on which somebody is 
filming the wrong picture. 

The stone-paved Street of the Knights runs from 
one of the main gates on the harbor up a long slope 
to the palace of the Grand Master. It is wide enough 
to accommodate an automobile or even a truck, 
which means that when it was laid out it was ex- 
travagantly broad. The buildings that line it were 
originally the headquarters of the various contin- 
gents of knights. They were divided into groups 
according to language, and the housefronts still 
show the arms of the knights of England, Italy, 
France, and Germany, but children dart in and 
out the doors, and radios roar jazz through the 
windows. Rhodes enjoys a Voice of America 
broadcasting ship just off the coast in one direction, 
and Radio Cyprus in the other, and listens perma- 
nently, like it or not, to the tongue of England. 

The Grand Master’s high, untenanted halls are 
open to the public at suitable hours. There is no 
avoiding a guide. Visitors are not permitted to 
roam unsupervised about the palace for fear they 
may trample on the mosaics. 

These mosaics are representations of gods, god- 
desses, animals, laurel wreaths, and other such an- 
tique favorites, and most of them come from the 
island of Kos. They have no business in a medieval 
castle, but since they had been dug up and needed 
protection while the castle needed new flooring, 
the Italians sacrificed congruity to practicality of 
a sort. Actual practicality, of course, was ignored, 
for these delicately cut and fitted little stones were 
never intended to support steel spindle heels or 
spiked golf shoes or Teutonic hiking boots. ‘The 
guide, rattling off information in an Anglo-Franco- 
Italo-Germanic language of his own invention, 
kept his serious attention centered on our feet. 
Every anecdote was interrupted by warnings to 
stay off the mosaics, warnings continually forgotten 
as we gawked at electric chandeliers of Murano 
glass, or a Louis XV drawing-room set in gilded 
wood and white and gold striped satin from which 
tufts of stuffing bulged picturesquely, for the palace 
is infested with improbabilities. When the guide 
described a mosaic damsel riding a sea serpent as 
Europa, nobody protested. It seemed, at the mo- 
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ment, as though a sea serpent might well represent 
a bull. 

Outside the palace and the jurisdiction of the 
guide, a small enclosed garden lies under the 
battlements. It is neglected and contains, besides 
trees, tools, weeds, and ragged grass, half a dozen 
long stone boxes filled with dirt and growing a 
thin crop of nettles. The boxes are covered with the 
battered arms and indecipherable names of for- 
gotten Knights of the Cross, and there is more of 
the past in this row of empty tombs than in all the 
expensive restoration inside the building. Across 
the ramparts, looking east, the Turkish coast sulks 
in the afternoon sun, only a few hours’ sail away. 


o We of the Street of the Knights the Old Town 
is much livelier. This section has not been re- 
stored; it has simply survived. Narrow alleys 
wander in confusing loops ending, inexplicably, 
back where they started. Thin stone arches span 
the streets, striping everything with shadow. The 
place is full of small enterprises, tourist shops 
selling rugs, embroideries, and cracked brass pots, 
bakeries, butcher shops, shoemakers, and tailoring 
establishments, where boys who seem no more than 
children sit hunched over sewing machines, Free 
schooling ends at age fourteen, unless the law has 
changed very recently, and most families cannot 
afford to do anything but put their sons to work 
at that age. 

Houses stand wall to wall with the shops. Their 
windows are usually high up in the facade, but the 
street doors, rickety and with peeling paint, give on 
courtyards whitewashed to a dazzle and crammed 
with flowers. The inhabitants of Rhodes seem to 
be able to make anything grow in pots, including 
rosebushes sagging under immense, sweet-scented 
blooms. Sometimes a lamb or a kid, tethered at _ 
the doorway, plays watchdog and bleatsindignantly _ 
at snooping strangers. E 

Wandering about in the Old Town has its sport- _ 
ing aspect because the map provided by the tourist 
office covers only the main streets. I turned down 
an alley to admire a carved double door with brass 
handles and a knocker in the shape of a fragile, 
heavily ringed hand. Fatima’s, perhaps? I spotted 
an explosion of Easter lilies on a balcony and went 
to look closer. Then I was lost, but remembering 
the mosque, I looked for the minaret soaring above 
the housetops and followed it, unaware of this 
simple fact: there is more than one mosque in the 
Old Town. 

The wrong mosque lured me into no-man’s-land, 
a small open field strewn with boulders, fallen 
masonry, and bits of rusty machinery. Poppies and 
scrawny grass grew in the hard yellow dirt, and 
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small dust devils whirled between the stones. The 
place was not exactly a vacant lot, or a dump, or a 
blasted heath, but it was distinctly not prosperous. 
The buildings surrounding it were low and sad, 
with cracked stucco walls and shutters drooping 
on broken hinges. Through a half-open door, a 
stone staircase led insanely into space. 

At one side of the field stood a bit of curved wall 
under a flat roof supported by thin cement pillars. 
This odd structure — it was clear from any dis- 
tance that the roof and pillars did not really belong 
to the wall — proved to be the remains of a church 
which had once occupied the entire open space. 
Nothing was left but this fragment of wall with its 
faded fresco — part of a black and white checkered 
robe and a hand holding a scroll. To one side, a 
shallow niche was piled with the tributes of the 
children who play in the field — a small tarnished 
cross, a smudged ribbon, a geranium blossom in a 
tin can, a scattering of nameless trinkets. 

With more skyline in view, I found my way back 
to the waterfront. The Old Town, enclosed by its 
three-mile circuit of wall and moat, faces east over 
the new harbor, also called the commercial harbor 
because all the large ships have to dock there. The 
north side of the new harbor washes against a great 
mole running east to north in a crescent shape and 
supporting a road, a lighthouse, three windmills, 
and the medieval fort of Saint George, which 
squats on the ultimate northern tip looking like an 
enormous gun turret. Archaeologists suspect that 
the foundations and stone fill of the Colossus were 
built into this fort. Behind the mole, north of the 
new harbor and the Old Town, lies the elegant 
little old harbor, Mandraki, with the New Town 
on its landward side. 


| eae on the water side, the New Town of 
Rhodes encircles the Old Town as the pulp of an 
avocado encircles the pit. Both districts overlie 
antique Rhodes, which was one of the great trading 
ports of the Hellenistic world, a rich, proud mer- 
chant city and larger than all the present metropolis 
— Old Town, New Town, and suburbs. It was 
also a peaceful city, studiously avoiding trouble. 
The local guidebook attributes this admirable 
quality to education rather than native virtue. The 
Rhodian burghers fell into a squabble with Queen 
Artemisia of Caria and sent a fleet against her 
capital of Halicarnassus. Artemisia is the lady 
who built for her husband and brother, Mausolus, 
that tomb which was one of the seven wonders of 
the ancient world. She pined away, so the story 
goes, and died of grief before the structure was 
completed, but while she lived she gave her enemies 
nothing but trouble. She captured the Rhodian 
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fleet, trimmed the ships with banners and victory 
garlands, manned them with her own people, and 
sent them back to Rhodes. When the Rhodians 
saw what they took to be their ships returning in 
triumph from the defeat of Halicarnassus, they be- 
came so busy preparing a suitable welcome that 
they could only stand helpless while Artemisia’s 
marines stormed ashore and took the carnival. 
Having eventually settled this unhappy affair, 
Rhodes gave up military enterprise except in cases 
of extreme necessity. 

An extreme necessity was any power shift that 
threatened the Levantine trade routes and the 
shipping on which Rhodes flourished. The Colossus 
— the great bronze statue of Apollo at the mouth of 
Mandraki — overlooked a harbor thick with the 
ships of all the world. It was built in celebration of 
victory in a war Rhodes would have preferred to 
avoid. The city resisted a long, determined siege 
by Demetrius, son of Antigonus of Macedonia, one 
of the heirs to Alexander’s dismembered empire. 
Rhodes had barely endured Alexander; more 
Macedonian meddling was too much to contem- 
plate. The Rhodians drove off Demetrius and 
commissioned Chares of Lindos to make a suitably 
large statue out of the weapons and siege engines 
abandoned by the enemy —or possibly out of 
money from selling the same; there seem to be 
several versions of the financial side of the enter- 
prise. Chares raised a god more than a hundred 
feet tall, who stood for half a century to the great 
glory of the island. An earthquake brought the 
thing down in 224 B.c. 

The Colossus was not put up again, but the 
pieces were admired by visiting Romans for genera- 
tions. Nobody thought of molesting the bronze 
ruin until the seventh century, when the Saracen 
conquerors sold it to a dealer in scrap metal. How 
he got it to the mainland is not recorded, but 980 
camels bore it off across the desert. 

Since pieces of the Colossus lay about on land, 
it cannot have stood astride the harbor mouth: 
anything falling from that position would almost 
certainly have gone partly into the water, blocking 
the channel and forcing the Rhodians to do some- 
thing about the remains. The task would have 
been as difficult as erecting the statue in the first 
place, and would hardly have gone unmentioned. 
It must actually have stood in a decent, dignified 
way on one side or the other of the harbor mouth, 
the obvious choice being the outer side on the end 
of the mole because it would appear more spec- 
tacular to approaching ships. The entrance to 
Mandraki, no longer spectacular, is still very pretty, 
flanked by columns supporting a bronze stag and 
his doe. The stag was installed by the Italian 
regime, and old snapshots show the Roman she- 
wolf on the second column. 
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fae was the free-from-heavy-work season 
for the peasants. It was then that the pious folk 
would put on their best clothes and undertake 
long pilgrimages to the holy places. 

On foot and in many wagons they journeyed to 
beg for the recovery of a sick child, the return of 
strength to an ailing wife, or the wiping away of 
the growing mist from the eyes of a grandfather. 

For centuries, Geed-leh had been a renowned 
place of miracles and pilgrimages; thus, its wealth 
made it the largest village in Poland, boasting of 
three churches, a court, a jail, an apothecary, and 
a specially built repertory theater, besides the 
first iron-plow factory. Its importance was resent- 
fully felt by the burghers of the nearby ancient 
town of Plavno. They had to come to pray in our 
churches or be ordered to jail by our court. 
Though not born there, I was raised in that village 
from the age of four. 

The peasant pilgrims came annually in bands of 
hundreds or even thousands. Ostensibly starting 
with an unselfish errand, they smuggled through 
their prayers the extravagant hopes for themselves 
of attaining eternal life. At the same time, like 
winter sparrows drawn by the droppings of barley- 
fattened horses, the beggars followed, hoping for a 
windfall, scheming to get enough food for another 
day. 

Like turtles in mating season, the beggars 
crawled, limped, or staggered from all directions, 


leaving in the sandy roads bizarre imprints of their 
malformed feet and shriveled limbs. This was 
their harvest time, when the peasants’ frantic con- 
cern over the mere everydayness was replaced by 
innate piety and the pilgrims’ hearts could be 
milked of a few pennies. 

My father migrated to Africa, where he was 
drawn to the cause of the Boers against the British 
Empire, and later to the United States. The 
ocean between me and his elbow stymied all the 
swarm and a half of questions I would ask. 
Though there were a few close chums with whom 
to explore the forests, meadows, swamp holes, and 
two rivers, I was only seven years old and a stran- 
ger in this world. My craving to know more than 
I could see drew me to old people, who liked me 
because of my respectful manner. Chief among 
them was Prior Schmidt of the cloister. But, also, 
there were the beggars who seasonally crept to 
Geed-leh. 

For a peasant to converse with a beggar would 
be as unprecedented as for his son to marry the 
heiress to a throne. Doubly so, it was improper 
and unheard of for a boy of a city family, living 
among peasants, to associate sympathetically with 
these outcasts. My mother, never swerved by the 
opinions of others, permitted those I befriended to 
sleep in our threshing shed and unused barn, for, 
“That will make a finer person of Stas!” 

The chums disdained my beggar friends with 
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their grimy hands and faces, but that filth did 
not repulse me. They told me such wonders about 
this strange world, their youth, and past respecta- 
bilities that I added a few years to my child’s life 
and surely learned more than my scornful chums. 


Aug the wretches who slept in our barn was a 
beggar called the Organist. He was the youngest 
of the beggars I met, and was not lame at all. 
This would make him the least likely person to 
earn his black bread by beggary, for the peasants 
would regard him as a loafer and their pennies 
would shy away from him. But he was afflicted. 
To all appearances he was possessed. 

In his youth the Organist studied to be a priest. 
As all academic youth of Poland, he knew six 
languages. Though a brilliant scholar, his cynical 
disposition steered him away from his avowed 
goal. Being irksome to his superiors for posing 
uncomfortable questions, he found himself ex- 
pelled. There was a common saying in the land, 
“Pity those who fail in their resolve to become 
priests, for they will never succeed in anything l’ 

After many attempts at other occupations, he 
finally became an organist at a provincial church. 
But he drank privately and unceremonially to his 
defeat until he always was only half himself, 
though never drunk. When playing under the 
rafters on the church organ, his fingers frivolously 
braided the sacred hymns with some notorious 
songs that slipped shockingly wicked words of sin 
into the minds of the assembly. So the high organ 
seat was taken from under him, and he was ousted 
from the church. Eventually he was obliged to 
beg, an occupation in which his adopted wife 
helped him. 

How was he afflicted? He spoke painfully cor- 
rect Polish, articulating each sound until it was a 
caricature and only remotely resembled ordinary 
speech. To those who understood, this denoted 
his peasant origin, but to the peasants it marked 
him as a freak. Being a wearisome show-off, a con- 
stant performer, he would lapse into excruciatingly 
fine French, Latin, or Greek, which were not 
understood by the populace. Hence there arose 
the persistent opinion that the beggar ‘‘spoke lan- 
guages” that no God-fearing decent man would. 

A diminutive person, long-haired, of pointed 
beard, and more French than a French hair- 
dresser, he often plunged into a recitation of 
Cicero’s orations (as we were informed by the 
educated elders), spilling long passages from what- 
ever flicked into his restless mind, entertaining us 
children. Occasionally, when an elderly Jew 
would chance by, the Organist would startle him 
with some appropriate Hebrew quotation from 


the Talmud, until the local Jewry insisted that he 
was one of them, but gone wrong. I often sus- 
pected him of being a serious man who, craving 
an audience, would make a fool of himself just to 
win attention. 

The alcohol sank into him as if into a blotter 
without his ever losing control of his perpetual 
trifling and harmless clownery. In high moments 
of sinister impishness, he would walk gingerly, as 
though he were a stork lifting his feet high above 
the imaginary water, not to scare the minnows 
below; then suddenly he would swiftly run, as 
though he were a fly-chasing peewee, pirouetting 
agilely. Or, lowering his head like a ram, he 
would attempt to buck some of us. 

While performing his histrionic obsessions, his 
hands acted out their own supporting roles of 
some insane, giant grasshoppers, knob-angular 
fingers violently pursuing their mating acrobatics. 
With the Don Quixote beard topping all his mon- 
umental posturings, he looked ridiculously im- 
pressive when, for example, he took the noble 
side of the Three Musketeers, posed a glorific 
gesture, then vanquished forevermore all the 
combined foes of Righteousness. On other occa- 
sions he would be a crouching spider, stroking 
his beard deliberately and wax-pointing his mus- 
tache, at the same time making a satanic prayer to 
his Spider God in the sly anticipation of entangling 
a bigoted bee. Indeed, he was a clown with a 
whole circus inside him. The elders of Geed-leh 
dismissed him as an annoying windbag, but we, 
the children, relished his antics. 

There were other beggars coming to the holy 
place after the harvests, two or three dozen of 
them. Some were blind or lamed by arthritis, 
some born without hands or feet, still others 
merely too old and useless to be regarded as 
parents by their own children. The discarded 
centenarians in frail decrepitude attempted to 
toddle all alone aimlessly as if deserted babes. Lost 
in themselves, their eyes looking wide apart, they 
ceaselessly chewed the cud of their gone lives. 

The Organist was the most noticeable character 
in this gallery of animated sweepings, but there 
was another whose personality detracted attention 
from him. He seldom came to Geed-leh and was 
popularly known as the Mute Singer. The nick- 
name, though contradictory, was qualified since, 
owing to some anatomic cause whereby he had 
lost his voice (he formerly earned a living by sing- 
ing with his guitar), he still mouthed the words he 
once sang audibly but now heard only in his 
bosom. 

The Mute Singer stood erect among the beggars, 
slim and eagle-nosed. His face and hands were 
of tarnished copper, the beard and the mane on 
his head shone white like a steaming volcano. 
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With silken hair glowing from cleanliness, he was 
the personification of all the mythologic divinities. 
The clothing he wore was no less properly patchy 
than that of the others, but his immaculate skin 
was rather a liability, according to the tactics of 
the mendicants’ fraternity. 

On two successive mornings I saw him dressing 
on the bushy bank of the nearest river, which 
meant that he bathed daily, a secret I kept from 
the other beggars. On another morning I met him 
coming from the river. He waved to me, and I 
came. Touching the top of my head, he pointed 
to the nearest swamp hole and beckoned me to 
follow. There he picked two handfuls of snails, 
took out a pocket knife from his raggedy overcoat, 
and cut the snails into small pieces. I was afraid 
he was going to ask me to join him in eating this 
mess. But he cut a small willow twig, stripped it 
of leaves, and lopped off the thinnest end. He 
seated himself on the bank, looked at me, and 
patted the ground. I sat beside him, mystified. 


apes at me sideways, he smiled mysteriously, 
pointing a finger up as if to preface something that 
would surprise me. Then he rolled up his sleeve 
and, placing the palm of his hand just under the 
surface of the water, forcefully rubbed his thumb 
against the first finger and produced the most 
extraordinary sound, exactly like the croaking 
of a frog. He repeated this sound a dozen times, 
then, raising his hand to the surface, patted the 
water lightly until the ripples began to spread 
farther and farther away from him and reached 
the remote banks on all sides of the swamp hole. 
Then again he lowered his hand and repeated the 
croaking sounds under the water and the plopping 
sounds on top of it. I was puzzled, wondering 
what was supposed to come out of all this when 
suddenly I perceived that at the far and near 
banks of the great pond the grasses were stirring. 
I could not see what caused the encircling reeds to 
sway and tremble. He pointed to the growing, 
quivering circle around us. The stirrings were 
more and more agitated. 

Suddenly it dawned on me. These were frogs, 
frogs and frogs rushing toward us in great splash- 
sparking ribbons. They swam hurriedly, skipping 
the surface over and under as if stitching it with 
threads. They ducked under, then, emerging, 
would skip like flat pebbles over the glistening 
water, plopping onto it and making great rings. 
Each competed in speed, occasionally jumping on 
another to obstruct the other’s progress. They 
too, like the palm of the Mute Singer’s hand, 
plopped tumultuously, pushing, teasing noisily. 
From all directions they waded in long trails, 
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catching the flakes of sunlight on their glistening 
backs, converging on us. So loud a babble of 
croaking was never heard by the ears of men, for 
they made the noise all at the same time. I was 
awestruck and trembling with excitement. 

Though I was afraid to move, feeling I would 
frighten them in their progress, I whispered, 
“Even my father could not make such magic, nor 
could my teacher, or even Prior Schmidt!’? To 
this he again pointed his finger up, prefacing an- 
other magic. Taking my hand and dipping it 
under the water, he showed me how to press my 
thumb against the first doubled-up finger to pro- 
duce the croaking. He dramatically grimaced for 
my benefit, as if straining with all his might, so I 
would know that the fingers must rub very force- 
fully while gliding one against another. I tried. 
No sound came from under the water. I tried 
again, ripples spreading from my hand, but no 
sound came. He corrected my fingers’ position, 
and suddenly I shouted, “‘I did it! I did it!” 

But my croaking was feeble. I sounded like a 
tadpole, a child frog. The frogs were now crowd- 
ing around us in hundreds, just four feet away 
from our toes, pushing, shoving, jumping, massed 
into one quivering arch. There was no free place 
between them. Everywhere I saw hundreds of 
their heads with eyes popping above the water. 

The Mute Singer picked up the willow twig and 
stuck a bit of snail meat on its tip. With this relish 
he began to tease the mouth of the nearest frog. 
The creature gobbled up the tidbit without fear or 
a thank-you. He placed another piece of snail on 
the twig, then another, and each time his guests 
ravenously gobbled the morsels, crowding still 
nearer to his hand. 

Slowly he reached for my hand and, selecting 
one of my fingers, used it to stroke the bulging eye 
of a frog. She folded her eye into her head and 
purred raucously, humping her back the better to 
accommodate my caress. Immediately the other 
frogs began to crowd toward my hand, jealously 
proposing that I fondle them also. 

Again he reached for my hand and, turning the 
palm of it under a yellow-white belly, slowly 
raised the frog up to my chest. She remained 
there, contented, looking at me with her amber- 
golden eyes, making herself as comfortable as a 
bird in a nest. The Mute Singer scooped out 
more frogs that let themselves be gently placed 
around my bare feet, dreamily purring. With the 
tip of his finger he fed them the snail meat bit by 
bit until there was none left. Yet they remained. 

This was the most miraculous experience of my 
boyhood, and I was ecstatic in my wonderment. 
I kneeled at his side and threw my arms about his 
neck. In return he kissed my cheek, perhaps 
kindly amused. 
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Then he selected two long and flexible blades of 
swamp iris next to his feet, tied them at the top 
into a knot, and, picking up his guitar, passed the 
head of its neck under their loop, lightly raising the 
guitar so that there was a contact between the 
water and the instrument. To make me under- 
stand he pointed to the frogs, then to his ear. 
This was for their benefit. He began to strum the 
strings, playing not a melody but a succession of 
short sounds, akin to the frog calls. The long 
blades, caught by the head of the guitar, began to 
vibrate rapidly in the water, sending off thousands 
of barely perceptible ripples. The frogs suddenly 
became silent and motionless. The world became 
still. Only the little black frogs with red bellies 
sent their “Koom! Koom! Koom!”’ calls from 
the muddy bottom. 

He placed my hand in the water and had me 
croak with my fingers. This was my accompani- 
ment to his guitar frog-calling. It immediately 
started the hundreds of frogs croaking in a variety 
of voices, for among them there were grandfathers 
as well as children. There arose a deafening noise. 
Not one of them was silent, but they were trans- 
fixed, hypnotized. Not one eye blinked, not one 
paddle-foot stirred. The water became a glass 
plate. Nothing moved but the two blades of iris 
that trembled musically, yet the choir rose up to 
heaven like acolumn. The Mute Singer never had 
more rapt an audience. 


D or twice I asked the Mute Singer to sleep 
in our barn with the other beggars, but he declined 
politely. No one knew where he spent the nights. 
Except when playing before the cloister, he evi- 
dently avoided the beggars company. 

The pilgrim audience was drawn to him invol- 
untarily by the marvelous harmonies. To the 
crowding peasants he obviously was not a beggar, 
for he did not fawn but rather bestowed an unmet- 
before experience upon them. Everyone who 
deigned to notice him felt a deep respect for him. 
Before him lay a turtle shell instead of an ex- 
tended hand. The small coins were not dropped 
or thrown into his shell, as they were into the cups 
of the others, but placed there respectfully, almost 
apologetically. For each gift he bowed his head 
and smiled graciously, impersonally, not to the 
givers but to all the listeners. He would repeatedly 
empty the shellfuls of coins into the vast pockets 
of his patchy overcoat, whereas at the end of the 
day the bottoms of the tin cups of other beggars 
would be barely covered with pennies. 

The other mendicants were not envious. The 
pilgrims were drawn to him as were the frogs of 
the swamp, and the beggars accepted it. But, 


besides the inexplicable, there was a real and earth- 
ly reason for their consent. Though they would 
quarrel among themselves for the choicest stations 
before the cloister, somehow they nursed no resent- 
ment toward the Mute Singer wherever he chose 
to sit. In fact, as did the pilgrims from distant 
borders of the land, so did the beggars gaze at him 
with unstinted affection, though for different 
reason. 

It was because throughout the day the Mute 
Singer scanned the whole motley crescent of beg- 
gars before the portals of the cloister, observing 
their beggarly events. Those he noticed most were 
the ones who did not attract the pilgrims. Then, 
when the sun sank into the marshes, as did 
the pious visitors into the peasant cottages for the 
night lodgings, he would empty the turtle shell of 
the last hoard of coins, raise it above his glowing 
mane, and knock on it with a pebble. 

At this signal there would be an unexpectedly 
spry commotion as the beggars, grunting, rising, 
shuffling, bobbing on their stumps, rocking around 
like hurrying seals, or swinging forth on their 
crutches, gathered around him, waiting. 

Very ceremoniously he would take from an in- 
side pocket of his tattered overcoat the cleanest 
white handkerchief imaginable and straighten it 
on the ground before him. Onto it he would 
scoop from the cavernous pockets his whole day’s 
harvest of money, spreading it before their un- 
believing eyes like sweet honey upon a pancake. 

After this, he would nod to the least favored of 
the day. They would eagerly come forth and po- 
litely pour all the pennies caught on the bottoms 
of their tin cups, adding their eager all to his ma- 
jestic heap of coins. As they stooped, without ever 
holding back a single penny to themselves, they 
would also place one pebble each into the turtle 
shell. One after another would come when he 
nodded his head and smiled shyly. When they 
were finished, he would count the combined trea- 
sure and divide it into as many small piles as there 
were pebbles, excluding himself from the division. 
He would straighten up, then tune the guitar 
carefully. There would be a breathless silence. 
The Mute Singer would bend over the instrument, 
praying. All would double down, like tassels of 
millet, helping him in his silent prayer. 

Then he would raise his head and strike a few 
glorious chords with all the violence he could 
borrow, just to clear the skies and to recall the 
elders from their as yet incomplete departure from 
this heartbreak earth. 

They sat around in hushed solemnity, for this 
was the end of an exhausting day of silently en- 
dured degradation, when the Mute Singer would, 
oh, so gently, place again upon their scrawny 
shoulders the mantle of human dignity. 
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This was a concert dedicated solely to these 
gray lumps of clay, only faintly resembling for- 
gotten people. He mutely sang, as he played, but 
one legend. After a few stanzas, when the end was 
nearing, he would signal them to get ready. Then 
they hurriedly cleared their throats, grumbled, 
coughed, squeaked, and wheezed, and all joined in 
singing the finale. 

If you were there and closed your eyes to hear 
better, the concert suddenly was taken over from 
the angels by the croaking frogs and cawing 
crows. The pathetic, cacophonous bedlam broke 
your heart. And yet the concert was a singular 
success. For the Mute Singer touched off deep 
stirrings in these derelicts, so that they sobbed, 
until many a lizard-skinned hand wiped the tiny 
rivulets of tears from their cracked faces. He 
broke the dam of concealed griefs, and there was 
heard the combined sigh, as of dry leaves, in 
gratitude for taking part in this sacrament of 
belonging. 

To the boys and girls I insisted that the Mute 
Singer was not a mere human but God Himself, 
disguised as a beggar, wishing to see for Himself, 
without eavesdropping on the confessionals, how 
humans behave when out of church. The children 
laughed at me, repeating their parents’ scorn of my 
suspicion. My arguments that the man only 
pretended muteness because he was a foreigner 
from heaven and therefore did not know Polish, 
that he cared not for money for he had no stomach 
and felt no hunger, could not undo their parents’ 
verdict about me. 

“If he is what you say, he wouldn’t be a beggar 
but a priest or our teacher, and he could fill a 
whole wheelbarrow with money and diamonds 
and candy and — and with his magic,” one of 
them decided, and all the others would join in. 

“What about the miracle of the frogs?” I argued. 
“Did he not make magic at the swamp pond? If 
he wished, he could make the frogs speak Polish. 
He could have the nightingales build their nests 
right next to the little sculpture of the Virgin in 
the cloister. He could, if he chose, make — 
make —’”’ But no one, no one would believe that 
he was God disguised. 

One late afternoon, while multitudes milled 
around the cloister, there began pouring in an- 
other stream of new arrivals, crushing into the 
ancient edifice. The Dominican prior greeted 
them, sprinkling the dusty pilgrims with holy 
water. From each side of the doorway the beggars 
formed a long hedge of exposed withered shin 
shanks, twisted arms, and flown-out eyes, scream- 
ing their red awfulness at the crumbling hearts of 
the repentant sinners, ecstatically entering the 
famed shrine of miracles. 

With two chums I gazed admiringly at the 
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strangely beautiful costumes of our distant 
countryfolk. There was a tumultuous hubbub 
of hymns entoned by the newcomers, whispered 
prayers of those lost in themselves, and the shouted 
entreaties of the beggars, trying to outdo each 
other. The babble of the mendicants penetrated 
one’s ears like sharp nails. 

I had brought two ripe pears from our orchard: 
one for the Organist; the other I placed by the 
turtle shell. It had just been emptied, and I picked 
it up to see its geometric dome as the Mute Singer 
smiled and patted my head. 

“Oh, what a beautiful shrine it would make for 
our frogs in the swamp,” I ventured. He raised 
his eyebrows in surprise at such an idea and turned 
to his instrument as the pilgrims emerged from 
the church. He started to play, and in an instant 
a large audience gathered, listening and marveling 
or whispering about his voiceless singing. The 
pennies poured into his turtle carapace, and he 
thanked all the people, bowing and smiling. 

Suddenly his fingers fumbled, striking the wrong 
strings, twanging out of tune. He threw his arms 
into the air. The guitar slipped from his hands, 
tracing a flipping arch and vaulting onto the 
cobblestones, shattering to pieces. The audience 
rushed toward him as he turned bright yellow 
and desperately gasped for breath. The Organist 
caught him as he fell to the ground, holding the 
Mute’s beautiful head on his lap, helplessly. 

He played no more. The audience thinned 
away with the setting sun. We remained alone 
with the sympathetic beggars who repeated a 
whispered diagnosis, that his heart was too big 
for the Mute’s body. A while later, with the help 
of the Organist and his woman, we raised the 
Mute Singer on his feet and very, very slowly 
made our way to mother’s empty barn. 

There the man with the too-big heart lay on the 
soft straw with his head on the crazy-quilt over- 
coat, rolled for a pillow. I told my mother that we 
had a sick man there, but she assured me that he 
would be better and gave me some porridge with 
bacon for him. 

The Organist kneeled at the side of the sick 
man and, seeing me in the doorway with the dish 
of food, said, “‘It is too late for any repast, my dear 
boy. The Mute is not hungry anymore, except 
perhaps for some spiritual food, though surely 
medical help could revive him. However, no doc- 
tor would ever come to save a beggar. As laymen 
we can only offer our pious wishes and hope.” 

The Mute Singer lay there, barely breathing. 
I stood at the side, holding his hand. He was un- 
conscious, but once in a while he would return to 
us for another breath, slow and deep, half opening 
his eyes to smile lamely, apologetically. Like a 
swarming bee looking for a new home, his soul 
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wandered off to be late in returning. As from the 
bottom of the seas, it came back to brighten his 
beautiful face with the white foam on a wave. 

He returned from the abyss, looked at me, feebly 
raising his forearm to point to the turtle shell 
hanging on the wall beside him and touching me. 
The Organist said, ‘‘Stas, the turtle shell is for 
you!” But I did not understand. Then the Mute 
pointed to his chest a few times, made the sign of 
the cross toward the rafters, then to the Organist. 

“He would have me bestow the Last Sacra- 
ment,” the Organist explained to me. 

“What?” protested his adopted wife. “A God- 
less man like you? ‘That would be sinful! You will 
offend God and go right off to hell. You ain’t 
a priest.” 

‘““Stas.”’ He turned to me. ‘‘Fetch me a small 
piece of bread, but be quiet and do not alarm your 
mother!” Before I started, he added, after a hesi- 
tation, ‘‘Stas, and a bit of butter, but — wait —”’ 
He held his arm suspended in the air, obviously 
in a quandary over some further wish. 

‘**This is the last favor any man will do for the 
Mute, and my first opportunity to officiate as a 
priest. ‘This is a spiritual emergency, and I am 
in filthy rags. I must be fit for the occasion; I 
simply must have a white shirt.” 

“But, Sir Organist, my father is in America, and 
my shirts are too small for you! There are no large 
shirts in our home.” And I ran out of the barn. 

On my way back I happened to glance in the 
dark toward the synagogue next to our house. I 
saw the washing hung by the rabbi’s wife on the 
line. Climbing over the fence to the rabbi’s house, 
I picked off the line the finest linen shirt. 

As I reappeared in the barn the Organist’s eyes 
popped from disbelief. ‘“‘A beautiful, crisply white 
shirt!’? he exclaimed. ‘‘Now I can officiate with 
proper dignity and decorum.” So saying, he 
turned to the Mute Singer. ‘‘You shall have the 
Last Sacrament! Not that I am the proper person, 
but no multitude of theologians is drawing lots for 
the privilege of expediting you to a better world. 

“The poor fellow must be attended as a Chris- 
tian, even though I shall do the ceremony in the 
rabbi’s shirt instead of a proper vestment. How- 
ever, Stas should also have brought me a tallith 
from the synagogue, which would be more pol- 
itic, for before the Germans, then the Italians 
misappropriated it for their own, heaven was 
originally the kingdom of Jehveh. I think this 
shirt may tip the scale in the Mute’s favor when 
he comes to the gates.” 

While talking, he took off the upper rags and 
gingerly got into the glowing shirt, leaving it out- 
side his pants so it hung to his knees, then gave me 
the candle to hold while he bent over the Mute. 

“Hear me, my brother! Open your eyes if you 


can, that you may behold the sign of the cross 
made over you. We will dispense with the Last 
Confession, first, because you have no sins on your 
ledger; second, who am I to have the temerity 
to ask of you such self-revelations, you, who, as 
Stas says, have come perhaps from heaven? 

“Your face shows that you are somehow in a 
hurry, so here is your Last Communion, a beggar’s 
Communion of black bread.” 

So saying, he pressed the Mute Singer’s chin 
down and plucked a pinch of bread from my hand, 
then scooped a bit of butter with his long, dirty 
thumbnail and dabbed it over the black wafer, 
placing it on the silent tongue. 

The dying man looked sleepily at the Organist 
and smiled faintly. He frailly raised his forearm, 
clasped my small hand, tightening it slowly as a 
drowning man would a blade of grass. 

‘Brother, I’ve added some butter to the bread, 
for your tongue is slower now and not glib enough 
to defend you, for who knows, you might be asked 
for references. It will butter your way through the 
gates of heaven.” 

But the Mute Singer did not hear his assurances, 
tor by then his eyes had set and had slowly tucked 
under the eyelids, while his breath wandered off, 
forgetting to return. With it his soul slipped away 
from his lips like a bird from a cage. It probably 
sat up on a rafter, preening its feathers, free at last 
of human flesh, refusing to be coaxed from its 
perch; then fluttered away out of the barn, out of 
this world. 

Yet, in my child’s mind I could not compre- 
hend how it could be that, while his soul was out 
of his body and in another world, his cooling hand 
was gently tightening around mine and tears ran 
clown his cheeks. 

That night I dreamed that I saw his soul 
swoosh down from the rafter as a white mist, 
floating over the length of Geed-leh. It made its 
way toward the cloister. It floated along the wall 
of the right tower like the blue smoke from a 
snuffed candle, up, up, up! 

On reaching the top of the tower, where crows 
and the church bells sleep together, it took the 
form of a man. It was the Mute Singer again. 
Immediately there appeared two angels who fell to 
their knees before him, kissing his hands, while he 
bent over them, tenderly stroking their heads. 
They rose and took him under the elbows, oh, so 
very respectfully, to steady his ethereal body 
against the night breezes. As they floated by the 
weathervane rooster atop the steeple, they neared 
a small object awaiting them in the black air. 
As one of the angels reached for it, I suddenly 
recognized it. This was the Mute Singer’s guitar. 

When I woke in the morning I was clutching 
to my chest the beautiful polished turtle shell. 
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MA: A PLAIN SONG 
by 
Margaret McGovern 


She danced the years like a girl 
Tripping the grass, 
As if the world and time would never pass. 


Orpheus was a mere piper to her fling. 


She could make many hells blossom and sing. 


Each grandchild stared amazed, as one by one 
She tossed them up to greet the morning sun. 


They kicked with bliss at her delightful words 
Screeching, “Look, lovey! See the trees! See birds!” 


Her great grandchildren knew the heavenly game 
Immediately — thinking it why they came. 


At satellites she jeered, ‘““They’ll miss the bus. 
What have these bloody balloons to do with us?” 


This was her only prayer for souls beset: 


Dearies, we never died a winter yet. 


Loving the act of life to her last breath, 
She simply had no memory for death. 


She half smiled when we begged, to ease her plight, 
“Perhaps if you turned your face away from the light 
You would sleep, dearest . . . or at least rest your eyes,” 
But the wide child-blue gaze disdained our lies. 


Clearly it said: J have taught you all I know. 


Remember me with joy. 
And it was so. 
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DAYS 
in 





Gloria Wade Bishop 


GLorIA WADE BisHop received her mas- 
ter’s degree in American literature from 
Boston University and is now an instruc- 
tor of English at Spelman College. She 
and her husband, who teaches at Atlanta 
University, took part in a large demon- 
stration in Atlanta last January and 


were sent to jail as a result. 


ATLANTA’S JAILS 


O, Monpay, January 27, at approximately 5 
P.M., in Atlanta, Georgia, the city “too busy to 
hate,” I was arrested for taking part in a peaceful 
demonstration at Leb’s Restaurant. Two years 
ago this popular restaurant refused to serve Harry 
Belafonte, who had been given the key to the city. 
Like Belafonte and his group, Atlanta Negroes 
sought service at Leb’s, and when turned away, 
began a peaceful protest against the restaurant’s 
discriminatory policies. Approximately fifty of us, 
white and Negro, picketed the block in which Leb’s 
is located, and in line with the city ordinance on 
picketing, we moved continuously and spaced our- 
selves thirty-six inches apart. So peaceful was the 
demonstration that two white parents dared join 
the picket line with their two daughters, Julia, 
eight, and Giah, twelve. As the picket line passed 
the front of Leb’s for the fourth time, I heard the 
screams of a young child. When I turned around, 
I saw eight-year-old Julia and her mother step into 
a paddy wagon. I was watching this arrest in dis- 
belief when Captain Brooks of the Atlanta Police 
Department pulled me by the coat sleeve and asked 
in a very hoarse voice, “Are you with this group?” 
When I answered in the affirmative, he said to 
waiting Negro patrolmen, ‘Take her to the wagon.” 
And so it went, until all demonstrators had been 
arrested and were en route to the city jail. 
Negroes and whites were placed in the same 
paddy wagons, but not in the same cells. As soon 
as we reached the city jail, Negro female demon- 
strators were placed in one section of the second- 
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floor detention ward and whites in another. The 
usual procedure in the case of arrests is to book 
criminals at the first-floor desk and then confine 
them to cells. This procedure was not followed 
in our case. Upon arrival at the city jail, we were 
taken immediately to cellblocks without being asked 
who we were, without being fingerprinted, and 
without being told why we had been arrested. Not 
until we had spent three hours in the cellblock were 
we asked our names, ages, and addresses. When 
two Negro patrolmen came into the cell to secure 
this information, the matron on duty said, “In all 
my twenty-seven years at this jail, I have never 
known people to be booked in a cell.” Negro police 
arrested and booked us because the city accepted 
an editorial suggestion in the Atlanta Constitution. 
The editorial advised that Negro police be used to 
handle civil rights demonstrators, apparently be- 
cause the editors believed chances of police bru- 
tality would be lessened if Negroes handled Negroes 
and white sympathizers. 

The cellblock in which we were confined was 
composed of two sections: a front eating area of 
two benches and four solitary-confinement cells, 
and a back sleeping area of sixty-two beds. The 
beds were covered with bug-infested mattresses 
and filthy blue sheets. In the sleeping area were 
four seatless, unclean, and tissueless toilets. Tissue 
is issued only when the prisoner requests it from 
the matron, who must then go to a supply room, 
secure the tissue, and bring it to the cellblock. 

Meals in the jail corresponded to the physical 


conditions of the cells. For breakfast we were 
given strips of salty, shriveled-up, greasy, fried fat- 
back; for lunch, overcooked, unseasoned, souplike 
beans, and for dinner the same beans. Most of us 
found the food inedible, but we accepted our share 
and gave it to other cellmates. 

Cellmates who were not demonstrators were 
mostly drunks or lesbians, many of whom came into 
the cell without shoes and wearing torn and badly 
soiled clothes. Most disturbing to us was not the 
swearing drunks and the strong odor of cheap wines, 
but the flirting lesbians who fondled some of the 
teen-agers. One night we saw two highly intoxi- 
cated women make love on a back bunk, and nu- 
merous times we were told by one lesbian or an- 
other, “Pm gonna git you tonight.” Such a threat 
was almost carried out when one of the lesbians 
pulled a teen-age girl from a top bunk in an attempt 
to make love to her. Complaints were made against 
the lesbians, but the jailer made no effort to sep- 
arate them from the young girls. 

After spending three nights with the lesbians, the 
drunks, the seatless toilets, and the far-from-enticing 
food, six teen-agers and I were taken from the 
cellblock to stand trial for disorderly conduct. This 
charge involves boisterous and disorderly conduct 
in the form of drunkenness, swearing, kicking, spit- 
ting, and fighting. Civil rights attorney Howard 
Moore, Jr., asked of the city’s witness whether we 
seven demonstrators had been seen committing any 
of these acts. The witness answered no, but added 
that we had been noisy and boisterous. When 
asked who had complained of the alleged noise, 
the witness answered, “No one.” When asked 
whom, then, had the demonstrators disturbed, the 
witness, a police officer for the city, replied, “‘They 
disturbed me.” He further testified that all demon- 
strators had been asked to disperse or were told that 
they would be arrested. In spite of the lack of evi- 
dence against us, we were found guilty of disorderly 
conduct. The judge fined us thirty-three dollars 
and sentenced us to thirty days in the stockade. 
Upon payment of the fine, the stockade sentence 
was to be suspended since this was our first offense. 
Our attorney objected to the fine, the sentence, and 
the two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar appeal bond. Ob- 
jection was immediately overruled. 

The thirty-three-dollar fine was not paid, how- 
ever, for civil rights attorneys and leaders were 
negotiating with Mayor Ivan Allen for release of 
all demonstrators. Furthermore, to pay the fine 
would be to accept the judge’s verdict of guilty; our 
innocence merited acquittal, not payment of a fine. 
We were afraid, therefore, that we would soon be 
leaving the city jail for the stockade. But our fears 
were allayed when we returned to the cellblock. 
The matron told us that prisoners were not “‘shipped 
out” to the stockade so late at night and so soon 
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after trial. Either she was mistaken or usual pro- 
cedures again were not followed; we left the cell- 
block for the stockade at midnight, only hours after 
we had been sentenced. A guard took us to the 
first-floor desk, where we were fingerprinted for the 
first time. As we walked to the waiting paddy 
wagon, a desk sergeant pushed a fifteen-year-old 
girl and threatened to kick her because she was a 
“smart nigger.” His action invited similar action 
on the part of the driver of the wagon. In a thirty- 
mile-an-hour speed zone he did fifty and tested his 
brakes at every stoplight. Each time he hit the 
brakes we were thrown about the wagon and he was 
almost overcome with laughter. The joke con- 
tinued until we arrived at the stockade. 

In order to reach the guard’s desk we had to pass 
through a large kitchen where Negro women, 
wearing white uniforms with blue collars, were 
cooking over huge stoves. I saw great bins of 
cooked fatback, sausage, and cornbread, marked 
**C-F”’ for colored females, ‘‘W-F”’ for white females, 
and so on. This food was to be served to prisoners 
in the stockade and in the city jail. I could not tell 
whether there was any difference in the food marked 
“C-F” and that marked ‘‘W-F,’ but I did observe 
that a bin of sausage was marked “W-M” for 
white males. During my three days in the city jail, 
Negroes, male and female, had been given only 
fatback and no sausage. 

As we waved to the working women who smiled 
expressions of support to us, the guard on duty 
handed us dirty white uniforms and said, ‘‘Put 
these on and get to work.’’ When we protested 
starting work at one thirty in the morning, the 
guard swore and led us immediately to solitary con- 
finement, appropriately called ‘“‘the hole.” Located 
behind the white men’s dressing rooms, the hole is a 
small windowless, bedless room of approximately 
four by eight feet and approximately ten feet high. 
Overhead, a bright light burns constantly, making 
it difficult to sleep or to distinguish night from day. 
The feature of the hole that disturbed us most was 
the lack of toilet facilities; we had to use the concrete 
floor and had no tissue. Two of us were placed in 
one hole, two in another, and three in still another. 
The hole in which sixteen-year-old Patricia and 
I were confined smelled like a recently used rural 
outhouse. On the floor were many cigarette butts, 
two tobacco pouches, fallen plaster, and other 
trash. Large black roaches crawled around boldly. 

Two hours after being in the hole, we were 
given our first meal: one biscuit and a cup of water. 
The biscuits were placed on the floor on top of 
the fallen plaster, cigarette butts, and dried urine. 

In spite of the hardness of our bed, we managed 
to sleep, though only after killing a few roaches. 
We awoke — how much later I don’t know — to 
the screams of one of the girls. ‘‘Diane’s sick, Mrs. 
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Bishop,” she called to the only adult in the group. 
“Diane’s real sick. She’s coughing bad.” ‘The 
mention of Diane’s name was enough to upset us, 
for Diane was only twelve. We called the guards 
for what seemed like hours, and didn’t stop calling 
until one finally came. The girls promised to do 
anything if the guard would let Diane out to see a 
doctor. In a heavy Southern drawl, the guard, who 
was about fifty years old, said, ““Yawl cain’t git out 
cause thar want be work for three weeks. So set 
tiaght.’? He left and returned later to take Diane’s 
temperature. She didn’t have a temperature; she 
couldn’t be sick: that was his diagnosis. I yelled 
through a crack in the door that people can be sick 
without having a high temperature. The guard 
opened the door to my hole, stared at me hatefully, 
and said in an angry voice, ‘‘You ain’t no doctor.” 
Diane remained sick, and all of us remained in our 
misery. I should give the guard credit for one act 
of kindness. He placed in each hole an empty 
three-gallon bean can in which we could relieve 
ourselves. When we heard hours later that Diane 
was fast asleep, all of us relaxed, and we, too, slept. 

When we awakened, we heard the voices of 
white male prisoners dressing for the chain gang. 
Many of them peeped into the hole and said, too 
jubilantly, ‘“‘There’s some niggers in thar.” Of 
course, we felt duty-bound to serenade them with 
our freedom songs, and we emphasized one verse 
of “We Shall Overcome,” which simply but power- 
fully asserts, “Were black and white together.” 
We were sad when the men left the dressing rooms, 
for once again there was that painful silence, that 
absence of life that we so dreaded. Luckily, the 
silence was soon broken by a happy sound. Negro 
female prisoners brought our second meal, again 
biscuits and water, but more important, they 
brought themselves and good news. ‘Two other 
demonstrators arrested after us sent word that we 
would be out soon. We cheered and sang again, 
this time with real gusto. But we were not out soon, 
and hours later our spirits were no longer high. 
Breathing was becoming more difficult in the stuffy 
room as the strong fumes of urine seemed to be in- 
haled but not exhaled. I tried visualizing the out- 
side, but I could see only the arrest of eight- 
year-old Julia and the determined movement of 
the black roaches. Faulkner’s novel The Unvan- 
quished, which I had stashed in my bra, afforded 
me some entertainment, though I would have pre- 
ferred reading another novelist while in a Southern 
jail. The teen-agers entertained themselves by 
telling jokes and talking seriously about over- 
crowded, poorly equipped, double-sessioned Negro 
schools in Atlanta. We talked or read, but we 
could not get one question out of our minds: “I 
wonder if anyone knows we’re here?” 

Someone did know we were there. At midnight 
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on Friday, January 31, a guard brought a Negro 
nurse to the holes to administer two green aspirins 
to each of us. We were informed at that time that 
we would be released from solitary as soon as we 
took our medicine. Proudly, we left the hole and 
walked again through the huge kitchen where 
Negro women were still working. In the Negro 
ward we donned white uniforms, but we were not 
told to work. The Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee had paid our bonds, and we were 
going home very soon. We were grateful to rest our 
tired bodies on a bed, not concrete, and in a room 
not roach-infested and urine-stenched. An ex- 
tremely young guard with a boyish face told us that 
we would be released the next morning and that, 
for the time being, we should wash up and sleep. 

The reward of being released from the hole was 
the opportunity to talk to other Negro prisoners. 
They were embarrassingly proud of us and looked 
at the young girls the way a small boy looks at his 
favorite hero. On the pretext of using the toilet, one 
by one the women drifted into the ward where we 
were dressing. They stood around grinning and 
asking about the demonstrations. One lady with 
graying hair squeezed my hand softly, smiled, and 
walked back into the kitchen. 

Our stay in the hole was nothing compared with 
the plight of other Negro women in the stockade. 
‘They work steadily on their feet for twelve hours a 
day, unloading trucks, cooking, scrubbing floors, 
washing, and ironing. From twelve to six and from 
six to twelve they are working like oxen, and as 
one lady put it, “being treated like dawgs.’’ While 
Negro women work, white women sleep, lounge, or 
sew. The Negro nurse at the stockade told me that 
white women do not work; they sew aprons and sell 
them to the Negroes. 

At two thirty in the morning, we were awakened 
and told to change our clothes; we were going 
home. We dressed quickly and walked again 
through the huge kitchen where Negro women 
were still working. When I reached the exit, I 
turned to the guard and said, “Where do the white 
women work?” Not realizing that I knew the 
whites did not work, Negro women in the kitchen 
yelled, “They don’t work. Tell the folks outside 
the white girls don’t work.” The guard did not an- 
swer my question and did not refute the shouts of 
the women. He just quickly and angrily shut the 
door. 

What a relief that the door was shutting us, not 
inside as before, but outside where the air was 
free from the odor of urine and the smell of too 
obvious inhumanity. And so, twenty-five hours 
after entering the stockade and four and a half 
days after being arrested, I was once again free — 
to the extent that Negroes are in this country and 
in this city “‘too busy to hate.” 
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More than half of all hospital beds in the United States are occupied by the mentally 


ill, and thousands of Americans are being treated outside of hospitals for depression, 


anxiety, or olher types of neurosis. For an overall view of our changing attitudes 


toward mental illness and its treatment, the ATLANTIC has turned to DONALD 


FLEMING, professor of history first at Brown, then at Yale, and now at Harvard. 


L Is, as they say, a mad world; and we have the 
mad men to go with it. Mental illness, with cancer 
and heart disease, is now one of the handful of great 
health problems in the United States. The situation 
is accentuated by the fact that most of the famous 
contagious diseases have almost dwindled into in- 
significance, either from effective measures of pre- 
vention or known methods of cure, so that more peo- 
ple survive to fall afoul of the degenerative and 
functional diseases. 

Important as the objective problem of mental 
illness is, it is more important still for the unprece- 
dented role which it plays in shaping contemporary 
conceptions of human nature. It is a fair proposi- 
tion that nothing is more diagnostic for the history 
of modern thought than the successive attitudes that 
have been taken toward mental illness. In the 
seventeenth century, it was habitually seen as a 
form of infestation by devils and evil spirits, a 
demoniac possession — a usage which corresponded 
to the biblical descriptions of epilepsy. This view 
of mental illness readily lent itself to the construc- 
tion that demons were like any other visitors. They 
got inside because they were invited. In the most ex- 
treme form, this led to the execution of unbalanced 
persons as witches on the ground that they had 
deliberately laid themselves open to obscene in- 
cursions, leased their bodily premises to the devil. 
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As the eighteenth century terminated prosecu- 
tions for witchcraft, and benevolence became the 
great virtue of the age, there was an increasing 
tendency to acquit the mentally ill of any com- 
plicity in their predicament and see them as vic- 
tims of a senseless affliction. The one marked ex- 
ception to this trend was the relentless insistence 
down to the end of the nineteenth century that 
many vicious young men could and did bring in- 
sanity upon themselves by masturbation — a bug- 
bear that was still being used by boarding schools 
in the twentieth century to keep their charges in 
line. Apart, however, from this brutal piece of 
fear-mongering, the basic trend in the eighteenth 
century was toward an increasingly enlightened 
view of mental illness as an affliction of the inno- 
cent. This development was accompanied by grow- 
ing emphasis upon somatic derangements as the 
cause of mental disturbances. Till the rise of psycho- 
somatic medicine in the twentieth century, that was 
a definitive answer to any suggestion that the 
patient had willed his own plight. 

Nineteenth-century physicians, particularly after 
1860, converted the growing alertness to the physi- 
cal basis of mental derangements into the doctri- 
naire theory that all mental illness without excep- 
tion resulted from anatomical lesions of the brain 
or nervous system. One of the leading American 


alienists of the period, the superintendent of the 
State Hospital for the Insane at Utica, New York, 
Dr. John P. Gray, announced with ineffable com- 
placency in 1870 that he had eliminated the old 
category of ‘“‘mental and moral causes”? from his 
statistics about the patients at Utica. “The mind,” 
he said, “cannot become diseased, only the body.” 

This conception was brought to bear upon the 
assassination of two American Presidents — the 
moment when Americans have always been con- 
fronted most starkly with the aberrations of the 
spirit and moved to reflect as a people upon 
the meaning of insanity. When Charles Guiteau 
assassinated James A. Garfield in 1881 under in- 
structions from God to ‘“‘remove the President,” 
only one medical witness could be found to enter- 
tain the possibility that Guiteau was insane. Dr. 
John P. Gray said that, on the contrary, there was 
no indication of brain disease — a perfectly accu- 
rate statement borne out by the autopsy — and 
scoffed at old-fashioned people who thought that 
purely mental delusions could produce insanity 
without a diseased brain. At this point Guiteau 
could no longer contain himself and cried out, 
“There is no brainology in this case, but it is spirit- 
ology. Spirits get into a man and make him do 
this and that thing, and that is insanity.” He was 
convicted and hanged. 

The same “‘brainology”’ that condemned a pal- 
pably unbalanced man was still riding high when 
Leon Czolgosz killed McKinley. The alienists who 
examined Czolgosz briskly over a weekend rightly 
surmised that he did not have a lesion of the brain. 
So he was perfectly sane, only an anarchist, and fit 
for the executioner. Later on it was discovered 
that he had had a major breakdown three years 
before, accompanied by severe paranoiac symp- 
toms. 

The upshot of this dogmatic ‘“‘brainology’’ was 
to relieve people with a diseased brain from any 
responsibility for their actions, while sternly ar- 
raigning anybody who was functionally rather than 
anatomically deranged. ‘The category of the gen- 
uinely ill had been severely narrowed, and those 
who did not qualify were as mercilessly held to 
blame for their actions as any witch had been in the 
seventeenth century. 


3 me great intellectual sponsors of nineteenth- 
century brainology were the neurologists; and there 
is no doubt that Sigmund Freud began as one of 
them and wanted to perpetuate their commitment 
to the exclusively physical interpretation of mental 
illness. Yet Freud, after valiant efforts to keep the 
fag flying, had to admit before 1900 that neither 
he nor anybody else could yet correlate all mental 
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disturbances with demonstrable physical processes 
in the brain or nervous system. ‘The practical con- 
sequence was that he became, against the bent of 
his own spirit, the principal agent in rectifying the 
overextension of materialism that marked the domi- 
nant nineteenth-century conceptions of mental de- 
rangement. He had the courage to proclaim that 
the neuroses, at any rate, would have to be treated 
for the foreseeable future as purely functional mal- 
adjustments with no discernible anatomical basis. 
The psychiatrist would have to practice a science of 
the mind rather than of the brain. 

By the same token, Freud re-expanded the cate- 
gory of genuine mental illness in a way that would 
have encompassed men like Guiteau and Czolgosz. 
In a still larger sense, Freud assimilated the gross 
neuroses to the strategies of concealment shown to 
be at work among normal people and given away by 
slips of the tongue, joking behavior, and the sym- 
bolic language of dreams. ‘These were now por- 
trayed as minor variants upon the severe organic 
displacements of intolerable mental stress as mani- 
fested in the worst hysterics. It did not follow by 
Freud’s lights that everybody was ill, but all life 
strategies were laid out along a continuous spectrum 
of deceptions great and small, signifying some de- 
gree of aversion from reality. ‘“‘Every one of us,” 
he said, ‘‘behaves in some one respect like a para- 
noiac, corrects some aspect of the world which is 
unbearable to him by the construction of a wish 
and introduces this delusion into reality.” He 
added that ‘‘delusional remolding of reality’? by a 
number of people in common was the essence of 
religion. 

Freud, in short, was rubbing out any sharp line 
that might be thought to divide neurotics from 
“normal” people. In fact, it was he more than any- 
one else who put the quotation marks around normal 
and made people sheepish about saying it. In keep- 
ing with this, he consistently argued that he was 
expounding not merely a psychopathology but an 
absolutely catholic psychology applicable to all men. 
Abnormal psychology merely supplied an exagger- 
ated delineation of processes that were universally 
at work. In this sense, the mentally ill became 
highly recognizable caricatures of their more 
smoothly functioning brethren, and the condition 
of the mentally disturbed a mirror held up to human 
nature at large. 

Yet, important as this blending of psychology 
and psychopathology was, the really decisive step 
taken by Freud was to postulate the meaningfulness 
of every aspect of thought and conduct, the radically 
unfragmented and untrivial character of everything 
a man did — or didn’t do. All “incidental” aspects 
of behavior became no longer incidental but in- 
tensely meaningful revelations of the whole per- 
sonality. All mental activity, waking or asleep, 
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conscious or unconscious, normal or abnormal, 
was drenched in meaning, stamped with an in- 
delible significance. ‘The old discriminations be- 
tween trivial and significant, accidental and mean- 
ingful, were destroyed. Everything started up into 
a uniform urgency and signification. In a way, 
it was like the old attitude toward the behavior 
of witches, who were seen as displaying a consistent 
pattern of diabolism that lent a sinister meaning to 
every detail of their existence. Freud, however, 
zealously strove to avoid any moral judgments 
upon the patterns that he discerned; and now it 
was no longer a special class of deviants whose life 
had achieved a unitary thrust but the entire human 
race. 

To put the matter another way, Freud laid every 
man open to a definitive invasion of his psychologi- 
cal privacy, a relentless inquisition initially intended 
for therapeutic purposes by physicians but rapidly 
passing over into an insatiable roving inquiry by 
amateurs, by which all the facts of a man’s life were 
called in evidence and swept imperiously into an 
overriding interpretation in which precisely the 
data that people sought to withhold became the 
master clue. Every revelation told, and every act, 
but so did every attempt at concealment and every 
failure to act. To appreciate the difference this 
violation of psychological privacy made, one need 
only consider the lurid Freudian light that suddenly 
broke upon the great creators of children’s litera- 
ture — upon Lewis Carroll’s affection for Alices 
and J. M. Barrie’s obsession with boys that wouldn’t 
grow up. An appalling meaningfulness has laid 
them, and ourselves, bare. Freud’s own retrospec- 
tive psychoanalysis of Leonardo came a cropper 
upon an elementary mistake in translation. He 
thought that Leonardo was obsessively fixated upon 
vultures, but that was not the bird that Leonardo 
was talking about in the key passage. Yet the 
technique entrenched itself as a new kind of post- 
mortem. 

Classical Freudian discourse was a contradiction 
of nineteenth-century pathology but not an in- 
version. What turned pathology upside down was 
the rise of psychosomatic medicine, with its as- 
sumption that prolonged psychic disturbances, so 
far from being the result of anatomical lesions, could 
produce lesions. Freud himself had much experi- 
ence of the hysterical conversion of psychic re- 
pressions into severe organic symptoms. It re- 
mained for others to draw the logical inference of 
psychosomatic illness in nonhysterics. The anxi- 
eties of functioning neurotics could be encoded into 
gastric ulcers and ulcerative colitis. Conversely, 
the code could be cracked to reveal the anxieties. 
In this way, a new dimension of Freudian meaning- 
fulness was added to men’s lives, a new technique 
for penetrating their disguises. 
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The main historical contribution of Carl Jung 
was to confer comprehensive meaningfulness upon 
the lives of two classes of people whom Freud 
neglected. As a physician, Freud dealt chiefly 
with neurotics, who still had strong links with reality 
and some prospect of functioning successfully in the 
marketplace; and as both a physician and a theorist, 
he felt little confidence in grappling with the prob- 
lems of people over fifty. He said, in fact, that 
psychoanalysis would do them no good. By contrast, 
Jung had a rich experience of institutionalized 
psychotics, more or less permanently cut off from 
reality; and a high proportion of his private pa- 
tients were older people. He, with a new vocabu- 
lary of anima and animus, persona, and archetypes, lent 
the pitiless new dimension of inevitable meaning- 
fulness to the latter end of life as Freud had done 
to the beginning. Seen in this context, the famous 
quarrel between Jung and Freud becomes insignifi- 
cant by comparison with their common resolve to 
demonstrate meaningful relations among the appar- 
ently scattered fragments of psychic experience. 
It is a perspective in which the intellectual primacy 
of Freud over Jung is evident. 

The other great lapsed disciple of Freud, Alfred 
Adler, also kept faith with the credo of compulsory 
meaningfulness. His special twist was to appropri- 
ate a brief exposition by Freud in 1909 of the ‘‘gain 
from illness.” Adler blew this up into a doctrine of 
neurotic “‘life styles”? deliberately willed by weak or 
handicapped children to make the life of the family 
revolve about themselves in compensation for their 
feelings of inferiority. They made their illness pay. 
More generally, Adler saw the integral meaning- 
fulness of men’s lives not as a retrospective discovery 
of the therapist but as a willful construct by the in- 
dividual, a kind of prospective meaningfulness to 
be achieved as a goal. 

Accordingly, Adler de-emphasized the role of the 
unconscious in favor of the conscious enactment of 
deliberate purposes. As applied to neurotic gains 
from illness, this doctrine lent to Freudian meaning- 
fulness an emphasis that Freud had striven to 
avoid, upon the evil intent of neurotics. Adler 
spoke of a will to power, an instinct toward aggres- 
sion-through-neurosis, which cast the same baleful 
light upon a neurotic that the seventeenth century 
had turned upon witches. Like witches, twentieth- 
century neurotics of the Adlerian stamp were por- 
trayed as putting spells upon their families, sucking 
other people’s lifeblood to feed their own craving 
for power. 

If Freudian meaningfulness had purported to be 
merely a scientific fact, it would have left the patient 
naked to the eye of discerning observers; but it was 
far more than this, the ground of a new categorical 
imperative that the patient must acquiesce in the 
diagnosis of his own case. He must read himself as 


others read him, acknowledge the pattern they per- 
ceived, drain the bitter dose of reality to the dregs. 
He must be doubly full of his own meaning, as the 
experience that made him and the knowledge that 
would heal him. It was the sternest discipline that 
ever rang the changes upon the ancient command 
to know thyself. 


L. Is no wonder that as the twentieth century wore 
on, there was a rising tide of resentment against the 
universal Freudian glare that lit up the dark places 
of the mind with obligatory meaning. The doctrine 
of pansexuality that originally gave offense has 
now become a commonplace. Dissent has come to 
focus, as it should, upon the more fundamental 
Freudian revolution of proclaiming universal mean- 
ingfulness. By 1960 the principal non-Freudian 
(frequently anti-Freudian) impulse among students 
of mental illness was to emphasize the meaningless 
components in mental life — the bad genes that 
are simply there, the brute conjunctions of experi- 
ence that have no inner logic, the freestanding inci- 
dents that defy incorporation into an overall 
pattern. 

On the genetic side, the great English physician 
Sir Archibald Garrod formulated as early as 1908 
his now famous concept of ‘‘inborn errors of metab- 
olism,” by which the normal metabolic pathways 
are blocked, often with the accumulation of bio- 
chemical ‘‘intermediates” that ought to have been 
converted into something else. It was not until 
1934, however, that an inborn error of metabolism 
was shown to affect the mind — phenylketonuria, 
which produces severe mental deficiency ranging 
from idiocy to feeblemindedness. 

Mental deficiency is different from mental ill- 
ness, but the suspicion inevitably arises that some 
forms of the latter might also be genetically deter- 
mined biochemical disorders. The hypothesis that 
schizophrenia results from some kind of biochemical 
mistake or imbalance has been repeatedly scotched 
and left for dead but never dies. Though still 
without confirmation, this stubborn conjecture illus- 
trates the meaninglessness, by Freudian standards, 
that would invade the whole concept of mental ill- 
ness if any major clinical entities were shown to be 
biochemical flukes, a kind of biochemical predesti- 
nation to madness. 

A more sweeping vindication of meaninglessness 
in mental life is the behaviorist psychiatry ex- 
pounded by the psychologist H. J. Eysenck of the 
University of London. The origins of this can be 
traced back to the period before 1914. It was the 
joint offspring of the great Russian physiologist 
Ivan Pavlov and the firebrand of American aca- 
demic psychology, J. B. Watson. Watson, as the 
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founder of behaviorism, preached the doctrine 
that the psychologist ought to rule out any intro- 
spective report by the subject upon his own mental 
processes and substitute an objective account of the 
subject’s behavior as observed from without. The 
subject was no longer required to describe the flow 
of his own consciousness but treated as a mere 
object to whom externally observed sequences of 
behavior were attributed. 

Watson was the great pioneer by world standards 
in the application to human psychology of Pavlov’s 
famous discovery of the conditioned reflex in ani- 
mals — the repeated ringing of a bell before the 
presentation of food to a dog would eventually in- 
duce the dog to salivate at the mere sound of the 
bell. Watson undertook to apply this conditioning 
technique to human infants. He found that stimuli 
originally neutral or even attractive to an infant, 
such as pets, could be converted into lasting objects 
of distaste by repeated association with a loud noise. 
The fright induced by the noise got mixed up with 
the object and survived the conditioning period. 

More generally, Watson emphasized that chil- 
dren had to learn associations and by luck or bad 
training might form the habit of linking things 
that had no intrinsic connection but happened to 
impinge upon them simultaneously. It followed 
that many accidental or conditioned associations 
could not possibly be understood by the individual 
as an expression of his own personality. They had 
been enforced upon him by external concatenations 
and remained as they began, arbitrary, irrational, 
and humanly meaningless. They could not become 
the legitimate object of an endeavor at Freudian 
understanding of one’s own plight. By the same 
token, the absence of meaningful connections in 
conditioned behavior constituted an argument for 
the basic Watsonian position that behavior is best 
described from without rather than rationally ap- 
prehended from within as a coherent unfolding of 
the personality. 

Watson did not try to apply behaviorism to ther- 
apy, but this is the point of H. J. Eysenck’s endeavor 
to found a practical school of psychiatry on Wat- 
sonian principles. Eysenck’s premise is that if neu- 
rotic behavior can be regarded as the product of 
defective learning, perhaps it can be unlearned by 
deconditioning or reconditioning. ‘Thus, alcoholism 
has been treated by ‘‘aversion therapy” — putting 
emetics in the patient’s drinks so that the pleasur- 
able associations of alcohol are reversed. 

The orthodox Freudian rejoinder is that alco- 
holism is a mere surface eruption of an underlying 
neurosis with wide ramifications in the entire 
personality, and if suppressed by behavior therapy, 
would be replaced by another symptom till the 
meaning of the neurosis was laid bare. Even as a 
form of symptomatic relief, behavior therapy, by 
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the admission of its own practitioners, is of doubtful 
efficacy. They, however, would say the same of 
psychoanalysis. Whatever the value of behavior 
therapy may prove to be, it sketches a sharp alterna- 
tive to Freudian psychiatry, by which the essence 
of the latter is illuminated. 

Behavior therapy may seem remote from shock 
therapy by drugs or electricity and still more 
from lobotomies. Yet they all converge upon the 
irrelevance for therapy of the Freudian emphasis 
upon the meaningfulness of mental illness. They 
do not promise the patient any insight into himself 
—merely some kind of brute remission of his 
problems, to be cast out as a meaningless intrusion 
with no intrinsic roots in his own will. The illness 
is not regarded as a part of himself to be humbly 
accepted as the beginning of salvation but as an 
external invasion by a nonself to be repelled. It is, 
of course, true that neither Freud, Jung, nor Adler 
claimed that all forms of mental distress would yield 
to a draft of insight. Yet even to emphasize the 
boundaries of the Freudian universe of discourse 
already amounts to a profound reorientation in 
popular conceptions of mental illness. In the 
limiting case of the behavior therapists, the legiti- 
mate sphere of Freudian discourse is contracted to 
the vanishing point. 


lo GRASP the full scope of the rising protest against 
Freudian meaningfulness, one must appreciate 
that the only new philosophy of life to commend 
itself in the last twenty-five years, existentialism, is 
precisely a reminder to men of the meaningless 
incursions that beset the effort to affirm their own 
being. By no accident, one of the best introductions 
to existentialism is the long-sustained critique of 
Freudian psychiatry by the trained psychiatrist 
turned philosopher, Karl Jaspers. Jaspers makes a 
fundamental distinction between ‘‘meaningful con- 
nections’ and ‘‘causal connections.’’ Nothing, he 
says, animate or inanimate, can escape entangle- 
ment in the nexus of causal connections that con- 
stitute the theme of scientific research. But life con- 
tinually confronts us with things that have no 
meaningful connection, sheer conjunctions that 
have no human meaning. 

To have missed this distinction, says Jaspers, was 
Freud’s unconquerable blind spot. He ‘‘wanted to 
understand everything’ as humanly meaningful. 
It was part of the existentialists’ indictment of 
Freud on this score that they had to reject his con- 
cept of the unconscious; for that was how he eked 
out the fragmented meaninglessness of conscious life 
and salvaged a coherent pattern from incoherent 
materials. In Jaspers’ view, Freud paid for this in- 
genious sleight of hand by missing the effect of the 
physical constitution upon mental illness and the re- 
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ality of organic illnesses that signify nothing about 
the individual’s personality. Freud was too arro- 
gant, too proud in his reason, to bow ‘“‘before the 
elementary nature of these facts.” 

Jaspers’ indictment of Freud is overdrawn. In 
fact, many efforts are currently under way to effect 
a synthesis between psychoanalysis and existential- 
ism. The enterprise is not inherently absurd from 
the existentialist point of view. Though existential- 
ism owes its distinctive place in twentieth-century 
thought to its insistence upon the meaningless side 
of life, it does not entail a refusal to acknowledge 
the meaningful whenever this can be salvaged from 
the causal flux. In principle, therefore, existential- 
ism might accommodate some kind of thoroughly 
chastened psychoanalysis as an inclusion within it- 
self. Orthodox Freudians, however, would have to 
resist the alliance — as they do—for the whole 
point of Freud’s endeavor was to expand the boun- 
daries of the meaningful. To define the meaning- 
less as anything other than a negative quantity of 
undeciphered meaning, and, still worse, to elevate 
the meaningless to parity with the meaningful as 
an object of deliberate acquiescence, would have 
been to Freud an obscene perversion. 

Whatever the consequences for therapy of the 
encounter between psychoanalysis and existential- 
ism, it is clear that some of the most fundamental 
issues of philosophy and conduct are brought to a 
burning focus for this generation in conflicting 
attitudes toward mental illness. Thus, the con- 
frontation between Jaspers and Freud is the great 
contemporary re-enactment of the old conflict 
between religion and science, for meaninglessness 
is another name for the inscrutable will of God. 

Yet, however significant the quarrel between the 
Freudians and the existentialists, the deepest his- 
torical insight always comes from excavating the 
unspoken premises that unite sworn enemies in 
debate because they live in the same age and par- 
ticipate in some underlying consensus. The existen- 
tialists are at one with Freud in dissolving the rigid 
boundaries between normal and abnormal, sane 
and insane. Existentialists speak of the ‘‘boundary 
situations’ in which all men find themselves, the 
nightmare edge of existence, when the mind threat- 
ens to crack under the strain and sanity overlaps 
with madness. Cutting clean across the antithesis 
between Freudians and existentialists, one finds 
a common recognition that the mentally ill are no 
class of aliens to be fenced off from the remainder of 
humanity but emblems of the basic human situation 
to be scanned for clues to ourselves. This firm in- 
corporation of mental illness within the sane man’s 
vision of his own potentialities marks off the twen- 
tieth century from any preceding age. When we 
talk about mental illness, we are talking about 
ourselves, 
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THE UNCOMMITTED CORTEX 


The Child’s Changing Brain 


MS a, there is action in the brain, a man has 
no thoughts and no consciousness, no awareness. 
This is a surmise of science, and there is as yet no 
good scientific reason to doubt it. Action, when it 
takes place within the brain, spinal cord, and 
nerves, is electrical. During effective brain action, 
electric potentials or impulses travel in ever- 
changing patterns along the integrating circuits 
within the brain. It is then that the mind is alert. 
But we are only just beginning to be able to match 
the patterns of electric movement through the 
brain with the varying nature of thoughts or sen- 
sations or memories. 

William James, the Harvard philosopher, ob- 
served that consciousness is a river, forever flowing, 
forever changing. He meant to indicate that the 
content of consciousness is never the same from 
moment to moment. If that is the case, we must 
assume that the electric potentials passing along 
the central system of connections within the brain 
never follow a pattern that is quite the same as the 
previous pattern. The flowing of the river seems 
to stop during sleep and in coma and in death. 
The traveling of the electric potentials slows down 
or stops also. When I refer to the river of the 
mind, it is only honest to say ‘‘seems to stop,” for 
although science can detect and measure the pas- 
sage of electric potentials, it can neither define 
nor measure consciousness and thought. It can 
only measure the results of thinking as soon as they 
are expressed through body activity. 
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Some philosophers adopt the hypothesis that 
thought and brain action are one, but the physiol- 
ogist, who works with the brain, cannot take this 
as proven, for it is the very thing he has set out, 
with an open mind, to prove or to disprove. 
Meanwhile, he can only use the language of dual- 
ism, referring to brain and mind as related phe- 
nomena. Since he is a workman, he can see that 
a “creative thought’? may precede brain action. 
He can see that brain action may accompany or 
may be followed by thought. That is as far as his 
evidence goes. 

Take as an example a man, A, who is talking to 
a second man, B. The thinking of A must either 
precede or accompany or follow the action of his 
brain. In any case, his brain activity causes him 
to speak. The sound vibrations reach the ears of 
B, and corresponding potentials pass along B’s 
auditory nerves into his brain, creating there a 
pattern of traveling electric impulses similar to 
that of A moments before. The result is that B 
thinks A’s thoughts with certain inevitable modi- 
fications of his own drawn from his memory and 
the conditioning of his own past experience. B’s 
thinking has been evoked, and it is either simul- 
taneous with the action of his brain or immediately 
subsequent to it. 

Sir Charles Sherrington, the great physiologist 
and student of the integrative action of the nervous 
system, has this to say: “That our being should 
consist of two separate elements, offers, I suppose 
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no greater inherent improbability than that it 
should rest on one only.” I would add that if the 
basic element is unitary, it still remains for us to 
explain its dual manifestation. 

The human brain is a living, growing, changing 
organ. It can even carry out its own repairs to 
some extent. But it is bound by the inexorable 
evolution of its functional aptitudes, and no one 
can alter this, not even an educator or psychiatrist. 
One can draw up a functional timetable for the 
brain of a child. One might well say there is a 
built-in biological clock that tells the passing time 
of educational opportunity. 

In India in 1957, while visiting some of the 
universities, I received a surprising request from 
the Department of Education to give a series of 
two broadcasts over the All-India Radio on the 
teaching of secondary languages. Following that 
came a plan to print 10,000 copies of the broad- 
casts and send them out to teachers in the schools 
of India. Some educator, I reflected, must indeed 
be desperate, to ask advice from a brain surgeon! 
I knew quite well that the teaching of secondary 
languages was in some ways the most urgent prob- 
lem of modern education in India, with its many 
local dialects and its plan to teach all the people 
two secondary languages, English and Hindustani. 

I am not a language teacher. My own studies of 
three secondary languages were truly remarkable, 
but only because so much toil, after the age of 
sixteen, resulted in such a pitiful harvest. My wife 
tried to reassure me by pointing out that our own 
children had gained a reasonable command of 
two extra languages because we had arranged to 
have them hear German and French well spoken 
in their early childhood. Was it, after all, as 
simple as that? 

From a scientific point of view, the problem of 
speech was not new to me. For ten years I had 
been working on the manuscript of a book on the 
subject with the help of an associate, Dr. Lamar 
Roberts. It was self-evident that the beginning of 
mastery of at least one language is the prerequisite 
to formal teaching. Speaking and reading and 
writing are the basic skills of education. 

During most of my years of medical practice I 
had had the advantage of living in a bilingual 
society in Montreal, where my patients spoke 
French as often as English. All the while, the 
problem had grown more challenging, the find- 
ings more exciting. I had seen children under the 
age of ten or twelve lose the power of speech when 
the speech convolutions in the left hemisphere of 
the brain had been destroyed by a head injury or 
a brain tumor. I had seen them recover after a 
year of dumbness and aphasia. In time they spoke 
as well as ever, because the child’s brain is func- 
tionally flexible for the start of a language. They 
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began all over again and established a speech 
center located on the other side of the brain in 
what is called the nondominant hemisphere. (In 
a right-handed person, the left hemisphere is nor- 
mally dominant for speech — that is, it contains 
the specialized speech centers.) 

When the major speech center is severely in- 
jured in adult life, the adult cannot do what the 
child does. He may improve, but he is using the 
remaining uninjured cortex on the side of injury. 
He cannot establish a complete new center on the 
nondominant side, not because he is senile, but 
because he has by that time taken over the initially 
uncommitted convolutions of his brain for other 
uses. This uncommitted cortex is the part of the 
human brain that makes man teachable and thus 
lifts him above all other species. 


Grav matter is made up of many millions of 
living nerve cells that are capable of receiving and 
sending electric impulses. The cerebral cortex, 
which is the thick layer of gray matter covering 
the outer surface of the brain, has been called 
“new” since it is found to be more and more volu- 
minous as one ascends the phylogenetic scale from 
fish to man. It covers the convolutions and dips 
down into the fissures between the convolutions. 
The white matter beneath is made up of the 
branching connections of the nerve cells, which 
are capable of transmitting electric potentials like 
insulated wires. Some of the connections pass 
inward into the ‘old’? gray matter of the brain 
stem (the old brain); some pass through it to the 
eyes and ears; some pass down the spinal cord and 
along the nerves to the muscles and the skin. 

Certain parts of the cerebral cortex, the so-called 
“sensory cortex”? and ‘‘motor cortex,” can be used 
only for sensory and motor purposes because these 
parts have fixed functional connections from birth 
onward. 

But there is a large area of cortex underneath 
the temples and covering a given part of each of 
the two temporal lobes that is uncommitted at 
birth. ‘This uncommitted cortex will in time be 
used for language and for perception. It will make 
possible the memory and use of words, as well as 
the memory and interpretation of experience. As 
the child begins to understand, electric currents 
must pass in corresponding patterns through this 
cortex. After each time of passage, it is easier for 
the later currents to follow the same trail. This 
tendency toward facilitation of electric passage re- 
sults in man’s amazingly permanent records of the 
auditory and visual stream of his conscious life. 

Now, if the posterior half of the left uncommitted 
cortex is used by the child for speech, as it usually 


is, it becomes the major speech cortex. Then the 
remaining three quarters is used for interpretation 
of experience (interpretive cortex). Functional 
connections are gradually established by the child, 
and the general uses of the uncommitted areas are 
fixed for life. 

Much of this information about mechanisms of 
speech and perception has come to us during long 
operations on conscious, alert patients who were 
kept from pain by local novocaine injection into 
the scalp while a trapdoor opening was made in 
the skull. In the attempt to relieve each patient 
of his attacks of focal epilepsy, a preliminary sur- 
vey of the brain was made after it was exposed. 
A gentle electrical stimulus was applied by touch- 
ing the cortex here and there with an electrode. 
This served to map the sensory cortex by causing 
sensation (visual, auditory, or bodily, according 
to which of the different areas was touched) and 
the motor cortex by producing crude movement 
of the face or limb. When an abnormal area of 
brain was suspected of being the cause of fits, the 
electrode might produce, by stimulation there, 
the characteristic beginning of the attack from 
which the patient sought relief. Excision of areas 
of bad cortex is the method of treatment. 


Te most precious and indispensable portion of 
the adult’s cortex is the major speech area. It 
might be worthwhile to forfeit other areas and so 
lose other functions in order to gain a cure, but 
never speech. Thus, the need of a method to map 
the exact territory devoted to speech was urgent. 
When the electrode was applied to the speech 
cortex, it did not cause a man to speak. It seemed 
to have no effect. But if the patient tried to speak 
while the electrode was in place, he discovered 
that he could not find his words. If shown a pencil, 
he knew what it was and could make appropriate 
movements with the hand, but he had lost the 
power of speaking. He was aphasic. The gentle 
electric current was blocking the action of the 
speech cortex and its underlying connection with- 
out disturbing the function of the adjacent areas. 
When the patient was shown an object and was 
asked to name it, he perceived its nature, and he 
must have dispatched electric potentials along the 
brain’s integrating circuits to the speech mech- 
anism. But, to his surprise, he drew a blank. 
Normally, when the appropriately patterned 
potentials reach the speech mechanism, the word 
is instantly available to consciousness — its sound, 
how to write it, how to speak it, and how to rec- 
ognize the written word. As long as the electrode 
paralyzed the action of the speech unit, none of 
these was possible. But as the electrode was lifted, 
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the patient, not knowing what was done, would 
exclaim, ‘‘Now I can speak! That was a pencil.” 

So we had a new method of mapping out the 
major speech area exactly, and the minor ones as 
well. And we could remove less useful cortex 
right up to it without fear of losing the precious 
jewel of the brain, speech function. We mapped 
out the cortical area thus in hundreds of cases and 
acquired precise scientific information to take the 
place of anatomical conjecture. 

But what about the similar area in the non- 
dominant hemisphere and the uncommitted tem- 
poral cortex farther forward on both sides? So far, 
neurologists had found no fuhction for these areas. 
Stimulation in them never produced aphasia. 
What were they used for? One day I stumbled on 
a clue. I applied the electrode to the right tem- 
poral cortex (nondominant). The patient, a 
woman of middle age, exclaimed suddenly, “I 
seem to be the way I was when I was giving birth 
to my baby girl.” I did not recognize this as a 
clue. I could not help feeling that the suddenness 
of her exclamation was strange, and so I made a 
note of it. 

Several years later during a similar operation, 
the electrode caused a young girl to describe, with 
considerable emotion, a specific experience she 
had had when running through a meadow. There 
is no sensation in the cortex, and she could not 
know when I had touched the electrode to her 
right temporal lobe, but each time I did so she de- 
scribed the experience again and stopped when 
the electrode was removed. Since that day we 
have been on the alert and have gathered more 
and more cases which could be studied critically. 

Our conclusion is as follows: There is within the 
adult human brain a remarkable record of the 
stream of each individual’s awareness, his con- 
sciousness. It is as though the electrode cuts in, 
at random, on the record of that stream. The pa- 
tient sees and hears what he saw and heard in 
some earlier strip of time, and he feels the same 
accompanying emotions. ‘The stream of con- 
sciousness flows again exactly as before, stopping 
instantly on removal of the electrode. He is aware 
of those things to which he paid attention in this 
earlier period, even twenty years ago. He is not 
aware of the things that were ignored. The ex- 
perience evidently moves forward at the original 
pace. This is demonstrated by the fact that when 
the music of an orchestra or song or piano is heard 
and the patient is asked to hum in accompani- 
ment, the tempo of his humming is what one 
would expect. He is still aware of being in the 
operating room, but he can describe this other run 
of consciousness at the same time. 

The patient recognizes the experience as having 
been his own, although usually he could not have 
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recalled it if he had tried. This complete record of 
his auditory and visual experience is not subject 
to conscious recall, but it is evidently used in the 
subconscious brain transaction that results in per- 
ception. By means of it, a man in normal life 
compares each succeeding experience with his own 
past experience. He knows at once whether it is 
familiar or not. If it is familiar, he interprets the 
present stream of consciousness in the light of the 
past. Careful comparison of all the brain maps we 
have made shows no overlap of the boundaries 
that separate speech cortex, which endows a man 
with memory of words, and the interpretive cor- 
tex, which gives him access to the memory of past 
similar experience and thus enables him to under- 
stand the present. 

Before the child begins to speak and to perceive, 
the uncommitted cortex is a blank slate on which 
nothing has been written. In the ensuing years 
much is written, and the writing is never erased. 
After the age of ten or twelve, the general func- 
tional connections have been established and fixed 
for the speech cortex. After that, the speech cen- 
ter cannot be transferred to the cortex of the 
lesser side, which is then fully occupied with the 
business of perception. 

The brain of the twelve-year-old, you may say, 
is prepared for rapid expansion of the vocabulary 
of the mother tongue and of the other languages 
he may have heard in the formative period. If he 
has heard these other languages, he has devel- 
oped also a remarkable switch mechanism that 
enables him to turn from one language to another 
without confusion, without translation, without a 
mother-tongue accent. 


IR MY broadcast to the teachers of India, I could 
only reason as follows: Do not turn without ques- 
tion to the West for your model of teaching second- 
ary languages. Consider first the changing func- 
tional capacities of the child’s brain. Most of our 
schools in the West begin the teaching of foreign 
languages by the dead-language technique. It 
was designed for adults learning Greek and Latin 
by means of word lists and grammar. Your hope 
that the people of India will speak English and 
Hindustani as living languages is doomed to fail- 
ure if you follow this technique. It has its place, 
no doubt, but it should not be used in the years 
when the child is a genius at language initiation, 
the time when the uncommitted cortex can still be 
conditioned to foreign tongues. 

But there is another method of beginning a lan- 
guage — the direct method that mothers use. It 
was used to teach foreign languages as well as the 
mother tongue in the families of ancient Ur and 
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during the Roman Empire. It is used by some 
parents in the West and in the East today. Even 
a nursemaid or inexperienced tutor can use the 
mother’s method for a second language. The 
mother does her teaching when the child’s brain 
is ready for it. In three or four years she may give 
the child only a few hundred words, but he gets 
the set, acquires the units, creates the functional 
connections of the speech cortex. In unilingual 
countries the mother conducts the first stage of 
language learning by the direct method and the 
school carries on easily with the second stage, 
vocabulary expansion. If a nation is to be bilingual 
or trilingual or multilingual, the schools should 
adopt the mother’s direct method for the first 
stage of foreign-language teaching. 

I ventured the opinion that India’s problem 
was not at all insuperable. Use the mother’s 
method at the beginning. Do not use translation 
at that stage. Conduct the kindergarten and the 
earliest grades in English for a year or two and in 
Hindustani for the same length of time. Better yet, 
make the elementary schools bilingual, teaching 
in English in the morning and in Hindustani in 
the afternoon. After two years of bilingual kinder- 
garten and one in the first grade, the children will 
have started reading and writing. They are ready 
to carry on in either language smoothly and with- 
out accent or confusion. If desired they could 
start in still a third language. You must employ 
teachers who have begun the language they speak 
by the mother’s direct method, and they must 
teach school in the language, not making language 
a subject in itself. To find such teachers is your 
primary problem, whatever your method may be. 

The child is the genius in our society when it 
comes to acquiring the early set or the units of a 
language. The enlargement of vocabulary is an- 
other story. The ten-year-old or the twenty-year- 
old expands vocabulary, as he expands knowl- 
edge, far faster than the young child. 

Many questions have been raised by those who 
are charged with the task of planning the curric- 
ulum of school and college: Does multilingualism 
decrease the eventual excellence of intellectual 
performance in any one culture? Does it increase 
the embarrassment of the child who already has a 
reading problem or a writing problem? Does a 
second language, started too soon, confuse the 
child? The answer that I would give to these 
questions, based on observations and physiological 
study, is no. Double learning may well confuse the 
scientist who seeks to discover how it is done, but 
not the child. 

The secret of the child’s success lies in the action 
of the switch mechanism, a conditioned reflex that 
works in his brain automatically. When the Eng- 
lish child (or adult) hears a French word or meets 


a French person or enters a French school, he 
unconsciously switches on his French network with 
its vocabulary, however meager it may be. What 
he proceeds to learn is then added to the French 
network. In the brain, French, English, and Chi- 
nese, if learned, utilize the same area of speech 
cortex without demonstrable separation into dif- 
ferent areas. Every adult who speaks second lan- 
guages is aware of this subconscious reflex which 
brings the word bleistift to his mind, instead of 
pencil, as he turns to a German companion, or 
crayon as he enters the class conducted in French. 

It is preferable, in my opinion, that in the early 
stages a bilingual adult should not switch back 
and forth from one language to another in conver- 
sation with a young child. But it works well to do 
what a bilingual mother of my acquaintance has 
done — establish upstairs in the home as a French- 
speaking area and downstairs for English. Her 
little children accepted it as no problem at all. 
Language to them is only a way of getting what is 
wanted or expressing ideas. Imitation of words 
comes only after months of hearing them in the 
earliest years. According to W. F. Leopold’s care- 
ful study, there is a lag of two to seven months 
after the child first hears a word in the second year 
of life before he uses it in a meaningful manner. 
Baby talk shows that the set of the brain for lan- 
guage is not established immediately. It takes 
time, and the baby’s accent and the formal phras- 
ing and organization of sentences alter gradually 
to those of the adult without the need of lectures 
on grammar. 

In our own home the children heard German in 
the nursery from a governess who could speak 
nothing else. When she took them to French nur- 
sery school they switched to French as they entered 
the door and switched back again when they 
found her waiting outside at the close of school. 

At the bilingual school conducted by the Sisters 
of Notre Dame de Sion in Montreal, the two years 
of kindergarten and the first year of school are 
conducted in French in the morning and, by a 
different set of teachers, in English in the afternoon 
(or vice versa). The children may be French- 
speaking or English-speaking at home, or even 
speak Italian or Polish. If so, they should be earn- 
ing all the while in the mother’s tongue at home 
and in the church — learning the folk songs and 
nursery rhymes, and also, one hopes, religion and 
moral values. 

A unilingual adult who begins the learning of a 
second language late speaks it with a mother- 
tongue accent and tends to learn by translation. 
However, the adult who has previously learned 
some other second language in childhood is likely 
to learn a later third and fourth language faster 
and better than a unilingual adult. ‘This greater 
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facility of the bilingual adult may be due to the well- 
developed switch mechanism which he acquired in 
childhood. He is able to switch off the mother 
tongue easily, and thus to learn directly. 

It follows that in a school district where the 
only foreign native-born teachers available are 
Swedish or Spanish, for example, it would be the 
part of wisdom to have beginning years taught in 
Swedish, or on a bilingual basis — Swedish in the 
mornings and Spanish in the afternoons. Those 
children who continue their schooling in English 
and eventually go on to college and into profes- 
sional schools will be better prepared to learn the 
Russian and Chinese which intelligent English- 
speaking adults of the future will want to under- 
stand. English pronunciation and literature can 
be taught after the age of eight or ten. The bi- 
lingual child prepared for formal education by 
mother and nursemaid, or mother and a second- 
language kindergarten, has undoubted advantage 
over other children, whatever the second lan- 
guages may have been and whatever the eventual 
work of the individual may prove to be. 

In a study supported by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion and conducted under W. E. Lambert, profes- 
sor of psychology at McGill University, it was 
concluded recently that bilingual children at the 
ten-year level in Montreal showed greater intelli- 
gence than unilingual children of the same age. 
Perhaps the key to success is to be sought in the 
elementary school. 

The uncommitted cortex must be conditioned 
for speech in the first decade. This is the miracle 
that makes man’s education possible. Time was, 
not so long ago, when all well-educated people had 
had basic training in the classics. But men no 
longer turn to the cultures of Greece and Rome. 
We are close to many contemporary races from 
whom we have much to learn and with whom we 
must be friends. In these changing times, educa- 
tors, like other specialists, are turning to science 
for new horizons, chiefly seeking technical aids. 
While questioning traditions and classical meth- 
ods, they might well examine the findings of human 
neurophysiology. By definition, well-educated peo- 
ple are multilingual. 

Educators must consider the mind as well as the 
brain, two sides perhaps of the same golden coin. 
On the one side they deal with behavior, morals, 
hopes, fears, school spirit. But on the other side 
they deal with the basic problem of education, the 
training of the brain. What the brain is allowed to 
record, how and when it is conditioned — these 
things prepare it for great achievement, or limit it 
to mediocrity. Boy and man are capable of so much 
more than is demanded of them! Adjust the time 
and the manner of learning; then you may double 
your demands and your expectations. 


PAUL H. HOCH, M.D. 


For almost a century, the responsibility of providing care and treatment for our nation’s 
mentally ill has fallen to the state. The programs followed in the state hospitals and clinics 
of New York are here described by Dr. PauL H. Hoca, commissioner of mental hygiene 
for the state of New York since 1955. Dr. Hoch, who is professor of clinical psychiatry at 
Columbia, was born in Hungary and came to the United States in 1933 after serving as 


physician in charge of brain research at the University of Goettingen in Germany. In this 


country he has continued his research and practiced psychiatry. 
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ea statistical facts about the incidence and the 
prevalence of mental illness have been so widely 
publicized in the last decade that they have been 
synthesized in a series of clichés: “Half the hospital 
beds in the country are occupied by mental pa- 
tients.” ‘‘One person in ten is sufficiently sick men- 
tally or emotionally to require professional help.” 
“One family in three will at some time place one 
of its members in a mental hospital.” “Mental ill- 
ness is the country’s number-one health problem.” 
Unfortunately, these are not exaggerations or slo- 
gans but the simple truth. At the present time there 
are 500,000 patients in mental hospitals throughout 
the country; possibly one million are under treat- 
ment in clinics or other outpatient facilities; and 
countless thousands who need psychiatric help are 
receiving no treatment of any kind. 

For almost a century the responsibility of provid- 
ing care and treatment for the mentally ill has fallen 
to the state. During most of this period there was 
little treatment available, and the function of the 
state hospitals was largely custodial. With rapidly 
rising admissions and a constant accretion of pa- 
tients who did not improve or recover, the popula- 
tion of these institutions expanded at an alarming 
rate. By 1955 the rate of increase in New York 
state was sufficient to require a new institution every 
year. Since it was impossible to keep up with this 
growth by constant construction of new hospitals, 
the result was that the existing hospitals became 
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seriously overcrowded and the outlook for the future 
was bleak. 

At this time our efforts were concentrated on 
three major areas: intensive research to develop 
new effective treatments; training of badly needed 
specialists in the various psychiatric professions; and 
development of a construction program to reduce 
overcrowding, replace obsolete facilities, and pro- 
vide for inevitable future expansion. 

What happened in 1955 is now history. Research 
paid off. The tranquilizing drugs and other new 
therapies were introduced. There was a sudden 
substantial increase in the number of patients who 
improved sufficiently to leave the hospital. For 
the first time in the history of the mental hospitals 
the inexorable rise in patient census was stemmed, 
and hospital populations began to decline. 

Another revolutionary change was taking place 
at the same time. With the passage of New York 
state’s pioneer Community Mental Health Services 
Act in 1954, the concept of community care became 
a reality. This law established the principle that 
local governments should share the responsibility 
for care of the mentally ill and that treatment should 
be provided in the community as close to the pa- 
tient’s home as possible. Under the act the state 
pays half the cost of local mental health services 
operating in a county or city program. New York 
state reimbursed local governments for such services 
last year in the amount of $15,758,728. 


Last year, for the first time, the federal govern- 
ment, having confined its interest to research and 
training, recognized its responsibility in the area of 
psychiatric care and established a program of aid to 
states for the development of mental health services 
in the community and the improvement of mental 
hospitals. Thus, three levels of government are now 
involved in the staggering public problem of pro- 
viding care and treatment for the mentally ill, and 
the principle of joint responsibility is accepted. 
Financially, however, the sharing at the present 
time by local governments and the federal govern- 
ment in the total cost is quite limited. In New York 
state, for the current year, city and county govern- 
ments are investing some $21 million, the federal 
government is contributing $4 to $5 million, while 
the state’s mental hygiene budget is $363 million, 
about 30 percent of the total budget for state op- 
erations. 


Nay York state’s mental hygiene program rep- 
resents perhaps the largest and most complex state 
government operation in the world, requiring the 
services of some 44,000 persons— more than a 
third of the state’s employees. The magnitude of 
its operation is a reflection of the extent of the health 
and social problems represented by mental illness 
and mental retardation. 

The Department of Mental Hygiene operates 
twenty-nine institutions, including nineteen hospi- 
tals for the mentally ill, seven schools for the re- 
tarded, a hospital for epileptics, a research and 
training institute, and a hospital for short-term 
treatment and training. In these institutions there 
were 112,000 patients as of March 31, 1964. An- 
other 21,000 were convalescing in the community, 
receiving follow-up care through state-operated 
clinics. 

Of the resident patients, 85,000 were under treat- 
ment in the state hospitals. During the year, 32,000 
patients were admitted, 10 percent more than in the 
previous year and 48 percent more than in 1954. 
The continuing growth in admissions is due not to 
any rise in the incidence of mental illness but to 
increasing longevity, increasing general population, 
increasing demand for psychiatric care, and in- 
creasing public confidence in state hospitals and the 
effectiveness of their therapeutic programs. In the 
last few years our hospitals have treated more pa- 
tients than ever before in their history. 

Despite this tremendous increase in admissions, 
we have been able to achieve a steady diminution 
of total hospital census through an even greater 
increase in releases. During the fiscal year, 30,000 
patients were released to the community, 100 per- 
cent more than in 1954. In this same period the 
average length of hospitalization was reduced from 
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eight months to four months. Thus, with modern 
treatment methods the hospitals are able to hold 
their own against an overwhelming influx of pa- 
tients by getting more patients out of the hospital 
and by getting them out faster. Since 1955 there 
has been an average decrease of one percent in total 
hospital population each year. 

The treatment program that has made this 
achievement possible includes a variety of tranquil- 
izing or energizing drugs; electric shock therapy, and 
for some patients, insulin; group therapy, and in 
selected cases individual psychotherapy; rehabilita- 
tive techniques such as occupational and recrea- 
tional therapy and especially vocational rehabilita- 
tion; and in many hospitals the subtle influence of 
milieu therapy, which involves the interpersonal 
relationship between patients and hospital staff. 
Preferences vary, of course, as to which treatment 
should be emphasized, and no therapy or combina- 
tion of therapies constitutes a panacea, but the sig- 
nificant fact is that, for the acute patient at least, 
effective treatment is a reality. The improvement 
in speed and rate of recovery is directly attributable 
to the intensive treatment program operating in an 
open hospital setting. 

There are in the New York state hospitals about 
30,000 patients who require long-term care. Many 
of these chronic patients entered the hospitals be- 
fore the advent of the newer therapies. Others, 
although exposed to modern treatment methods, 
failed to respond. Experience has shown that as 
many as 10 percent of these chronic patients will 
respond to retreatment sufficiently to leave the hos- 
pital. We have provided for intensive treatment 
units for chronic patients at all state hospitals. 
Thirteen are now in operation, and the rest will be 
set up this year. 

There are several groups of patients with ex- 
traordinary handicaps requiring highly specialized 
services. Among these are mentally ill and emo- 
tionally disturbed children, the mentally ill blind, 
the mentally ill deaf, and the aged who require 
psychiatric care. Special units are provided for all 
of these groups in the state hospitals. The demand 
for such special services is increasing rapidly, and 
more units are needed, particularly for children. 
There are now special facilities for children in ten 
hospitals, and additional ones will be established 
wherever the need exists. In each of them full edu- 
cational and recreational opportunities are pro- 
vided, as well as treatment. 

New programs have recently been established for 
the treatment of narcotics addicts and alcoholics. 
A Division of Alcoholism was created in the Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene in 1961, and a Division of 
Narcotics Addiction in 1962. ‘These represent two 
new groups of patients which the state hospitals 
were unable to accommodate in the past. 
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At present there are two units for the treatment of 
alcoholics located in state hospitals. An aftercare 
clinic is also in operation in the New York City 
metropolitan area. In addition, contracts have been 
signed for two state-supported alcoholism clinics to 
provide treatment on a community basis. Under 
the state-aided program, the counties also are be- 
ginning to develop alcoholism clinics and other 
services in the community. 

The state’s comprehensive three-pronged pro- 
gram on narcotics addiction provides for treatment, 
aftercare, and research. Six narcotics inpatient 
units have been established in state hospitals, pro- 
viding a total of 555 beds. Aftercare is provided in a 
special clinic, soon to be augmented by a second 
installation, and intensive research is being carried 
on at Manhattan State Hospital, including both 
clinical and laboratory studies. 

Under the Metcalf-Volker Act, a pioneering law 
which established the program in 1962, arrested 
narcotics addicts who are not hardened criminals 
may elect to be hospitalized for treatment rather 
than stand trial for their violations. Charges against 
them subsequently may be dropped upon successful 
conclusion of the hospital treatment program, in- 
cluding aftercare. 


I, ADDITION to the many programs which involve 
the state hospitals and the various categories of 
mental illness, the Department of Mental Hygiene 
conducts a broad program of care and training for 
the mentally retarded. Here again we are dealing 
with a problem of major dimensions. Of every 
hundred children born, three will be retarded. 
While most of these can remain at home, particu- 
larly with recent expansion in community facilities, 
a certain proportion will eventually require institu- 
tional care. An increasing percentage of those 
entering institutions are severely retarded, with 
physical as well as mental disabilities. These people 
need intensive nursing care and are less likely to 
return to the community. 

New York state operates seven residential schools 
for the retarded, in which at the present time there 
are 25,000 patients. This number has been in- 
creasing at the rate of 500 to 600 patients annually, 
resulting in a serious problem of overcrowding de- 
spite an active building program. The recently 
created Mental Hygiene Facilities Improvement 
Fund is working closely with the Department of 
Mental Hygiene to accelerate urgently needed 
construction of state school facilities as well as other 
aspects of the building program. Four new state 
schools for approximately 6000 patients are in vari- 
ous stages of planning and construction. 

The program for the retarded is administered by 
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the department’s Division of Mental Retardation 
under an associate commissioner. Its objective is to 
provide the best possible medical care, education, 
and training for patients in the state schools, in 
order to raise these patients to the maximum level 
of self-sufficiency. For those who are able to return 
to the community, programs of vocational prepara- 
tion are conducted, as well as special training in 
homemaking, grooming, and other requirements of 
daily living. 

Today there is increasing emphasis on the devel- 
opment of community services for retarded children 
and adults, including special classes, training cen- 
ters, day occupational centers, and sheltered work- 
shops. Interest in such services is now being stimu- 
lated under the state-aided community mental 
health program. 

The community program, now ten years old, 
provides a working basis for comprehensive, co- 
ordinated services throughout the state in which 
state hospitals are an integral part of the total com- 
munity operation. Planning now under way at 
both the state and local levels aims to strengthen 
this integration and fill existing gaps in service. 
At the present time New York City and thirty-three 
counties, representing 94 percent of the state’s 
population, are participating in the program and 
receiving state aid. Local services for which state 
aid is available include psychiatric units in general 
hospitals, psychiatric clinics, rehabilitation services, 
and consultant or educational services to related 
agencies such as schools, courts, and health or wel- 
fare agencies. 

Another area of acute need for psychiatric ser- 
vices which received scant attention in the past is 
the correctional institutions. In recent years the 
Department of Mental Hygiene has developed a 
staff of more than fifty psychiatrists and thirty psy- 
chologists plus psychiatric nurses and psychiatric 
social workers, who are assigned full or part time to 
prisons, reformatories, and other installations of the 
Department of Correction. These services are under 
the direction of an assistant commissioner for foren- 
sic psychiatry. 

Personnel required to operate mental health 
facilities and conduct a comprehensive psychiatric 
service include a formidable range of professional 
and subprofessional specialties, in virtually all of 
which there are grave national shortages — psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, nurses, social workers, oc- 
cupational and recreational therapists, physical 
therapists, psychiatric aides, teachers of the handi- 
capped, and others. In addition, there is in every 
institution a vast array of business, service, and 
maintenance employees essential to the daily life of 
a self-sufficient community. For all categories 
there must be continuous training, both in prepara- 
tion for a profession and on an in-service level. 


Providing such training is a major responsibility of a 
state mental health department. New York’s pro- 
gram includes a graduate school of psychiatry, 
psychiatric residencies in all hospitals, and eighteen 
schools of nursing which provide 75 percent of our 
own psychiatric nurses and in addition give affiliate 
training in psychiatric nursing to students of nearly 
all other schools of nursing in the state. There is 
also a school of practical nursing specializing in the 
care of the retarded. 

In-service education offers stipends and scholar- 
ships for academic training at colleges and univer- 
sities as well as regular seminars conducted within 
the system. There are internship programs in a 
number of professions and a central school for food- 
service personnel. The twofold objective of the pro- 
gram is to produce new professionals and skilled 
specialists and to keep all employees, particularly 
those dealing directly with patients, abreast of new 
developments in their respective fields. 

Keeping the public informed about mental illness 
and mental health is another important obligation 
of a state mental health agency. Through its office 
of public relations the department conducts a broad 
educational program designed to reach all segments 
of the public and utilizing all available media. 

In psychiatry, as in any other field of scientific 
endeavor, research is the lifeblood of progress. ‘The 
spectacular advances of the last few years, the de- 
velopment of new effective treatments which have 
transformed the mental hospital and made possible 
a whole new philosophy of community-centered 
care, are direct and dramatic results of intensive 
research. Some of the most significant research in 
recent history was conducted in New York state 
hospitals when mass trials of the new tranquilizing 
drugs demonstrated their effectiveness beyond all 
question. The decision to use them on a large scale 
was made late in 1954, and by the middle of 1955 
the impact of this new therapy had changed the en- 
tire mental health picture, first in New York state 
and shortly after in the rest of the country. 

This was not the first major contribution of New 
York’s research program to the care and treatment 
of the mentally ill, nor will it be the last. Along 
with other agencies throughout the country, we are 
concentrating on many new avenues of investiga- 
tion and intensifying our efforts in more familiar 
areas of study. 

Since 1954 the comprehensive drug research pro- 
gram has tested over 330 different drugs and has 
made much progress during the past few years in 
the study of new tranquilizing compounds, as well 
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as the recently developed antidepressant drugs. 
Major areas of research today are in the nature and 
etiology of schizophrenia, arteriosclerosis and other 
disorders associated with aging, mental retarda- 
tion, addiction, and mental diseases of children. 
Until research produces the solution to this tre- 
mendous problem of mental disorder, until we have 
at our disposal specific cures and effective preven- 
tives, the major emphasis of today’s multifaceted 
mental health program must continue to be the care 
and treatment of the mentally disabled. While 
the program is broad, comprehensive, and inevita- 
bly costly, there are many areas in which it has only 
scratched the surface. There are certain aspects 
of our operation in which the success we are now 
achieving is only an indication of what could be 
achieved if adequate resources were available. 
Perhaps the most pressing problem of all stems 
from the financial straitjacket placed upon the 
mental hospitals, which are expected to operate a 
modern medical facility with a full program of 
psychiatric treatment on a fiscal pattern designed 
for a nineteenth-century poorhouse. Psychiatric 
care in a general hospital today costs from $25 to 
$40 a day. Yet, throughout the country, state hos- 
pitals are struggling to provide the same kind of 
care on an average of less than $5 a patient per 
diem. New York allows about $6 a day, and we feel 
that our hospitals rank among the best. But there is 
a limit to what can be done within these stringent 
provisions. ‘Treatment suffers from restricted per- 
sonnel and the deleterious effects of overcrowded, 
antiquated housing, and the standard of living for 
patients is geared to a painfully frugal economy. 
Plans that are emerging today will bring to bear 
upon this staggering human problem the best that 
modern medicine and all of the related service pro- 
fessions have to offer. But these plans can be im- 
plemented only to the degree that they are sup- 
ported by cold cash. The state can no longer bear 
this burden alone. The only feasible approach to 
future mental health care in this country is through 
multiple financing on a large scale. Federal, state, 
and local governments must combine resources, 
and their contribution must be supplemented by 
private and voluntary financing plus insurance. 
The time has come to repudiate the long shadow 
of the nineteenth century and bring the problem of 
mental illness out into the light of a new day. We 
must deal with it as realistically and as wholeheart- 
edly as we do with any other medical problem. 
Until we do, we are just as guilty as our ancestors of 
rejecting and neglecting America’s mentally ill. 


Report from the World's Fair: 


IBM's “People Wall’ lifts you to 
a new world of wonders 





OMING to the New York World’s 


Fair? Don’t miss seeing the show 
inside the dome of the IBM Pavilion. 
Awaiting you is one of the Fair’s most 
talked-about experiences. 

You enter a shaded garden, and fol- 
low a maze of suspended paths. You 
arrive at the “People Wall,” and soon 
you are rising into the wondrous world 
of the “Information Machine.” 


Here, from fifteen screens, a new 
kind of living picture entertainment 
leaps out at you. One minute you're ex- 
periencing the hair-trigger reactions of 
a racing car driver. The next moment 
you're adventuring on a railroad. 


: oth 





Every second there’s a new surprise in the dome of the IBM Pavilion. The shows are continuous. 


Surprise follows surprise. You work on 
a pass-play with a football coach. You 
watch scientists break down seemingly 
unsolvable problems into simple steps 
for computer analysis. 


You then follow the amusing turns of 
a woman’s mind as she puzzles out the 
seating arrangement of a dinner party. 

Gradually, a surprising fact becomes 
clear. Computers are not so mysterious, 
after all. They help solve the most com- 
plex problems with simple principles of 
logic—the kind that guide you in mak- 
ing decisions every day. 

The “People Wall” returns to earth. 
You give the date of your birth to an 


experimental IBM computer. Watch it 
read the numbers you write, search its 
“memory,” then print out for you a 
New York Times headline that ran on 
the very day you were born. 


Next, you see how an IBM computer 
translates Russian science articles into 
simple but understandable English. It 
works from a 200,000-word dictionary 
—the size of a phonograph record. 


There’s much, much more. Three ani- 
mated puppet shows, one of them star- 
ring Sherlock Holmes. You can use an 
IBM Selectric typewriter to send free 
postcards to friends. 

Visit the “Probability Machine.” It 


shows you how science uses “chance” 
to detect laws of order running through 
seeming chaos. 

Take a stroll through Scholar’s Walk, 
and follow man’s curious attempts to 
build “mathematic machines.” You'll 
see their evolution into a new family of 
incredibly fast IBM computers. 

You'll leave the IBM Pavilion with a 
new understanding of computers, and 
the many amazing ways they are im- 
proving our daily life. 








WILLIAM SARGANT, M.B. 


A fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Dr. WILLIAM SARGANT first came to 
the United States in 1938 to work at Harvard and the Massachusetts General 
Hospital on a Rockefeller Foundation grant. Since then he has been a frequently 
invited visitor to the United States. Author of BATTLE FOR THE MIND and a former 
president of the section of psychiatry of the Royal Society of Medicine, he is in 
charge of the department of psychological medicine at one of London’s oldest and 


most famous general teaching hospitals. 


PSYCHIATRIC TREATMENT 


Here and in England 


Mos psychiatrists visiting the United States 
from abroad are bewildered at the way the direc- 
tion and control of American psychiatry have been 
taken over since World War II by psychoanalysts, 
who are ideological followers of Freud and now 
sometimes call themselves “dynamically orientated” 
psychiatrists. 

Roles between our two countries have been dra- 
matically reversed since the war. In the pre-war 
years American psychiatry led the world, and the 
top positions in British psychiatry were most easily 
obtained by those who had specially gone to the 
United States to work and study, generally sitting 
at the feet of the great Adolf Meyer at the Phipps 
Clinic in Baltimore. Now British psychiatrists 
come mostly to wonder at the psychiatric scene, 
and not so often to learn. 

The psychoanalytic dominance in the United 
States is a state of affairs which prevails in no other 
country in the world at the present time, except 
perhaps in Israel, where American psychiatric in- 
fluences have been increasingly felt in recent years. 
In most other countries, a much more middle-of- 
the-road psychiatric viewpoint prevails, and this 
in turn, of course, greatly influences the treatment 
approaches to the mentally and neurotically ill. 
For instance, there is a general realization in Eng- 
land of our almost total ignorance of the basic 
underlying causes of practically all forms of func- 
tional mental and nervous diseases. Because of 
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our ignorance of causation, the British tend to 
welcome all types of empirical treatments, just as 
they do in general medicine, where, too, there is 
still much admitted ignorance of causation. We 
insist only that the empirical treatments in psy- 
chiatry used in England shall be demonstrably 
helpful in at least a small group of carefully se- 
lected patients. 

It is not unprecedented in general medicine to 
have to wait many years to find out how new 
empirical treatments really do work, such as qui- 
nine in malaria or insulin in diabetes, penicillin in 
infectious diseases or liver extract in pernicious 
anemia. And it may well take much longer with 
diseases of the human brain, which is such a very 
complicated biochemical and electrical machine 
with several millions of nerve cells performing their 
independent and joint electrical and biochemical 
functions. In the present state of our psychiatric 
ignorance in England, many varying psychiatric 
viewpoints are, in fact, deliberately encouraged, 
and none is ever allowed to dominate the others 
too much, because it is generally realized that 
nobody yet knows where the effective and prac- 
tical advances in the psychiatry of the future are 
going to come from. New treatments offering real 
hope are still sorely needed, especially, one would 
think, in the United States, judging by the thou- 
sands upon thousands of the insane locked away 
there in gigantic mental institutions which in some 


cases harbor as many as twelve thousand patients. 

In recent years advances have already come from 
an enormous variety of approaches. Who, for in- 
stance, would ever have predicted fifty years ago 
the use of such contrasting treatments as psycho- 
analysis, with all its sexual preoccupations; group 
psychotherapy of alcoholism, done in a predomi- 
nantly religious setting; and the very simple use of 
a drug like penicillin for cases of general paralysis 
of the insane (syphilis of the brain)? These last 
patients used to fill large numbers of hospital beds, 
but have now almost disappeared because of this 
effective and simple new treatment in psychiatry. 
Also, who would have imagined that such a simple 
method as the use of vitamin Bə (nicotinic acid) 
would be found to relieve so effectively the old 
mass epidemics of pellagrous madness and all the 
pellagrous neuroses that used to be so common in 
the Southern part of the United States; or that 
simple thyroid extract would so quickly relieve the 
neurosis and madness associated with myxedema? 
The madness and the behavior abnormalities asso- 
ciated with epilepsy are now responding to simple 
drug medication and to neurosurgical techniques 
in a way undreamed of years ago, when epilepsy 
was so often thought of as an illness of the psyche, 
and thousands of patients had to be committed to 
mental hospitals. 

We have witnessed the discovery and effect of 
electroshock in severe and intractable melancholia, 
from which many patients in mental hospitals, up 
to a few years ago, used to die in agitated exhaus- 
tion. The new, much modified forms of leucotomy 
(lobotomy) have shown in many countries, and 
especially in Great Britain, where these techniques 
have been widely used, that many of the chroni- 
cally neurotic and insane can be helped to regain 
peace of mind; and sometimes, after years and 
years of terrible suffering in mental hospitals, pa- 
tients are at last able to return to their homes and 
to active and efficient work again. More recently 
a large range of new tranquilizing drugs have been 
tested and have proved to be of great value in the 
treatment of acute and chronic schizophrenia; 
these, too, have altered the whole outlook for many 
patients with this terrible illness, especially when 
the drugs are combined with electroshock or in- 
sulin. 

The antidepressant drugs which are now avail- 
able have brought help to thousands upon thou- 
sands of less psychiatrically ill patients, such as 
those in acute anxiety states who previously had 
good personalities. Even some of those with long- 
standing and atypical depressive states now have 
hope of quick and practical relief of their often 
intolerable symptoms. ‘These drug treatments are 
bound to be improved upon and to become more 
and more effective in the years ahead as research 
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on them continues. In fact, apart from senility, 
mental defect, adolescent psychopathy, and sexual 
deviations, few mild or serious mental illnesses are 
now without some means of help by increasingly 
simple biological and chemical treatments. ‘The 
soul of man is becoming as easily treatable as the 
body in many instances, and by simpler and more 
effective measures than the long years of psycho- 
therapy which we once had to use because there- 
were no other treatments then available to us. 


FAITH IN PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Despite the proved value of these varied types 
of new treatment in psychiatry, it has now, para- 
doxically, become increasingly difficult in only 
one country in the world, the United States, to 
obtain any high academic or university teaching 
post in general psychiatry, especially in a general 
medical school, unless one has first agreed to sub- 
ject oneself to, or has already experienced, several 
years of personal Freudian “training”? psycho- 
analysis on the couch. In the process, one must 
become fully converted to the extremely circum- 
scribed and purely philosophical tenets of the 
Freudian faith, now well over fifty years old. For 
instance, one may still be expected to believe, if 
psychoanalyzed, that depression is caused by breast 
frustration in infancy, despite the demonstrated fact 
that it can often be cured by a drug or a few elec- 
troshock treatments. And in a Freudian training 
analysis, one must also come to accept, by a process 
akin to religious conversion, the premise that the 
Freudian dogma and its philosophical derivatives 
are still basic to the whole future development of 
psychiatry and that these methods should supplant 
in time — and, whenever possible, now — all the 
other more recent effective empirical methods of 
treatment. In fact, Freudian converts seem to 
become increasingly afraid of allowing any other 
methods of psychiatric treatment to gain any real 
recognition and acceptance in medical schools and 
university teaching centers. 

Unless complete acceptance of the psychoana- 
lytic faith comes about on the couch fairly quickly, 
the expensive training analysis goes on indefinitely, 
in an effort to dissolve what is called the trainee’s 
“negative transference” to Freudian interpreta- 
tions and theories. The trainee may see the cost 
of his training mounting higher and higher while 
he gets no nearer his goal of becoming an analyst 
and earning a good living in private office prac- 
tice. This anxiety situation certainly helps some to 
speed up their “conversion.” If the doctor on the 
couch happens to prove too resistant to indoctrina- 
tion and continues to question the basic tenets of 
the faith desired of him, he may finally be pro- 
nounced unsuitable for acceptance as a trained 
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analyst, and his money has virtually been wasted. 

The American National Institute of Mental 
Health, for instance, the main government agency 
dispensing many millions of dollars every year to 
promote research, teaching, and the training of 
psychiatrists, recently had as its director someone 
who had been psychoanalyzed; the deputy director 
had been psychoanalyzed as well; and even the 
research director had been put on the couch. In 
the current climate of American psychiatry, it 
would otherwise have been virtually impossible for 
them to have obtained and held these influential 
and important posts. Most of the wealthier founda- 
tions, such as the Rockefeller and the Ford founda- 
tions, have also been advised, in recent years, to 
give by far the greater part of their very large 
grants to psychoanalytically orientated departments 
of psychiatry. And several of the most influential 
psychiatric journals in America are now being 
edited and directed by psychoanalysts. Yet we must 
ask ourselves just what has been the fruit of all this 
enormous expenditure of money when we look at 
American mental hospitals and compare the treat- 
ment of the less mentally ill in the United States 
today with that available in poorer industrial coun- 
tries such as England. 

There are, of course, other sorts of psychiatrists 
practicing in the United States. But only a very 
few of them have important and influential top 
professorial posts at universities and medical 
schools. New high professorial appointments are 
rarely given to the younger group of psychiatrists 
unless they have undergone analysis. Especially is 
this the case in those posts requiring the teaching 
of medical students. Some Southern universities 
and a few in the Middle West have not yet toed 
the line, and they find research grants much more 
difficult to obtain. 

It is sickening to see the deliberate way all the 
physical and biochemical treatments, so generally 
useful and acceptable in all other countries as 
now basic to the proper treatment of the mentally 
ill, are dismissed by leading Freudian academic 
and medical teachers as merely ‘‘symptomatic”’ 
and ‘‘second-rate.”” The patients being treated by 
such methods are often told by Freudian psycho- 
analysts and ‘“‘dynamically orientated”? psychother- 
apists that such speedy and effective treatments as 
they are having are simply not getting down to 
any basic understanding of the causes of their 
particular illness. This can be done, the Freudians 
claim, only by spending long hours on the analytic 
couch at an enormous cost in money to the patient 
concerned. They conveniently turn a blind eye to 
the fact that biological treatments in all other 
countries of the world are getting large numbers of 
patients better and out of the hospital again, and 
often in a very short time indeed, and that they 
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work well even when the giving of only a minimal 
amount of additional psychotherapy is possible be- 
cause of the tremendous number of patients. 

One of the greatest tragedies and strengths of a 
Freudian analysis seems to be that it can com- 
pletely brainwash even the most intelligent doc- 
tors, as well as many of their patients, into believ- 
ing that Freudian dogma holds the only key to the 
real understanding of mental illness. In England, 
for instance, we have had a very active Freudian 
school for more than forty years, but there are only 
about 250 Freudian analysts who practice this 
method alone, compared with 2500 other psychia- 
trists who are fully prepared to use and combine all 
methods likely to help any individual patient. It 
has generally been found over the years that psy- 
choanalysis is a poor weapon to treat most forms of 
mental and even neurotic illness. 

Freud found this in World War I, and it became 
more and more obvious in World War II, when it 
was necessary to get a soldier well and back to 
duty or discharge him as one of psychiatry’s treat- 
ment failures. Psychoanalysis and methods deriv- 
ing from it have, in fact, proved able to help only 
a very small proportion indeed of the thousands 
and thousands of mentally ill patients in Britain 
and elsewhere. And one has only to go today into 
the mental hospitals of the United States to see 
the total failure of Freudian methods. 

Freud himself, when he came to England in his 
eighties, was still vainly insisting to his followers — 
some of whom had gone mad, he thought — that 
his methods were useful only in a limited number 
of cases of hysteria and obsessive neurosis. He was 
still insisting also that psychoanalysis was in the 
main a research tool, and of very limited value in 
treating many illnesses. In all of his extensive writ- 
ings, for instance, he reported the detailed treat- 
ment of merely five patients, and even some of these 
highly selected few, he said, had not responded to 
his methods. Freud’s work may in fact prove to 
be one of the great hoaxes of the century if it turns 
out that all the data obtained on the couch have 
been unwittingly fed into the patient by the ther- 
apist and then, unknowingly, given back to him 
by the patient. For instance, Freud made no fewer 
than twelve consecutive women believe and con- 
fess to sexual interference by their fathers! This 
must have been brainwashing, as it occurred in 100 
percent of the patients, and Freud himself finally 
realized that most of the confessions he had elicited 
were false. 


HOW IT ALL HAPPENED IN AMERICA 


In 1938, I first came to work for a year in the 
United States on a Rockefeller Fellowship at Har- 
vard and the Massachusetts General Hospital, at 


a clinic where psychoanalysis and its derivatives 
were really all that was being done in the way of 
treatment. I then had to return to England at the 
outbreak of World War II. 

Wealthy foundations, such as the Rockefeller 
Foundation, at that time were becoming increas- 
ingly interested in psychiatry and started to pour 
millions of dollars into the creation of better psychi- 
atric teaching and research facilities. They were 
also looking for a method of breaking through 
some of the inertia regarding treatment which was 
then descending on the Meyerian school of psychi- 
atry in the United States, with Adolf Meyer’s 
increasing age and rigidity and his preoccupation 
with the classifying and naming of mental illnesses. 
The Rockefeller Foundation decided to finance new 
psychiatric departments in general teaching hospi- 
tals and at university medical schools, rather than 
put more money into the older and more specialized 
psychiatric hospitals where, up to that time, most of 
the research and psychiatric teaching had been 
centered. 

New professorial posts and psychiatric depart- 
ments were therefore being created with Rocke- 
feller money within university general medical 
centers, such as at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital ın Boston, at the George Washington Medical 
School in St. Louis, at Duke University Hospital 
in Durham, North Carolina, and the like. Into 
most of these newly created academic and profes- 
sorial teaching posts were placed, on the recom- 
mendation of tne Rockefeller Foundation, neurol- 
ogists, physicians, and even pure physiologists who 
might have shown high qualifications and aca- 
demic abilities in other branches of medicine, but 
who had also been psychoanalyzed, generally for 
some quite personal reason or another. It was 
hoped that by doing this a new and much more 
productive brand of psychiatrist would be created 
in a brave new psychiatric world. 

By a strange aberration at the time, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation did not consider it at all neces- 
sary for persons appointed as professors of psy- 
chiatry to have had any sort of general psychiatric 
training or experience at all. Sometimes a per- 
sonal psychoanalysis was all that was required to 
turn an ordinary physician, pure physiologist, 
biochemist, or neurologist into a top professor of 
psychiatry at a general university medical teaching 
school. And to a great extent this has set the 
fashion in American psychiatry even today, where 
we continue to see physicians, biochemists, and 
other research workers, with so little other general 
psychiatric training or experience, still being ap- 
pointed to the highest professorial psychiatric posi- 
tions, but only if they have been or are being per- 
sonally analyzed. Such a state of affairs is incon- 
ceivable in any other progressive country. 
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Just before World War II, Nazi-dominated Eu- 
rope was expelling many of its doctors, some of 
whom had played a prominent part in the develop- 
ment of psychoanalysis between the two world 
wars, especially in Vienna. Most refugee psycho- 
analysts came first to England. We fortunately 
intercepted some of the best of them to work with 
us, but most of them went on to America, and 
some found posts available in the new psychiatric 
departments in general teaching hospitals, under 
professors who themselves had had very little ex- 
perience with psychiatric treatment except for their 
own personal psychoanalysis. In these new gen- 
eral hospital centers, psychoanalysts unfortunately 
concentrated initially on the research and treatment 
of only the very mildest forms of mental illness and 
on the milder neuroses. The more severe cases 
were sent to mental hospitals or just sent home. 
Most of the new clinics failed to grapple with the 
real problem of psychiatry — namely, learning 
more about how to treat the enormous numbers of 
the severely ill segregated in mental hospitals. 

Then came World War II, and these refugee 
doctors were forbidden to enter the armed forces, 
and most of the university professors of psychiatry 
were not allowed to join the service either. After 
the war, the younger generation of American psy- 
chiatrists, who had volunteered or been drafted for 
the duration and who had developed a broad view 
of treatment in the army, found on their return 
that with the retirement of Adolf Meyer, the 
psychoanalysts had taken over control of many 
of the teaching and training centers in America, 
and the much more broadly based Meyerian disci- 
pline was on the way out. And ever since the war, 
the psychoanalysts have continued to consolidate 
their grip on the teaching and training of American 
medical students and psychiatrists. 

During the war, I was part of a group that made 
what I considered a reasonably useful contribution 
to psychiatric treatment. With some of the Mauds- 
ley Hospital doctors at Belmont Hospital, Surrey, 
we had initiated the drug abreactive treatment of 
battle neuroses (which the Americans later re- 
named “‘narcoanalysis’”’). It employed immediate, 
frontline sedation of battle casualties, intensive 
use of continuous narcosis, a new technique of 
modified insulin treatment later used in over 20,000 
American service patients during the war, and a 
subsequent group rehabilitation program. ‘These 
first-aid treatments for those breaking down under 
bombing and in combat are now admitted to have 
saved the United States and Great Britain many 
millions of dollars in pensions, there being so few 
chronic war neuroses, especially in England, com- 
pared with the enormous numbers seen after World 
War I, when only psychotherapy and psycho- 
analysis were available as special treatments. 
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On returning to the United States and talking 
to one of my former psychoanalytic friends and 
colleagues at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
I found him still teaching exactly the same theories 
and treatments, quite uninfluenced by the exciting 
developments of the six intervening years and all 
we had learned about treatment. He said to me, 
“It’s nice to see you again, Willie. We hear your 
group did supposedly great things in the war, but 
they really don’t amount to anything, since you 
cannot explain how your treatments worked”! 
The relief of a tremendous amount of suffering 
and the saving of many people from long psychia- 
tric invalidism in fact meant nothing to him, be- 
cause we had contributed nothing to psychoanalytic 
theory. 

Freud found in World War I that his method of 
treatment was of very little use, and he had tried 
to alter his theories and introduce the concept of 
a death instinct in addition to early sex traumas, 
since the best of sexually adjusted people, with no 
obviously hidden sexual trauma, had become 
chronically and severely neurotic under persistent 
war stresses. But at the general teaching hospital 
where I now work in London, the Freudian psy- 
chiatrist who was in charge in 1917 had tried to 
explain to students, because of current Freudian 
theory at that time, that they were afraid of Zeppe- 
lins and bombs simply because these were sub- 
conscious phallic symbols acting on their repressed 
homosexuality! When he retired he was naturally 
replaced by a more broadly orientated psychiatrist, 
my immediate predecessor at this hospital. 

In retrospect, it is a tragic fact that treatment 
findings which during the war showed the im- 
mense advantages of a biological, as opposed to a 
psychoanalytic, approach were later forgotten or 
ignored. A world psychiatric meeting, which made 
us a general laughingstock in London, was organ- 
ized to prevent future wars by better child guidance 
and was supported by grants from wealthy Ameri- 
can foundations such as the Macy Foundation. In 
those early post-war days, big money was bound to 
influence the decisions as to who should be ap- 
pointed to important university teaching posts, 
especially since government agencies had not yet 
become so generous in their grants to psychiatry 
as they are now. Since the war, literally millions 
of dollars have continued to pour into research and 
teaching projects of a predominantly Freudian or 
“psychodynamic”? nature. And for what? we 
should ask again and again, when we see the truly 
abhorrent state of most American mental hospitals 
today. 

The same amount of money, or even a tenth of it, 
spent on the much more practical medical and 
biochemical approaches to the treatment of the 
mentally ill would have produced a revolution in 
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conditions in American mental hospitals similar 
to that which occurred in British mental hospitals. 
In the United States, such a view has for the most 
part been criticized as showing a lack of proper psy- 
chiatric understanding and an anti-Freudian bias. 
Nevertheless, the physical and physiological ap- 
proaches have actually brought about tremendous 
advances in the practical treatment of both the 
neuroses and psychoses in other parts of the world. 


PRIVATE PRACTICE VERSUS HOSPITAL WORK 


This predominance of psychoanalysis in the 
United States, and the faith it seems to have cre- 
ated in the minds of ordinary Americans regarding 
its power to heal the mentally and neurotically ill, 
has had unfortunate repercussions. Psychoanalysts 
teaching psychiatry to medical students have been 
able to convince many future doctors that only 
psychoanalysis holds out any real hope in treat- 
ment. ‘There are few general physicians in the 
rest of the world who still believe this. And, 
whereas in Europe the leading professors of psy- 
chiatry and the best-qualified clinical psychiatrists 
are working in mental hospitals, where the great- 
est challenge to our treatment skills really lies, in 
America there is a totally different situation. 
Practically all of America’s best clinical psychiatrists 
and professors of psychiatry are now working out- 
side mental hospitals and are usually attached to 
general hospitals. In private practice they treat a 
necessarily limited number of the well-to-do, who 
can afford the expense of prolonged psychoanalysis; 
and one has to be fairly normal and able to stay at 
work so as to meet the sometimes very large costs of 
this treatment that may last for years. Some of the 
very wealthy patients with schizophrenia and se- 
vere depression in the United States are also being 
treated by psychoanalysis, with results that cannot 
even approach those being obtained by biological 
methods. 

Meanwhile, the masses of the severely mentally 
ill are segregated and locked away in large Amer- 
ican state mental hospitals. Tranquilizers are now 
being used in them too often simply to damp 
down the cries for help which come from the 
chronic wards, rather than being combined with 
other modern methods of treatment, both physical 
and psychological, that are used successfully in 
other countries. In fact, if one travels around the 
United States, one learns that it is difficult to find 
any moderately competent and properly trained 
senior psychiatrists still working in its mental hos- 
pitals, except perhaps in the much better paid 
administrative posts. In some mental hospitals, 
medically unqualified psychologists are allowed 
to take over the routine treatment of patients, 
apart from their urgent physical illnesses, since it 


is said there is really no need to be a qualified 
doctor simply to give psychoanalytically orientated 
psychotherapy. ‘This is inconceivable in Europe. 


PROGRESS IN ENGLAND 


When I entered psychiatry from general medi- 
cine over a quarter of a century ago, in 1934, apart 
from the malarial fever treatment of general paraly- 
sis of the insane there were no special treatments 
of the mentally ill at all, except the present Freud- 
ian psychotherapeutic ones, with the other special 
psychotherapies of Adler and Jung less used. 
With only these limited Freudian methods avail- 
able in those days to help our patients, English 
mental hospitals presented the same terrible condi- 
tions as are seen today in American state hospitals. 
We worked hard at psychiatric hospitals like the 
Maudsley to help very ill patients by the psycho- 
therapeutic techniques available at the time. But 
often we failed, and in the end we just had to lock 
up our failures in mental hospitals. 

Freudian methods have really changed very 
little since then. In the last twenty-five years, 
however, we have seen the emergence, especially 
in Europe, of the new physical and physiological 
approaches to the treatment of the mentally ill. 
One of the most exciting results has been that a 
Minister of Health in Great Britain has recently 
been able to predict that no less than half of our 
state mental hospital beds may well be emptied in 
the next ten years. Most of the acute cases of 
recent mental illness, however severe, are in future 
to be treated by these new methods, combined 
with the older methods when helpful, in open psy- 
chiatric units attached to general hospitals. One 
hundred psychiatric beds are to be attached to every 
new general hospital being built in England and 
Wales. This arrangement will eliminate the 
chronic asylum care of most acute mentally ill pa- 
tients, which becomes unnecessary if proper treat- 
ment is used early enough in their illness. Already 
several of these units have had good results with 
95 percent of acutely ill mental patients and have 
had to send less than 5 percent on to the state mental 
hospitals. 

In England and Wales, for instance, about 
20,000 severely and chronically mentally ill patients 
have been lobotomized. The new modified brain 
operations relieve anxiety, agitation, and tortured 
self-concern, but cause practically no observable 
undesirable change in the general personality of 
correctly chosen patients. And certainly no change, 
except for the better, is seen in the patient’s intelli- 
gence. A Ministry of Health inquiry has recently 
shown that as a result of lobotomy operations done 
between 1942 and 1954, 45 percent of more than 
10,000 chronically mentally ill were able to leave 
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mental hospitals, many after six years or more of 
illness; and many of them have been able to resume 
work again and become self-supporting members of 
the community. Relapse rates have been far lower 
than was expected. Combined with the new anti- 
depressant and tranquilizing drugs, the modified 
brain operations can be used with even greater 
beneficial effects than were possible when the old 
severe operations had to be used alone. If relapses 
do occur, they also can be much more quickly 
treated. 

After the war, British mental hospitals used 
deep insulin-coma treatment in early and recover- 
able cases of schizophrenia instead of giving re- 
peated and long courses of electroshock, so com- 
mon in the United States. Insulin-coma treatment 
is now being given up, however, because of the 
advent of such drugs as chlorpromazine, which, 
when combined with electroshock and modified 
insulin techniques, give excellent results. Electro- 
shock is still generally recognized and used all over 
England as the most effective treatment of severe 
depressions; it gets the patients well again in a 
matter of weeks, whereas the old psychoanalytic 
methods would often take months or years and 
still prove ineffective. 

The recent discovery, originally by American 
workers, of a whole new range of antidepressant 
drugs is helping another large group of patients 
with milder depressions and anxiety states but 
basically good personalities to get well very quickly. 
Such patients, amenable for the first time to spe- 
cific drug therapy, do not now so often need the 
addition of electroshock. These new biochemical 
treatments are also enabling some patients who 
formerly needed long courses of specialized psycho- 
therapy to be treated speedily and effectively even 
by general practitioners, who are in many in- 
stances capable of giving them the additional 
necessary psychotherapeutic advice to consolidate 
the rapid improvement that occurs in less than a 
month with the new drugs. 


THE FREUDIAN BIAS 


By employing these rapid physical and biological 
methods of treatment, combined with psychother- 
apy, when needed, and special rehabilitation tech- 
niques, Britain has now been able to unlock the 
doors of the vast majority of the wards of its large 
mental hospitals. Most mental and severely neu- 
rotic patients now enter a hospital much more 
readily for treatment, knowing that they will gen- 
erally be out again in a matter of weeks. The 
quick retreatment of the relapsing patient is one 
of the most satisfying aspects of current psychiatric 
treatment in England and makes for a very quick 
bed turnover. 
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Physical methods are also being used in America, 
but there is still a tendency for them not to be 
fully implemented, owing to the constant claims 
of Freudian psychiatrists that they are only super- 
ficial and symptomatic and that they do not get 
at the underlying basic causes of mental illness. 
Dr. Manfred Sakel, who developed insulin-coma 
treatment, died in New York a disappointed man 
because his treatment was being so little used in 
the United States compared with other countries. 
Dr. Ladislas Meduna, an internationally famous 
and revered figure, who discovered convulsive 
therapy in Budapest, now lives without very much 
honor among his psychoanalytic colleagues in 
Chicago. Dr. Walter Freeman, also internationally 
famous, who did so much to develop lobotomy 
from 1936 on, had to face almost unremitting per- 
secution in Washington by some of his fellow psy- 
chiatrists until he retired to California. And one 
can safely predict that the American psychiatrist 
Dr. Nathan Kline, one of the discoverers of a group 
of antidepressant drugs which have turned out to 
be especially useful to patients of good personality 
previously suffering from anxiety and phobic 
states, will find his path becoming more difficult 
for him in established psychiatric circles, though 
his fame now rings round the rest of the world. 

The claim of psychoanalysis to be able to get at 
the cause and treatment of mental illness is based 
on blind Freudian faith engendered on the couch 
rather than by any proven scientific fact. In more 
than fifty years’ experience with psychoanalysis in 
Europe and in the United States, there has never 
yet been any really satisfactory evidence published 
to show the special types of patients who can be 
helped, let alone cured, by Freudian methods of 
treatment. Freud himself believed that only hys- 
terical patients and obsessional illnesses could be 
helped by psychoanalysis. In Europe it is now 
being questioned whether Freud did not in fact 
overstate his case. For we know that Freudian 
methods often fail completely in severe obsessional 
neuroses and in chronic hysterias. In England the 
use of Freudian methods is recommended only for 
the more specialized cases, and of course by psy- 
chiatrists who have undergone psychoanalysis 
themselves and use no other methods. 

I do not believe that the almost religious faith 
constituting the present Freudian discipline can 
ever be destroyed in the United States by such 
criticism as has been made here. Any attack on 
rational grounds can only hope to get ordinary 
people to think afresh, and some general doctors 
also. But it will certainly be ridiculed or ignored 
by Americans in psychiatric authority at present. 
In fact, the couch technique is still continuing to 
recruit most of the new generation of psychiatrists, 
who would face real financial difficulties if their 
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long, expensive training ever became discredited 
among the group of patients who are able to pay for 
their treatment. 

But many general physicians, general practi- 
tioners, and neurologists in the United States are 
looking at the current results of psychiatric treat- 
ment more critically than are some of the psychia- 
trists themselves. They are demanding simpler, 
more effective biological treatments for their pa- 
tients. This may help to cause a breakthrough, 
and the practical treatment of the mentally ill will 
be taken over to a greater extent by neurologists, 
physicians, and those psychiatrists who believe that 
the restoring of proper brain function by chemical 
as well as psychological means is still vitally im- 
portant in helping patients to get well. 

Sooner or later, it will be absolutely essential to 
appoint as heads of departments of psychiatry in 
American medical schools and in general teaching 
hospitals, and to influential positions in psychiatric 
research, those who have never been subjected to 
personal psychoanalysis, whatever their present 
approach to treatment. For personal analysis is 
almost bound to limit psychiatric perspective. In 
addition, research grants must be made more 
freely available to all progressive departments of 
psychiatry, whether or not their staff has been 
subjected to the discipline of the couch. 

The trouble today is that psychoanalysts, at- 
tempting to stem the rising tide of criticism of their 
present predominance, are ostensibly supporting 
the appointment of professors of psychiatry who 
are mainly interested in such things as physio- 
logical brain research. But what is generally over- 
looked is the fact that these professors would not 
have been appointed unless they had undergone or 
were in analysis. 

A little while ago, one of America’s most famous 
teachers of psychoanalytic psychiatry came to Eng- 
land and addressed a large meeting of British psy- 
chiatrists. He told us that skilled psychiatric diag- 
nosis, unlike medical diagnosis, has now become 
quite unnecessary for treatment purposes. ‘The 
best treatment for any patient suffering from men- 
tal illness was to make him feel loved in his hostile 
world. His listeners asked him what happened 
when the patient’s friends and fellow workers 
refused to cooperate after he had left his mental 
hospital! Nobody in his senses can really believe 
that mental illnesses as different as schizophrenia, 
endogenous and reactive depressions, and simple 
chronic hysteria all respond to an exactly similar 
loving-treatment method. It would be the same 
as saying that one antibiotic cured all types of 
virus and bacterial infections in general medicine, 
with rheumatism and housemaid’s knee thrown in 
as well. 

To continue to make progress, Britain has 


always had to adopt empirical approaches to the 
treatment of its medical and social problems. Its 
main criterion has had to be what works and what 
does not work in actual practice, and one learns 
not to pay too much attention to any particular 
theory as such. 

English psychiatry is far from perfect, as its 
many grim old asylum buildings and shortage of 
staff testify. These old hospitals have somehow 
had to be adapted as well as possible to modern 
methods of treatment and rehabilitation to serve 
until more units in general hospitals are available. 
Socialized medicine may not be a necessity, or even 
desirable, for the United States at the present time. 
But a much more troubled social conscience is a 
necessity. Americans should be asking why it is 
that England has achieved so much in its mental 
hospitals, and America so little, despite the fact 
that England can spend very little each year on 
treatment research and on the special training of 
psychiatrists compared with America. 

Research psychiatrists should be given every 
opportunity to develop all types of new effective 
and practical treatment approaches; and less 
money should be wasted on immediate and often 
fruitless attempts to find out how any new empir- 
ical and successful psychiatric treatment actually 
works. ‘This may take fifty to a hundred years or 
more, just as all the theories as to why malaria 
was so easily cured by quinine were bound to be 
futile for over two hundred years, until the micro- 
scope was finally invented and the pathologist was 
able to detect the invading organism in the blood- 
stream. 

The important point is whether a new treatment 
does really work or not, and what group of psychia- 
tric illnesses it will help. Millions of dollars spent 
on psychiatric theories and research are bound to 
be wasted as long as researchers overlook the fact 
that the brain is the organ of thought and over- 
stress the part played by environment and up- 
bringing as the causes of illness, rather than rec- 
ognizing that constitutional or acquired defects 
in brain function often make simple environmental 
stress damaging to the nervous system of man. 

Government agencies must start to give grants 
primarily to train psychiatrists for work in mental 
hospitals and general hospital psychiatric units, as 
in Britain today; and less government money 
should be spent in training psychiatrists for private 
practice. As in England, high salaries should be 
paid to attract clinical psychiatrists to work in 
mental hospitals. Merit awards, even if secret, 
could be given to doctors who distinguish them- 
selves in their clinical work in mental hospitals, as 
in Great Britain, so as to make sure that the most 
brilliant doctors can earn nearly as much in 
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hospital psychiatric work as they can in private 
practice. 

If possible, approximately two out of every three 
tep orofessorial appointments in general teaching 
hospitals should be given to nonanalyzed \psychia- 
tric professors representing all types of thought, 
in order to ensure a fair and equal distribution of 
teaching and research into differing approaches in 
psychiatric treatment so that no particular school 
of thought could dominate the others. Let us 
hope, as with so many other British social im- 
provements, America will sooner or later follow 
our present lead in psychiatric treatment, which 
has produced such happy results. However, for a 
time at least, the more “normal’’ persons in the 
American population would then have to be en- 
couraged to “‘leave their minds alone.” This would 
enable the best psychiatric brains to work where 
they are most needed. And it might not prove too 
disastrous to those having to stand on their own 
feet in consequence, or having to get simpler forms 
of psychiatric help from general physicians, who 
ought to be better trained in psychiatry. 

Freud died in England at the beginning of World 
War II, after confiding to a doctor friend of mine 
that he ‘“‘did not mean it all to happen.” He was 
referring to the numbers of his followers in Harley 
Street (the Mecca of medical practice in London) 
who, he knew, were even then treating all sorts of 
patients who could not be helped by his methods, 
which were totally unsuitable for them. He 
stressed that his treatments had mostly been car- 
ried out not primarily for cure but for research 
purposes. Until late in life he remained very much 
a neurologist, ever hopeful, as his writings re- 
peatedly show, that simple physical methods could 
be found to replace the more complicated psycho- 
therapeutic ones that he was then using. He is 
known to have kept up a correspondence with the 
German scientist Fleiss for years in the hope that 
they could eventually cooperate in developing 
more simple physical methods for his patients. 

It is a tragic paradox that his American follow- 
ers, because of the present prestige of the analyst’s 
couch and the brainwashing processes implicit in 
psychoanalytic training, are generally the most 
insistent in stopping Americans from fully imple- 
menting all the biological treatment approaches 
that Freud knew were bound to come. 

Can anything be done about it in the immediate 
future? The answer is a tragic no. But something 
must start to be planned for the years ahead, if 
change is ever to come about in the United States. 
This scientifically and medically progressive coun- 
try must not remain almost completely isolated 
ideologically from all the rest of the psychiatric 
world. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 





IN TROUBLE 


by James A. Paulsen, M.D. 


One out of every nine students in our colleges, says Dr. James A. PAULSEN, “is 


sufficiently emotionally disturbed to need medical leave, hospitalization, or extensive 


and intensive psychiatric treatment.” Dr. Paulsen is psychiatrist in chief of the Student 
Health Service at Stanford University. He is also a member of the Palo Alto Medical Clinic 
and a clinical assistant professor of psychiatry at the Stanford Medical School. 


Ox out of every three students who enter college 
fails to graduate. One out of nine is sufficiently 
emotionally disturbed to need medical leave, hos- 
pitalization, or extensive and intensive psychiatric 
treatment. What is the meaning of these facts? 
Are students similar or dissimilar? Mentally 
healthy or disturbed? They are all these things, 
and more. 

At Stanford University the freshman year is 
perceived by many with undue terror. The origin 
of this anxiety is complex, arising from hereditary 
endowments and liabilities, parental influences, 
family social and economic circumstances, varia- 
tions and style in education, and personal develop- 
ment. In these matters, students show remarkable 
differences. At college, however, students share 
the advantages and vicissitudes of communal living, 
the homogeneity of academic pressures and stresses, 
and the mores characteristic of the late-adolescent 
college group. The spectrum extends from the Ivy 
Leaguer to the beatnik, with all the social, emo- 
tional, and behavioral implications. Even so, the 
majority of students are physically and emotionally 
healthy, reasonably mature, and reasonably cer- 
tain that college will be an exciting, stimulating, 
and challenging experience. 

In fantasy, college is conceived by the student 
to be a source of enlightenment, tolerance, and 


Hoover Library at Stanford. Photograph by Deane Dickason. 
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protection. Since this is predominantly but not 
totally true, modification must occur to accom- 
modate reality. What reality? That of academic 
demands, the increasing briskness of peer compe- 
tition, and whatever social structure and style of 
students are characteristic of the individual college 
or university. Students complain about the amount 
of themes, term papers, and exams, required read- 
ing, and suggested reading or writing that they 
must do. As one student said, “If I do all that is 
required, I can’t hear famous people who come to 
Stanford to talk or lecture, go on dates, or travel.” 
He had been at Stanford for seven months, but 
had not visited San Francisco. Another student 
commented, “I was valedictorian of my class and 
thought that I was hot stuff until I realized that in 
one of my math classes there are about twelve 
other valedictorians, most of whom make me feel 
silly. I used to be confident and assured, but now 
I almost feel inferior.” Grades are a constant 
source of anxiety. A sophomore girl, in an initial 
interview, stated, ‘“‘Basically, I feel apathetic to- 
ward college. It’s like high school. They want me 
to conform and do what I’m told, so I did. I con- 
centrate on grades — if you don’t have the GPA 
[grade point average] you can’t get into a decent 
graduate school — and I’ve become asocial. Now 
I have trouble writing, and I’m afraid of failing.” 


The vast majority of students are poignantly con- 
cerned with these problems as well as with the 
administration of the college. 

There is often a gnashing conflict between the 
individualized mores of students and the tradi- 
tionalized mores of an institution in regard to sex, 
drinking, and ingroups, such as fraternities. The 
Stanford Daily, a student publication, frequently 
contains articles and letters from students who 
complain about and attack what they feel to be 
inequities and inconsistencies in policy. One stu- 
dent editorial discussed ‘“‘The Stanford Parent- 
Away-From-Home Syndrome,” commenting that 
“moral values are a private matter. And they 
vary greatly among individuals. Thus, we do not 
understand why some administrators think they 
should enforce their morality on all of us... . 
Some might argue that Stanford will be a better 
place by expelling the moral violators in question. 
A member of the Men’s Council has a perceptive 
reply to this: “The [academic] excellence of Stanford 
is not proportional to the number of virgins on 
campus.” ‘The editorial commented further on 
the matter of expulsion: “After all, the harm done 
to the student from expulsion should be compared 
to the negligible good done to the university.” 

This article could apply to innumerable colleges 
in this country. Students are challenging moral 
and value systems which they feel are inflicted on 
them, and they resent being restricted and pun- 
ished because their value systems differ from those 
of administrators. A punitive administrator at any 
level can be an enormous source of student frustra- 
tion, despair, and fear, as well as a stimulus for 
student aggression. ‘The entire situation is com- 
plicated by parents who often feel compelled to 
dominate their sons and daughters. The faculty 
invites students to be open, flexible, and to seek 
experiences in their approach to academic and 
campus life. All assume that the student’s task is 
to work out the conflicts and problems involved. 
Amazingly, the majority do; others falter. 

Many are unable, intellectually and emotion- 
ally, to perceive themselves as separate from par- 
ents, peers, and professors. Such a dilemma 
results in confused identifications, stormy interper- 
sonal relationships, and not infrequently an amor- 
phous fear that “something is wrong.” Often the 
student becomes acutely aware of anxiety, confu- 
sion, and fear. “I just don’t know what I want — 
I seem to have no direction, no goals.” Many times 
this crisis represents the discovery and awareness 
of new values, attitudes, and knowledge which 
conflict with parental and educational influences. 
At Stanford, a freshman course in Western civili- 
zation can be a dynamic and dramatic source of 
stimuli in creating value conflicts in a student. The 
importance of this development cannot be exag- 
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gerated, and hopefully is experienced by all stu- 
dents to some degree. At the time of the crisis, an 
hour or two with an empathic faculty member, a 
counselor, administrator, or psychiatrist may dimin- 
ish the emotional intensity of the situation to a 
point where it can easily be handled by the stu- 
dent. This is one vital form of maturation. 

It is important not to construe this situation as 
emotional problem or illness, which would lead to 
complications in diagnosing, reaction, and treat- 
ment. Erickson has named this process the ‘‘post- 
adolescent identity crisis,’ partially because it is 
most frequently observed in freshmen and sopho- 
mores. 


chaos bring to the campus a host of acquired 
and borrowed prejudices, rigidity in thinking, and 
numerous varieties of inept behavior habits. These 
function as historical ghosts which obstruct per- 
formance and increase the burden of adjustment. 
Some students have fixed neurotic traits or pat- 
terns, a few utilize psychotic defenses, and all 
possess the idiosyncrasies which differentiate hu- 
mans. With some the family has imperiously 
denied the existence and function of emotions and 
has persistently converted feelings to intellectual 
postulates. 

For the student, the campus mission is to be 
academically brilliant and dominate in competi- 
tion, to date the campus beauties, to get pledged 
to the best fraternities, and to go, man, go. And 
go he does: 


A 22 year old, “‘fifth year” male senior was referred 
by an Internist in the Health Service because of 
chronic exhaustion without evidence of physical illness. 

The student’s father, a successful engineer, typifies 
the image of a World War I success story: a dashing 
officer (combat and Place Pigalle), subsequently mar- 
ried to a beautiful woman, involved in challenging 
work, prominent in civic affairs, and continuously 
interested and very involved in his developing family. 
The mother is described as kind, generous, somewhat 
flighty and occasionally “nervous” but active as a 
housewife and willing to let father make most decisions, 
certainly the major ones. 

The son breezed through high school and initially 
excelled in college. He joined an even “better” frater- 
nity than his father, went steady with one of the most 
popular girls on campus. He also worked some eve- 
nings and week-ends, selling in a local department 
store, to “be self supporting — Dad pays tuition, but I 
pay the rest. We want it that way.” 

In his senior year, the course work seemed more 
difficult and maintaining his B average took far greater 
effort. Mild insomnia developed and graduation was 
postponed by taking a personal leave for two quarters. 
On return, he continued previous activities. In addi- 
tion, he began an “affair” with a girl from another 
college whom he met at a party. The insomnia re- 
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turned, but now was utilized for late-dating, since he 
continued the relationship with the local girl. He 
began drinking more than usual at fraternity functions 
and became loud and aggressive. Matters deteriorated 
and he was referred. During the initial interview he 
was restless, at times agitated, cried most of the time, 
and readily agreed that a medical leave should halt 
the whole process. It did. 


If the pressures exceed needs and capabilities, 
an emotional crisis develops. In many cases these 
pressures build inexorably during the first year of 
the undergraduate or graduate curriculum. These 
are critical periods, and symptoms often develop 
which should serve to communicate to the indi- 
vidual and his environment that overburdening 
exists. ‘Typical symptoms are difficulty in con- 
centrating and studying; insomnia; somatic com- 
plaints, such as fatigue, headaches, digestive trou- 
ble; apathy or depression; and nervousness. Stu- 
dents frequently see these symptoms and problems 
as variants of intellectual difficulties and flagellate 
themselves with recriminations — ‘‘I’m not intel- 
ligent enough,” or “Pm unworthy of my parents 
and Stanford.” In almost all cases at Stanford, the 
opposite is actually true. Sufficient intellectual 
endowment is the case and rarely the exception. 
But parents and students seek solace in believing 
that intellectual, medical, or surgical ills are the 
bases of the problems, and they ignore or deny 
emotional factors. While this is an understandable 
refuge, it complicates matters and invariably delays 
treatment. 

If many problems of students are emotional, 
how common are such problems? A reasonable 
estimate is that 8 to 12 percent of the students are 
severely troubled and will endure marked compli- 
cations in function during their college period. 
Another 10 to 15 percent are mildly to moderately 
troubled, but without serious impairment in func- 
tion. A remaining 20 percent could benefit from 
professional contact, if only for an hour or two. 
The latter group often utilizes counseling, either 
from a counseling center, from administrators, or 
from select members of the faculty. 

After World War II, counseling centers grew 
prodigiously at many colleges and universities. 
Treatment may range from an hour in the counsel- 
ing center to long-term psychotherapy, obtained 
on a private basis. A tablet or two of medication 
may relieve paralyzing anxiety regarding examina- 
tions. This happens frequently. A medical leave 
may be necessary as a form of bailout for the des- 
perate emotionally and academically incapacitated 
student. The gamut of services includes short-term 
therapy (about ten to twenty hours), either indi- 
vidual or group and sometimes both; temporary 
use of tranquilizers or antidepressants (used with 
caution); and counseling. 
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At Stanford, the Student Health Service medical 
group contains eleven physicians, two of whom are 
full-time psychiatrists. A third-year psychiatric 
resident is present half-time. The Counseling and 
Testing Center and the Stanford Medical School 
Psychiatric Clinics, located elsewhere on campus, 
provide about twenty-five psychiatrists, clinical 
psychologists, and psychiatric social workers who 
are involved with students, at least part-time. The 
result is a rather substantial professional group 
which is accessible to the 15 percent of the student 
population who have some contact during the 
course of a given year. About one third of these 
students are self-referred, and the remainder are 
referred by other physicians, administrative per- 
sonnel, peers, friends, and faculty. Of the approxi- 
mately 1500 students seen yearly, about 60 percent 
experience resolution of their problem in one or a 
few sessions. About 20 percent require contact of 
from ten to twenty hours. The remaining 20 per- 
cent receive long-term therapy, which may include 
periods of hospitalization lasting from one to three 
weeks. These professional contacts are not always 
continuous; intervals of several months, or even 
years, are not unusual. What is vitally important 
is that function, academic and otherwise, is main- 
tained during treatment, which offers, for the 
majority, enhancement to style and quality of 
function. 


eae in our culture, is never a cool issue and 
is intensified by social taboos. Student health 
statistics vary, but about one to two students per 
ten thousand per year commit suicide. This is a 
higher percentage than exists in the noncollege 
population of the same age group. As a cause of 
death in the college population, suicide is close to 
automobile accidents, which in some cases are 
forms of disguised suicide. Allegedly the Scandi- 
navian countries possess the highest suicide rate, 
but suicide is socially more acceptable in Scandi- 
navia than in the United States. In our country 
many suicides are signed out as accidental deaths. 
Since suicide is a finite act, our therapeutic inter- 
ests are necessarily directed toward suicide at- 
tempts, which are quite common. Such attempts 
are a silent plea for help and ought to be regarded 
as exactly that. However, people may be beguiled 
into thinking that such attempts are mistakes or of 
little consequence. Nonsense. At Stanford about 
twenty known suicide attempts occur yearly, in a 
student population of ten thousand. If disguised 
attempts were known, the total would probably 
be fifty or more. Such an incident churns the en- 
vironment: | 
She was raised in an upper middle class community 
and is the eldest of several children. She was initially 


guided, then manipulated, and finally dominated by 
her mother. By subtle means the daughter was “en- 
couraged” to associate with select friends, attend the 
“proper” schools and finally to matriculate into the 
college where her mother had triumphed. 

In college, the daughter’s academic progress was 
carefully watched, and appropriate courses were chosen 
for her by mother. The “‘messages’”’ were quite clear: 
follow instructions and resist not. This the daughter 
did, faithfully, until she became a senior. Then sabo- 
tage. She became involved not with one “proper” boy 
friend, but two. She joined and actively participated 
in many extracurricular activities (as did her mother). 
She functioned like a merry-go-round and the pressures 
mounted. There was danger of failure academically, 
she became indecisive and confused about social and 
personal involvements, and, late one evening attempted 
suicide. 

In the hospital, she described herself, “I don’t know 
who I really am, what I really want, or where I am 
going. I think things and worry and when I feel things 
I can only cry. I can’t say yes or no— I’m like a 
puppet.” Her anxiety and depression diminished on 
hospitalization. Plans were being formulated when her 
parents arrived. 

Mother quickly “took over.” She phoned people 
voraciously, gave instructions to all, and manifested no 
emotional responses or reactions; she seemed like iron. 
But the “deed”? had been done and a crack appeared 
in the umbilical chain. 

The daughter’s academic schedule was modified, 
decisions about boy friends and activities were indefi- 
nitely postponed, and arrangements were made to 
begin psychotherapy. The long process of emancipa- 
tion began. 


A rational environment responds to need. This 
does not spontaneously solve emotional problems 
but certainly helps to redirect their course and 
provides opportunities to evolve new, original, and 
constructive patterns. This, ultimately, is the 
major goal of all psychotherapy. 


Sx is another big issue at the university. In a 
way, contemporary attitudes are vestigial from the 
Victorian era, when rigid, denying, and superficial 
attitudes prevailed. Freud immersed himself and 
his theories in this atmosphere and valiantly at- 
tempted some restoration of order. Because his 
success remains partial, he is maligned, misquoted, 
and misunderstood, even by alleged disciples. The 
Viennese psychoanalyst never contended that sex 
is the cause of neuroses, but rather that sexual 
factors play a role in the formation of neuroses. In 
America, subsequent psychiatric developments of 
Adolf Meyer and Harry Stack Sullivan stressed 
the biogenetic, social, and interpersonal factors in 
mental illness, thereby delegating to sex a role 
similar to that of other symptoms. Sex cannot be 
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the problem; it is merely symptomatic of other far 
more significant problems. An abbreviated case 
history of an eighteen-year-old male will illustrate: 


“I am a sex machine. I was born wealthy and given 
endless social and educational opportunities. My pas- 
sion in life is sex. 

“My parents are intelligent, informed people and 
are quite intent about my progress and welfare. They 
know nothing about my ‘private life.’ Occasionally 
I hint at it, and sometimes I think that they can guess 
what goes on, but it is never discussed. We smile, but 
don’t talk about such things. 

“At twelve, I attempted sexual intercourse. At 
thirteen, with a different girl a year older, I succeeded. 
Since then, it is just a matter of with whom, when, and 
how. During the past few months I think of sex so 
often that I can’t concentrate on my studies. I’ve lost 
interest in reading. My mid-term grades are low. 
Lately I indulge in what you call perversions, which 
some girls like, but I really don’t enjoy this, or any- 
thing. I feel lonely and restless and realize that some- 
thing important is missing. I can’t feel anything per- 
sonal toward a girl, and sometimes it is as if she isn’t 
there. I don’t want this to go on.” 


A detailed discussion of his past relationships 
with his parents revealed that he received from 
them every material benefit, but little emotional 
warmth and merely fragments of communication, 
particularly about feelings and sex. Because he 
could not profit from emotional relationships with 
his parents, he chose a common form of relating 
interpersonally and pursued it with the unrelent- 
ing zeal of a juvenile Don Juan. When referred for 
therapy, he asked that I write to his father to ex- 
plain the need, since he felt unable to communicate 
directly with him. The letter I received from his 
father was quite hostile and hid no resentment 
that his son sought help from a psychiatrist. The 
father stated at length the opportunities which had 
been given his son and expressed amazement that 
anything could be wrong. It seems obvious that 
the boy has far more insight into his, and the fam- 
ily’s, problems than his parents, and that he is 
motivated to seek change. He will. 

The future of attitudes about sex in our Amer- 
ican culture is dependent on what we intend to do 
in changing what is now a potpourri of distortion, 
overemphasis, and intolerance. Images of mascu- 
linity and femininity, synthetic values about cosme- 
tics and hair styles, advertising, movies which 
emphasize and focus on abnormalities as if these 
were representative of people are caricatures of 
naturalness and sincerity. I am bewildered by 
parents and others who fervently attempt to con- 
vince people that youth is preoccupied with and 
endangered by sex. One distraught mother in- 
formed me that she would rather see her son dead 
than living in San Francisco’s North Beach. He 
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wanted to quit school, live there, and write. 
She said he would take up narcotics, live with a 
prostitute, and get syphilis. She seemed puzzled 
when I asked her how she knew this would hap- 
pen. Her response was, ‘‘But don’t all people who 
live there do those things?’? Some parents are so 
involved in their own fantasies and problems about 
sex that they unknowingly provide abnormal 
impetus for youth. ‘This is equally true regarding 
academic performance, when parents relive their 
own anxieties and fears vicariously in their chil- 
dren. Case histories are filled with examples in 
which parents need youth to fulfill their unfulfilled 
lives or be imitations of themselves. Youth is 
entitled to the opportunity to be different, to 
experiment, to progress, and yet to be accepted. 
Most individuals resent and fear rejection. 
Students need acceptance, tolerance, and help. 
If these needs are unduly frustrated, whether in- 
tellectually, emotionally, or behaviorally, con- 
flicts arise. If campus pressures are added to in- 
ternal ones, such as identity development, fears of 
inferiority and failure, concerns about examina- 
tions and grades, or competition in being accepted 
to graduate and professional schools, then the 
student machine begins to dissociate or collapse. 
I know several students who discuss abstruse topics 
with professors, delusions and hallucinations with 
me, and life and feelings with no one. ‘They are 
alone and afraid, yet function academically. One 
student said he made an appointment to discuss 
psychiatric views on existentialism; we soon were 
discussing his fantasies about murder. Another 
was referred for academic nonperformance, but the 
more significant issue was his obsessional fears, of 
two years’ duration, of ‘‘going insane.” Rarely 
does a student literally go berserk and have to 
be hospitalized. When this happens he is usually 
placed on medical leave, and psychiatric treatment 
is initiated. Almost all such cases return to the 
campus in six to eighteen months, and function 
well. Occasionally a second episode occurs, and 
medical leave is again expedient. In my experience, 
such second episodes are less severe and of shorter 
duration, particularly if reasonably adequate treat- 
ment was obtained during the initial episode. Some 
students rather abruptly quit school, enter one of 
the services for periods of six months to four years, 
and then resume. Some work, often at laborious 
and menial tasks, because they are not trained 
specifically for anything. And, of course, some 
students are expelled. One overstimulated male 
was expelled, following a rather long series of anti- 
social indulgences, because he entered a women’s 
dormitory to proclaim that he was prepared to 
relieve any and all “from the burden of virginity.” 
Numerous attempts had been made previously to 
refer him for counseling and treatment, but such 


efforts were adroitly deflected. To problems which 
exist, many add the greater problem that this 
reality is unacceptable or denied. 


“eres of emotional problems is possible, 
and prevention can occur. I would suggest the 
following methods: 

1. Utilize assessment procedures, such as psy- 
chometric tests and interviews, prior to beginning 
college. This would help to indicate, at least to 
some extent, which students need help with emo- 
tional and behavioral problems. Such a survey 
must be separate from usual admission procedures, 
confidence must be maintained, and any informa- 
tion obtained given to health service or counseling 
center personnel. 

2. Increase mental health services in colleges and 
universities (from a preventive standpoint, it is 
necessary to initiate programs in grammar and 
high schools) and broaden referral techniques. 

3. Expand the liaisons between students, fac- 
ulty, administration, alumni, boards of trustees, 
and the community. At one institution, alumni 
groups are invited to live on campus for one- to 
two-week periods, as an in-service training pro- 
gram. Reports indicate that such alumni are as- 
tounded and enlightened regarding changes in 
campus life. 

At Stanford, a faculty-staff group has been meet- 
ing weekly to consider “value development on 
campus.” On alternate weeks, ten to fifteen stu- 
dents are invited to the luncheon meetings. From 
this, the following was published in the Stanford 
Daily: “A number of members of the Faculty and 
Staff have become aware of a need, expressed and 
unexpressed, for contact with students at a dif- 
ferent level than classroom and office hours seem 
presently to afford. Questions of the relevance 
and meaning of our intellectual efforts toward per- 
sonal standards and ‘real-world’ values seem to be 
of great concern. ‘The need has also been expressed 
for an environment for discussion of these values in 
which expertise and GPA can be set aside, and 
student and professor can accept each other on a 
more give-and-take relationship, and one in which 
the student can take more initiative in probing 
these basic questions.” 

Social and emotional barriers between faculty 
and students need serious modification. Student 
teas, professors’ at homes, and other inadvertently 
formal gatherings are generally avoided by stu- 
dents, who criticize ‘“‘the lack of opportunity to 
really talk with someone.’ Dissension between 
students and administration, a relatively new and 
vital development on the American scene, can be 
decreased, but this will hardly occur if the admin- 
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istration tends to assume a pontifical role. At 
Stanford, the inclusion of students in faculty and 
administrative committees having to do with stu- 
dent functions is a positive move in a profitable 
direction. It is imperative, however, that these 
students be participating members. 


‘ty ae assails the human mind more vigor- 
ously and viciously than the human mind. ‘This 
seemingly endless process begins with childhood 
doubts and fears, is aggravated by adolescent con- 
cerns and uncertainties, and endures in the adult 
in spite of the veneer of social sophistications and 
pretenses. The doubts and fears remain; guilt is 
often added. An emotional trilogy is formed, and 
the battleground is the student’s cerebrum. If par- 
ents presume greatness and genius for their son or 
daughter, then the situation is cemented in a bitter 
disparity between the rigid expectations of parents 
and the tremulous skepticism of students, who fre- 
quently have multifarious doubts about their abil- 
ities. A student may ruthlessly question his crea- 
tive endowment as he endeavors to cope with 
reality and a mysterious entity called the creative 
process. For the college student, nothing is sought 
and guarded more vigorously and viciously than 
the creative process. What is the creative process? 

Mozart and Sibelius described it as a fuguelike 
ecstasy state in which their compositions were 
manifest to them in final structure; Michelangelo 
and Beethoven conceived germinal ideas which re- 
quired considerable molding and sweat for devel- 
opment. The enigma of creativity defies elucida- 
tion. Since the creative process is unknown, nu- 
merous theories claim it, including a curious one 
which suggests that neuroses, or psychic suffering, 
must be prerequisites for creativity. I am im- 
pressed by the prevalence of this belief in students, 
which is at least evidence of rationalization and is 
at most a myth. Students of the so-called applied 
sciences, such as mathematics, physics, and engi- 
neering, rarely believe this myth, whereas students 
in the humanities and fine arts commonly do. The 
argument presented, often eloquently, is that emo- 
tional conflicts are fuel, substance, and spiritual 
essence to creativity and that if such conflicts were 
partially resolved or eliminated, the creative ele- 
ments would wither or perish. It is the opposite 
which occurs. Function, of which creativity is one 
noble style, is impaired, distorted, or withered by 
the presence and obstruction of mental turmoil. 

Some students believe that certain powerful 
drugs, such as LSD-25, mescaline, psilocybin, or 
even alcohol, can not only facilitate the enhance- 
ment of creativity but may miraculously infuse 
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greater potency into the marriage of mental an- 
guish and creativity. These drugs are toxins to the 
body and do not release latent genius. One con- 
fused undergraduate male took large doses of mes- 
caline to ‘‘free creativity and emotions.” So dis- 
turbed did he become that medical leave was 
invoked, which freed him from student status. 
He also gave sessions to other students who were, 
in his estimation, troubled and inhibited, stating 
that his insight and knowledge ought to be used 
to help others. Another student took about four 
hundred morning glory seeds (currently popular 
in pharmacological séances). He increased the 
degree of his chronic anxiety, developed ideas of 
references, and experienced an exacerbation of 
previous fears about homosexuality. ‘These symp- 
toms occurred during a party when about five 
students took the seeds. He was given a potent 
tranquilizer, a phenothiazine, and therapy was 
initiated. He improved, symptomatically. 

The picture is not always dismal. These drugs 
are important and, under well-controlled circum- 
stances and supervision, potentially quite useful. 
They can be an adjunct to certain situations in 
psychotherapy, a research potential, or, as Julian 
Huxley suggested, ‘‘a means of encouraging evo- 
lution of the mind and mental processes by new 
experiences.” Few will doubt the need of man- 
kind to experience new possibilities in dealing with 
either creativity or emotional problems. 

The participation of students in the Peace Corps 
as well as freedom marches and sit-in demonstra- 
tions is evidence that their activities are not re- 
stricted to campus matters and that some students 
are serious and sincere. There is a rumor that 
individuals who are themselves to some degree 
emotionally disturbed participate in such activ- 
ities. If this were true, then such a form of mental 
illness would be an evolutionary process, since the 
goal of these activities is social improvement. 
While most students complacently follow the trails 
and swamps of the past, a vibrant minority seek 
change and progress. ‘They actively seek extra- 
curricular functions such as student government, 
judicial, and faculty-student committees as a means 
of enhancing maturity and contributing to college 
development. 

An integrative environment, family and college, 
can induce progress toward intellectual, emotional, 
and behavioral maturity in students. Disparity in 
such integration is manifest in emotional problems 
and waste. One of the greatest needs in people is 
respite from the onus of mental illness; one of the 
greatest needs of mankind is the control of hos- 
tility and aggression. The college community is 
one crucial environment where such needs can be 
met and where much work can be done. 
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oo live not far from a fine old Carolina city 
with its light, clear air and its city living hedged on 
all sides by heavily farmed hills. They cultivate 
one of those hills — a large tenant farming family 
whose little girl used to travel many miles to a 
Negro school, passing other suitable schools on the 
way. She was now attending the fourth grade of 
one of the latter, and I had come upon her and her 
family because I wanted to compare their lives as 
they faced desegregation in that rural mountain 
setting with those I knew better in Atlanta and 
New Orleans. 

I spent a number of days with them and at the 
same time visited a nearby white family (their son 
was in class with the Negro girl) scarcely unlike 
them in occupation, income, education, and other 
categories which describe how lives are spent and 
sometimes squandered. When I left I had gained 
some interesting information about how children 
manage — and, in this case, manage well — in 
dificult and changing times. I had discovered 
other circumstances, however, which were harder 
for me to accept. 

The girl’s father drank heavily and was often 
exceedingly cruel to his wife and children. Some- 
times he would be pleasant enough, but at other 
times he became sullen and withdrawn. Though 
poorly educated, he was natively a bright man and 
certainly a shrewd one. He had seen a local doctor 
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about a year earlier and told him that he felt him- 
self ill mentally, a significant disclosure for him and 
one which distinguishes him from many others who 
would not know enough or care enough to do even 
that. The doctor gave him what he called, as he 
showed them to me, “quieting pills.” They were 
strong tranquilizers, and they were prescribed with 
a message: they were all he could expect, given 
where he lived, his race, his class, his income. “I 
“can’t afford much to buy these pills, so I treats 
them like the gold they looks to be [they are orange- 
colored], and I uses them for real bad times.” 
What struck me and troubled me was that this 
man was really a rather responsive human being, 
with problems not too hard to fathom and easier 
to treat than many I have seen. Moreover, his 
discouraging predicament was shared by the mother 
of a white boy in the same school with his daughter. 
With five young children, she was intelligent enough 
and earnest enough to be ambitious for them, for 
their health and education. Still, with her con- 
cern, with her hard work and zealous pride in her 
home and family went a severe, a crippling kind of 
migraine. For days she would be nearly bedridden, 
and the consequent chaos, it seemed to me, set the 
stage for a recovery destined all too soon to give 
way to an anxious, depressed recurrence of illness. 
She needed better medical care than she was get- 
ting; aspirin was simply not the answer for the kind 
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of pain she suffered. She also needed and could 
make good use of psychiatric care. Her husband 
knew this, too. One day, while talking of racial 
matters in the county, he slipped into another vein: 
“One thing both races lack equally here is good 
doctoring care for those who need it and want it 
bad.” 

There are also those who need medical or psy- 
chiatric care and would not dream of asking for it. 
Yet, if we are to reach these people — and, given 
sensible planning in a rich country, we should aim 
to do just that — we will have to keep in mind 
what I once heard a public health doctor say about 
some Negro sharecroppers: “We can cure their 
infections, but I’d hate to have to know what they’re 
thinking.” 

Psychiatrists have to know a lot about what their 
patients are thinking and about what they them- 
selves are thinking. In the United States they are 
called in consultation on so many problems that 
one would suppose they know a good deal more 
than they sometimes do. The demands upon them 
are enormous, and some of them inappropriate. 
Unlike the work of their friends in many other 
fields, their work is still to be satisfactorily defined, 
and information badly needed by others from them 
is sometimes simply not to be had at all. 

Psychiatrists should not be particularly blamed 
for their predominantly middle-class clientele or for 
their increasing concern with the certification of 
their position in medical centers and wealthy sub- 
urbs. Although some people think of them as gods, 
there is ample proof to the contrary. Psychiatrists 
are all clearly human, and in America clearly doc- 
tors. Whatever general criticism can be made of 
them is also applicable to others in American pro- 
fessional life. Lawyers are now beginning to see 
how hard it is for the poor to obtain “equal protec- 
tion under the law,” and for the first time our high- 
est courts are prodding them in this regard. Educa- 
tors are troubled by their failure to reach millions of 
potentially educable, even gifted children. ‘The 
fact that money purchases the best medical care and 
that the want of it frequently consigns one to the 
worst is a fact of life throughout the nation. When 
psychiatric goods and services follow similar pat- 
terns of distribution, they are simply conforming to 
the way our society is set up. 

Yet, psychiatry cannot afford to be protected in 
American life. Before it lie the mysteries of illness 
and healing, the great tasks of sorting out genetic 
and environmental influences, of learning how they 
come together in the astonishing diversity of ways 
which mark off one human being from another. 
Equally challenging are the reasons why people do 
not become ill, the sources of human courage and 
dignity. Illness is not only a matter of what we 
dream but how we live. 
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Freud’s long and constantly creative life showed 
a concern for both individual psychopathology and 
its relationship to social and cultural forces. Faced 
with these twin problems, certain American psy- 
chiatrists have shown a similar breadth of interest 
and responsibility. 

' There have been important advances in what is 
now Called social psychiatry. Before the term came 
into popular professional use, Anna Freud had done 
her moving and courageous work with English chil- 
dren under the Nazi blitz, establishing the practical 
value of psychoanalytic advice in a serious social 
crisis. In America a few bold spirits were intent on 
finding out how our isolated and rejected Indians 
survived individually, with their separate culture. 
In the thirties, Sol Ginsberg, a compassionate New 
York psychiatrist, studied the reactions of the un- 
employed to their grim and unnerving lot; and 
years before the 1954 Supreme Court decision, 
Erik Erikson had described the effects of segregation 
on the Negroes in America. 

These pioneering efforts were followed by three 
major studies which stand out as landmarks: the 
Yale study by A. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich 
of the relationship between social class and mental 
illness, and the two studies which have come from 
the social psychiatry unit of the Cornell Medical 
School — the Stirling County Study of Psychiatric 
Disorder and Sociocultural Environment and the 
Midtown Manhattan Study, whose findings were 
published in book form under the title Mental Health 
in the Metropolis. ‘These carefully documented re- 
searches have all been concerned with the relation- 
ship of class — social and economic background — 
to mental illness, and with the incidence of mental 
illness in cities and towns. What we learn from 
these reports is revealing about psychiatrists, their 
patients, and our society. There is, in fact, a self- 
scrutiny, an honest self-appraisal in these investiga- 
tions which represents the very best tradition of 
scholarly research. 


be Yale study, published under the title Social 
Class and Mental Illness, concerns itself with the 
relationship between social class and both psy- 
chiatric symptoms and care, and is a sociological 
and psychiatric study of New Haven. It was done 
with scrupulous concern for statistical validity. 
The class structure of the city was analyzed and 
described. The patterns of mental illness and its 
treatment are shown. The book reveals that poor 
people tend to have a higher incidence of diagnosed 
psychoses, the most serious form of mental disease, 
and also receive radically different forms of medical 
and psychiatric care for their difficulties. Whereas 
the wealthy and the well-to-do are more likely to 
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be treated with individual psychotherapy, pur- 
chased privately or secured at clinics which largely 
provide for the middle classes, the poor are usually 
sent to hospitals and, once there, receive the less 
humane treatment of electric shock or drugs. 

The authors of the Yale study are not content 
merely to emphasize these cold-blooded facts and 
the influence of money on psychiatric diagnoses and 
treatment. They examine the interesting relation- 
ship of the psychiatrist, as a middle-class citizen, to 
the large number of poor patients he may be called 
to see and subsequently — persuaded by forces in 
his own life — reject or diagnose in ways reflect- 
ing more about his life than their illness. These two 
social scientists, Dr. Hollingshead and Dr. Redlich, 
have the courage and honesty to face directly the 
serious differences between psychiatry and the rest 
of medicine. An infection is an infection, and rich 
or poor respond to the same dosage of penicillin. 
Mental illness is not so easy to treat, and the psy- 
chiatrist cannot depend upon pills, vaccines, or 
intravenous solutions, all nicely free of biases of 
personality and prejudices of class. 

In a sense, most of the findings of the Yale study 
confirm the difficult problems of psychiatry as a 
profession under heavy demands in American life. 
The calls for it are everywhere; the respect for its 
capabilities are sometimes even too generous. The 
hopes for its future ability to cure mental illness and 
even change future generations through its under- 
standing of child behavior and growth are certainly 
high. Yet, as Redlich and Hollingshead point out 
at the end of their book, there are too few good 
therapists, meeting all too many patients; the poor, 
the culturally or socially exiled, are frequently hard 
for many psychiatrists to understand, hence suitably 
treat; large numbers of patients therefore find their 
way to those sad and sometimes outrageous back 
wards of state institutions. Or they may run the 
risk of inadequate evaluation and hasty, basically 
faulty treatment. Such are the troubles with which 
the poor and their society, including its psychia- 
trists, must cope. 

The apathy of the poor needs no psychiatric study 
for its proof, nor do their widespread dependency, 
their common lack of tidiness, thrift, and respect for 
the legal and moral codes embraced by their “‘bet- 
ters.” What is needed, the Yale investigators em- 
phasize, is careful studies of incidence, of prevalence 
of disease in communities, of attempted correlation 
of such occurrence with as large a number of en- 
vironmental facts as possible. The more we know of 
the external forces involved in mental illness, the 
more we understand the obviously complex connec- 
tion between individual and social pathology. 

The Cornell unit in social psychiatry has taken up 
where its brother group in New Haven suggested 
the need was greatest. Its work is both extensive 


and impressive. Its intention, exemplified by such 
studies as the Yorkville one in Manhattan and the 
Stirling County one in Nova Scotia, has been to 
find out how many people actually are mentally ill 
in a large city, or a small town, or a village, and who 
those people are, by race, religion, occupation, edu- 
cation, marital status, and a host of significant social 
and economic variables. | 

One of their crucial findings ties in all too neatly 
with the Yale study: social disorganization is asso- 
ciated with a significantly higher incidence of men- 
tal illness. And, in any case, the incidence of mental 
illness may well be higher than the statistics indi- 
cate. Among the poor it frequently goes unre- 
corded or unrecognized. Indeed, the gist of the 
Cornell studies is that psychiatric symptoms bear 
substantial relationship to various social, cultural, 
and economic conditions. Worse, among large 
numbers of poor these symptoms abound and tend 
to be handed down to children as a kind of grim 
social inheritance, making it harder and harder for 
each generation to escape the bondage rising out of 
the hopelessness and shallowness of life in the rural 
or city slum. 


Waa: these statistics and research studies with 
their abstractions tell us, all too many testify to in 
their daily lives — lives hobbled with joblessness, 
with uselessness, with arbitrary unkindness or con- 
tempt at the hands of others. Millions in such straits 
know constant mental hurt, emotional suffering, 
despair of the soul without any possibility of help. 
Their troubles are both real and imaginary — hun- 
ger breeds suspicion, hate breeds fear and retaliatory 
hate — and relief for both kinds of troubles is often 
inadequate. It is an ironic sorrow for many well- 
intentioned people in the social sciences that they 
know these facts and are unable to do much to 
correct them. 

I remember visiting with the guidance counselor 
of a school in a small town in Tennessee. The state 
had by then passed the worst of the turmoil over 
desegregation. In state after state of the South — 
and also in some Northern cities now struggling 
with the issue of segregated housing and schools — 
mobs and their foul words and deeds express the 
active, festering discontent of those other minorities, 
the poor, the fearful, the sick of mind. 

This Tennessee town had finished with its mobs, 
had at least begun to come to terms with its future. 
Negroes were then in schools with whites, but 
tensely so on both sides. The teachers had to deal 
with a variety of troublesome social and psycho- 
logical problems.“ They had to deal with them- 
selves, their own conflicts of feeling, their own un- 
certainties. They had to deal with the problems of 
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the schoolchildren, new problems indeed. ‘They 
needed help. They needed to talk with one an- 
other, share their feelings and experiences. ‘They 
needed the definite assistance of someone skilled in 
helping people meet, reach, and inform one an- 
other. They needed, in short, help hard to get. 
In their state, in all states, even the wealthiest, 
there is a desperate scarcity of people trained in 
psychiatry, psychology, and social work. Not too 
far away from them, troubled people of high means, 
living in one of the largest cities in the state, were 
receiving the sympathetic help they needed for a 
variety of individual complaints. A small town 
facing a serious social crisis was less fortunate. 

The irony revealed by both the Yale and Cornell 
studies is that psychiatrists are frequently out of 
touch with the conditions which help create their 
potentially sickest patients. The incidence of para- 
noid schizophrenia among Negroes is high, prob- 
ably an example of social reality kindling medical 
ruin. How many Negroes in the South can go to 
strictly segregated psychiatric facilities and feel 
secure and wanted enough to discuss their inner- 
most thoughts and fears? We talk about segrega- 
tion, by custom, law, or fact; we easily denounce it. 
A state of affairs which renders a mentally dis- 
turbed Negro, wherever he lives, unable to seek or 
secure competent medical and psychiatric care is a 
personal tragedy, not an abstract injustice, for 
millions of individuals — and not the least for the 
doctors concerned. 

I have seen some segregated Negro “‘state hospi- 
tals” in the South, and all too many seriously dis- 
turbed Negro children, youths, and adults in North- 
ern cities. The mother of one of the Negro children 
who is pioneering desegregation in his state had 
received the care of that state’s mental hospital 
system. Curious, I went there for a visit. She had 
called the place ‘“‘that hell.” I found her descrip- 
tion a bit subdued. The real hell for anyone, espe- 
cially when troubled, is loneliness. It is hellish to 
be mentally ill, additionally so to be confined and 
largely ignored, particularly at the hands of white 
officials who have little respect for one’s basic hu- 
man dignity. ‘‘Maybe I could talk with some white 
doctors; Pm not saying I can’t, the mother said, 
“but I sometimes wonder — and anyway, even if 
I could, they never have wanted to talk with me.” 
She suffered from periodic depressions, crippling 
while they lasted. She could be reached, be helped, 
at least in theory. Her name is indeed legion, just 
as the Cornell social scientists suggested when they 
gave one of their books the title My Name Is Legion. 

Those pockets of poverty whose existence is in- 
creasingly acknowledged are also pockets of many 
kinds of psychopathology, mostly untreated. In 
some instances — with migratory farm workers, 
Indians, and many of the Appalachian whites — the 
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people are not merely poor, not only beyond the 
reach or even ken of medical or psychiatric atten- 
tion, but are really striking examples of what social 
scientists call “subcultures.” They mean by such a 
term groups of people living significantly apart from 
the rest of us in habits, customs, and beliefs, so that 
even though we speak a common language, even 
though we share a national history and citizenship 
with them and need the same goods and services, 
they see a different world or have different assump- 
tions about our world. 

Such people may confuse, then alarm, and fi- 
nally anger us, doctors included. Their experience 
has not been ours. We are provoked by their lazi- 
ness or various forms of easy living. They, in turn, 
are at a loss to understand, given what is possible 
for them, what we would have them do. “‘I tried,” 
a white hillbilly told me, and he repeated the 
words, ‘‘I tried to get a job for a long time here, 
and then I even went up to Chicago, but there 
wasn’t anything to do, and so we figured we'd 
rather die here where our kin come from.” 

There was no question in my mind that two of 
his children needed the help of a child psychiatrist. 
One was irritable, still wet the bed at ten, was much 
too mean to herself (picking at her scalp) and to her 
all too many brothers and sisters as well. Another 
child, a boy of twelve, was deeply, deadly silent 
and had been so for a long time. Regional senti- 
mentality aside, it is a hard life the poor live any- 
where, and one filled with high risks for diseases 
of the body and mind. This is so in Appalachia, 
in spite of those lovely pictures of quaint rural 
pathways along fetching hills whose inhabitants, 
always smiling, sing their specially pure ballads 
and appear to be our last nostalgic contact with 
our pioneer ancestors. 


Wier do they do, these millions of our poor? 
What happens to their neuroses and psychoses? 
They live with them and die with them or of them. 
In cities, violence, vagrancy, alcoholism, addiction, 
apathy, high suicide rates, high murder rates, high 
delinquency rates bespeak the hopelessness which 
becomes depression, the doubts which become para- 
noia, the confusions which become addiction, the 
frantic attempt to make sense of a senseless world 
which becomes drunkenness or sudden irrational 
ferocity. In rural areas, on farms or reservations, 
the same human scene can be found: retarded chil- 
dren, epileptic children kept, and their limitations 
accepted, not as possible challenges to be over- 
come, but as the grim reminders of an all-too- 
familiar fate; disgruntled, liquored parents venting 
their frustrations and discouragement in angry 
feuds and spells of silence or inaction which in 
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many of us would warrant immediate hospitaliza- 
tion. 

There are some who try to cope with the troubles 
of such among our fellow citizens. Nurses, social 
workers, schoolteachers, public health doctors, 
ministers, and medical missionaries labor long and 
hard, sometimes against appalling odds. I am 
thinking of two social workers I know, one working 
with Southern migrants, another in the deepest 
shadows of a Northern ghetto. They, as well as 
their cases, need help and backing, all the support, 
emotional, spiritual, and financial, that they can 
get. 

“I know it'll take a long time for the President’s 
war on poverty to get going, but just hearing of its 
being planned has boosted my spirits.” I was told 
this by a quiet public health nurse, a hard worker 
who has to conceal her sympathies and moral in- 
dignation under a veneer of unsmiling efficiency 
and a touch of the pedantic appropriate enough 
for a nurse who instructs so many people in so many 
matters foreign to them. Later she said to me, “I 
think it would help if we could talk about some of 
these problems with trained specialists.” Those 
specialists would have a lot to learn from her, in 
turn. 

The solutions to some of these problems will 
come in part with the recognition of them, followed 
by laws which authorize more money and more 
trained personnel to deal with them. As for the 
problem of the limited relationship between psy- 
chiatrists and some of the neediest of our mentally 
ill, the Yale and Cornell studies emphasize the 
necessity to look closely at the training of psychia- 
trists and those in associated professions. They sug- 
gest changes in training programs, a fresh look at 
how to get more suitably trained and better moti- 
vated recruits. 

Some of their recommendations are to a limited 
extent being followed by recent federal legislation 
on mental retardation and mental health. Others 
are a direct challenge to several professions to look 
at their work and their ideals, to free themselves of 
certain rigidities of thought, to make themselves 
more responsive to critical needs. 

Yet, even with more planning and some new 
professional flexibility from social scientists, there 
will remain serious problems for both the poor and 
our American psychiatrists. Psychiatrists cannot 
solve many difficulties really created by unfair 
social and economic conditions, and they had bet- 
ter know that. And if most of our poor should 
become more comfortable, more secure members 


of our puzzling, always increasing middle class, 
psychiatrists would still have other demands from 
a secular society, churchgoing but often not God- 
fearing, itself struggling with matters of direction as 
much as we in our profession are. Many of the 
problems brought to us are really ethical and spir- 
itual; there are many kinds of poverty. They come 
our way because our patients think that we are the 
ones to be trusted with such problems. Some psy- 
chiatrists are all too willing to exploit such situa- 
tions. Others try to be honest and helpful, as per- 
sons as well as psychiatrists, with those indetermi- 
nate complaints which skirt the border of medical 
and religious territory. 

The public must become more informed about 
just what psychiatrists can and what they cannot 
do. The flashy, the glib, the dogmatic, and some- 
times even the absurd and commercial have plagued 
and tarnished some areas of American psychiatry, 
as they have touched American life generally, ful- 
filling Freud’s premonition of just such a possibil- 
ity. For the most part, American psychiatrists are 
dedicated, serious, and socially concerned citizens. 
If, like others, they have not freed themselves of 
all of the contaminants supplied by their culture, 
they have at least been willing to examine their 
own limitations while learning facts that are hard 
to live with, or, for that matter, live by. 

The poor neither know about us nor can they 
afford our expensive care. And often we do not 
know about the poor and seem little concerned 
about getting to know them. These are the facts, 
plain to see but not so easy to change. Neverthe- 
less, the medical profession and its several special- 
ties will have to serve the large numbers who need 
them most and can afford them least. To do this 
will require effort in changing curricula and effort 
in living up to the old but sometimes forgotten 
ideals of what a doctor should be. The Yale study 
is even more explicit: doctors largely come with 
middle-class views when they approach the poor 
and usually have little interest in going beyond 
those views, many of them unsympathetic or out- 
right antagonistic to lower-class people and their 
kind of living. I have seen many bright young men 
and women who will never get to college, let alone 
medical school, because of who they are and their 
environmental handicaps. 

Some of them might become doctors and psy- 
chiatrists if they could get financial assistance and 
continue their education. And then they might 
help their own people and their profession to 
achieve an urgently needed mutual understanding. 
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MENTAL 
DISEASE 





and the URBAN HOSPITAL 


J the mentally ill nor those who have 
struggled to care for them have ever had an easy 
time ofit. At various times in history, those afflicted 
with mental disease have been deified, tortured, 
jailed, killed, chained, ridiculed, and, in the last 
hundred and fifty years, housed humanely in private 
upland sanatoriums or in less than ideal conditions 
in public institutions. They have been a source of 
tragedy, bewilderment, horror, and even amuse- 
ment. They have been accused of possession by 
demons and evil spirits, having a “method in mad- 
ness” to suit their own ends, and playing the most 
successful game they can with the social problems 
they encounter. Depending on whom you talk to 
in the medical profession, you will hear that the 
cause is organic and due to humoral toxins, or brain 
damage, or a failure of biophysical processes; or you 
will hear that the cause is not organic and is due to 
tricks of the unconscious, tempered and molded by 
unpleasant childhood experiences and family rela- 
tionships now repressed and appearing as deviant 
behavior. 

In its attempt to treat such behavior, society at 
large has rejected, punished, and committed those 
so afflicted (for care, or convenience, or self-protec- 
tion), and families have disintegrated under the 
burden of justified or unjustified feelings of guilt. 
Treatment has progressed from ritualistic dances 
and orgies to drive out the evil spirits, to craniotomy 
to free the noxious vapors, to the externalization of 


anxieties by religious dogma and symbolism, to the 
moral treatment of Pinel emphasizing humane 
treatment and freedom from restraint, to the psy- 
choanalysis of Freud, to the use of insulin and elec- 
tric shock, to the use of the mental hospital as a 
studied therapeutic environment, and, finally, to 
the present use of tranquilizers and positive at- 
tempts to reintegrate mental patients back into the 
community. Superficial psychotherapy uses talk, 
environmental manipulation, programming of the 
patient’s life, as well as drugs and shock therapy. 
Some success has been claimed for all these methods, 
but none has a clear-cut superiority by scientific 
study thus far. 

The psychiatrists have had an equally difficult 
time, burdened as they are with the onerous task 
of making rational what remains a largely irra- 
tional and illogical process, although Freud empha- 
sized and established, at least partially, the rationale 
of irrationality. The organicists, some of whom are 
psychiatrists, point out that the discovery of the 
thyroid hormone, the infectious agent of syphilis, 
and the vitamin niacin removed from the lists of the 
insane asylum those afflicted not with mental disease 
but with myxedema, syphilis, and pellegra mas- 
querading as mental disease; ergo, in time all mental 
disease will be found to have a metabolic, chemical, 
or structural basis. 

Some doctors distrust the psychiatrists and ques- 
tion their motives. They point out that the upper 
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social classes and the well-to-do receive long-term 
psychoanalytic care while the lower classes receive 
short-term drug and shock therapy, noting that one 
patient in psychoanalysis for one year is worth $5000 
and eight such patients, for one hour a day, five 
days a week, are worth $40,000 to the analyst. 
Some are annoyed that the psychiatrist is virtually 
the only medical specialist who will not give pro- 
fessional courtesy to fellow doctors, with the ex- 
planation that the transfer of money is an integral 
part of the successful therapeutic relationship and 
he would otherwise be swamped with free psy- 
chiatric care for his colleagues and their wives and 
children. The public and some of the medical pro- 
fession still view the psychiatrist as someone “a 
little queer himself,” entering psychiatry in order 
to gain dominance over people “the easy way” and 
to solve his own problems. 

As the social scientist views the broad sweep of 
history and man’s attempt to control his destiny 
and to gain identity, he is particularly interested in 
the loss of an effective mechanism for handling per- 
sonal guilt. The success of the Freudian revolution 
is partly explained by its assumption of psycho- 
logical determinism and the power of the sub- 
conscious, which essentially freed man of responsi- 
bility for his acts and, furthermore, allowed him to 
hold others, such as members of his family, respon- 
sible for his predicament. 

Critics have said that the adoption of the Freud- 
ian ethic has resulted in the subversion of the 
Protestant ethic of hard work and responsibility 
and that we in the United States, in particular, are 
breeding a nation of irresponsible and dependent 
sheep. What we all need, they say, is a good kick 
in the seat of the pants and a return to the days of 
self-reliance instead of sanctioning delinquency and 
other forms of deviant social behavior as sickness. 

Many of these views reflect general ignorance and 
prejudice concerning Freud, whose aim was to help 
an individual to become more self-conscious and to 
gain self-understanding through the insights of 
psychoanalysis so that he could assume more respon- 
sibility for his activities, and therefore gain more 
self-reliance. 

The social scientist wonders if the psychiatrists 
have been too passive in their acceptance of the 
social disease of man as mental illness. Physicians, 
too, wish there were clearer limits to what is at 
present a virtually open-ended concept. Where 
does legal responsibility for criminal acts end and 
sickness begin? Which comes first, mental illness or 
loss of job — or failure in school —or divorce? 
Where does the responsibility of psychiatry begin 
and of the community end in these matters? What 
part do poverty, our educational system, our recrea- 
tional facilities and our current uses of leisure, the 
structure of the family, the religious profession, the 


legal profession, and the mass media play in mental 
disease, its cause, its prevention, and its cure? Why 
have psychiatrists not paid more heed to the social 
and behavioral sciences, instead of endlessly listen- 
ing and talking to the individual patient, in order 
to alter the alienating and disruptive social processes 
at the root of mental illness? 


THE PRESSURES ON THE GENERAL HOSPITAL 


In the midst of this intellectual muddle, the urban 
teaching hospital has heard the rumble of a steadily 
expanding army of emotionally exhausted people — 
the anxious, the depressed, the alcoholic, the suici- 
dal, the homosexual, the unemployed, the beatnik, 
and the patient with chronic illness looking for 
help and hope. They are all suffering from a loss 
of nerve and “the other type of heart failure.” The 
figures are staggering: half of all the hospital beds 
in the United States occupied by the mentally ill — 
600,000 on any one day; and an estimated 17 mil- 
lion people suffering from some form of psycho- 
logical disturbance or mental illness. In the last 
half century, the population of the United States 
has doubled while the public mental hospital popu- 
lation has quadrupled, a trend which has only 
recently been checked. The overall prevalence of 
psychiatric illness in a community may be as high as 
8.5 individuals per thousand, with much increased 
rates for the elderly (30 per thousand) and the 
urban dweller (twice the exurban rate). It has been 
estimated that one person in twelve will be hospi- 
talized at some time during his life for mental 
illness. 

Equally staggering is the fact that there are only 
16,000 psychiatrists in the United States, of whom 
roughly 12,000 are qualified as members of the 
American Psychiatric Association to treat these 
millions and fewer than 1000 are qualified psycho- 
analysts. There is only one psychiatrist for every 
15,000 people, contrasted with roughly 20 physi- 
cians and surgeons, 8 dentists, 20 priests, rabbis, 
and ministers, 7 social workers, and 215 federal 
employees per 15,000 people. Furthermore, the 
distribution of psychiatrists heavily favors the cities, 
particularly those with prominent, large medical 
schools and teaching hospitals. In smaller com- 
munities, the neurologist or neurosurgeon doubles 
as psychiatric specialist, while the general prac- 
titioner humors the neurotic and institutionalizes 
the psychotic patient. In 1959 there were 1.4 psy- 
chiatrists per 100,000 population in Alabama, con- 
trasted with 15.6 in New York state. 

It is apparent that the need, as currently defined 
by psychiatry, has far exceeded resources, not only 
as regards psychiatrists, but the equally important 
psychologists, psychiatric nurses, and psychiatric 
social workers. The urban hospital sits in the midst 
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of the heaviest concentration of mental disease and 
social unrest. What is its role? 

Today, the psychiatric service of the urban hos- 
pital is confined to the short-term, in-hospital or 
ambulatory clinic care of psychoneurotic patients. 
Traditionally, those afflicted with a psychosis or 
more long-term, debilitating psychoneurosis have 
been sequestered by their immediate removal to 
state institutions or to the urban hospital’s private 
psychiatric division in the country. The current 
principles of psychiatric care have been developed 
in these separate country asylums, evolving from 
a purely custodial function to the present use of 
intensive psychotherapy in an institutional social 
system geared to creating a positive, therapeutic 
environment, and the judicious use of electric shock 
and the tranquilizing drugs. 

These advances, coupled with the trend toward 
community reintegration of the mental patient 
instead of mental hospital segregation and toward 
the increasing use of short-term hospitalization in 
general hospitals, have resulted in a steadily de- 
creasing period of hospitalization and a much 
higher discharge rate, from 35 percent admitted in 
1920 to 85 percent in 1953. The trend toward in- 
creasing numbers of hospitalized mental patients 
in proportion to the population has been reversed 
in the past eight years, a most important change 
which has occurred despite the accelerating expan- 
sion of population. Meanwhile, doors have been 
opened to the community with the development of 
day and night care, halfway houses, and active 
rehabilitation programs using music, art, crafts, 
and recreation. Schools have been developed on 
the grounds for disturbed children and adolescents 
so that they may continue their education. 

At the urban hospital, the successful invasion of 
medical and surgical wards by psychiatrists with 
much knowledge to impart as regards the psycho- 
logical significance of somatic (pertaining to the 
flesh, or organic) illness and surgical procedures, 
and the uncovering of serious psychological ab- 
normalities in somatically ill patients, alone or as 
part of a psychosomatic illness, has earned the 
psychiatrist an important place on the medical 
team. In addition, he has conducted ambulatory 
clinics for psychoneurotic patients and for those 
with special problems such as alcoholism. 

Recently the psychiatrist has turned increasing 
attention to the psychological growth and matura- 
tion of children, with the hope that better under- 
standing of those processes will lead to the preven- 
tion of mental illness in later life. The learning 
process starts at birth and is determined biologically, 
by genic inheritance, and by numerous external 
factors and influences. What are some of the factors 
which may lead to mental disease? 

Numerous studies have demonstrated the harm- 
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ful psychic effects of maternal and paternal depriva- 
tion on both developing infants and children. Boys 
between the ages of five and eight are probably 
most susceptible to paternal deprivation. Delin- 
quency and neurosis may result. Homosexuality 
may develop where there has been a strong attach- 
ment to a domineering mother combined with 
paternal deprivation. Maternal deprivation is more 
important in its consequence for children, particu- 
larly female children, before the age of five and 
leads significantly to adult neuroses and psychoses. 
Children deprived of their mothers may in later 
years show immaturity, psychopathic behavior, and 
retardation of growth, speech, and intellect. Juve- 
nile delinquency and prostitution may develop. (It 
is extremely important for the lay reader to under- 
stand that these psychopathologic states do not 
develop inevitably and that there are many in- 
stances where deprived children have matured 
normally.) 

There are also varying degrees of emotional and 
physical deprivation which may occur even though 
both parents are present in the house. It is this ob- 
servation, coupled with other detailed studies show- 
ing the importance of the assumption of the appro- 
priate role of mother or father by the parents, the 
proper identification of their parents’ roles by the 
children, and the critical nature of family inter- 
action with the proper balancing of love, support, 
and approbation on the one hand with punishment, 
direction, and disapproval on the other, that has 
made the psychiatrist and his psychological theories 
of prime importance in the area of pediatrics. 

The findings listed suggest that there may be a 
very important role in the prevention of mental 
disease, to say nothing of its detection in its in- 
cipiency, when the manifestations may very subtly 
suggest only a reading or a language problem or 
even mental retardation. Coincidentally, psychia- 
trists have decried the separation of mother and 
child when the child is hospitalized and have urged 
that the mother be present, if possible — a desirable 
practice which in most hospitals has been a long 
time coming. 


SOCIAL AND PREVENTIVE PSYCHIATRY 


The newly developing field of social and preven- 
tive psychiatry is effectively extending the interests 
of psychiatry and the urban hospital into the com- 
munity. The psychiatrist interested in prevention 
attempts to intervene at strategic points in the social 
system of the community, so as to prevent mental 
disease which results from a disruption or inade- 
quacy of the social system. His interest starts with 
the family unit and extends to the educational and 
the religious systems, the local public health unit, 
the political structure, and so on. His points of 
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intervention and interest are applied both to the 
social environment and to points of potential crisis 
in the individual’s life, such as entrance to school, 
marriage, pregnancy and childbirth, menopause, 
retirement, and disease or death of a loved one. 
His intervention may promote the social well-being 
of the community by altering inadequate social 
systems; he may support the work of the religious 
profession and other caring groups, or lecture to 
groups of individuals on mental health, or help 
to provide the needed facilities and methods for 
coping with acute mental disease. 

This kind of psychiatrist is interested in the im- 
provement of the educational system, the elimina- 
tion of poverty, the evolution of the legal system as 
it relates to deviant and delinquent behavior, the 
adequacy of recreational facilities, the upheaval of 
communities and their relocation as a result of 
urban renewal, and the proper use of the mass media 
to enlighten, uplift, and inform rather than stultify, 
confuse, and upset. He functions as an expert in 
social psychiatry and should work closely with and 
understand intimately the political and other power 
structures of the community in order to obtain 
action. His activities are concerned with the caring 
agencies — the clergy, the public health unit, the 
hospital and chronic care system, the law courts, and 
voluntary health agencies, such as the United Com- 
munity Services. It is desirable for him to have 
training in the social and behavioral sciences in 
addition to traditional psychiatric training. 

The plan may sound grandiose. It is. It may 
also imply that improvement of social conditions 
will decrease mental disease. This is true under 
some conditions, such as slums and poverty, and 
untried in other areas, such as the use of the mass 
media. It may also imply that the psychiatrist 
should run the entire community. He should not, 
but he should function as consultant. 

The Wellesley Human Relations Center, under 
the direction of Erich Lindemann, chief of psy- 
chiatry at the Massachusetts General Hospital and 
a professor of psychiatry at the Harvard Medical 
School, is an example of a community health pro- 
gram. A team of social scientists and psychiatrists 
established a mental health program in Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, in order to study the effects of 
coordinated activity with the other agencies inter- 
ested in health, welfare, and education. The first 
problem was to motivate people to use the service — 
a recurring problem in public health activities, and 
a particularly difficult one for mental health, for 
obvious reasons. The study concerned itself with 
intervention in situational crises, such as severe 
bereavement or the return of a mental hospital 
patient to the family. The successful coping with 
such crises was studied intensively with the ultimate 
aim of finding out what kind of intervention by 


community health organizations would be most 
beneficial to the individual, his family, and the 
community. In addition, the crises of transition 
were studied, such as entrance into kindergarten, 
marriage, and so on, as well as the general behavior 
of middle-class families as related to the growth of 
their children, their mental health, and their 
ability to adapt to crisis. 

The importance of this pioneering effort is at- 
tested to by its continuing fruitful production of 
valuable information and its successful intervention 
in health-promoting activities in Wellesley. As Dr. 
Lindemann said recently: 


Tracing and understanding the needs of the com- 
munity, we have been helpful in creating a mental 
health agency which fitted well with the expectations 
and concerns of the citizens of this suburban middle- 
class community. These were the advancement and 
success of their children, the control of deviance and 
failure, and the early discovery of possible impairment 
of health. They were able to plan cooperatively and to 
develop their own program using us as resource persons. 


PSYCHIATRIST VERSUS PHYSICIAN 


The reader at this point may ask, justifiably, 
“How can psychiatrists do all this when there is 
such a shortage of them?” and “Why is the psychia- 
trist so well qualified for this position?” 

In answer to the first question, there is indeed a 
serious shortage of psychiatrists and other psy- 
chiatric personnel, as we have pointed out, but the 
function of the preventive psychiatrist is to influence 
communities and their social systems to improve 
themselves, utilizing the existing facilities or provid- 
ing new facilities and services where necessary. 
He works with groups rather than individuals to 
strengthen the social system. | 

The second question is usually asked by other 
members of the medical profession who look upon 
studies in the social and behavioral sciences as non- 
scientific, the worst adjective that can be applied to 
anything in the present era. But the psychiatrist as 
social scientist is the only one in the field of medi- 
cine trying to study and improve the situation; 
the rest of the medical profession has let these re- 
sponsibilities go by default. 

With expanding psychological theories, the in- 
creasing social ills of mankind, and the recent suc- 
cesses of psychiatry with drugs and therapeutic 
rather than custodial care, the psychiatrist has been 
taking a long look at his colleagues, particularly the 
specialist in internal medicine, and has been won- 
dering seriously whether he should assume the 
center stage as the urban G.P. Why should he not 
see all patients first and last, calling in the specialist 
for specific purposes — for example, the treatment 
of heart failure or pneumonia, or the setting of a 
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fracture, or the transplantation of a kidney? After 
all, isn’t he, the psychiatrist, the only one who 
really understands the psyche and the dilemma of 
modern man, and who is, therefore, in the best 
position to treat the whole patient? Now that he 
has utilized the social and behavioral sciences, a 
natural extension of his individualized care of the 
mentally ill, isn’t he really in the best position to 
provide continuity of care and to understand all 
aspects of the patient’s problem? Whether the 
patient has somatic or mental disease, the psy- 
chiatrist believes he needs psychological as well as 
somatic care; therefore, why shouldn’t he become 
the general practitioner of the urban hospital and 
the medical school, displacing the department of 
medicine from its traditional occupancy of this 
position? 

This is a very healthy jurisdictional battle be- 
tween two strong unions of the medical profession; 
and the psychiatrists, although they are gaining 
ground, are still on the weak side. First, the cults 
and camps of psychiatrists and their practices have 
seriously divided their team. Their very division 
has rendered their arguments less effective and has 
added evidence to bolster the charges that they are 
unscientific and that their various theories as to the 
nature of mental disease are unproven. 

Second, the cure rate of the mentally ill, although 
it is improving, does not emphatically point to any 
single mode of therapy as superior, and chronicity 
continues to characterize two thirds of all mental 
illness. (The psychiatrist argues that the internist 
does not cure many people either, and he is right.) 

Third, many psychiatrists have chosen not to 
fight with the rest of medicine and have instead 
stayed in their own club and removed themselves 
from the battlefield of care, the urban hospital, to 
the country mental hospital. Tired of coping with 
what some of them call the stupidity of the organ- 
ized hostility of physicians and surgeons, one told 
me he felt better working with his colleagues (pro- 
vided, of course, they were of the same school) and 
getting on with his work in a less hostile environ- 
ment. 


PSYCHIATRIC CARE IN URBAN HOSPITALS 


The urban general hospital must be able to offer 
all forms of psychiatric care and facilities to the 
urban dwellers. This is not to say that long-term 
and chronic care, as well as other special situations, 
will not continue to benefit from the freedom and 
pastoral tranquility of the country asylum. It does 
mean, however, that many patients will be able to 
obtain excellent care and aftercare in the general 
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hospital that they now can obtain only through 
their segregation and institutionalization. ‘The 
therapeutic environment can be obtained in the 
general hospital, and this, coupled with the at- 
mosphere of the urban hospital, generally should 
facilitate more rapid reintegration of the patient 
into his community and his family without the 
added negative values and beliefs of our culture. 
These attitudes, if anything, help to maintain 
mental disease because of the stigma attached to 
hospitalization in a psychiatric institution (guilt 
by association). The urban hospital should provide 
facilities for acute and short-term care of all forms 
of mental illness, and its staff should be a little 
slower to commit such patients to state or private 
psychiatric institutions. 

The possibilities of day and night care, halfway 
houses, and active rehabilitation programs should 
also be considered. In Massachusetts, a state pro- 
gram of mental-health-center construction has been 
instituted which will accomplish these things. The 
most important decisions were that the centers will 
be located in the environment of the patient popula- 
tion and will be as closely integrated as possible 
with the life of the urban general hospital. Federal 
support for this type of program is provided through 
the Hill-Harris bill (Community Mental Health 
Centers Construction Act of 1963). 

In summary, the role of psychiatry in the urban 
setting should be expanded in four directions, 
preferably all based in the environment of the urban 
hospital: 

1. The continued and increasing participation 
of psychiatrists in the care of medical and surgical 
patients, and the steady effort to bring their ideas 
concerning the psychology of illness and the crises 
surrounding it to the attention of internist and 
surgeon; 

2. The increasing use of psychology and psy- 
chiatry in the care and study of children, their 
growth and development, with proper emphasis on 
the family as the focal point of mental health and 
normal psychological maturation; 

3. The development of preventive and social 
psychiatry, which will extend the hospital’s interest 
to the community, where active intervention may 
prevent illness or provide patients with care and 
rehabilitation; 

4. The integration of some of the practices and 
interests of the segregated specialty psychiatric 
institution, particularly the concept of the thera- 
peutic environment, so that more of the com- 
munity’s mentally ill can be cared for in their own 
locales and be returned more quickly and easily 
to job and home from the urban general hospital. 


THE HELP WE NEED 


by Greer Williams 
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and numerous magazine articles on scientific and medical subjects. 


Oh idea of using lay volunteers to give mental 
patients friendship and hope dates back at least 
as far as the Quaker, William Tuke, who in 1792 
started the York Retreat in England. The Quakers 
then brought this “moral treatment” approach to 
America when they started the Friends’ Asylum 
in Philadelphia in 1817. Tuke and his Friends had 
no quarrel with doctors, but they did prove that 
dedicated laymen could work with the insane as 
imperturbably, kindly, and skillfully as their better- 
educated medical friends. 

The idea got lost in the rise of professionalism; 
even a trained nurse may look down on lay helpers. 
But here and there a hospital attendant or occupa- 
tional therapist was observed to have a wonderful 
way of pulling a patient back to the real world and 
along the road to recovery. Action for Mental 
Health, the report made to Congress in 1961 by the 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health, 
seized on the volunteer worker as a way of getting 
understaffed, overcrowded state hospitals off the 
dead center of despair and futility, and of arousing 
a community interest in these isolated institutions. 

Certainly good-hearted volunteers were no an- 
swer to the fact that these hospitals need twice as 
many psychiatrists as they have and no answer to 
the chronic need for more money to pay staff 
doctors salaries halfway competitive with private 
practice. The use of volunteers, even if laymen 
would venture into “loony bins,” could not by itself 
break the manpower bottleneck. On the other 
hand, it might help. 


The question of whether volunteers would and 
could come in and work with chronic psychotic 
patients on the back wards was settled for all 
time after 1952, when Dr. Harry C. Solomon and 
Dr. Milton Greenblatt, of the “Try anything that 
won’t hurt and may help the patient’? school of 
psychiatry, gave J. Lawrence Dohan, then a Har- 
vard junior, a job as a volunteer attendant at 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital. Two years later, 
Dohan led a band of two hundred Harvard and 
Radcliffe students into Metropolitan State Hospital, 
near Boston, to work a half day a week as ward 
helpers or, as some preferred, case aides. Inspired 
by the enthusiasm of these young men and women, 
aged eighteen to twenty-two, a psychiatric social 
worker, David Kantor, took them under his wing. 

What has happened in the college student volun- 
teer program in the last twelve years constitutes, 
beyond a doubt, one of the most hopeful develop- 
ments in the care of the mentally ill of America 
during the last hundred and fifty years. The 
Harvard and Radcliffe students, sometimes joined 
by students from Brandeis and Boston University, 
have returned year after year to Metropolitan 
State, two or three hundred strong, as self-selected 
volunteers who begin anxiously but gain confidence 
and undertake tasks of their own choosing — 
anything from hanging curtains and helping the 
regular attendants clean up the wards to trying to 
talk with patients who have been in the hospital ten 
or fifteen years and have lost all social graces. | 

From the start, the students had the big idea that 


they would help patients get better and leave the 
hospital. This they have done, as manpower 
expanders of the regular staff. According to a 
report in the American Journal of Psychiatry on a 
series of a hundred and twenty patients with whom 
students worked individually, thirty-seven, or 31 
percent, left the hospital, and twenty-eight of these 
had remained in the community for an average of 
3.4 years at the time of the study. The nine who 
relapsed stayed out an average of 1.2 years. Most 
of the patients were schizophrenic; the majority 
were single. The average age was 43.5, and they 
had averaged 4.7 years in the hospital. 

As any psychiatrist will tell you, getting and 
keeping a schizophrenic out of a state hospital after 
the first year once was thought to be quite imprac- 
tical. He is likely to have no home or job to return 
to and may not have heard from his relatives. The 
new process probably is more correctly described 
as rehabilitation than as therapy. The first problem 
is to induce the patient to want to face the world 
again, and then, when he agrees, to help him find 
a place to live and a job. In the absence of sufh- 
cient hospital staff for this purpose, the college 
students do this kind of casework and, most im- 
portant, follow through. The student says, ‘‘Here’s 
my phone number in case you need me.” Occa- 
sionally he may have to intercede and explain to 
the boss or the landlady if there is some little ques- 
tion of the patient’s odd behavior or difficulty in 
communicating. 

The Harvard-Radcliffe group became so well 
organized in their efforts, for which they receive 
college credit, that they started their own “‘halfway 
house” for patients halfway, as it were, between 
the back ward and the open street. It is called 
Wellmet. Here students and ex-mental-patients 
dwell together. When the house burned (without 
harm to anyone) the students put on a fund-raising 
drive and rebuilt the place. Such is the energy 
that is needed for the fight against mental illness. 

Bringing youth into the mental hospitals has been 
a great idea for patients, like raising a curtain to 
let in sunlight; and also for mental health man- 
power, since many college student volunteers elect 
to go into professional mental health work; and 
for the students themselves, because youth has a 
need for going places, for adventure in strange 
places, for feeling useful and important. One test 
of a great idea is that it grows, and this one meets 
the test. College student volunteers in mental hos- 
pitals now come from eighty or more colleges 
throughout the country. 


$ is impossible to recite here more than a brief 
example of the great variety of mental health 
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volunteer work going on in different places. Boston 
State Hospital, for instance, has 125 volunteer 
organizations, ranging from an M.I.T. fraternity 
to some businessmen who call themselves PROP 
(Patient Rehabilitation and Occupational Pro- 
gram). The enthusiasm has been so infectious that 
even members of the professional staff have volun- 
teered for after-hours work with patients. 

One of Boston State’s prize cases was a thirty- 
one-year-old man who had been locked up in 
various mental hospitals since he was in high 
school. He never had held a job. The staff had 
been looking at him for eight years and, as Dr. 
Greenblatt remarked, ‘‘voted him least likely to 
succeed.” Two years ago a Harvard student 
elected to work with him and presently got him 
out of the hospital and into Wellmet. He later 
found the patient a room at the Y and lined up a 
$60-a-week job for him as a maintenance worker. 
By April 15 of the next year, this previously hope- 
less individual, a public charge, was paying $500 
in federal income tax. The former patient is now 
trying to train himself for a still better job. 

As another example, Indiana has a large and 
well-established program for volunteers of all ages 
— some 3000 uniformed Gold Ladies, Gold Men, 
and Gold Teens who work in the state hospitals on 
a regular schedule, doing everything from gathering 
Christmas presents for patients to teaching them 
arithmetic. Some 4200 other volunteers take part 
in an adopt-a-patient program, each volunteer 
taking the responsibility of being a friend to some 
otherwise forgotten mental patient. 

Indiana uses its mental health volunteers to do 
something for patients, to recruit other volunteers, 
and to help pressure the legislature to vote larger 
funds for the state’s mental hospitals. Paradoxi- 
cally, in the beginning of the volunteer program, 
ten years ago, it was the mental hospital superin- 
tendents who resisted it most strongly. Now, thanks 
to substantial increases in public funds for im- 
proved treatment programs, the hospitals have 
been able to discharge twice as many patients. 

Indiana is a good example of what has been 
going on elsewhere. On the whole, consistent gains 
have been made by state hospitals in reducing the 
average daily patient population, which has 
dropped nationally from the all-time peak of 
559,000 in 1955 to 516,000 at the end of 1962, 
a rather remarkable improvement considering that 
the admissions to these mental hospitals increased 
from 186,000 in 1955 to 271,000 in 1962. The net 
gain was in releases, up from 145,000 in 1955 to 
231,000 in 1962. 

The rising tide of patients reflects population 
growth. The capacity of state hospitals to get more 
patients out is attributed to a combination of 
factors — the advent of the tranquilizing drugs, 
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more personnel to care for patients, and a little 
more money to work with. State hospitals now 
spend an average of $6 per patient per day com- 
pared with $4 eight years ago. (This is a pittance 
compared, for instance, with a daily charge of $53 
per patient at the fully staffed Menninger psy- 
chiatric hospital in Topeka.) 

Thanks mainly to grants from Congress and the 
National Institute of Mental Health, some gains 
have been made in the manpower problem. From 
1950 to 1963, the number of psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, social workers, and nurses working in 
the mental health field increased from 23,000 to 
51,000. ‘The percentage of doctors in psychiatry, 
meanwhile, has increased from 3 to 7 percent of 
all medical specialists. ‘The professional staffs in 
public mental hospitals increased from 2.8 to 4.5 
workers per hundred patients from 1956 to 1962. 
These are gains, just as every drop in a bucket is 
a gain. The typical general hospital in this country 
has more doctors, nurses, technicians, and social 
workers than it has patients. 

President Kennedy, in his special message to 
Congress in February, 1963, called for a broad new 
mental health and mental retardation program 
in which “‘it will be possible within a decade or two 
to reduce the number of patients now under custo- 
dial care by 50 per cent or more.” In a new ap- 
proach which proposed ‘“‘to use federal resources to 
stimulate state, local, and private action,” Presi- 
dent Kennedy embraced the theme of Action for 
Mental Health — shifting the treatment scene from 
mental hospitals into community mental health 
centers, through a whole range of outpatient 
services for children and adults. 

The eventuality was not so hopeful, in what 
Congress did to the President’s proposed legislation 
not long before he died. He submitted a bill to 
Congress asking for $850 million to spend over a 
five-year period, mainly for constructing and staff- 
ing community centers for care of the mentally ill 
and mentally retarded. In ‘‘action for mental 
health” terms, the crucial section was a provision 
of $427 million in grants to help finance the 
staffing of community mental health centers. 

The request was unprecedented, for never before 
had federal-aid money been spent for the care of 
mental patients: for research, yes; for training, yes; 
but for salaries of persons who worked with pa- 
tients, no. Action for Mental Health had made the 
case: “Federal aid will be needed, in large sums. 
It is self-evident that the States for the most part 
have defaulted on adequate care for the mentally 
ill, and have consistently done so for a century. 
It is likewise evident that the States cannot afford 
the kind of money needed to catch up on modern 
standards of care without revolutionary changes 
in their tax structure.” 
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In the Senate, there was no problem. Senator 
Lister Hill, Alabama Democrat, long had furnished 
leadership in mental health legislation, and he 
threw his full weight behind the Kennedy bill. The 
Senate passed it, 72 to 1, with Senator Carl T. 
Curtis, Nebraska Republican, alone in the minority. 

There was no such leadership in the House and, 
indeed, no one with the stomach to make a fight 
for the bill against the opposition that emerged. 
The bill went to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, under the chairmanship of Representative 
Oren Harris, Arkansas Democrat, and then into a 
subcommittee chaired by Representative Kenneth 
Roberts, Alabama Democrat. The subcommittee 
twice voted for the staffing provision, in reduced 
amounts. But the House Republican Policy Com- 
mittee and the House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association declared their opposition to 
any money for staffing — for bricks and mortar 
maybe, but for the care of human beings, nothing. 

The Harris committee cut out the $427 million 
staff provision entirely and left $238 million for 
building construction. The crucial vote in commit- 
tee found three Democrats joining twelve Republi- 
cans to outvote twelve Democrats and defeat this 
pivotal recommendation of Action for Mental Health, 
a report which cost the taxpayers $1,410,600. Five 
Democrats and one Republican absented them- 
selves from the vote. The House passed the rem- 
nant, 335 to 18. Eventually, House and Senate 
compromised on a $329 million act, omitting all 
money for personnel. 

Neither Harris nor Roberts nor anyone else 
made an effort on the floor of the House to save the 
Kennedy bill. Some close observers hold these two 
ultimately responsible for the bill’s failure. Why 
did they let down the mentally ill? In sum, the 
answer is simple enough. Where there is divided 
opinion, a politician is responsive to those who 
exert the most pressure on him. The National 
Association for Mental Health and its state chapters 
made an effort to bring citizen pressure on the 
House but only succeeded in demonstrating weak- 
ness in this quarter. Observers said, “It was too 
little too late.” In contrast, organized medicine’s 
lobby quietly applied a technique in which it was 
schooled some years ago by the California public 
relations experts Whitaker & Baxter. Key con- 
gressmen heard from ‘‘their doctors”? and were told 
that what they were about to do was “not right.” 

As demonstrated in the defeat of the Kennedy 
program, further help for disturbed Americans 
will depend on the development of a strong, vocal 
citizens’ movement that will hammer away at all 
those who oppose improving the shameful way the 
mentally ill are treated. Despite good intentions 
and some good beginnings, the mental health move- 
ment has so far been too weak and too inept. 
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Our Exploitation of Mental Patients 


by F. Lewis Bartlett, M.D. 
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sylvania, and later was on the staff of Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute. 


He is now in private practice. 


A, A resident in psychiatry on the staff of a state 
hospital, I used four men to assist me in giving 
electric shock treatments. In contrast with the 
disharmony of the treatments, the men moved 
smoothly and effectively. They would escort the 
patients individually to the treatment area, reassure 
them, efficiently hold them during the seizures, 
and then watch over them in the recovery stage. 
These four men themselves were patients and had 
been for a long time. And as time went on they 
proved to be even more useful and made a real 
contribution to the ward life. 

For example, the night shift in that building of 
four hundred and fifty patients had only seven 
women attendants. Before the advent of drug 
restraints, it was the custom for the preceding shift 
of attendants and these seven women to put ten 
or more patients considered potentially troublesome 
into seclusion rooms for the balance of the night. 
As this solution was in response to the lack of male 
attendants, I organized my four assistants into a 
team to be on call twenty-four hours a day to help, 
as required, in handling patients. 

This innovation was greeted with some skepticism 
by both the attendants and the patients, but 
actually worked out very well, and the seclusion- 
room census fell promptly from ten or more a day 
to one or two patients a week. 

Ostensibly in the interest of esprit de corps, the 
four men were given armbands designating each 
as a ‘‘First Aider.” Two unused rooms were fitted 
out with beds, chairs, and bureaus for their use, 
and for a time they each received a token gratuity 
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of a fifty-cent canteen card per week. Although this 
arrangement with the First Aiders was not patently 
on a quid pro quo basis, it did constitute symbolic 
payment for performing their seven-day-a-week 
duties. 

Only after I was away from the state mental hos- 
pital for a while, however, and could view my use 
of the First Aiders in some perspective did I come 
to realize that this really represented a gross abdica- 
tion of my primary responsibility as a psychiatrist. 
The recompenses I arranged for the First Aiders 
may very well have led them to consider me a 
good guy. But as an integral part of the hospital, 
whose interests came first, I was actually being a 
very poor doctor to them: they were helping me 
with masses of other patients while their need for 
recovery and discharge was completely overlooked. 
Their role of institutional worker was so estab- 
lished and self-effacing and accepted that the ques- 
tion of their further recovery never came up. | 

In all of the large state hospitals, patients who are 
needed to be used as unpaid laborers are so used. 
The extent to which patients perform labor in 
state mental hospitals may surprise their families 
and friends. Every hospital uses up to 75 percent 
of its men and women patients as workers in the 
institution and about the grounds. Patients work 
on the farm, in the dairy, on the grounds, in car- 
penter shops, kitchen, dining rooms, and laundry, 
and in the wards, as well as in maintenance and 
engineering. 

Unfortunately, this exploitation can be accom- 
modating to their illness and increase their de- 


pendency on the institution. Rather than getting 
well, they can become ‘‘good patients,” and their 
hospital stays stretch into years. Tragically, with- 
out such institutional peonage on the part of its 
patients, the state mental hospital system would 
have to close down completely. 

Similarly, in England Dr. J. A. R. Bickford, an 
English hospital physician-superintendent, with 
refreshing bluntness, voiced this opinion in the 
March 30, 1963, issue of Lancet: “The economy of 
a mental hospital is based on ‘patient-labour’. . . . 
That patients should do a little domestic work, to 
foster a feeling of community and to teach them 
how to care for their homes, is reasonable. What 
is unreasonable is the extent to which the hospital 
is dependent on their work. In fact, without it the 
hospital could not run and the mental-hospital 
service would collapse. . . . Nobody pretends that 
most of the work patients do is to their advantage. 
It is dull, negative and without therapeutic value.” 

The labor needs of the typical state mental hos- 
pital are admittedly substantial. Typically, it must 
exist in isolation from other social institutions, 
providing as best it can for all the needs of its 
patient population out of its own internal activities 
and resources. In the aggregate, the requirements 
include furnishing and maintaining usual com- 
munity service needs of town-sized proportions. 
These can be staggering. 

The minimum needs are, nevertheless, supplied 
at a national median outlay of under $6.00 per 
patient per day — a depressingly low figure when 
compared with the $37.50 average daily cost of 
voluntary short-term medical hospitals (without 
doctors’ salaries). This covers direct cash outlays 
by the state for salaries of all professional groups, 
attendant staff, maintenance and service personnel, 
as well as contracted services, medical supplies, 
expendable supplies and equipment, food, fuel, 
utilities, tools, clothing, vehicles, and whatever 
else is required. However, as only a very few pa- 
tients are paid the most modest gratuities, and then 
in only seven states, the value of the labor of the 
working patient is not reflected in the above cost. 
Obviously, the working patient carries the hospital 
on his back and subsidizes its functioning. 

In other words, state hospitals need ‘‘good 
patients”? who are useful, valuable, and expediently 
indispensable. But these relatively less ill patients, 
instead of being helped to overcome their illness, 
as is normally expected on behalf of the patients in 
any other medical care facility, are doomed by the 
institutional needs of the state mental hospital to 
the pathological dependency characteristic of “good 
patients.” 

Obviously, rather dreadful exploitation can de- 
velop. For example, on virtually all back wards, 
where listless, overactive, incontinent, or incapaci- 
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tated patients are kept, there exists a cadre of 
working patients who, to the casual visitor, are 
indistinguishable from the others. These patients 
do most of the ward work under the supervision of 
the attendants. In return they receive certain 
privileges and rewards and determinedly protect 
their status by not attracting attention to them- 
selves. The most distasteful example I know of 
was a patient-worker on an incontinent male ward, 
where he did much of the bed changing, cleaning of 
the old men, and such. He was a diligent worker 
who in reality, I eventually discovered, was a 
homosexual taking care of his harem. 

When I called this startling situation to the 
attention of the superintendent, he agreed that it 
was deplorable. ‘‘When you find somebody else 
to do his work,” he said, ‘let me know, and Pll have 
him transferred.” 

Dr. Ivan Belknap, the sociologist, noting workers 
on back wards, admonished: “‘the effects of living 
with deteriorated patients are obviously not those 
desired by modern psychiatry for treatment of the 
patients who are closer to normality and capable 
of maintaining good contact with reality. And 
it is also evidently not a desirable professional 
situation when the physician in charge must go 
along with the requirements of ward management 
and housekeeping without primary reference to 
desirable courses of therapy for patients.” 


A Be use of a patient as a worker in a mental 
institution could perhaps be justified if it could be 
demonstrated that such work is voluntary, that it is 
paid for at prevailing wage rates, or, above all, 
that it contributes to the effective treatment of his 
illness. Unfortunately, none of these conditions 
prevails. Patients become institutional workers if 
the work and the implicit symbolic payment gratify 
their dependency needs enough to make them 
useful and immobilize them. The nonworking 
patient, unable to mobilize himself and hopefully 
kept inert, repeats his pre-institutional role of 
failure, this time in the still more destructive role 
of a public charge. This process is regressive for 
both groups: formerly skilled persons can become 
satisfied dishwashers; patients on the wards who are 
not working and who could benefit from learning 
to wash dishes are denied this opportunity. 

The work performed by state mental hospital 
patients is often described as voluntary. However, 
when such a patient ‘‘volunteers’’ for work that is 
by any standard degrading or boring, he is in 
reality surrendering to the compulsions of his 
institutional environment. Defenders of the system 
claim the patients ‘‘would rather work than sit on 
their hands all day,” and this is true of those who 
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are chosen to work and acquiesce. Yet patients 
who respond otherwise — the hostile, combative, 
‘and uncooperative individual on the disturbed 
ward and the listless, unresponsive one who, in 
effect, do sit on their hands — may be viewed as 
more prideful human beings than their leaf-raking 
colleagues of many years. 

As nonworking patients spend virtually all their 
time on their wards, and working patients a greater 
part of their time, familiarity with the ward envi- 
ronment can be illuminating. State hospital ‘‘con- 
tinued treatment” or chronic wards are the most 
poverty-stricken environments imaginable. ‘The 
brindled drabness, the bare furnishings, the ex- 
panses of tile, the absence of private areas (even in 
the bathrooms) make the poverty all-encompassing. 
It eliminates all the stimulation of personal identity: 
no bedspreads, no pictures or a place to put them, 
and no individual possessions — books, trumpets, 
tennis rackets, or hobbies. It is this lack of stimu- 
lation, of course, which becomes the ward’s great- 
est triumph: the patients look around, see how 
they are assigned, and end up looking and acting 
all alike. 

Those areas where the treatable or privileged 
(more amenable?) patients are to be found are 
those most commonly pointed out to visitors — 
canteen, occupational therapy areas, the current 
pilot (or research) treatment area, the open con- 
valescent wards, and the athletic facilities. These 
are the places where volunteers flourish and in 
which the staff takes pride. The back wards, re- 
gardless of their human needs, repel. 

Recently I arranged for a lawyer and two resi- 
dents in psychiatry to be shown through Norris- 
town State Hospital by a staff member. Much to 
my personal dissatisfaction, the suggestion to see 
the more dismal wards was promptly rejected by 
my three visitors (the purpose of the visit, to my 
mind). And the most time was spent in the newest 
building. It was a privileged building, reserved 
for working men patients, who were all out working! 

Obviously, the patient who volunteers for dirty, 
degrading, or boring labor in a state mental hospital 
does so not in the sense of offering his services freely 
and willingly but as a means of getting away from 
his assigned ward — which, indeed, is part of his 
symbolic payment. 

These considerations were not appreciated in the 
American Bar Foundation’s 1961 study, The Men- 
tally Disabled and the Law, which was innocently 
taken in by the Council of State Government’s 
misinterpretation of its own questionnaire. The 
council study reported — and the lawyers passed on 
the information — that ‘‘one-third of all state hos- 
pitals pay their patients for work,” although the 
word used in the council questionnaire was ‘‘com- 
pensated,” not “pay.” Actually, the one third of 


the hospitals which reported compensating patients 
were referring to symbolic payment, which the 
other hospitals did not report as compensation. 

Furthermore, the study revealed that most states 
do not have statutory provisions governing the 
employment and compensation of patients. Even 
where covered by statute, “it is unclear whether 
the purpose of statutes authorizing patient labor 
is to provide occupational and vocational therapy 
for the patients, as appears to be the case in Penn- 
sylvania, or whether it is to provide free labor for 
the institution, which might be the case in Iowa.” 

However, in Pennsylvania some light was recently 
cast on the subject by an assistant attorney general. 
He addressed himself to a query in regard to full- 
time working patients who were virtual employees, 
to the extent of living and eating in dormitories 
with paid employees and having freedom to go 
to town when not working. Payment or reduction 
in their per diem bill he found unwarranted, as “‘it 
would not be satisfactory to attempt any anomalous 
relationship [involving formal compensation] which 
would in a legal sense detract from the patient 
status of the inmates.” 


a state hospital medical role has primarily 
served to justify and legitimize the state hospital 
and make it safe for the community. The nine- 
teenth-century doctor-superintendent, in the ab- 
sence of medical treatment, personified ‘moral 
humanitarianism,’”> which was then the ideal of 
treatment. Subsequently, as the custodial nature 
of the burgeoning state hospitals developed, as 
pessimism in regard to mental illness resulted, and 
as office-oriented psychiatry blossomed and flour- 
ished, the state hospital medical staff became more 
and more isolated geographically, socially, medi- 
cally, psychiatrically, and now linguistically. To 
cite one recent example, all of South Dakota’s 
hospital staff doctors were foreign-born and had 
language difficulties. 

As all but two states issue restricted medical 
licenses or temporary certificates for their state 
hospital physicians, it is apparent that medical 
standards unacceptable outside the hospitals are 
tolerated within. This means that foreign doctors 
of questionable training and ability and American- 
born-and-trained doctors with serious personality 
and other deficiencies not only are sought after, but 
their presence repels the adequate and the licensed. 
Reasonably enough, Greer Williams, director of 
information for the Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health and the editor of its report to 
Congress, Action for Mental Health, could say in 1961, 
“Physicians who fancy themselves as medically 
respectable have tended to shun these places.” 
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It naturally follows that state hospital ward doc- 
tors have little social and professional prestige. 
Many see themselves as medical peons with M.D. 
degrees, holding restricted licenses good only in 
state hospitals at state hospital pay. Many bitterly 
resent their isolation, the compromises they must 
make with their medical ideals, their tremendous 
responsibilities, and the absence of recognition as 
they share and identify with their patients’ social 
rejection. 

Unfortunately, the state hospital system is not 
likely to improve as a result of the recent passage of 
the Mental Health Act. The very excellent provi- 
sions of this act are focused exclusively on com- 
munity psychiatry — that is, psychiatric activities 
and facilities outside the state hospital system. For 
this reason, current resentment against this act on 
the part of responsible state hospital personnel re- 
flects their fear of further relegation into the back- 
ground. One typical, traditional legislative failure 
in this field of mental health has repeated itself. 
The Mental Health Act provides funds for build- 
ings, but by specific intent excludes funds for sala- 
ries. Speaking as a psychiatrist, I also fear that the 
$329 million which this act anticipates spending 
will further emancipate professionals, the public, 
and legislators from their responsibilities for those 
already neglected by this act — namely, the half 
million actual state hospital patients. 

Furthermore, as we will be continuing to neglect 
what Dr. William Menninger refers to as “‘things 
called hospitals [which] are human warehouses 
where people rot out their lives,’’ the whole pro- 
gram is built on sand. As long as back ward cus- 
todial hospitals exist in any jurisdiction and are 
tolerated, this social permissiveness encourages the 
community psychiatric facilities to shift to state 
institutions their potential failures and their most 
difficult cases — essentially those who need skilled 
help the most. 

Public attitudes toward our large state custodial 
institutions and their inmates must change. Such 
a change can come about only through both aware- 
ness of the need and self-interest, two factors which 
can be cultivated. Obviously, if patients’ rights to 
payment for their nontherapeutic labors were es- 
tablished, their primary relationships would be 
changed. Also, the expense of paying the patients, 
or employees, rather than depending on institu- 
tional peonage, would increase the immediate out- 
of-pocket costs of running these so-called hospitals. 
But the institutions would then have no need for 
any patient or his work, and restructuring will have 
already started. The next step would be the hiring 
of adequate doctors and staff to inhibit pathological 
dependency on the institution, to effect recoveries 
and separations, and reduce substantially hospital 
populations. 


The Neurotic’s Noteboc 


> 


sy MIGNON McLAUGHLIN ~~ 


Nobody knows the trouble we’ve seen — but we 
keep trying to tell them. 


The neurotic keeps minute track of his enemies; 
it is only his friends he is careless about. 


Your children tell you casually years later what it 
would have killed you with worry to know at the 
time. 


Every martyr comes with a built-in bully. 


Neurotics make poor patriots; if you’re ashamed of 
something as big as yourself, it’s hard to be proud 
of something as small as your country. 


Hate leaves ugly scars, love leaves beautiful ones. 


The two main hazards of psychoanalysis: that it 
might fail, and that if it succeeds you'll never be 
able to forgive yourself for all those wasted years. 


Fields can lie fallow, but we cannot; we have less 
time. 


Convinced that you’re not ungrateful to others, but 
they are to you? Congratulations, you’re a true 
neurotic. 


Vengefulness is self-pity’s first cousin, loneliness its 
favorite climate, whiskey its best friend. 


A bore: one who knows as well as you do what he 
is going to say. 


An enemy: one who has his own best welfare at 
heart, not yours. 


A friend: one who pretends he’s as interested in 
your welfare as in his own. 


An acquaintance: somebody you nod to if he nods 
first. 


If you are neurotic and wish to hide it, go easy on 
coffee, pills, cigarettes, and alcohol, and keep your 
mouth shut. 


To the neurotic, each love affair seems like a cur- 
tain going up, each quarrel like a curtain going 
down forever. 
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WHO, ME? 
BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


The utterances of politicians and 
public figures on getting the news 
that they have just been indicted by 
a grand jury have an eerie charm all 
their own. These statements deserve 
a special category in the literature of 
incongruity: doctoral theses have 
been devoted to less; in fact, nothing 
else equals an indictment in bringing 
out the latent virtues of the accused 
— probity, candor, diligence, mod- 
esty, and so on. These qualities have 
of course been more latent in some 
defendants than in others, but the 
prospect of arrest and arraignment 
apparently strips away the surface 
veneers and shows us the man him- 
self underneath. 

We learn first of all from the man 
underneath that he has not read the 
charges against himself, but that they 
ire false. ‘‘Doakes Brands Charges 
False,” says the headline, a friendly 
sopydesk staking him to the verb 
‘brands”’ instead of the more wishy- 
washy “‘calls.’’ To brand someone or 
something not only conveys the ac- 
susation but also implies that Doakes 
s making it stick. Doakes, so the 
tory goes on to describe him, is “an 


angered Doakes”’ or “an indignant 
Doakes”’ as he sets about his brand- 
ing. Who wouldn’t be a bit huffy, 
for that matter, obliged, as Doakes 
is, to answer a mere calumny? 

The defendant, we read — and 
we are just as surprised to read it as 
Doakes was by his indictment — has 
always regarded his office as a “‘pub- 
lic trust.” His life is an open book, 
which we cannot deny when we re- 
call his winter outings in the West 
Indies, his cars, camps, summer 
home, all open and aboveboard, 
with never an attempt to conceal 
any of it. Only a man of great abil- 
ity could live this way on the salary 
of a public servant, stay abreast of 
his taxes, and keep Mrs. Doakes de- 
cently swathed in mink. 

It begins to look as if the grand 
jury had tagged the wrong man: 
some mix-up in names, perhaps, or 
just a plain, ordinary misunder- 
standing. But no, here is Doakes to 
explain just how his indictment did 
come to pass. From the various cur- 
rent Doakeses, several possibilities 
are put forward: 

Preposterous: ‘The indictments are 
preposterous — in other words, a 
practical joke on the part of the 
prosecutor and the grand jury. The 
correctness of this appraisal will of 
course remain to be seen. It must be 
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remembered that just as the indict- 
ment is not proof of guilt, neither is 
the denial proof of innocence (the 
latter point being often overlooked 
by the press). In either case, how- 
ever, it is refreshing to think that 
some spirit of fun may still exist even 
in criminal jurisprudence. 

Diabolical: The indictments are 
diabolical —i. e., the work of The 
Devil. The forces of evil beset the 
pure in heart. However tempting 
theologically, here again is a ques- 
tion for determination by the courts. 

Plot: The indictment results from 
a plot against Doakes on the part of 
the prosecutor, who has a grudge 
against Doakes, for reasons no one 
knows. 

Conspiracy: The indictments result 
from a vast and complicated con- 
spiracy against Doakes on the part 
of the U.S. government. The De- 
partment of Justice is honeycombed 
with conspirators who are out to 
“get” Doakes. 

Plot: The indictments against 
Doakes (in this case Doakes is a 
Democrat) are simply “a plot to 
undermine the Democratic Party.” 

When a corporation is indicted, 
the statement in behalf of the ac- 
cused is necessarily cut from more 
sober cloth and likely to go somewhat 
along these lines: “The news of the 





A guest prepares his own flambé aboard a happy ship of the Holland-America Line. 


Sailing First Class to Europe? 


Ask Steward Joe van der Horst about “Gezelligheid.” 


Steward Joe van der Horst, of the s.s. 
Nieuw Amsterdam, is an expert on First 


Class. 


“Of course, Holland-America First Class 
service is very good,” he says. “We try 
hard to make it the best. Our meals are 
absolutely magnificent. I know—I've 
been serving them for years. And I don't 
think any ships offer more comfort and 
luxury. 


“But what I think is best about Holland- 
America First Class is our gezelligheid.” 


May we translate? 


Gezelligheid is a special Dutch word for 
a special Dutch feeling. Gezelligheid 
means warmth, affection, friendliness. It 
also means enjoyment, pleasure, relaxa- 
tion. It’s not an easy word to translate — 
but it’s the right word for Holland- 
America’s “happy” ships. 


“Happy” is a nautical term for a ship’s 
personality. It’s the ship’s atmosphere. 


It's the feeling that pervades everything 
and affects everyone —from the Captain 
to the crew to the passengers. 


On a “happy” ship, First Class is just as 
elegant. But it’s more relaxing, too. 
There is more informality, more parties, 
more festivities than you might enjoy on 
a month-long holiday. There is more 
warmth, more pleasure, more—well, 
gezelligheid. 


This is the difference in Holland- 
America First Class. We believe it’s im- 
portant. If you'd like to know how im- 
portant, ask people who have traveled 
on a ship that isn’t “happy.” 


Choose Holland-America, and you'll en- 
joy all the comfort, luxury, and splen- 
dor you expect. But we think you'll 
remember Holland-America best for all 
the fun you had aboard. 


Ask your travel agent about accommo- 
dations—First Class, One Class or Tour- 


ist Class aboard the s.s. Rotterdam 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Statendam or othe! 
happy ships—sailing to Southampton 
Le Havre, Rotterdam, Cobh, Galway 0 
Bremerhaven. And mail this coupo} 
right now for very interesting literatur 
about ships, Europe, and you. 


SAIL A HAPPY SHIP A cast 


Pier 40-North River, New York 10014 
Please send me a batch of brochures 
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indictments is a ‘surprise. We have 
not received a copy of the docu- 
ments. When received they will be 
carefully studied and the facts fully 
investigated. I am confident that 
our company and our present and 
former employees will be cleared.” 
All this might stand, reasonably 
enough, under the heading Amuse- 
ments. ‘Ihe indictments may be 
news, but the behavior of Doakes 
when he hears about them is rather 
the stuff to be savored from an or- 
chestra seat. How convincing is 
his indignation? Does he seethe ef- 
fectively, or is further coaching 


needed? Is he wan? ‘Too florid? If 
asked unexpectedly to define a ‘‘pub- 
lic trust,” does he go up in his lines? 
It is plain, in short, that the theater 
critics are better qualified than the 
news reporters to tell us how Doakes 
responds to his accusers. 

So, on his performance before the 
critics Doakes might be reviewed 
like this: “The accused inspector of 
weights and measures brings noth- 
ing new to the role of honest public 
servant, but he does fulfill the tra- 
ditional concept of it with verve 
and assurance; his husband-and- 
father interval is less persuasive. . . .”’ 


The Intrusive Patient 


BY C. S. JENNISON 


C. S. JENNison is a Vermont housewife who has 
written many light articles for the ATLANTIC. 


Doctors are busy men. And dedi- 
cated. In the town where I live, 
which has a population of around 
thirty thousand, the yellow pages of 
the telephone book list three hun- 
dred and five medical men. All 
busy. All dedicated. Aside from the 
dentists, chiropodists, optometrists, 
veterinarians, and podiatrists (who- 
ever they are), the list include one 
hundred and fifty-one physicians and 
surgeons. My arithmetic is always 
open to question, but by concen- 
trating awhile on these statistics, I 
arrive at a ratio of roughly one phy- 
sician or surgeon for every two 
hundred potential patients. It seems 
to me that this number ought to be 
enough to go around, except possibly 
during a typhoid epidemic, which 
we haven’t had lately. Neverthe- 
less, the figure is far from adequate. 

Apparently, either more people 
are getting sick nowadays, or else I 
have been put on some kind of secret 
medical blacklist, because I find it 
increasingly difficult to worm my 
way into a doctor’s office, whatever 
the provocation. Take, for example, 
the simple business of a routine an- 
nual physical. When I finally get 
that long-awaited appointment and 
stride triumphantly into the doctor’s 
waiting room, my triumph quickly 
dissolves. As I glance around at the 
forest of patients sprouting from 
chairs, tables, and windowsills, ab- 
sentmindedly twirling their hats in 


their hands or bravely thumbing 
through old copies of Life, my sole 
emotion is one of empathetic hope- 
lessness. Along with worrying about 
all the other patients, I s art wonder- 
ing whether the doctor will ever get 
home for dinner that night, or even 
that week. When I realize how I, 
myself, am adding to his already 
overloaded schedule, I feel not 
only thoughtless, I feel downright 
ashamed. 

As a result I’ve almost decided to 
give up my annual physicals. I know 
all the magazines and posters suggest 
a yearly medical appraisal, a pre- 
ventive sort of affair that picks up 
a case of bubonic plague or what- 
ever in its initial stages, when it is 
read ly curable. In other words, 
before anything is aciua!ly wrong. 
Although in theory this is a great 
idea, the first question that invaria- 
bly greets me when I nervously seat 
myself in the physician’s inner sanc- 
tum is: “And what do you have 
wrong with you, Mrs. Jennison, that 
prompted you to seek medical assist- 
ance?” ‘Talk about feeling like an 
ass. There I sit across from the 
weary dedicated M.D., trying to ex- 
plain to him in halting sentences 
that I don’t exactly have anything 
wrong — not yet, anyway; I just 
thought it might be wise to — And 
here my voice dwindles off into a 
jumble of incoherent excuses. Obvi- 
ously, if I don’t have anything 
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wrong, Pm not sick. In a mount- 
ing panic of apology I have my blood 
pressure taken (blushing in advance 
at the certain know‘edge that it will 
be normal), get weighed (knowing 
from my morning’s glance at the 
bathroom scales at home that my 
weight hasn’t varied a pound in the 
past year), and stumble out of the 
room as quickly as my weak knees 
will permit. 

Everyone thought the age of spe- 
cialization would relieve the strain 
on the doctors somewhat, but it 
doesn’t seem to have helped appre- 
ciably. A doctor can narrow his 
practice down to, say, skin troubles, 
but no one can deny the fact that 
everyone has skin. There are three 
dermatologists in our town and, as 
earlier stated, thirty thousand peo- 
ple. Figure it out. One man for 
every ten thousand potential pa- 
tients. That’s too much epidermis 
for anyone to cover. Fortunately, 
skin problems, like the common cold, 
are seldom fatal, however disagree- 
able they may happen to be. As a 
consequence, a gentleman in the 
dermatitis field — better known as 
the Old Skin Game — can usually 
recommend zinc ointment and ad- 
vise the patient to return in two 
weeks. This is a decent and univer- 
sally accepted method of postponing 
the issue, and, besides allowing the 
ailment time to heal itself, gives the 
poor overworked doctor a chance for 
a much-needed breather. 

Not always, to be sure. The other 
day I walked into the dermatologist’s 
office and found the patients stacked 
up like cordwood. The nurse an- 
nounced that all appointments would 
be a little late because her employer 
was busy removing forty warts from 
an elderly woman, a situation that 
would probably make him miss 
his lunch hour. I finished reading 
two 1950 copies of Vogue while I was 
missing my own lunch hour, and 
when I eventually got in to see the 
dermatologist, he looked so wan and 
hungry that I reluctantly decided 
against giving him a piece of my 
mind on the subject of the zinc oint- 
ment placebo treatment. I was itch- 
ing pretty badly, and I knew the zinc 
ointment would spread my rash be- 
cause I'd already tried using it. But 
I took a tube anyhow, just to be 
pleasant. 

The age of specialization, though 
difficult for the dermatologists, is 
even more trying for doctors in the 
undercover areas, such as the gall 


THE DEPUTY. By 
Rolf Hochhuth. 
Magnificent drama 
of moral courage 
and cowardice in 
this urgent dialogue 
between Nazism 
and Rome over the 
Jewish Final Solution; “A clarion 
call to our time.”— Albert 
List Price $5.95 





Schweitzer. 


JOU PU TUAN 
(PRAYER MAT OF 
FLESH Soca 
strange book, brim- 
ming with Bud- 
dhism. We are in 
the copulatory place 
of the Francion or 
of Sade.”—Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise. List Price $6.50 





TROPIC OF CAPRI- 
CORN: By Henry 
Miller. “A moral 
work of great per- 
ception and feeling. 
The forces of cen- 
sorship haven’t a 
prayer against Mil- 
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ler’s strength, conviction, and vi- 
tality.” —Richard Seaver. 

List Price $7.50 


AMERICA AS A MASS SOCIETY. 
Ed. by Philip Olson. A candid, 
scholarly and at times merciless 
study of our Mass Society through 
the eyes of sociology, anthropol- 
ogy and psychiatry. These are 
major essays by some of the fore- 
most authorities of our day. 

List Price $7.95 


BLACK SPRING. By 
Henry Miller. First 
American publica- 
tion of the third 
volume in his world- 
famous forbidden 
trilogy. “A remark- 

able work of art. 
How could this ever’ be called 
pornographic?” — Maxwell Geis- 
mar. List Price $5.00 





SHAKESPEARE. By 
Peter Quennell. 
Admirable, fluent 
biography — Shake- 
speare and the 
pomp and panoply 
of Elizabethan Eng- 
land spring to life. 
Illus. 
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ANTI - INTELLECTU- 
ALISM IN AMERI- 
CAN LIFE. By 
Richard Hofstad- 
ter. Is America’s 
notorious philistin- 
ism rooted in our 
deepest democratic 
beliefs? A revealing study by the 
Pulitzer-Prizewinning author of 
The Age of Reform. 

List Price $6.95 
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Mr. Tony Randall, 
distinguished American actor, is a member 
of the Hudson Book Club. 


Discriminating readers find that membership in the 
HUDSON BOOK CLUB is a continuously satisfying expe- 
rience. Economy is only one of the pleasures it affords. 


If you take your reading seriously — if books play too 
important a role in your life to be chosen solely by their 
position on the bestseller list—then you, too, will enjoy 
associating yourself with others who share your tastes. 


You will save an average of one-half on books you would 
ordinarily buy anyway—by means of low Members’ Prices 
and free Bonus Books. 


The current new membership offer (up to $29.45 worth 
of books for only $3.00) makes a cancellable trial mem- 
bership especially inviting. 

Why not join today without risk or obligation? 


Any three for $1.00 each 


with a trial membership. 


NO MONEY NEED BE SENT NOW! 
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HUDSON BOOK CLUB, 131 Varick St., New York 13, N.Y. 


You may enroll me as a trial member of the HUDSON BOOK CLUB and 
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[] Please bill me $3.00 [] | enclose $3.00. 

plus shipping charge. Club will pay shipping. 
Forthcoming selections and alternates will be described to me in a 
Monthly Advance Bulletin and | may decline any book simply by return- 
ing the printed form always provided. | agree to buy as few as four 
additional selections (or alternates) at the reduced Member's Price dur- 
ing the next twelve months; and | may resign at any time thereafter. | will 
receive a free BONUS BOOK for every four | accept after this introduc- 
tory offer. 
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CITY OF NIGHT. By 
John Rechy. This 
novel about a male 
prostitute is electri- 
fying the literary 
world. “A wild de- 
D 3 scent into hell. Un- 

a forgettable.” —Her- 
bert Gold. “A humbling and 
liberating achievement.” — James 
Baldwin. List Price $5.95 
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= er By Barbara Mertz. 
See. 5000 years of the 
i. aa builders behind 
~~¢ oS Egyptian archae- 
biT ological history — 
woo Sinuhe, Queen 
Hatshepsut, Thutmose III, the 
Egyptian Napoleon, Akhenaton 
plus Carbon 14 dating, the pyra- 
mids. List Price $6.95 





THE HERITAGE OF 
PERSIA. By Richard 
Frye. One of the 
world’s great civil- 
izations — from the 
Medes to Darius, 
Xerxes, Zoroaster, 

> and the Islamic 
conquest. 64 pages of illustrations. 

List Price $7.50 


IN THE BEGINNINGS. By H. R. 
Hays. Monumental study of our 
early ancestors and the gods they 
fashioned out of their darkest 
urges, following in the great tra- 
dition of The Golden Bough. 565 
pages. 116 illus. List Price $10.00 


THE MEDIEVAL 
WORLD. Europe 
1100-1350. By 
Friedrich Heer. The 
“high noon”’ of 
medieval civiliza- 
tion — its art and 
_— society, its litera- 
ture, religion, politics and philos- 
ophy, its beauty and its brutality 
—recreated with grandeur and ex- 
citement. 100 illustrations. 
List Price $7.50 






CIVILIZATION OF 
ROME. By Pierre 
| Grimal. Rome as 
ae City, Empire, as 
Idea. Blended by 
the alchemy of a 
* master scholar and 
$ gifted writer. 229 
illus. 


List Price $11.50 


DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN USAGE. By Bergen 
and Cornelia Evans. The brilliant 
guide to American English today. 
“No one with an interest in the 
whimseys of our native tongue 
can hope to resist it.’"—The At- 
lantic. List Price $6.95 
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"disagreeable" 
A New Jersey client writes: “House- 
hunting is a disagreeable chore at best. 
Couple to this the fact that we were 
moving to a new unknown town and 
the task becomes almost impossible. 
The help of your organization together 
with the personal touch of your office 
helped us not only in screening the 
different locations but 
also in eliminating a 
lot of tedious work. 
We found a house ex- 
actly suited to our 
needs in only 10 days.” 
Homerica has all pertinent facts on all 
major cities and prime suburbs of the 
U.S., Caribbean Islands, Canada, Eu- 
rope, and elsewhere; knows the desira- 
ble sections and the undesirable. Just 
tell us your requirements—economic, 
educational, medical, social and special 
—and we'll screen the homes you 
should inspect. Homerica safeguards 
your interests, charges you nothing. 








New York Los Angeles 
200 Park Avenue 3460 Wilshire Blvd. 
661-3111 387-3111 


Chicago: Marina City, 6023 East Tower, 527-3111 


NEXT 90 DAYS CAN 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


A Warning from 
The Wall Street Journal 


You are living in a period of rapid 
changes. The next 90 days will be filled 
with opportunities and dangers. 
Fortune will smile on some men. Dis- 
aster will dog the footsteps of others. 
Because reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
fastest possible warning of any new 
trend affecting your business and per- 
sonal income. You get facts in time to 
protect your interests or seize a profit. 
If you think The Journal is just for 
millionaires, you are WRONG! It is a 
wonderful aid to salaried men making 
$7,500 to $30,000 a year. It is valuable 
to owners of small businesses. Read it 
90 days and see what it can do for YOU, 
To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
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bladder region. There are five gall 
bladder men in town, which means 
— with the ever present thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants — six thousand gall 
bladders per doctor. That’s a lot of 
gall bladders for one man to super- 
intend. What’s more, each gall 
bladder specialist, along with his 
legitimate patients, is bound to get a 
flock of misguided vagrants who 
wander into his precincts through 
ignorance and error. I have tried to 
avoid such unnecessary impositions 
by studying a medical book I bought 
twenty years ago, a publication 
known as the Modern Home Guide To 
Medicine. But even though I am 
getting to be a reasonably good diag- 
nostician, I goof now and then and 
think maybe my gall bladder is kick- 
ing up when I really have indigestion 
or acute appendicitis; and I make 
one of those mistaken appointments 
that clutter up the gall bladder 
man’s life before I finally get the 
right man for the job. 

The Modern Home Guide To Medi- 
cine has taught me a good deal. True, 
the book was published in 1940, 
prior to the advent of wonder drugs 
and tranquilizers, but over the years 
I have come to consider this more an 
advantage than a restricting factor. 
In the days before I gained any real 
confidence in my medical prowess, 
I used to bother the doctors with a 
number of ailments and infections 
that I was told would respond to the 
new miracle medicines. They re- 
sponded, all right. When I was 
given oral Aureomycin for strep 
throat, I grew mold in my mouth; 
when I took Miltown for nerves, I 
acquired a glandular disorder and 
dizziness; when I took penicillin for 
flu, I developed hives and nausea; 
and two other tranquilizers caused 
an internal cyst the size of a grape- 
fruit that took eight weeks to dis- 
solve, and a two-month bout with 
jaundice, respectively. I felt mean 
and heartless enough having to 
bother the doctor who prescribed 
treatment for the original disorder on 
each of these occasions; but I felt 
even worse having to call in the extra 
five or six specialists required to 
cure the cure, so to speak. 

Once in a while I run into a 
situation where the book is no help, 
like the time I wanted to get polio 
shots for my three daughters and 
myself. I asked a nice doctor I met 
at a cocktail party if we could come 
to his office for four polio shots, and 
he looked stricken at what was 
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plainly one of my more glaring faux 
pas. He said he’d be happy to give 
me a polio shot, and possibly my 
eldest daughter, who was twenty; 
but the ten-year-old should prob- 
ably go to a pediatrician, and he 
couldn’t think of anyone offhand 
who could treat the sixteen-year-old, 
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because she was in the wrong age 
group for most doctors. He pointed 
out, brightening up a little, that the 
town would be giving injections at 
the auditorium in six months, and he 
advised me to get the problem taken 
care of then. When I explained that 
two of my daughters would be away 
at school if I waited that long, he 
looked so sad that I decided to close 
the interview. Next day, I piled the 
girls in the car and drove twenty 
miles to a country doctor who at- 
tended all comers on a strictly un- 
biased basis, in the order of their 
arrival. Luckily, the doctor had 
some serum on hand, and the four 
of us got our polio shots in due 
course. But I was so undone by a 
carpenter who had tangled with a 
power saw, a man who expected 
little of life and sat quietly waiting 
his turn in the chair beside me while 
he bled all over the waiting room, 
that I never went back to the coun- 
try doctor again. 

Another occasion when the medi- 
cal book was no help was last Oc- 
tober, when I developed eye trouble. 
The difficulty wasn’t with the book. 
I simply couldn’t see to read the 
print. I was going to a psychiatrist 
when my vision first started to blur, 
and he insisted that my failing eye- 
sight was strictly psychosomatic. 
(I might mention here that I don’t 
feel so badly wasting a psychiatrist’s 
time, although I’m fully aware of 
the fact that it’s valuable. At least, 
I consider thirty dollars an hour val- 
uable.) He suggested that I keep 
myself occupied. Read, type, paint, 
or play the piano, he said. I found 
this suggestion a bit hard to follow 
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in view of my particular problem — 
that is, no eyesight — so, much as 
I hated to be sneaky, I decided to 
go over the psychiatrist’s head and 
consult an oculist. (Mind you, Pm 
not downgrading the psychiatrists. 
I remember when a friend of mine 
consulted one of these gentlemen 
about her fainting spells, and he 
told her the trouble was all in her 
head. He was right. She had a 
brain tumor. ) 

In December I phoned the eye 
doctor and was told by his secretary 
that the first appointment she could 
give me would be in March. I must 
have sounded distressed, because she 
asked whether or not my problem 
was an emergency. 

Well, of course, there was no real 
emergency; I just couldn’t see. 

When March rolled around, the 
doctor examined my eyes and pre- 
scribed bifocals. My distance vision 
was adequate, he announced ob- 
scurely; still, I would undoubtedly 
need distance correction before too 
many years, and I might as well 
get used to bifocals as soon as possi- 
ble. I wanted to ask if I couldn’t 
have plain old reading glasses and 
wait to get bifocals until I needed 
bifocals. However, the oculist looked 
so harried and pressed that I knew 
he would never get through his busy 
day if all his patients wasted his time 
asking silly questions. 

Two or three weeks later I picked 
up my bifocals and found they were 
no good for typing, painting, or 
playing the piano. Because of the 
continual up-and-down shifting of 
vision at the typewriter and piano, 
with no difference in distance be- 
tween the typewriter keys and the 
typewritten sheet, or the piano keys 
and the music, all I ever saw was 
that little gray bar in the middle. 
As for painting — but why go into 
that? I called the oculist and was 
given another appointment for May 
2, at which time I left my bifocals to 
be changed into reading glasses. Al- 
though it is June as I write this, the 
glasses aren’t ready yet, so I am us- 
ing a big magnifying glass I bought 
at Woolworth’s for reading. 

Probably Pll get the glasses in an- 
other week or month or so. But 
even if I don’t, Pm certainly not 
going to bother the oculist again. 
Or any other busy, dedicated doctor, 
for that matter. It makes me feel 
too selfish. In fact, the only doctor 
I don’t feel selfish about seeing is Ben 
Casey Wednesday nights. 
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Milk, Beads, Thongs, 
and the Spiral Nebulae 
[La AST 


BY BERGEN EVANS 


Widely known as an author, teacher, and lexicographer, 
Bercan Evans is on the faculty of Northwestern University. 


In World War II, in an experi- 
ment in secret communication that 
would have delighted James Bond, 
the Navy placed Navajo Indians on 
various ships and simply had them 
talk to each other in Navajo. 

The assumption that an intimate 
knowledge of idiomatic Navajo 
would be rare among Japanese naval 
officers was probably well founded. 
But since a discussion of wickiups 
or wampum would have been of 
little value to the Navy, it must also 
have been assumed that an Old 
Stone Age language of desert nomads 
could be adapted and expanded to 
deal with the technicalities and 
complexities of modern naval war- 
fare, with navigation, degaussing, 
air cover, firepower, radar, and the 
like — as it could, surprising as it 
may seem. Actually, its adaptation 
would only be a dramatic illustration 
of what almost every language has 
done in the past two or three cen- 
turies and continues to do as we 
plunge on into the vast unknown. 

Consider, for instance, one of the 
most startling recent adventures of 
human awareness, the realization 
that certain astronomical bodies 
hitherto assumed to be galaxies are 
something wholly different — in- 
finitely distant, fantastically enor- 
mous, incredibly radioactive. In 
comparison to them the hydrogen 
bomb is ludicrously insignificant. 

With what words can we meet 
them? How does the mind reach out 
to touch anything so bewildering? 
*‘Quasi-stellar radio sources” is all 
the astonished astronomers yet can 
call them. ‘‘A thrilling mystery, an 
exciting enigma,’ Northwestern’s 
Professor Hynek exclaims. ‘‘The 
most bizarre and puzzling objects 
ever observed through a telescope,” 
says Cal Tech’s Professor Jesse L. 
Greenstein. Perhaps the product of 
‘“‘catastrophic implosion,’’ ventures 
Fred Hoyle, the Cantabrigian cos- 
mologist. 

Well, that’s a beginning at least; 
and an examination of four of the 
more recondite-seeming terms em- 
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ployed — galaxy, bizarre, enigma, 
and catastrophic — comforts us with 
the assurance that although our 
heads are farther above the clouds 
than ever, our feet are still firmly 
on the earth. 

Galaxies are so called because 
they resemble the Milky Way, which 
was the galaxy until we learned there 
were others. And galaxy is simply 
an extension of the Greek word for 
milk. Galactose is milk sugar. 

Bizarre is almost as bizarre for a 
word as 3C 273 is for a star. It is the 





Basque word for beard. Basque is a 
tiny island of non-Indo-European 
speech in the vast sea of Eng- 
lish, Italian, Russian, Romanian, 
and other related Indo-European 
tongues. And while people did not 
perceive formerly that most Euro- 
pean languages were, in a sense, 
mere dialectal variations, they did 
perceive that Basque was mighty 
peculiar. It was said that the devil 
had tried for seven years to learn 
Basque and had finally abandoned 
the attempt. Some said that even 
the Basques themselves did not un- 
derstand it. 

Now, whether the Basques wore 
strange beards or whether any word 
of theirs was thought in itself to carry 
a suggestion of strangeness, or what- 
ever, no one knows. But we do know 
that the Italian bizarro, which had 
been borrowed from the Span- 
iards, who had borrowed it from the 
Basques, came to mean capricious, 
unaccountable. And since Italy then 


set the fashion, what was bizarre to 
the Italians was bizarre to the rest of 
Europe too. 

Enigma goes back to a Greek word 
meaning to speak in riddles, to speak 
darkly. And back of that it seems 
to have meant a fable or an allegory. 
And even further back it is related, 


seemingly, to a mumbling plea to | 


be excused from some task or duty. 
The root meaning of catastrophe 
is a strap or leather thong. And 


since such thongs were often twisted 


or plaited for greater strength, or 
perhaps because something fastened 
with such a thong was more man- 
ageable and could be turned and 
handled more easily, out of the idea 
of the thong came the idea of twisting 
or turning. And the verb that con- 


veyed this idea — the Greek strephein | 


— was applied to the turning and 
wheeling of the chorus in the Greek 
tragedies, giving us the strophe and 
the antistrophe and the apostrophe. 
And at the end of the play, the 
katastrophe, the downturning, the 
disaster which overwhelmed the pro- 
tagonist, in the great poetry of the 
famed tragedians so moves us, even 
yet, to pity and fear, that the word 
remains our term for the greatest 
conceivable collapse or disaster. 

So — much more like the Navajos 
than we thought — with a leather 
thong, some milk, a ludicrous beard, 
and a mumbled excuse, we go once 
more to comprehend the incom- 
prehensible. 

Astronomy is a glorious thing, cer- 
teyn. And so is speech. 


DIM VIEW 
BY LOYD ROSENFIELD 


I’ve been to foreign movies, and 
Although you call me clod, 
Integrity compels me to 

Confess I find them odd; 


I realize the lonesome pine, 
The cloud, the rumpled bed 
Are all symbolic, but I like 

A story line instead; 


I don’t object to sighing wind, 
Low moans, a croaking frog, 
But also every hour or so 

I crave some dialogue; 


I most enjoy those shady shots 
At midnight, dusk, and dawn 
Because they make it difficult 
To see what’s going on. 
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TAPE RECORDERS: The New Models 


BY JOHN M. CONLY 


If this year turns out to be epochal 
n the history of tape recording, as 
t may, it will not be by reason of any 
awesome scientific breakthrough. It 
will be because of a Japanese inva- 
ion, now massively and gleefully 
inder way. 

I used the word invasion talking 
o Yohei Fukuchi, electronics asso- 
‘lation representative at the Japa- 
yese Trade Center in New York. He 
esponded with deprecatory Nippon- 
se laughter but did not deny the 
eality. The Japanese are now ex- 
vorting to the United States 150,000 
ape recorders a month, and the 
'olume is growing. Sales are un- 
»yrecedented. 

As a patriotic Japanese business- 
nan, Mr. Fukuchi, of course, had to 
ve proud of this. Speaking as an 
tudio expert, however, he became 
nore deprecatory than ever. Of this 
wirlspool deluge, about 90 percent 
onsists of what he called, with 
ained charity, toys. American high 
idelity salespeople, less euphemisti- 
ally, call it junk. 

Let’s accept Mr. Fukuchi’s no- 
nenclature. These small, whirring 
apanese devices, the size of a candy 
ox and just about as durable, are 
oys in the same sense that the East- 
nan “Brownie”? Kodak was a toy 


when it was introduced a generation 
and a half ago. 

These toy-type recorders are priced 
at about $10.00, F.O.B., according 
to Mr. Fukuchi. ‘They reach drug- 
stores and discount appliance shops 
with tags ranging from $14.95 to 
$29.95, and bear such exotic orien- 
tal names as Craig, Ross, and Cy- 
pher. This is not deceitfully meant; 
the makers are merely aware that 
Americans cannot remember Japa- 
nese names. They do not use ortho- 
dox capstan drives, so they have no 
standard speeds. ‘The appropriate 
control simply says ‘‘Slow’ and 
“Fast.” Makers of better-quality 
recorders regard this with horror, 
but children enjoy it since it enables 
them to make Daddy, possibly re- 
citing ‘‘Barbara Frietchie,’’ sound 
like either a wounded walrus or a 
hysterical chipmunk. It also makes 
it unlikely that a tape recorded on 
one of these gadgets can be played 
back intelligibly on any other ma- 
chine. ‘This doesn’t matter. The 
purpose of the recorders is not art, 
or even serious commemoration, 
but simply diversion. 

In a sense, however, they afford 
as valid an introduction to tape re- 
cording as that made at the rarified 
other end of the purchasing scale. 
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I refer to the acquisition and use of 
a recorder — a high-priced precision 
model — as a phonographic appur- 
tenance, a purely musical device. 
A machine like the new Ampex 
F-44, the Sony 777, the Viking 88, 
or the Tandberg 64, hooked into a 
good high-fidelity sound system and 
recording a live FM stereo concert 
from a metropolitan ‘‘good music” 
station, is probably storing in your 
home the purest and most realistic 
music you can capture for your 
delectation. This cannot and need 
not be disputed. Still, there is a 
tendency to confine these machines 
to musical activity alone. ‘The rea- 
son is partly psychological: they are 
so good at it. I do use my Ampex 
to record desultory discussions with 
a fellow writer about a book we are 
working on. But I always feel a little 
like apologizing to the courteous 
machine because we are not Mozart 
and Mahler, for whose sonic subtle- 
ties it was designed. 

Between the toy and the paragon 
there is another category, perhaps 
so broad it should be subdivided. 
Herein, other factors are recognized. 
One is variety of use. Another is 
economy. Except for the Viking, 
the machines mentioned above are 
priced between $500 and $1000, 
without accessories. Down to a little 
under $150 there is a myriad of 
general-purpose recorders, able to 
deliver Beethoven or Belafonte with 
respectable fidelity but equally at 
home in more prosaic areas of the 
world of sound: weddings, amateur 
theatrical rehearsals, parties, con- 
versations. This middle area is the 
hardest to shop in since it is the most 
various and since the shopper, 
though serious in intent, may know 
little or nothing about the products 
he seeks. (The high fidelity man is 
usually well informed, and the toy 
buyer need know nothing, because 
there is nothing to know.) 

Bear in mind that at least seventy 
companies, here and abroad, are in 
the tape recorder business, and most 
offer several models. For leisurely 
home shopping I can suggest some 
literature. From Audio Devices 
(one of the three leading tape manu- 
facturers), 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York, one may have for twenty- 
five cents their Tape Recorder Direc- 
tory, which lists and pictures most of 
the models on the market, with 
makers’ specifications. For those 
really in earnest, I should advise 
raising the ante by $1.50 and order- 


ing How to Make Good Tape Record- 
ings. This is a sort of recordist’s bible, 
edited and mostly written by C. J. 
LeBel, one of the authentic oracles 
of the art. To supplement these is 
the catalogue of Harvey Radio Com- 
pany, 103 West Forty-third Street, 
New York, with information not 
only on recorders but on accessories, 
such as microphones and earphones, 
which the Audio Devices directory 
does not list. 

The usual shopper in the middle- 
expenditure area will probably be 
interested in informal recording at 
home and in the field, so to speak, 
but will want musical use out of his 
machine as well. This means that 
it must accommodate the commer- 
cial recorded tape that the record 
companies put out, which is all 
four-track stereo played at seven and 
a half inches per second on seven- 
inch reels. This eliminates the mini- 
ature, battery-driven portables, some 
of which are very good at everything 
else. Possibly the middle-cost buyer 
may also want built-in audio ampli- 
fiers and monitor speakers, even if 
he owns a high fidelity array into 
which he can plug the recorder when 
at home. 

It is ticklish choosing makes and 
models as good buys just now, since 
at the time of this writing their 
manufacturers are diabolically plan- 
ning to supersede them in Septem- 
ber. Good buys in the variety I have 
described will fall mostly in the 
$200-$300 area. I rather like the 
Viking 77 ($325) and the Sony 200 
($240). The former is probably a 
little sturdier, though lighter (20 
to 27 pounds), and its self-contained 
sound components are better. Both 
are portable, luggage-style; the Vi- 
king’s chassis can be taken out and 
mounted in a home sound system. 
There are various worthy competi- 
tors of this pair. It is a good idea to 
go shopping by ear, if you can. 
Have the salesman play you a re- 
corded tape and let you record on 
a blank tape in the shop. 

Of all-purpose miniatures, the 
most nearly irresistible is the Ger- 
man Uher 4000-S Report, at a price 
of almost $400. This tiny marvel, 
built like an eight-pound battleship, 
can do almost anything (except per- 
form in stereo; it is straight mono- 
phonic). At 71% i.p.s. it can deliver 
flawless high fidelity sound. At 
15/16 i.p.s. it can record for eight 
hours, very intelligibly, on one five- 
inch tape reel. It even has a dial to 


tell the condition of its rechargeable 
battery. Less extravagantly, one 
could try the Concord 330, Japa- 
nese, precision-built at $199.95, 
weighing twenty-two pounds, and 
with fine-speed variation, so that it 
can be synchronized with home 
movie machines. There are other 
good competitors. When buying 
anything less expensive in the min- 
lature line, it is wise to require a 
free-trial time or a refund guarantee. 

For the pinchpenny high fideli- 
tarian, whose name is legion, I sug- 
gest the Sony 263-D. This costs 
$120. As a supplement, if needed, is 
a nicely boxed dual preamplifier for 
$100 more. This is a beautiful, true 
high-fidelity mechanism, and Sony 
is a manufacturer of which Mr. 
Fukuchi can be justifiably proud. 
In fact, in sensing owner needs, it 
seems to me the canniest company 
going, though Viking of Minneapolis 
is a very close second. 

None of the salesmen I consulted 
had any comment on the more or 
less new RCA and Minnesota Min- 
ing—Revere tape-cartridge players. 
Neither do I, except that they do not 
seem to be in final form and that 
there is little yet to play on them. 

There is plenty to play on seven- 
inch reel-to-reel tapes. The Harri- 
son Catalog of Stereophonic T apes (quar- 
terly, thirty-five cents per issue from 
dealers, $2 by subscription; 274 
Madison Avenue, New York) has 
grown to nearly seventy pages. Tape 
dealers are not numerous, so of 
interest may be the Citadel Tape 
Club, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
A very reputable organization, Cita- 
del sells tapes (all labels, and re- 
turnable) at so-called cost price. It 
makes its profit on subscriptions; the 
fee is $4 a year. Interestingly, its 
president, Allen Gross, reports a 
steep rise in membership this year 
and credits it to the Japanese inva- 
sion, even though the toys cannot 
play four-track stereo tapes — a sort 
of indirect stimulation, no doubt. 

Any recorder dealer sells blank 
tapes for your own recording uses. 
Some come in what the trade calls 
“white boxes’ at drastically cut 
prices. Manufacturers cheerfully de- 
scribe these as ‘‘garbage.”’ ‘They are 
rejects. For tape of reliable quality, 
you will have to pay from $3 to $4 
for 1200 feet. Cellulose acetate 
tapes, incidentally, are in some ways 
better for home use than fancier 
plastic-based grades; they break, 
cut, and mend more neatly. ‘This is 
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important; nearly everyone will wa 
to do some’ splicing and editin 
To this worthy end, a good i 
vestment is an Editall splicing |] 
(about $7). Joel Tall, former CI 
tape editor, says this device is u 
fair, since it makes novices as goc 
as experts. But he does not say tł 
very sadly, because he manufactur 
Editalls. 

For the home recordist, and wi 
special emphasis on fidelity, C. 
LeBel has a solemn warning, derivi 
from speech experiments at Broo 
lyn College. The human speakir 
voice, in full character, is a hig] 
fidelity sound source, hé says. An 
if the so-called “musical” high fr 
quencies are cut off, by a chez 
microphone or otherwise, a Broo! 
lyn accent will disappear. 4 
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Ives: Pieces for Chamber Orchestra ar 
Songs 


Harold Farberman conducting Bost 
Chamber Ensemble; Corinne Curry, s 

prano, and Luise Vosgerchian, pianis 
Cambridge CRS-1804 (stereo) a 
CRM-804 a 
The tenth anniversary of the deat 
on May 19, 1954, of Charles Ivi 
seems to Rave galled forth no floa 
of recordings from an industry di 
termined to honor the most origin, 
and perhaps enduring of America 
composers. However, this Can 
bridge release makes available - 

fascinating cross section of Ives 
shorter pieces. Some of them are { 
short as to be little more than scra] 
of music. But there is the Thre 
page Sonata for piano solo with son 
enchanting bell sounds to embellis 
the piano line (Ives genially invite 
a bell player, as well as a secor 
pianist, to join in the performan 
of the inordinately difficult work 
Among the vocal works are a rousil 
setting of Vachel Lindsay’s “Ge 
eral William Booth Enters In 
Heaven” and a song, with words | 
Ives himself, entitled ‘‘An Electio 
or It Strikes Me That, or Nover 
ber 2, 1920,’? which is a savaj 
political polemic on the defeat 

Woodrow Wilson over the Leagi 
of Nations issue. Among the instr 
mental pieces is ‘“‘Hallowe’en,”’ “‘f 


violins, viola, cellos, piano and bass 
drum ad-lib,? a cheerfully discor- 
lant perpetuum mobile which winds up 
with some percussive fireworks. And 
who but Charles Ives (aged sixteen) 
would have had the gumption to 
Nrite a post-Schumann setting of 
deine’s “Ich grolle nicht? and bring 
t off as a pleasantly tranquil little 
ong! ‘The performances under Har- 
ld Farberman have been carefully 
yrepared, and they abound in devo- 
ion and skill. Everybody is good, 
yut a special word ought to be said 
or soprano Corinne Curry for put- 
ing bite into songs such as ‘‘Gen- 
‘ral William Booth” and “An Elec- 
ion.” 


*rokofieyv: Symphony-Concerto for 
Jello and Orchestra 

‘auré: Elégie 

Grich Leinsdorf conducting Boston Sym- 
hony Orchestra, with Samuel Mayes, 
ellist; RCA Victor LSC-2703 (stereo) 
nd LM-2703 

f this release is typical of the Bos- 
on Symphony’s recently inaugu- 
ated series of the complete works of 
'rokofiev (and there seems no 
eason to think it is not), one of the 
najor recording enterprises of the 
lecade is under way. For Mr. Leins- 
lorf and his orchestra turn one of 
he least played of Prokofiev’s large- 
zale works into an absorbing musi- 
al experience. Symphony-Concerto is 
n unusual title that denotes the 
ich orchestral texture of a work in 
vyhich the solo cello is the leading, 
ut not the dominating, instrument. 
Ar. Mayes, first cellist of the Boston 
ymphony, plays with suppleness 
nd color not only in the Prokofiev 
ut in the lovely Fauré Elégie which 
punds out the record. 


Vagner: Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 
erg (excerpts) 

yiedrich Schorr, baritone, with Göta 
gungberg and Elisabeth Schumann, so- 
ranos; Lauritz Melchior and Rudolf 
aubenthal, tenors; London Symphony 
'chestra conducted by Albert Coates, 
awrance Collingwood, Robert Heger, 
nd Sir John Barbirolli; and Berlin 
tate Opera Orchestra and Chorus con- 
ucted by Leo Blech; Angel COLH-137 
monaural only) 

rom the early 1920s to the early 
940s Friedrich Schorr was the most 
slebrated of Wagnerian baritones, 
rst in Europe and later in the 
Inited States. His two most re- 
owned characterizations were 
Votan in Der Ring and Hans Sachs 


in Die Meistersinger. This LP, culled 
from recordings made from 1927 to 
1931, gives a fine sampling of the 
rich elements that went into his 
Sachs — the warmth of character, 
the virility of voice, the sureness of 
technique and control, and most of 
all, perhaps, the un-Wagnerian lega- 
to that made for a kind of Germanic 
bel canto. Among the excerpts heard 
here are the famous “Wahn! Wahn!” 
and ‘‘ferum! Jerum!”?” and a ravish- 
ingly beautiful quintet in which 
Elisabeth Schumann is the Eva and 
Lauritz Melchior the Walther. The 
sound quality is another triumph 
for Angel’s Great Recordings of the 
Century engineers, who seemingly 
can do everything for master artists 
of the past except put them on the 
stage again. 


Conversation Pieces 


Read by fill Balcon, Lally Bowers, 
Rachel Gurney, Pauline Letts, Marjorie 
Westbury, V. C. Clinton-Baddeley, Rob. 
ert Eddison, Osian Ellis, John Glenn, 
Marius Goring, Carleton Hobbs, and 
C. Day Lewis; Folkways FL-9880 
(monaural only) 

Most spoken records are mono- 
logues; this one consists of seventeen 
‘“duologues’ — readings of poems 
written for or about two personages, 
or occasionally even more. Thus, 
Christopher Marlowe’s ‘‘The Pas- 
sionate Shepherd to His Love” is 
followed quickly by Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s “The Nymph’s Reply to 
the Shepherd,” and Keats’s ‘‘La Belle 
Dame Sans Merc?’ is divided into a 
dialogue between Jill Balcon as the 
Lady and Robert Eddison as the 
Knight. Aside from the superb skill 
of the readers and the added di- 
mension of realism provided by the 
interplay of voices, the record’s 
attractiveness is enhanced by the 
unfamiliarity of most of the po- 
ems. Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘Liddell and 
Scott? is a delightful conversation 
between two solemn English scholars 
upon completion of their Greek 
lexicon in 1843; James Elroy Fleck- 
er’s “‘Santorin”’ is a lovely evocation 
of an Aegean Sea legend; and W. H. 
Auden’s “O What Is That Sound” 
is a grimly ironic sidelight on venge- 
ful warfare. Two other Thomas 
Hardy poems, ‘To the Moon” and 
“The Ruined Maid,’ lend them- 
selves beautifully to this treatment, 
as do ‘“‘When Smoke Stood Up 
From Ludlow” and ‘‘The Deserter”’ 
by A. E. Housman (incredibly mis- 
spelled “‘Houseman”’ on jacket and 
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label). Both in choice of material 
and deftness of delivery, this British 
record is a little treasure of poetic 
imagination. 


The Farewell Addresses of General 
Douglas MacArthur 


RCA Camden SPC-100 (monaural only): 
two records 

Of the many memorial recordings to 
General MacArthur, this is the sim- 
plest. It consists of the complete 
texts of two speeches as transcribed 
at the time: his report to Congress 
on April 19, 1951, and his farewell 
address to the West Point cadets on 
May 12, 1962, not quite two years 
before his death. Heard today, the 
congressional speech seems dated 
and partisan. But the West Point 
address is an utterance at once pro- 
foundly moving and serenely digni- 
fied. In it MacArthur, in a voice 
marked by age, bids his hearers ac- 
cept their role as their country’s de- 
fenders with pride, while leaving the 
settlement of its problems to others. 
The soldier’s creed, in its highest 
sense, has seldom been expressed so 
nobly and touchingly. The absorbed 
silence in which the cadets listen to 
the general’s address is a tribute to 
its power, and forms a striking con- 
trast to the shouts of approval and 
rebel yells that punctuate the con- 
gressional oration. 


Weill-Brecht: Happy End 


Lotte Lenya with Orchestra and Chorus 
conducted by Wilhelm Briickner-Riigge- 
berg; Columbia OS-2032 (stereo) and 
O L-5630 

Happy End, which dates from 1929, 
the year after Die Dreigroschen- 
oper, is probably the least known 
Kurt Weill-Bertolt Brecht produc- 
tion. But two of its songs, “Surabaya 
Johnny” and “Bilbao Song,” have 
achieved near-hit-parade status in 
this country, and the entire score is 
imbued with the verbal wit and 
musical pungency characteristic of 
Weill and Brecht at their best. The 
story is no model of dramatic co- 
hesion, but its Chicago gangster 
background provides plenty of op- 
portunity for Weill’s musical ironies, 
including several mock-heroic and 
-pietic Salvation Army hymns and 
marches. For their own reasons, 
Weill and Brecht titled the work in 
English, but its lyrics are thoroughly 
German, and they are sung here 
in their original language by their 
incomparable interpreter, Lotte 
Lenya. 


BOOKSHELF 





Karsh 


THE ATLANTIC 


The Peripatetic 


Aak Old Corner Book Store, on the corner of 
School and Washington Streets in Boston, with its 
leaded windows and sloping, snow-shedding roof, 
is now being restored as a national monument. 

In its days of glory in the nineteenth century, 
the Old Corner was a literary sanctum where the 
early editors of the Atlantic had their office; a 
meeting place for the literati; the dispenser of 
tickets for the more famous lectures, like those 
of the Lowell Institute — besieged by applicants, 
who in their eagerness crushed in the windows; 
and the showcase for the exciting new books from 
England and the Continent which were so keenly 
awaited. Its fame was predicated on the economic 
and literary supremacy of Boston in the years from 
1830 to 1870, and the man who gave it the greatest 
luster was James T. Fields, who entered its employ 
as an office boy at the age of thirteen. A high 
school graduate from Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, Fields had the natural endowment of a pub- 
lisher: he was attractive to all ages, to women and 
to men much his senior; he had a gift for versify- 
ing; he was cheerful, appreciative, and a born 
listener. His lively second wife, Annie, summed it 
up nicely when she remarked that “his real inter- 
est is in what interests others.’? With his devotion 
to literature and his Yankee acumen, he rose in 
four decades to be the second editor of the Atlantic 
and the most distinguished publisher in North 
America. His achievements, his friendships, and 
his editing have been set forth in a sympathetic 
and pleasurable volume, PARNASSUS CORNER, by 
W. S. Tryon (Houghton Mifflin, $7.00). 

Jamie Fields, with his turned-down Byronic 
collar, his dark good looks, and his ingratiating 
manners, was the most passionate anglophile of the 
nine men who have edited the Atlantic since 1857; 
and it is of constant amusement to me to compare 
Mr. Tryon’s account of Fields’s editorial visits to 
England with my own, which have been annual 
since 1946. Fields entered publishing at a time 


Reviewer sr EDWARD WEEKS 


when, save for the Concord-Cambridge authors, 
the best of history, biography, essays, poetry, and 
fiction came from abroad. So there was ample rea- 
son for him to go questing to London and Paris, 
and once in England, he could hardly tear himself 
away. On his first trip, made when he was thirty, 
he stayed for six months. On his subsequent visits 
he lingered on for eleven months, and was recalled 
to Boston only by the groans and protests of his 
overburdened partner, William D. Ticknor. 
Fields’s conquests at the outset were those of a 
young man who looked far younger than his years, 
and they included the aging poet Samuel Rogers; 
Mary Mitford, the essayist, whose enthusiasm for 
Fields, despite the fact that she was in her sixties, — 
became, as the biographer says, “‘so fervid that it 
is almost embarrassing to read about it’’; and the ~ 
great William Wordsworth, whom the American | 
visited at Rydal Mount. This was the high point, 
for Wordsworth showed him his library and later 
took him for a walk through the woods, and when- 
ever the poet started a line of his verses, Fields was _ 
able to complete it, to Wordsworth’s gratification. — 
“My hunger,” wrote Fields, “‘to stand face to 
face with the distinguished persons in English lit- — 
erature was not yet satisfied.” On his second pil- 
grimage in 1850, still as a publisher, in addition to 
seeing his old friends, he dined with Elizabeth and 
Robert Browning, was elected to the Garrick 
Club, visited Thomas De Quincey in Scotland, 
where he paid daughter Margaret a £50 advance 
for an American edition of De Quincey’s work, 
and, best of all, he opened up a warmly reciproca- 
tive friendship with Thackeray. On his third 
expedition, nine years later, which cost $8000, 
he was scouting as editor of the Atlantic; he took - 
Annie with him, and a great help she was. Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Tennyson called, and so did 
Leigh Hunt; Thackeray had them to dinner, 
Charles Reade to breakfast, and Barry Cornwall 
treated them as celebrities at a banquet. ‘The most 


The Atlantic Monthly 


spontaneous new friendship was with Charles 
Dickens, and on their long walks together they 
reached an intimacy which was to last until death. 
In between their London engagements the Fieldses 
made a leisurely tour of France, Switzerland, and 
Italy. Jamie edited the Atlantic at long range from 
Paris and London, and again many months were 
to pass before ‘Ticknor protested that he did not 
want Fields “permanently”? abroad. 

Eleven months is too long for any editor to be 
away from his desk, and Mr. ‘Tryon does not refer 
to a crippling blow to the Atlantic which occurred 
_ during one of these long absences, and which might 
have been averted had Fields been available. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, the hatchet woman of her day, 
had been confided in by Lady Byron, and when 
the appropriate moment arrived, Mrs. Stowe of- 


~~ fered to the Atlantic a longish article in which she 


described Byron’s iniquities and the degradation 
endured by his faithful spouse. With Fields away, 
the decision was up to his assistant on the maga- 
zine, young William D. Howells. Mrs. Stowe was 
insistent and had her way, but her article was read 
- with a growing sense of outrage; and although the 
figures are not precise, the legend persists that in 
three months’ time, 15,000 Atlantic readers can- 
celed their subscriptions. It was the largest quit- 
tance then or since, wiping out at one stroke the 
increase that Fields had so enthusiastically built 
up. 
Finally, it is clear that Fields banked too much 
on his personal charm. He was evasive when he 
should have been downright in his rejections, and, 
a still more serious matter, he acquired the habit of 
making his contracts with his authors orally. It 
was his general practice to pay his writers ten 
cents for each copy sold, and this was fair enough 
when a novel was priced at a dollar, but during the 
inflation of the Civil War, when novels rose to 
$1.50 and then to $1.75, Fields took no notice of 
the discrepancy until Gail Hamilton, acting for 
herself and indirectly for Mrs. Nathaniel Haw- 
_ thorne, brought the matter to court and compelled 
a compensation payment. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s novels were among the 
- few American works which Fields was able to sell 
abroad, and he and the author were elated when 
he was able to persuade Chapman to pay a £200 
advance for The Blithedale Romance. Since then the 
tide has turned, and in 1919, led by the late Jona- 
than Cape, English publishers became as assiduous 


in combing the American market in New York 


= and Boston as Fields once was in London. Inter- 
national copyright has put an end to the pirated 
editions, and literary agents have hiked up the 
royalties and made it impossible for a publisher to 
have his way with mere verbal promises. Good 
American authors are as indispensable to an Eng- 
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lish publisher as to our own, and a novelist like 
Ernest Hemingway is as quickly out of print in 
London as in New York. ‘Thanks to the jets, pub- 
lishers come and go, with their mission accom- 
plished, in less than three weeks, which is just as 
well, since the hospitality on either side is as killing 
as it was when Fields was young. 

Mr. ‘Tryon has been skillful in making us feel 
the magnetism with which Fields attracted such 
distinguished authors to ‘“‘Parnassus Corner,” and 
the good taste and good temper with which he 
presented them to the American public. He shows 
us the shrewd Yankee sense with which Ticknor 
and Fields built up their firm, and the leisurely 
untroubled friendliness which Jamie and Annie 
bestowed on the literary celebrities who came to 
what Henry James called “the waterside museum 
of the Fieldses’’ on Charles Street. Jamie loved to 
hold forth, and in an age of many lectures and 
hardy listeners, he delivered his forty-minute poem 
on Eloquence more than thirty times and his 
lecture on Cheerfulness so often that he must 
have known it by heart. But I do not think that 
he was as superlative an editor as Mr. Tryon 
would have us believe; it seems to me that he might 
have dug far deeper for his material about the Civil 
War — I have always envied the editors of the 
Century for the sheer brilliance with which they 
planned their great serialization of The Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War — and it seems clear that 
in his infatuation with England, Fields overlooked 
the newer writing in America, especially in the 
West, which his successor, William D. Howells, 
was to find in the work of Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain. 


THE MAKING OF A HEADMASTER 


It would be impossible for anyone schooled in 
New England not to see in the foreground of Louis 
AUCHINCLOSS’ new novel, THE RECTOR OF JUSTIN 
(Houghton Mifflin, $4.95), the ruddy, powerful 
presence of Endicott Peabody, the founder and 
headmaster of Groton School. 

Dr. Peabody — known to his boys as the Rector 
— was the most formidable and influential head- 
master of his time, and his influence today perme- 
ates those private schools which aspire to do what 
he did at Groton, just as it does the pages of this 
novel. 

The story is centered in Justin Martyr, an 
Episcopal boys’ boarding school thirty miles west 
of Boston. ‘The year is 1939, and to the school in 
early September comes Brian Aspinwall as a tem- 
porary replacement in the English department. 
Brian, a graduate of Columbia, had been study- 
ing at Oxford when war was declared. He was 
rejected when he tried to enlist in the British 


Army, and now, undecided as to whether he is 
qualified to be a minister, he turns to teaching as 
a stopgap. 

Brian is intelligent and somewhat effeminate, 
and the boys in his class and in his house give him 
the full treatment before he gains the upper hand. 
The headmaster, Dr. Prescott, is swift to perceive 
what is going on, and in his direct and rugged way 
he tells the intimidated teacher what to do. Brian 
records these first impressions in his journal, and 
in this somewhat artificial text, with its solace and 
confession, we begin to judge his character and 
that of his boss. 

Dr. Prescott, broad-shouldered as a bull, is still 
the leader and the driver for all his eighty years, 
shrewd in his understanding of the boys, and sur- 
prisingly sensitive in matters of religion. The 
faculty gather for coffee in the headmaster’s study 
after Sunday lunch, and it is here that Brian meets 
the headmaster’s wife, a great-niece of Emerson, 
now grown gaunt and emaciated in her wheel- 
chair. But she still has fire in her eyes, and in an 
argument over contemporary fiction, in the course 
of which Brian stands up for Jane Austen, a sudden 
alliance is established between the fading woman 
and the young man. He reads aloud to Mrs. 
Prescott as her illness worsens, and their under- 
standing, which the novelist touches with spirit 
and tenderness, opens Brian’s affection for the 
school and for the man who founded it. Thus, his 
journal turns from being an act of self-assurance 
to a character study of Dr. Prescott, his triumphs 
and his failings; and the contrast between the two 
— the masculine boy-dozer as he faces up to his 
retirement, and the frail but not fearful young 
master as he measures himself for the ministry — 
is well drawn. | 

Mr. Auchincloss always writes with urbanity. 
He knows the moods of New England and depicts 
them well; he knows the rivalries and pettiness of 
faculty life and the resentment and loneliness of 
boys who cannot be pushed. I think the older 
women in the book, notably Mrs. Prescott, are 
more believable than the younger, such as Eliza 
Dean. But my deeper misgivings have to do with 
the form of the narration; the story begins in 
Brian’s journal, then we have excerpts from a 
book by Horace Havistock, Dr. Prescott’s oldest 
friend, who has come down to the school expressly 
to tell him that he must resign. Then we have a 
series of notes by David Griscam, followed by the 
memoir of Jules Griscam, his grandson and a black 
sheep of Justin. ‘This shift from writer to writer is 
not contrived with enough individual divergence. 
I am not convinced that they would all take to 
paper this way; nor when they come to writing 
dialogue, that they would do it with the skill of an 
experienced novelist. 


Reader’s Choice 
py WILLIAM BARRETT 





Great men do not always lead the most interest- 
esting lives. If greatness be measured by the mark 
a man sets on history, then perhaps nobody in this 
century can be rated above V. I. Ulyanov, better 
known to the world as Lenin — whether or not we 
like what he accomplished. Plodding, meticulous, 
and bourgeois in his habits, Lenin seems hardly an 
exciting character, but because his life launched 
events of vast scope — revolution, civil war, and 
the intrigues of power — it was a most adventurous 
one; and in THE LIFE AND DEATH OF LENIN (Simon 
and Schuster, $8.50) ROBERT PAYNE, writing with 
his usual verve and energy, makes the most of his 
material in a very vivid and readable biography 
that sheds much light on the background and 
course of the Russian Revolution. 

Mr. Payne is a journalist-historian who has 
ranged widely in his choice of subjects, from China 
to ancient Troy. But in recent years he has been 
concentrating on the Russian terrorists of the nine- 
teenth century, and he is particularly illuminating 
in locating Lenin against this background. The 
fact that Lenin was an early convert to Marxism 
and remained thereafter unwavering in his Marx- 
ist faith only partly explains his revolutionary 
zeal. He was also the heir of the Russian nihilists, 
who were intent on destroying the existing social 
order; and he was a particular admirer of the 
monstrous Nechayev, on whom Dostoevsky mod- 
eled the revolutionary in The Possessed. Had Lenin 
not existed, Marxism might well have become a 
very different doctrine. 

One thing emerges very clearly from Mr. 
Payne’s narrative: the Revolution was not his- 
torically inevitable, as Communists are wont to 
profess. Time and again the issue hung by a hair; 
and in retrospect it was a tremendous fluke, sur- 
prising even to the leaders, that the Bolsheviks 
conquered and remained in power. Without 
Lenin’s personal gifts as a leader the Revolution 
might not have taken place at all. The abstract 
play of social forces never completely explains 
history; chance, luck, and individual genius can- 
not be eliminated from the historical process. 

The one matter on which Mr. Payne is not quite 
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( Advertisement) 
~ @ 





I am often struck by the differ- 
ence between an editor's initial re- 
port on a manuscript and the final 
publishers’ flap copy on the same 
book. Funny how some books grow 
on you, especially when you have 
them under contract. 


There is an occasional book in 
which both descriptions correspond 
neatly. Here, for example, are a 
few lines from the (heretofore) con- 
fidential reader’s report on a book- 
to-be by Blanche Brown: 


“A proposal for a different kind of 
travel book (a very lively Art Guide to 
Europe) that I find most promising. 
The author is an extremely popular lec- 
turer at the Metropolitan Museum and 
an art historian who has the ability to 
popularize a subject without insulting 
it, and who writes with a kind of in- 
fectious enthusiasm that is most appeal- 
ing. She visualizes this both for the first 
time traveller to Europe who knows 
almost nothing about art and for those 
more seriously interested in art who 
would like to know more about the 
cities he is going to; and she plans to 
do it not as a catalogue but as a de- 
scription of each city as an art experi- 
ence in itself. Attached are her outline 
for the book, an essay on Rome which 
was published in Harper’s three or four 
years ago, and ki 


That was in 1958. Now the book, 
Five Cities, is ready and the flap 
starts off: “This is a book for people 
who love art or would like to and 
who have been to Europe or are 
about to go or would like to.” 


“An ‘art city’ to me,” continues 
Mrs. Brown, “is a city that is itself 
to some degree a work of art.” So is 


her book. 
L.L. Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Five Cities: An Art Guide to Ath- 
ens, Rome, Florence, Paris; London 
($6.95) by Blanche Brown is pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 10022. Copies are avail- 
able at your local bookseller, includ- 
ing any of the 32 Doubleday Book 
Shops, one of which is located at 
633 Canal Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


satisfying is his depiction of the char- 
acter of Lenin. His final assessment 
almost becomes vituperation. His- 
tory may well pass such a final ver- 
dict, but there seem to have been 
other more engaging aspects of the 
man. No doubt Lenin made himself 
a dictator and thus directly paved 
the way for the more awesome tyr- 
anny of Stalin. But Stalin’s cruelties 
corresponded with some sadistic 
streak in his own nature, while we do 
not feel this to be the case with 
Lenin. When in the grip of his po- 
litical ideas, Lenin could be fanatical 
and ruthless; but when the issue was 
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not politics, he seems to have pos- 
sessed some very warm and human 
traits that could captivate people in 
all walks of life. His character was 
more contradictory and many-sided 
than Mr. Payne makes out. 

One of the mysteries surrounding 
Lenin’s death is whether Stalin him- 
self poisoned the father of the Revo- 
lution. Lenin had had a stroke; and 
during his incapacitation he became 
suddenly aware that Stalin had al- 
ready amassed too much personal 
power and was a menace to the 
Party. When he began to warn other 
Party members of this danger, Stalin 
|may have felt he could not wait for 
Lenin’s death and may have forced 
the doctors to poison him. Mr. 
Payne contends that he did; but on 
the evidence he offers, the case must 
still be said to be unproved, though 
the suspicion remains strong. Of 
this, as of so many other dark mat- 
ters in Soviet history, we shall prob- 
ably be sure only when all the rec- 
ords are made available. The irony 
of the Russian Revolution, as Mr. 
Payne makes abundantly clear, is 
that a regime purporting to bring 
enlightenment and progress to a 
sixth of the globe did in fact, by its 
record of intrigue, violence, and as- 
Sassination, only restore the ancient 
court of Byzantium. 


DEATH OF THE GODS 


Gore VIDAL in JULIAN (Little, 
Brown, $6.95) attempts to do for the 
fourth-century Roman Empire what 
Robert Graves in his J, Claudius and 
Claudius the God did for the first cen- 
tury: bring the remote past alive in 
the intimacy and freshness of a first- 
person narrative. While he does not 
write quite with Graves’s authority 
and depth, Mr. Vidal nevertheless 
carries off his project so well that he 


ican stand the comparison. 
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Winning High Prais 


A New History of the People 


of the United States 


by Oscar Handlin 


“An entirely fresh view of the Amer- 
ican experience, one viewed strictly 
in human terms.” 

— Saturday Review Syndicate 


“The wise and ripened product of 
one of America's most distinguished 
historical minds ... a vivid new 
reading of the American experi- 
ence.” — Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
Illustrated. Index. $6.95 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN e Boston 





A first priority in the 
“war on poverty” 


NIGHT COMES TO 


THE CUMBERLANDS 


A Biography of 
a Depressed Area 


By HARRY M. CAUDILL 


“The story of how the rich and 
beautiful land of the Cumber- 
land Plateau was changed into 
an ugly, poverty-ridden place 


of desolation, peopled mainly 
by the broken in spirit and 
body. One hopes that NIGHT 


COMES TO THE CUMBER- 
LANDS will be widely read.” 
—N.Y. Times Book Review. 
HITTERS debate $6.75 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 








The fourth century was a far more 
interesting chapter in Roman his- 
tory than many of us, who think of it 


merely as a period of decadence, “Against the dim drear drone 
would have believed. Julian the : of reviewing on both sides of 


Apostate came to the imperial throne 


in 361 a.p. determined to restore the : the Atlantic, he’s bright as the 


old gods of Hellenism. He had been 
teries, he had been reconverted to 
e o 
His efforts failed, for he came too|§% 
late to bring back the old faith; and | * f IVIII ove 
with his death, after a brief two- |: 


brought up a Christian, but through : dog Star, wide-awake as the Q 
paganism. He did not, however, 
year reign, the old gods had passed |: 
forever. 3 
Julian was a remarkable military | # 
















inducted into the Eleusinian mys- 
V.S. PRITCHETT 
methods of reason and persuasion. 





reading the philosophers and being ~ ° : 99 
whippoorwill. Read him.” -vronn xeos 

persecute Christians; he preferred 

commander, and Mr. Vidal’s ac- 


ox 
x P. 


counts of the campaigns in Gaul and 


s Ga e 
Asia Minor are exciting and vivid. |f || redations | 
His imagination in thrall to the 


glories of the past, Julian fancied 
himself, first, another Caesar, re- ... ranging from Fielding and Smollett to Conrad, D. H. Lawrence 
conquering Gaul for the Empire, and | § and William Golding, from Balzac to Dostoevsky and Gorky— 
then, a second Alexander, marching | § with wonderful detours for the more minor figures. 
to the conquest of India. He did suc- | § $6.95, now at your bookstore RANDOM HOUSE 
ceed in driving the Germans out of |] 
Gaul; but on the second campaign, 
in the Near East, he met his death 
at the hands of one of his own men, 
a disgruntled Christian. 

Mr. Vidal obviously sympathizes | Whether the purpose is to soak up the scenery, 











with Julian against the Christians, | raid the art galleries, or marry impoverished v 
and this gives his novel, when con- but titled Europeans, a million Americans | 
sidered simply as history, the bias of invade Europe every year. “Americans a 


Edward Gibbon. No doubt history Abroad” recaptures the humor, romance, and 
sheer pleasure that are the trademarks of 


cannot be written without some bias, ; 
E | European travel. They’`re all here—from o” i D” i p” D” i E 


‘hristian world of the fourth te 
put thet vidoe 4 T mye E Abigail Adams to Iowa Indians breakfasting 
century was far nener mm uma! with Disraeli to Dorothea Dix to jumping AMERIGANS ABROAD 
drama and far more productive in-|“Jim Crow.” If you have ever been to 


tellectually than Mr. Vidal allows.| Europe, plan to go, or merely dream of a Two Centuries of European TENG 
Julian would be a deeper and more | future European adventure, this book is 

interesting character if Mr. Vidal} must reading. 212 pages $5.95 Foster Rhea Dulles 

had given him more worthy an- 
tagonists. 





In spite of years of suppression and official 
party-line literature, a new wave of Russian 
writers has finally emerged to follow in the 


+ footsteps of Gogol, Dostoevski, Tolstoi, Tur- 
The New Writing genev, Chekhov, and Gorki. These stories— 
> = by Aksenov, Kazakov, Rozov, Nagabin, and 
in RUSSIA Tendryakov—were chosen because they have 
è Eies the enduring qualities common to all great 
Moving panorama of the rebuilding literature at all times. Here also is a full- 
of post-war Germany at the time | length film scenario—“A.B.C.”—by Victor 
when the rS and yn seat se Translated, with an Introduction, Rozov, Russia’s most popular dramatist 
came to clash over Berlin and its . among the younger generation. 
routes of access. by Thomas P. Whitney 424 ahs $6.95 7 
It is easy, perhaps too easy, to be- 
little Mr. Uris’ gifts. His novel is not 
serious literature but journalism, and pE The University 0i Michigan Press Ann Arbor 
at times so tess 


his documentation is 
straightforward and unadorned that 


BIG CANVAS AND SMALL | 


Wars are often won and lost in the | 
political struggles that follow peace. 
In ARMAGEDDON (Doubleday, $6.95) 
Leon Uris provides a broad and 
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he seems almost to have lifted papers 
from the files of the American Mili- 
tary Government. His characters 
are flat and one-dimensional, as if 
already prefabricated for the Holly- 
wood movie in which they are bound 
to appear. Yet despite these inade- 
quacies, Mr. Uris turns out a grip- 
ping and compelling story. He has a 
keen nose for the times and places 
where the important business of 
history is being done, and he is able 
to evoke the atmosphere and tension 
of major events. Nobody can put 
this book down without being con- 
vinced that the post-war years in 
Germany, culminating in the Berlin 
airlift of 1948, were a great testing 
ground of men and ideas. 
Colonel Sean O’Sullivan, a young 
officer in the Military Government, 
has lost two younger brothers in the 
war, and he carries from that tragedy 
a fierce hatred for all Germans. Yet 
he is as just as Aristides, and suc- 
ceeds in bringing civil order and 
denazification to the town of Rom- 
baden. Sean wants to go home to 
his own life, but at the request of his 
superior officer, he yields to duty and 
goes on to service in Berlin. (Mr. 
Uris wants to stress that the Berlin 
garrison of soldiers are sacrificing | 
themselves as much as those in the | 
line of battle.) Here he meets and 
falls in love with a German girl, Er- | 
nestine, and he is racked with conflict 
between this love and the burden of 
‘hatred he carries for her people. 
Their love is impossible, and at the 
end, Sean is on his way home just as 
the battle of the airlift has been won 
and the Russians have been forced to 
abandon the blockade. His work has 
been done; but he bears away with 
him some bitter and probing ques- 
tions that he cannot yet answer. 
| Somewhere in the course of his | 
HEMINGWAY istory, Mr. Uris, too, has had a 
change of heart about the Germans, 
Sketches He begins with violently anti-Ger- | 
è man feelings, and he uses all of the 
of the author’s = į old clichés about the essential vi- 


° e ° | 
life in Paris -ciousness of the Germans as a people. | 
in the Twenties 


But as his story progresses, the Ger- 
A MOVEABLE : Russians, and they are seen to be in- 


mans become our allies against the 
FEAST dividual mixtures of good and bad, 





With engaging humor 
and a dazzling barrage 
of intellectual fire 


Louts 












Kronenberger 


launches a highly diverting 
(and literate) assault 
on some of our 
most uncivilized 
American ways 





(His targets include: Our Unhappy 
Happy Endings, Fashions in Vul- 
garity, The Writer at Large, Re- 
flections and Complaints of Late 
Middle Age, Whatever Became of 

Personal Ethics?) 


$4.95, now at better bookstores 
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‘$25 
S52 


ERNEST 


like every other people. Mr. Uris, 
like Sean himself, seems still to be 
struggling to take a just but enlight- 
ened view of that very thorny ques- 
tion of the German character. 





$4.95 at all bookstores 


While Mr. Uris’ story has the 
proportions of a gigantic opera, THE. 
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A CELEBRATED NOVEL 
FROM SWEDEN— 


DOCTOR 
GLAS 


By Hjalmar Soderberg 









WE This is a powerful novel, remi- 
niscent of Ibsen, Strindberg, and 
more recently the films of Ingmar 
Bergman in its piercing psychologi- 
cal insights and its revelation of the 
inner lives of its characters. Origi- 
nally published in 1905 and for 
many years celebrated in Europe, 
it has not been available until now 
in an English translation. 


E The story of an honorable doc- 
tor’s moral disintegration through 
his involvement with another man’s 
wife, DOCTOR GLAS moves with a 
painful, brooding urgency into the 
explosive world of human conflict. 


At all bookstores + $3.95 
ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 
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SOUL OF KINDNESS, by ELIZABETH | 
Taytor (Viking, $3.95), resembles a | 
small piece of chamber music. Mrs. 
Taylor speaks with a quiet voice, | 
which at times is almost no louder 
than a whisper; yet her handling of 
human relationships is so sure that 
when the climax comes, though we 
have hardly been aware that it has’ 
been developing, it is as explosive as | 
a clap of thunder. 

The theme of this novel is the 
harm that good people can do. Flora 
is young and beautiful, and she 
bestows her innocence and goodwill 
all about her. The only trouble is 
that the recipients of her benevolence 
are often left writhing in irritation at 
her blandness. Her husband, Rich- 
ard, is frustrated, feeling that he is | 
not encountering a real human being 
in his wife, and he takes up for a 
while with another woman. Her 
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Announcing a new 
English edition 
in four volumes of 


Aleksandr 
Pushkin’s 


novel in verse 


EUGENE Wil 
ONEGIN -rieni 


tive English version of Pushkin’s 

Translated from the masterpiece. Volume 1 contains 
: : the first literal rendering of this 
Russian, with classic into English. Volumes 2 












mother is continually made to feel commentary, by E are eee to hep 
é Mea rilliant commentary. In volume 
inadequate. All the other people in Vladimir 4. the Russian edition of 1837 is 
the circle of her marriage serve as reproduced. With an extensive in- 
minor martyrs to Flora’s goodness. Nabokov troduction,twoappendices, index. 


To be sure, they are rather a can- The 4 volumes, boxed: $18.50 
tankerous and high-strung bunch — 
an odd mixture of middle-class and 
bohemian types that Mrs. Taylor 
has assembled out of the London | 
suburbs. Yet, in their very mixture | 
of good and bad, they are indi- 
viduals with a depth that Flora is 
too good to reach. 

The climax occurs when Flora’s 
good offices, turned upon a sensitive 
young man, Kit, subtly provoke him 
to an attempted suicide. She re- 
ceives an anonymous letter telling 
her just what she is and just what 
she has done; and for a while we 
watch this beautiful creature dis- 
integrate in tears and despair before 
her own shattered image. But her 
innocent assurance is too strong for 
despair; and at the end, as blind to 
herself as always, she has become the 
old Flora once again and is carrying 
on as ever. 

Nowadays, when so many novel- 
ists are inclined to roar, stamp, and 
shout to make their points, it is a 
pure joy to read a novel so restrained 
and reticent as this. Yet there are 
times when we wish Mrs. Taylor 
might raise her voice a little and | 
give way to a passion that the depth 
of her insight demands. 





Published by Bollingen Foundation. Distributed by Pantheon Books, 
22 East 51st St., New York, N.Y. 10022. For detailed catalogue, write 
to Bollingen Series, 140 East 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 10021. 





“This momentous question, like a fire-bell 
in the night, awakened and filled me 
with terror.” |= |§= —Thomas Jefferson 





On the tenth anniversary of the 
Supreme Court ruling against 
school segregation, the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning author of The Up- 
rooted takes a penetrating look 
atthe Civil Rights developments 
of the past decade. Fire-BeLL 
IN THE NiGHT shows why inte- 
gration presents greater diffi- 
culties than we had imagined, 
and describes the subtle 
change that has increased 
the distance between the Ne- 
gro and other American mi- 
norities. In bold detail, Pro- 
fessor Handlin predicts 
what will happen if we con- 
tinue to confuse the vital 
issues. His is an urgent 
message of reason and 
restraint, a fire-bell in the 
night of the twentieth 
century. $3.50 





TRAVELERS EAST AND WEST 


Despite the Soviet thaw, the gulf ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 
between Russian official attitudes 


and ours on many matters is still as | 
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AMERICA 


wide as the ocean. When one of 
their better-known writers, VIKTOR 
NEKRASOVY, published in 1962 an ac- 
count of his travels in this country, a 
storm of official censure, touched off 
by Khrushchev himself, descended 
on his head. Nekrasov was accused 
of the sin of “bourgeois objectivism”’ 
— official jargon for the fact that he 
had been too impartial and friendly 
in his judgments of the United States. 
Now appearing in an English trans- 
lation by Elias Kulukundis, BOTH 
SIDES OF THE OCEAN (Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, $4.50) is a fresh and 
lively travel book that will strike 
most Americans as expressing the 
author’s deep loyalty to his own 
country even as he tries to open him- 
self to the experience of another 
people and land. 

Viktor Nekrasov seems to be an 
altogether engaging person. He did 
not meet many Americans because 
he was here only a few weeks and 
was taken on one of those whirlwind 
tours in which the visitor is hustled 
around and not left to soak up any 
one spot. But he did walk about on 
his own a bit and at least got the 
feeling of the buildings and streets of 
New York City. Originally trained 
as an architect, Mr. Nekrasov ad- 
mired some of our modern buildings 
and indicates quite pointedly that 
Russian efforts in this field have 


fallen far short of being revolu- 


tionary. 

He even got to like some examples 
of modern art that he saw here, 
though he strikes us as a little naive 
on the subject. The art and litera- 
ture of this century, after all, have 
been closed to the Russians for more 
than a generation, and it will be 
some time, if ever, before they can 
discriminate the good and the bad 
within modern art. But there is no 
doubt that Nekrasov’s effort to look 
sympathetically at some works of 


modern art was one of the things. 


that got him in hot water with the 
officials back home. 

Perhaps, however, what made most 
trouble for him was his plea for 
friendship between the two coun- 
tries, in which he acknowledged the 
enormous contribution the United 
States made toward winning the 
Second World War. The official 
line under“Stalin was that Russia 
won the war almost single-handedly, 
with very negligible help from the 
Allies. Although this may not be 
the emphasis today, the myth seems 
to persist among the Russian people, 
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buy some Bonds soon. They’re 
good for your future. 
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and the officials think it well not to 
disturb it. 

The condemnation of this book re- 
veals that Khrushchev has some very 
serious problems to contend with in 
the Russian thaw. Having started 
it, he has now somehow to control it 
lest it develop into a widening crack 
between a younger and more liberal 
generation and the older group of 
Party functionaries. Beyond a cer- 
tain point, the process of liberaliza- 
tion could even threaten the security 
of the Party itself. It is good to be 
friendly to the West, but not too 
friendly, as Nekrasov has learned to 
his own dismay. 


Exactly the same question — 
where will destalinization end? — 
is, according to Isaac Don LEVINE in 
I REDISCOVER RUSSIA (Duell, Sloan & 
Pierce, $4.95), the most momen- 
tous issue now confronting the So- 


viets; and he contends that the 
process, once started, cannot be 
halted. 


Though he has been attacked as a 
Red-baiter and propagandist, Mr. 
Levine has been one of our more 
knowledgeable journalists on Rus- 
sian affairs for more than forty years. 
Not only is he fluent in the language, 
but he has an intimate knowledge of 
Russian history and of Communist 
leaders since the Revolution. Many 
of his accusations of the Stalin 
regime that he made in the 1930s 
turned out later to be historical fact. 
He is, therefore, to be taken as a 
seasoned witness on Soviet affairs, 
and his verdict on the present drift 
of things there, which he holds to be 
favorable to the West, cannot be dis- 
missed as merely wishful thinking. 

In view of his past record of anti- 
Communism, Mr. Levine was sur- 
prised that he was able to obtain 
visas for a trip to Russia last year. 
He had no wish to make a tour, but 
only to obtain access to certain 
archives for a history of the Soviets, 
on which he is now at work. Most 
of the present book deals with his 
maneuvers to get around the ar- 
chivists, and only incidentally re- 
ports on the conditions of the coun- 
try and people as a whole. 

Yet a good many of these small 
incidents are revealing. Mr. Levine 
found the image of Stalin still a 
troubling one. ‘Sure,’ a cabman 
told him, “Stalin made big mis- 
takes, but the people loved him just 
the same.” And Mr. Levine found 
Stalin to be a hero in his native Cau- 


casus. Elsewhere, however, a more 
liberal attitude had emerged. On 
his last evening in Russia, Mr. Lev- 
ine had dinner with a fairly high- 
placed Russian (unnamed) who told 
him that the process of destaliniza- 
tion had only started and that, in 
view of Chinese pressure, Russian 
ties with the West would grow 
stronger. The conversation left Mr. 
Levine with the heartening conclu- 
sion that the tide of history had now 
decisively shifted toward the West — 
a prophecy from which we may take 
heart, since Mr. Levine has not al- 
ways been wrong in his judgments on 
Russian history. 


LEGACY 


The recent death of BRENDAN 
BEHAN, at the age of thirty-nine, 
was a great loss to Irish letters and to 
the cause of humanitarianism all 
over the world. For the last few 
years he had been ailing and his 
literary production had been slight. 
But he was a writer of such natural 
gifts — of humor, poetry, and pathos 
— that one expected from him some 
larger and more imposing work 
toward which everything earlier, 
good as it was, seemed a prepara- 
tion. Indeed, the very naturalness of 
his gifts made his writing seem effort- 
less and therefore not always valued 
as highly as it deserved. 

In THE SCARPERER (Doubleday, 
$3.95) Brendan Behan’s voice from 
beyond the grave turns out to be as 
irrepressible and unpredictable as 
ever. That his last work was to be a 
murder mystery was hardly to be 
expected; though if it had to be a 
whodunit, one could foresee that he 
would also cut up with comic jigs 
and reels. 

To ‘“‘scarper,” in the criminal’s 
argot, is to escape from prison. The 
scarperer here is a mastermind who 
helps prisoners escape for devious 
purposes of his own, and his presence 
is first felt to be as invisible and po- 
tent as that of the devil himself. The 
story, very ingeniously plotted, be- 
gins in an atmosphere of baleful 
mystery; but once launched, Mr. 
Behan’s mirth runs away with it, and 
the climax is like a combination of 
the Keystone Cops and one of Bemel- 
mans’ fantasies about left-bank ec- 
centrics. It is quite like Brendan 
Behan to have offered as his last 
round for the house a light trifle, 
gorgeously entertaining, to carry on 
the road with us. 
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The 
other 
side 


THE WAR 

FOR AMERICA 
1775-1783 

By Piers Mackesy 


Seen through the eyes of the 
British protagonists, the Amer- 
ican Revolution becomes an en- 
tirely different war. England’s 
troubles were titanic: wars 
with America, France, Spain; 
threats of invasion; struggles 
to maintain control of the seas 
and Channel and to divide her 
European enemies; rebellious 
colonies all over the world. In 
this rich and thoroughly en- 
grossing history, the Revolu- 
tion is viewed as part of this 
far greater struggle—a 20th- 
century-scale world war fought 
with 18th-century technology. 
566 pages. Illustrated. $10.00 


The 
turning 
point 


THE JOURNALS 
AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 
NOTEBOOKS 

OF RALPH 
WALDO EMERSON 
Volume IV, 1832-1834 
Edited by 

Alfred R. Ferguson 


Delightfully direct, intensely 
moving, these new pages in 
Emerson’s Journals are full of 
maturing reflections. After 
leaving the ministry, he toured 
Europe for 10 months where he 
met and exchanged ideas with 
Landor, Lafayette, Carlyle, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge, but 
it was after his return to Amer- 
ica that the Emerson we know 
began to emerge. Through these 
Journals we witness the evolu- 
tion of his inner commitment 
to being a recorder for man in 
the process of thinking. Also 
available: Vols. I, II, and III 
covering the years 1819-1832. 
Belknap Press Books. 
Each volume, $10.00 


Ask your bookseller 
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a Just Published ns 
The African Past 


In this companion volume to his popular 
The Lost Cities of Africa and Black Mother, 
Mr. Davidson has compiled the unique 
and dramatic chronological story of Afri- 
can growth from antiquity to modern 
times. More than one hundred authors— 
European, Asian, and American—and a 
rich store of African records have been 
brought together to provide a picture of. 
Africa much closer to reality than the 
colonial stereotype that has persisted for 
decades. Illustrated. 
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The Lost Cities of Africa 
By BASIL DAVIDSON. Winner of the Anis- 
field-Wolf Award. “Here is a book: which 
must inspire all Africans to a pride in. our 
past.’’-—Dr. KWAME NKRUMAH, Prime Min- 
ister of Ghana. Illustrated. Cloth $6.50. 
Paper $2.25 


Black Mother 
The Years of the African Slave Trade 

By BASIL DAVIDSON. A detailed history of 
the African slave trade during the years 
1450-1850. “A book of such brilliant and 
orderly scholarship that a dark continent 
is flooded with light.” — HENRIETTA BUCK- 
MASTER, The Christian Science Monitor. 

Illustrated. $6.50 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


The various narrators of ALBERTO 
MorAVIA’S MORE ROMAN TALES (Far- 
rar, Straus, $4.75) are all male, all 
residents of Rome, and nearly all 
involved in difficulties occasioned 
by women or money. ‘The variety of 
changes that Mr. Moravia rings with 
these two bells is extraordinary, par- 
ticularly since he scorns fancy work 
with slang or dialect. An elderly 
butler, a middle-aged mechanic, a 
beatnik youth mad for rock and roll, 
all speak the same tongue — yet 
each is a distinct, recognizable char- 
acter whose style of thought, like 
his problems, is uniquely his own. 
By throwing away almost every fic- 
tional device invented since 1800, 
Mr. Moravia has created stories with 
a fine air of freshness and clarity. 

Nothing of the sort can be re- 
ported of GIOVANNI GUARESCHI’S 
COMRADE DON CAMILLO (Farrar, 
Straus, $3.95), although previous 
acquaintance may have something 
to do with my lack of enthusiasm for 
this book. The first sight of the wily 
village priest and the bumbling 
Communist mayor and their re- 
ciprocal badgering act is amusing, 
but they do not wear well through a 
succession of volumes. This time 
the tale is set in Russia, supposedly, 
but it’s the same old vaudeville turn 
all the way. 

The editors of the abridged John- 
son’s Dictionary, E. L. McAdam, Jr., 
and George Milne, have now edited 
A JOHNSON READER (Pantheon, 
$6.50). The book includes samples 
of Johnson as essayist, biographer, 
prefacer, satirist, and talker. A 
quick look at Johnson the talker is 
sure bait to lure the reader into the 
slower progress of his formal writing, 
for the doctor was a man of truly 
irresistible brilliance. 

THE NIGHT OF THE GENERALS 
(Harper & Row, $4.95), by Hans 
HeELLMUT Kirst, is a savage, often 
savagely funny antimilitarist novel. 
It has so many ramifications into 
the fields of politics, society, and 
even psychology that to label it 
merely antimilitary is unfair, but 
it would be equally unfair to give 
away Mr. Kirst’s tricky plot by 
explaining in advance where it is 
going. He has created, using char- 
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acters who are reduced to caricature 
symbols in the manner of Dickens, 
a sort of Euclidian theorem about 
war and warriors. General Sherman 
crammed the same thing into three 
words, but Mr. Kirst’s extended 
demonstration is interesting reading. 
German authors are seldom terse. 

MUSIC OF THE MIND: 1000 YEARS 
OF EUROPEAN POETRY (Grosset & 
Dunlap, $2.95) is precisely what the 
title suggests — an anthology of 
translations from continental Euro- 
pean poets since the eleventh cen- 
tury. The editors, Ricuarp Mc- 
LAUGHLIN and Howarpb E. SLACK, 
have omitted men like Dante and 
Goethe on the sensible grounds that 
they cannot be adequately repre- 
sented in an anthology and should, 
in any case, be studied at length. 
By concentrating on less unwieldy 
poets, the editors have presented a 
varied, useful, interesting collection. 
The translations are by various 
hands, and if not all of them are 
equally good, it is a condition only 
to be expected. At least, there is no 
monotony of style —a steady, de- 
cent mediocrity is one of the worst 
sins of anthologies. Greece and the 
Balkans are not included, nor any- 
thing from the British Isles; this 
is probably the only international, 
long-range poetry collection ever 
sent to press without Pangur Ban. 

WATER AND LIFE (Atheneum, $5.75), 
the latest book by the naturalists 
Lorus and MARGERY MILNE, covers 
more aspects of water than one 
would think, offhand, existed. From 
how much of it there is in the human 
body, to contamination with atomic 
waste carried by migratory water- 
fowl, the Milnes have run down 
every scrap of information available 
about water, and they here present 
it in uncomplicated, well-organized 
terms. Water and Life is a serious 
book, but not a dire treatise on im- 
minent disaster. If the pollution of 
streams is depressing, the reader is 
soon cheered by an account of prog- 
ress in making fresh water from the 
sea, and the Milnes balance their 
examples of stupidity in the use of 
pesticides with descriptions of vari- 
ous ingenious water traps for farming 
in desert areas. Unhappily, the ex- 
amples of water traps all seem to 
date from the late Stone Age. We 
have since forgotten what we knew 
about this kind of agriculture. ‘The 
book is a wonderful medley of fact, 
argument, and exhortation, inter- 
esting all the way. 
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The Atlantic Extra 
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See Europe first. 
That’s natural. 


(Then see South America. That’s overwhelming!) 
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And no country in South America will 
overwhelm you quite like Peru. 

The lost city of Machu Picchu hid 
above the clouds for almost 400 years. 
Now you can explore its watchtowers, 
temples, baths and terraces. And peer 
down 2,000 feet to the Urubamba 
river rushing on towards the Amazon. 

See Cuzco, too—the oldest living 
city in the Western Hemisphere. It was 
the “navel” of the world to the Incas, 
“El Dorado” to the Spanish, who 
stripped gold sheathing from its walls 
to build churches, palaces, villas. And 


Surf boarding at Lima’s Waikiki Beach. (That’s its na 
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nowhere does the charm of Colonial 
Spain live on as it does in Peru’s 
capital, Lima. The home of the first 
university in the new world, it also 
offers some of the best dining and 
antique-hunting on the continent. 

Peru is only $401 away from Miami, 
round-trip Jet Economy fare. And it 
costs little more to include Santiago, 
Buenos Aires and dozens of other 
overwhelming sights. 

Panagra, the only U.S. airline spe- 
cializing only in South American travel, 
offers the most frequent jets to Peru, 
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Trece Monedas is one of Lima’s many elegant restaurants. 
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Chile, Argentina. You fly with con- 
fidence, over the routes of National, 
Pan Am and Panagra. 

Reservations? See your travel agent. 
Or call Pan Am, Panagra’s sales agent. 


As a public service, Panagra reminds 
you that visitors are coming to our coun- 
try. You can help them save time, get 


information, have more fun. When you 
help visitors . . . you help America, EPA 
and Americans everywhere ! Ca 
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WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 


A logical extension of today’s telephone service... 


Bell System introduces PICTUREPHONE 


Both ends of telephone 
conversations are pictured; 
people phone by appointment 
from family-type booths 

in attended centers. 


New York (Grand Central Station), 
Chicago (Prudential Building), 
Washington (National Geographic 
Society Building) have service. 


Bell System PICTUREPHONE service 
now lets callers see as well as talk 
on the telephone. And ‘‘hands-free”’ if 
they wish. 

For the first time, people can make a 
visual telephone call to another city— 
the latest example of the research, in- 
vention and development that are con- 
stantly improving the communications 
we provide. 


The new service is being offered in the 
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service 


cities listed at the left. Bell System 
attendants at each local center help 
callers enjoy prearranged face-to-face 
visits with friends or relatives in either 
of the other cities. 


Further development of PICTURE- 
PHONE service is still in the future. 
3ut the service is another step toward 
our goal of providing you with better, 
warmer, more nearly complete commu- 
nication by telephone. 


ysi e m Serving you 
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AUGUST 


TERENCE PRITTIE 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
JOHN L’HEUREUX 
JEREMY LARNER 

DON GEIGER 

WALTER LIPPMANN 


THE YOUNG POETS: 
COBURN FREER 
_ GREG KUZMA 
JEAN VALENTINE 
ROSEMARY DANIELL 
ADRIANNE MARCUS 
RALPH MALONEY 
SHEILA BURNFORD 
PHOEBE-LOU ADAMS 
DAVID CORNEL DeJONG 
ROBERT RUSSELL 


FRANCOISE GILOT and 
CARLTON LAKE 
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A Bat in the Monastery — A POEM 


TN > Pipe UA GS Rise AR 
Bomb Shop in the Nile: Target Israel 
George Catlett Marshall 
What Do They Get From Rock ’n’ Roll? 
Tree Watching — A POEM 
‘Tomorrow’s World: 


Walter Lippmann Answers Questions From 
the Germans 


Running Out to Spring 
Diminutive Me Sleeps Green — 
First Love 

Bridal Luncheon 

Rider 

Benny — A STORY 

Walking 


A Rough Map of Greece: Athens by Moonlight 


August — A POEM 
Pike Fishing by Bell 


ATLANTIC EXTRA 


Pablo Picasso’s Love: La Femme-Fleur 


ATLANTIC REPORTS 


Washington — West Germany — India 


CHARLES W. MORTON — W. F. MIKSCH — STUART HEMSLEY — ELIZABETH THOMAS — 


A.B.C. 
MITCHELL GOODMAN 
HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


EDWARD WEEKS 
WILLIAM BARRETT 
PHOEBE ADAMS 


ACCENT ON LIVING 


Provence 

Record Reviews 
ATLANTIC BOOKSHELF 
The Peripatetic Reviewer 
Reader’s Choice 
Potpourri 


COVER PAINTING, La Femme-Fleur, BY PABLO PICASSO 
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as Cassius. Just released! 


highly acclaimed albums shown on this 

page for only $1 (plus shipping), as your 
introduction to an unprecedented cultural proj- 
ect—and a whole new dimension in the enjoy- 
ment of the world’s greatest plays. 

Listening to these recordings is an unforget- 
table experience. Here, through the ear and the 
“mind’s eye,” you sense an immediacy rarely 
possible even at good stage presentations, You 
follow all the whispered plottings, the outra- 
geous puns, the soaring love lyrics . . . hear the 
ringing trumpets, the clash of swords in battle 
... find yourself swept into the colorful world 
of Shakespeare’s characters. 


Y i ARE INVITED to accept any one of the 


Why these albums are so eagerly received 


The Shakespeare Recording Society has under- 
taken, for the first time, to produce on long- 
playing records all of the plays of William 
Shakespeare — not excerpts or “modern” 
abridgements, but full-length, full-scale dra- 
matic productions which bring into your home 
all of the fresh and vital spirit of the plays as 
they were meant to be performed. 


To help realize this project, a most unusual 
repertory company has been created. Partici- 
pating players include Sir John Gielgud, Claire 
Bloom, Richard Burton, Siobhan McKenna, 
Rex Harrison, Margaret Leighton, Sir Ralph 
Richardson, Dame Edith Evans, and other per- 
formers of equal renown. 

These productions represent the ultimate ex- 
pression of Shakespeare’s genius in our time. 
They are to Shakespeare what the Metropoli- 
tan Opera is to the world of opera. Even minor 
roles are often filled by star performers. 
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for only 


For families with school-age children, here is the most exciting introduction to the 
world’s greatest plays... performed by the outstanding actors and actresses of our time 


Choose any 
hakespeare plays 
$ 


with membership 


ROMEO anD JULIET 
starring Claire 
Bloom, Albert Finney 
and Dame Edith 
Evans. ‘The season’s 
most notable re- 


MACBETH starring 
Anthony Quayle. 
“The finest record- 
ing of a Shakespeare 
play I have ever 
heard.’’—Paul Kresh, 


CORIOLANUS star- 
ring Richard Burton, 
Jessica Tandy, and 
Kenneth Haigh. 
“Tautly dramatized 
...continuously pro- 


ANTONY anD CLEO- 
PATRA starring 
Pamela Brown and 
Anthony Quayle in 
the title roles. “The 
best Antony avail- 


JULIUS CAESAR starring Sir Ralph 
Richardson as Caesar and John Mills 


Catalogue price: $17.85 


lease!” — LIFE 
Catalogue price: $17.85 





An ideal introduction for young people 


Through the magic of these recorded perform- 
ances, school-age boys and girls can become 
acquainted at first-hand with the greatest char- 
acters in literature ... the towering tragic he- 
roes, Hamlet, Macbeth, and King Lear...the 
delightful romantic figures, Beatrice and Bene- 
dick ... Juliet ... Petruchio and his Kate. To 
hear their lines interpreted with warmth, clar- 
ity and intelligence is an experience which stim- 
ulates in the whole family a real and lasting in- 
terest in our most important literary heritage. 


Choose only the plays you want 
As a member of the society, you are offered 
each new full-length production at a substan- 


tial saving. Although these albums — including 
program notes and separate text volume—cost 


HI FI/STEREO REVIEW 
Catalogue pfice: $11.90 


able!” —TIME 


vocative” — REPORTER 
Catalogue price: $17.85 


Catalogue price: $17.85 


TO INTRODUCE YOU AND YOUR FAMILY TO 


the Shakespeare 
Recording Society 


non-members far more, you pay only $8.90 and 
$12.90 for two-record and three-record boxed 
sets. Stereo and monaural versions are avail- 
able at the same price. 

You need purchase only four albums over 
the next two years—choosing from forthcoming 
selections or the Society’s extensive library of — 
recorded Shakespearean works. Under the So- 
ciety’s liberal bonus plan, you receive a noted 
Caedmon spoken-word recording (catalogue 
price: $5.95 or more) as a free gift with every 
second album you accept. 

To take advantage of this Charter Member- 
ship offer, use the coupon below and indicate > 
the album you want for only $1. If not de- 
lighted, you may return it within 10 days, can- 
cel your membership, and owe nothing. 


ENROLL NOW—SEND NO MONEY 
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p J The Shakespeare Recording Society 
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Please send me the complete Shakespeare Recording Society album 
checked at the right and bill me only $1, plus small shipping charge. Also 
enroll me as a member in the Society. I will be notified in advance of all 
new releases, and may also choose from a wide range of albums already 
issued. My only obligation is to accept four additional albums over the 
next two years. I will pay the special members’ price of only $8.90 for 
two-record albums and $12.90 for three-record albums (same low price 
for monaural and stereo). With every second purchase, I will receive a 
valuable Caedmon spoken-word recording FREE. 


If not delighted, return trial album in 10 days to cancel membership 
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Note: Canada is included in this membership invitation. 


Check the album 
you want for only $1 
with membership: 


O JULIUS CAESAR 
O ROMEO AND 
JULIET 


O MACBETH 

O CORIOLANUS 

O ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA 

Until further notice 

send records in: 


O Monaural (play on 
any 3314 LP phono- 
graph) 

O Stereo (play only 
on stereophonic 
equipment) 
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IMPORTANT FOR EVERY BOOK-READING FAMILY TO- 
YOU CAN NOW CONTINUOUS 
FOR ONLY s] A VOLUME ~- as a mem 


Begin at once by choosing any of the sets below (up to 6 volumes) in an experimental 


--- YOU SIMPLY AGREE TO BUY THREE CLUB SELECTIONS OR ALTERNATES WITHIN THE NEXT 
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404. THE SECOND 469. THE NEW ILLUS- 281. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 453. THE WORLD’S 
WORLD WAR TRATED MEDICAL The War Years GREAT THINKERS 
by WINSTON S$. CHURCHILL ENCYCLOPEDIA by CARL SANDBURG Edited by saxe COMMINS and 
Retail prices, FOR HOME USE Illustrated ROBERT N. LINSCOTT 
if bought separately, total $39 Edited by Retail price $36 Retail price $14.95 


ROBERT E. ROTHENBERG, M.D. 


Retail price $50 


IF YOU PREFER YOU MAY CHOOSE THIS 
8-VOLUME SET FOR’$1.50 A VOLUME 


Britain World Revolution Democra: is 
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609. THE HARPER 599. THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION 282. A HISTORY OF THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA by WILL DURANT and ARIEL DURANT ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
OF SCIENCE PEOPLES 
Edited by JAMES R. NEWMAN Retail prices total $86 by WINSTON $. CHURCHILL 
Illustrated 


Retail prices, 


Retail price $35 if bought separately, total $24 








LY ACQUIRE SETS LIKE THESE 
ber of the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


**3-book’’subscription 
TWELVE MONTHS 
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428. THE WORLD 624. THE WORLD 
OF MATHEMATICS OF THE PAST 
Edited by by JACQUETTA HAWKES 


Illustrated 
Retail price $20 


JAMES R. NEWMAN 


Retail price $25 
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560. BERNARD SHAW 
Complete Plays 
with Prefaces 
Retail price $45 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: the most economical system 
ever devised for building up a home library 


HE OBVIOUS purpose of this experi- 

mental membership is to have you dis- 
cover, by experience, the extraordinary 
opportunity you will have as a member of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club to buiid a 
well-rounded home library at little cost— 
through the Club’s unique Book-Dividend 
system. You will be in a position to acquire 
—as long as you choose to remain a member 


-—other valuable sets, or expensive single 


volumes, all for trifling sums. 


Æx YOU BEGIN AT ONCE AND THE 
SYSTEM IS SIMPLE ¢ With each one of 
the three books you engage to buy during 
the trial, as well as with those you buy 
later, if you continue, you will receive a 
Book-Dividend Certificate. Each Certificate, 
together with a nominal sum, usually $1.00 
or $1.50—occasionally more for unusually 
expensive works—can be redeemed for a fine 
library volume of your choice. At present 
more than 100 different works are available 
for this purpose. 


* HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? The 
Club’s Book-Dividend system actually is 
patterned upon the profit-sharing plan of 
consumer cooperatives. A portion of the 
amount members pay for the books they 
buy is accumulated and invested in entire 
editions of valuable books and sets through 
special contractual arrangements with the 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


O NOT SEND MONEY ...A BILL WILL BE SENT WITH YOUR SET === 
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publishers in each 
case. These are the 
Club’s Book-Divi- 
dends, and members 
are free to choose 
among them. Over the past thirty-odd years 
Club members have received through this 
Book-Dividend system — which lately has 
been widened and vastly improved — the 
staggering total of over $296,000,000 worth 
of books (retail value). 


Ææ GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READ- 
ING FAMILY © No whit less important 
than this almost incredible library-building 
plan are three other long-proved benefits 
of membership in the Club. First, as a 
member, you have a wide choice among 
the new books—more than 200 a year. 
Second, the Club’s prices to members on 
the average are 20% below retail prices— 
a continuing economy over and above the 
savings on Book-Dividends. Finally, and 
perhaps most important, you will discover 
that the Book-of-the-Month Club’s unique 
method of operation really insures you 
against missing the new books you fully 
intend to read, but so often fail to read 
through sheer oversight or overbusyness. 
This insurance alone—if it works out in 
your case, as it has with literally hundreds 
of thousands of busy readers—makes the 
suggested trial good sense. 
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Please enroll me as a trial member of the Book-of-the-Month Club and send me the library set 
or sets—up to six volumes—whose number(s) I have indicated in the box below, billing me $1 for 
each volume ($1.50 a volume if I select the 8-volume Story of Civilization), I agree to purchase 
at least three monthly Selections—or Alternates—during the first year I am a member. Members’ 
prices for these books average 20% less than retail prices. I have the right to cancel my member- 
ship any time after buying these three books. During the trial and thereafter, if I continue, I am 
to receive a Book-Dividend Certificate with every Selection—or Alternate—I buy. Each Certificate 
together with a nominal sum can be redeemed for a Book-Dividend which I may choose from a 
wide variety always available. (A small charge is added to all book shipments to cover postage and 
mailing expense.) PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club will offer two or more books together at 


a special combined price. Such purchases are counted as a single book in fulfilling the membership 
obligation. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER(S) IN BOX THE SET OR SETS YOU WANT | | 
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The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND are regis- 
tered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., in the U.S, Patent Office and in Canada, 


The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


A immensely successful cooperative effort of 
Republican and Democratic leaders in the House 
and Senate in fashioning a civil rights bill is a 
heartening demonstration that representative gov- 
ernment can meet its responsibilities. Great credit 
must go to the spirit of bipartisanship which 
animated the men in both parties in dealing with 
a grave national problem. Senator Dirksen per- 
formed throughout the long Senate fight with a 
statesmanship tempered only by a clear under- 
standing of what was politically possible. He was 
ably assisted by Senator Kuchel, the Republican 
Whip, who has always commanded respect from 
both sides of the aisle. 


In the House, the greatest credit goes to Rep- 
resentative William M. McCulloch of Ohio, the 
senior Republican on the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. He and other representatives who guided 
the bill through the House early this year worked 
constantly with Senate leaders during the filibuster 
in preparing the final draft. 


More than a year ago, President Kennedy ini- 
tiated a series of White House meetings with 
business, labor, religious, and regional groups. 
President Johnson continued the effort in a variety 
of ways, repeatedly urging business leaders with 
whom he met to employ more Negroes. Indeed, 
he was hard at work on this aspect of the problem 
while he was Vice President. Under the Plans 
for Progress program, which he directed, more 
than two hundred large businesses with millions 
of employees promised equality of opportunity in 
hiring and promotion practices. The same kind 
of pledges were obtained from many labor unions. 
Since becoming President, Johnson has repeatedly 
urged businessmen to use their influence not only 
in their companies but also in their communities 
to explain why the federal government sponsored a 
civil rights bill. 





Governor Scranton spoke forcefully to the prob- 
lem of reconciliation when he said: “Let us be 
done with the fear of the black man and the fear 


of the white man. ... And let us have the 
courage to say that there are those in each party 
who wish to trade on both.” 


The answer to violence 


Yet the summer has brought on more violence 
and lawlessness in many parts of the country. A 
considerable number of Negro leaders recognized 
their responsibility when in the spring they op- 
posed, with risk to their leadership positions, the 
proposal for mass stall-ins on the highways leading 
to the New York World’s Fair. Many of those 
same leaders spoke out against the wave of crime 
and violence that struck the New York subways. 
While the Administration has been deeply con- 
cerned about the lawlessness, federal jurisdiction 
to act is limited. The Administration has urged 
greater use of the local police power to protect 
citizens and has itself concentrated on the prob- 
lem of removing the underlying causes of crime. 


Both the Justice Department and the Labor 
Department have stepped up their support of a 
series of programs designed to provide training and 
jobs for juveniles. Those who have worked on the 
programs in Harlem report that hopelessness is 
the greatest obstacle to progress. They are con- 
vinced that they must persevere in trying to pro- 
vide a basis of hope for those who are without it. 
Local governments in cities such as New York, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, and Chicago have been 
eager to support every type of rehabilitation pro- 
gram the federal government is authorized to 
conduct. It has long been recognized in Washing- 
ton that frustrations and disappointments will 
continue to plague the Negro community. That 
is why the Administration has planned an educa- 
tional program to explain the aims and purposes 





Odd Lot 





System 





of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Read how this unique system makes buying and selling 
even a single share of stock so quick and easy. 


Finding a buyer for just one share of 
stock, when you want to sell, may have 
the ring of the needle-in-the-haystack 
problem. But a remarkable system 
at the New York Stock Exchange has 
helped make it possible, and for most 
stocks usually in a matter of minutes. 

It’s called the odd-lot system. 

In the early days of the Exchange’s 
172-year history, investors traded in any 
number of shares. As the years passed, 
trading tended to concentrate in round 
lois, usually 100 shares. Finding buyers 
and sellers for smaller amounts became 
increasingly difficult. So dealers began 
to specialize in buying and selling odd 
lots of 1 to 99 shares, dealing with other 
Exchange Members with such orders to 
execute for their customers. 

Round lots still account for some 
92% of the shares bought and sold by 
the public on the Exchange. But odd-lot 
dealers execute more than one-third of 
all the public orders. 

Here’s how the unique odd-lot system 
works: 


E You order your Member Firm broker 
to buy or sell any number of shares 
from 1 to 99, 


@ Your order is relayed to the post on 
the floor of the Exchange where your 
stock is traded. There it is picked up by 
an odd-lot dealer. 


E One of the most important features of 
the odd-lot system is that if you place 
your order “at the market,” meaning the 
prevailing market price, the dealer exe- 
cutes it at a price based on the first round- 
lot sale after he receives your order. 

For example, if you're selling an odd 
lot and the round-lot price for 100 
shares is under $40 a share, the odd- 
lot dealer buys your stock for 1/8 of a 
point (1244¢) a share under that price. 
If it is $40 or higher, he gives you 1⁄4 ofa 
point (25¢) a share less than the round- 
lot price. If you were buying, he would 
sell stock to you and add those figures 
to the round-lot price. The differential is 
the only compensation he gets for his 
service. 


m Counting your broker’s regular com- 
mission and the odd-lot dealer’s differ- 
ential, the average cost of an odd-lot 
transaction on the New York Stock Ex- 
change is estimated at just 14% of the 
total amount involved. The percentage 


is higher for small orders, lower for big 
orders. 


Your order is just one of many, of 
course. The odd-lot dealer is constantly 
buying odd lots when others want to 
sell, and selling when others want to 
buy. At times, a succession of orders 
may leave him with more shares than he 
wants, or fewer. To offset these trans- 
actions, he buys and sells in the round- 
lot market. 

Like any businessman who takes a 
risk, his goal is to make a profit while 
carrying out his specialized functions, 


The odd-lot system of the Exchange 
provides flexibility for the investor, big 
and small—the opportunity to buy or 
sell in an orderly market. This freedom 
to invest, then sell, then perhaps re- 
invest so easily in new or expanding busi-_ 
nesses is one of the dynamic forces that 
characterize the American business scene, 





Own your share of American business 
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of the bill and to emphasize the importance of 
programs designed to remove the basic causes of 
tension. 


Negro leaders are asked to urge young people 
to endure the difficulties of obtaining an education, 
because now more doors are open to Negroes with 
training and ability. Lawyers are asked to empha- 
size the citizens’ obligation to respect the law. 
Religious leaders are urged to emphasize support 
of moral values. Above all, bipartisan support of 
the civil rights act has demonstrated that repre- 
sentative government can be effective in removing 
grievances. Administration leaders from the Presi- 
dent down hope that 1964 may mark a turning 


point in the nation’s history. 


The Alliance for Progress 


The Alliance for Progress has been endlessly 
criticized for its failures, mistakes, and unfulfilled 
ambitions. Perhaps the greatest mistake of all 
was to assume that so vast a revolution as was 
envisioned could be accomplished in a short time. 
Yet the Alliance is alive today. Despite its weak- 
nesses, it probably is the single most vital force 
in the Western Hemisphere. Politicians in almost 
every Latin-American country debate and cam- 
paign on the issues raised by the Alliance. 


Those who would write it off as a lost dream 
appreciate neither the scope of the undertaking 
and its achievements to date nor the resistance of 
men and of institutions to change. A beginning 
has been made. Washington experts believe that 
there will be major successes eventually. They 
know that much more ought to be done and done 
faster. But they know also that great project 
require time. i 


Only three years ago this summer the Charter 
of Punta del Este was signed. Since then, Castro’s 
revolution has been contained; no other Latin- 
American country has succumbed to the Commu- 
nist virus. Reform has become the central political 
issue in many countries. Land reforms, tax re- 
forms, governmental reforms, and housing pro- 
grams have been launched. The Venezuelan 
government, which seemed on the verge of being 
undermined a year ago, has survived. Central 
America has a common market and a Central 
American Bank. Mexico, which harbored strong 
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Communist influences three years ago, has a 


flourishing economy and a viable and respected 


government. 


Shortly after he became President, Lyndon 
Johnson said that the Alliance should be made 
President Kennedy’s “living memorial.” He 
promised full support. In May, when discourage- 
ment was widespread, the President called the 
Latin-American ambassadors to the White House 
to reaffirm his faith in the Alliance and to promise 
“twice as much action” in the next year as in any 
previous year. 


An aide who is now serving President Johnson 
recalls that in 1961 Kennedy discussed Latin- 
American problems with some of his advisers 
almost every day. Last year, on the day before 
he made his fatal trip to Texas, a group of Latin- 
American scholars were in Washington, and it was 
suggested that Kennedy see them. He agreed to 
say a word of greeting in the Rose Garden, ex- 
plaining that he could not spare more time because 
he was preparing for the Texas trip. Nevertheless, 
after greeting the scholars, he invited them into 
his office, where for forty-five minutes he ques- 
tioned them about the Alliance and asked what 
could be done to strengthen it. By his three 
journeys as President to Latin America and by 
his other expressions of interest in the Alliance, 
Kennedy won the hearts of millions of men and 
women in the Hemisphere. 


Johnson reaffirms the goals 


When Johnson became President, his appoint- 
ment of Thomas C. Mann as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs, and also as 
Special Assistant to the President, emphasized 
his own deep interest in Hemisphere problems. 
At first, both the new President and Mann were 


suspect south of the border because of their Texas 


origin and their close ties with business. Not all 
of these suspicions have been removed, but many 
have been. In May the President addressed the 
Latin-American ambassadors, asserting his de- 
votion to the democratic ideal and promising 
to continue ‘‘to join with you to encourage de- 


-mocracy until we build a Hemisphere of free 


nations.” 


Declaring that “we have reached a turning 
point”? in the Alliance, the President said: “The 
foundations have been laid. The time calls for 
more action, not more words.. .. I can now 
say with confidence that our Alliance for Progress 
will succeed.” 


In attempting both a profound social revolution 
and speedy economic progress, the Alliance set a 
double goal. In the past, in our own country as 
well as in others, revolution and economic progress 
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sails anaes San Francisco to the Orient. 


Your course: West-Southwest. Speed: 20 knots. 
Destination: Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong, the Philip- 
pines. Along the way you'll see fish that fly, birds that 
swim, and a bow wave that glows in the night. 

Your ship itself will be an adventure. You’ll find 
that your stateroom comes with radio, telephone and 
24-hour room service. That the salt water pool is 
heated to a pleasant 78 degrees. That there are, if 
you care to count, 420 different dishes served during 
the two-week Pacific crossing. And that the voyage, 
if anything, will seem too short to meet all of the 
250 passengers aboard your great President Liner. 


Fares start at $689 First Class; $403 Economy 
Class. This fall, three bonus cruises (Oct. 24, Nov. 7 
and Nov. 21) feature five extra days, three extra 
ports, and a trip through Japan’s spectacular Inland 
Sea—at no extra cost. Later, holiday season rates 
cut the cost of a round-trip by 25% off normal one- 
way fares. See your local Travel Agent for details. 
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shout “Bellissima!” So sweet, you'll want to take it home to mother. 
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Then there’s Cinzano’s celebrated French Vermouth. As delectably dry as the 
best Gallic wit. Invariably brings out the best in company. Especially if the 


company is gin and an olive... Try Cinzano Sweet and Cinzano Extra Dry 





tonight, and become a great Italian and French lover—for life! i 
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have not often been compatible. 
The Mexican revolution, for exam- 
ple, achieved social reforms first. 
After these reforms were enforced 
and after a stable government was 
established, economic progress was 
possible. But there were many years 
of disappointment. Now the need 
for both social reform and economic 
progress is so great that the Alliance 
has determined to attempt both. 
Much help in private and public 
funds from the United States will 
be required if both jobs are to be 
done at the same time. 


Many dollars went down the drain 
in Brazil during the Goulart era 
because the United States was at- 
tempting to shore up an impossible 
government. Now, hopefully, there 
may be a stronger effort by Bra- 
zilians to meet their own problems. 
Mexico has demonstrated that it is 
imperative to have a responsible and 
effective government. 


The Alliance at the very least has 
set new standards and raised higher 
goals. It has given the younger 
generation hope. And it has caused 
Latin America to look upon itself 
as an entity. As Senator Dirksen, 
quoting Victor Hugo, wisely said of 
the civil rights bill, “Stronger than 
all the armies is the idea whose time 
has come.” It is the idea that there 
must be human progress. 


Right-wing victory in Alabama 


The loss of outstanding members 
of Congress always comes as a blow 
to Washington. This year two un- 
usually gifted members from Ala- 
bama are leaving. Early this year, 
Representative Albert Rains, rank- 
ing Democrat on the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, an- 
nounced that he would not seek re- 
election. He is sixty-two, and he has 
had about all the political wars he 
can take. Because the Alabama 
legislature refused to redistrict the 
state after the 1960 census, Alabama 
House members must run at large, 
with the low man out. 


It is a ridiculous system, but there 
is little prospect of reform with the 
Alabama political climate what it is 
today. Because of Rains’s sponsor- 
ship of progressive housing legisla- 
lation and his moderate stand on 


racial issues, there was a strong 
movement in Alabama against him. 
A few years ago, Speaker Rayburn 
said that Rains’s handling of a 
major housing bill was one of the 
most brilliant pieces of floor gen- 
eralship he had ever seen. An able 
lawyer and progressive-minded in- 
dividual, Rains is respected by his 
colleagues in both parties. 


When Alabama held its Demo- 
cratic primary without Rains on the 
list, the conservative elements com- 
bined to direct their fire at Repre- 
sentative Carl Elliott, an extraor- 
dinarily able and courageous man, 
who is only fifty and has had a 
brilliant sixteen-year record in the 
House. After President Kennedy 
won his fight to enlarge the Rules 
Committee in 1961, Elliott was as- 
signed to it. Previously he had been 
a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor and chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Special Ed- 
ucation. He was author, in the 
House, of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act of 1958. Eisenhower 
Republicans who worked with him 


on that piece of legislation regarded 
him highly. 


But Elliott was too progressive for 
his state. The extreme right wing in 
Southern politics is making steady 
gains in its fight against moderate 
and progressive men. 


Mood of the Capital 


Political leaders in both parties 
are aware that they are headed into 
another national campaign without 
coming to grips with the challenge 
of ever mounting campaign costs. 
Millions of dollars will be spent by 
both major parties between now 
and November. Proposals by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and President Ken- 
nedy to assure greater control over 
campaign spending and to encour- 
age wider citizen participation in 
campaign contributions met with no 
success in Congress. 


Fund-raising dinners, where the 
wealthy and those who are seeking 
influence or have obtained it are 
pressured to buy expensive tickets, 
have become major undertakings 
— and major bores. No one can 
deny that politicians are placed 
under heavy obligation to large con- 
tributors and that the laws gov- 
erning campaign contributions are 


breached. 
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Dreams 


About a hundred years ago, the 
Swiss philosopher Amiel wrote: 
“Tell me what you feel in your — 
room when the full moon is shin- 
ing in upon you and your lamp is 
dying out, and I will tell you how 
old you are, and I shall know if © 
you are happy.” 


We wonder if anyone ever ac- 
cepted his offer — and if so, what ~ 
dreams of love and sorrow and — 
adventure he heard. | 


We hear of people’s dreams 
every day —in letters that tell- 
about their hopes for the future. — 
And if there’s one thing weve 
learned from them, it is that the - 
best things in life, the things 
most people want, far from being 
free are likely to cost a good deal- 
of money: a house by the sea, a 
trip abroad, a business venture, 
college for the children, comfort 
in retirement. 


If you have dreams that money 
can buy but not quite enough 
money to buy them, perhaps we 
can help by suggesting how your 
surplus funds may be put to 
work to earn more funds. Write 
to us, in confidence, telling us 
what you feel in your room when 
the full moon is shining in upon 
you, and we'll do our best to 
suggest how to invest sensibly, 
Address — 


Josern C. QUINN 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHE! 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGE! 
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Fo the past year or so West Germany has been 
marking time in a political sense. After the con- 
troversy over Dr. Adenauer’s retirement from the 
chancellorship and the choice of a successor, the 
West Germans were relieved to settle down under 
the rule of the restrained and practical Professor 
Ludwig Erhard. Some of them may even have 
felt somehow a little deprived — by his lack of 
fuss, his common sense, and his quiet determina- 
tion to get on with the tasks of government. 


They felt deprived in other ways too. The 
détente in Europe between East and West had shift- 
ed world interest away from the German problem. 
With their country still divided and West Berlin 
still encircled by the Communist world, it seemed 
strange to Germans that problems like Indochina, 
Malaysia, Cuba, and the waters of the Jordan had 


=- become so much more important than their own 


affairs. 


West Germans have felt deprived by the lack of 
concrete results from Dr. Adenauer’s “crowning 
glory,” the pact of friendship and cooperation 
with France. They had genuinely believed that 
the two countries would in the future consult on 


all matters of mutual interest and, most of all, 


on changes of policy. As it has turned out, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle has gone his own way exactly as he 
did before. Bonn received no hint of his intention 
of opening diplomatic relations with the Chinese 
People’s Republic, but more than a few hints of 
his opposition to the Kennedy Round of tariff 
talks — which the West Germans themselves 
wanted to be a success. 


In addition, Bonn and Paris found themselves 
locked in what seemed to be an interminable dis- 
pute over wheat prices within the Common Mar- 
ket. In this dispute it appeared that it was the 
West Germans who were the more intransigent. 
The operative factor was that the country was led 
by an economist who has the interests of the 
German farmers very much at heart. An early 
and substantial reduction of the wheat price on 
the German internal market would be highly 
damaging to them. Their votes, moreover, are 
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vitally needed by Professor Erhard’s Christian 
Democratic Party in the next Federal election, 
which is due in the autumn of 1965. 


Doubts about De Gaulle 


West German doubts of De Gaulle’s intentions 
led to a spate of rumors in the spring and early 
summer about a possible change of French policy 
over Berlin and over the wider issues of German 
reunification and Germany’s eventual eastern 
frontiers. In his memoirs, De Gaulle had recom- 
mended acceptance of the Oder-Neisse line as 
the eastern frontier. The West Germans now 
feared that he might accept the Communist 
theory of the “three German states” (West Ger- 
many, East Germany, and West Berlin) and that 
he would even consider opening some kind of 
relations with the East German Republic. 


Adenauer, in a brief sally out of virtual political 
retirement, said that the growing warmth of 
Franco-Soviet relations was disturbing. Coming 
from the arch-apostle of Franco-German friend- 
ship, this statement had added significance. 


West Germans have been disturbed by the lack 
of progress in the field of foreign affairs. The 
Foreign Minister, Gerhard Schroeder, they were 
told, would have a much freer hand once Ade- 
nauer had retired from the chancellorship. He 
would be able to develop his own policy of ‘‘move- 
ment,” would improve relations with Eastern 
European satellite countries, and would thrust 
the issue of German reunification into the fore- 
front of the world diplomatic scene. Schroeder 
was expected to work some kind of minor miracle 
without the German people themselves doing 
anything about it. 


Here, too, there has been disappointment. With 
the shift of world interest away from Germany, 
Schroeder has been able to achieve little. He 
has, in addition, been attacked by Herr Franz- 
Josef Strauss, the former Minister of Defense, and 
by influential members of the Bavarian section 
of the Christian Democratic Union, of which 
Strauss is chairman. 


If you have a choice. 








There’s extra power 
in every engine 
any time you want it. 


One time you want it is on your 


take-off. 


On most jets, the surge of 
power you expected just doesn't 
feel like a surge at all. 


In fact, it usually takes the 
ordinary jet over a mile to get off 


the ground. 
Would you like to slip into 


takea fan-jet. 


JET IS A SERVICE MARK OF AMERICAN AIRLIN 


something a little more 
comfortable? 


Take an Astrojet. 


All of our Astrojets have 
fan-jet engines—with enough 
wer to cut one-third of 


a mile off your take-off alone. 
And you get this power on 


every jet we fly, American 
Airlines has the largest fan-jet 
fleet in the world. 


American Airlines 
and its fan-jet engine. 








TLove Letters 
to Rambler 


1 Rolf Haefner of 
| Newark, New Jer- 
sey, considered 
buying another 
make car. But that 
was before he saw 
the beautiful new 
aM ™® 1964 Rambler 

RolfHaefner American. He 
writes to us, ‘‘as the proud owner” 
of an American 220 sedan: 

















‘This year I think you 
hit the jackpot!” 


"Rambler has really gone 
out to give their 
customers something good 
for their money. 


"The American's styling is 
pleasing. The car is fun 
to drive, and, in my 
estimation, is the best on 
the market. 


"It is bigger, more 
powerful, has more trunk 
Space and is still 
economical in gas 
consumption. 


"Your company has led the 
automobile industry in so 
many things. Your Double- 
Safety Brake System is not 
found in any other car in 
this price class. 


"I will do everything to 
recommend your product and 
the people from whom I 
bought my Rambler." 





The new ’64 Rambler American 
_ is six-passenger roomy, sports-car 
smart. And it is once again the 
economy champ. The 125-hp 
American 440 won Class B and 
turned in the best gas mileage of 
all cars in all classes in the 1964 
Mobil Economy Run. See one— 
drive one—at your Rambler dealer. 





Report on West Germany 


The Bavarians still retain a large 
measure of independence from their 
other Christian Democratic col- 
leagues. ‘They continue to call them- 
selves the “Christian Social Union” 
and to regard their branch as a 
separate entity in the Bundestag. 
The Catholic Bavarians have not 
hesitated to attack Schroeder, the 
North German Protestant, on the 
grounds that he has deserted the 
straight and narrow path of Ade- 
nauer’s diplomacy. The essence of 
that diplomacy was to make the Fed- 
eral Republic, and NATO, strong, 
in the belief that this, rather than 
mobile diplomatic tactics, would 
eventually induce the Russians to 
give Germany back its unity. 





The German Gaullists 


The Bavarian attacks on Schroe- 
der have revealed the first real rift 
in the ranks of the Christian Demo- 
crats since the party came into 
power in 1949. The Bavarians have 
gone “Gaullist,” and they and their 
few North German allies are openly 
referred to in Bonn as a Gaullist 
faction. German reunification is 
becoming a little more improbable 
all the time, and it is questionable 
whether the Bavarians really want 
it at all. For, it would mean the 
return to the German fold of the 
remnants of that Prussia which they 
have always disliked. 


The German Gaullists, with per- 
haps fifty members in the Bundestag, 
are now a coherent lobby, demand- 
ing Franco-German leadership in 
Europe, and European policies 
which are increasingly independent 
of the Anglo-Saxon powers. The 
German Gaullists reject the idea of 
a broader Atlantic union, which 
could be born out of partnership 
between America, Britain, and the 
Common Market Six. They dream 
of a “‘little Europe” which will yet 
be strong enough to obtain what it 
wants from a Soviet Union increas- 
ingly harassed on its eastern, Chi- 
nese flank. 


While Strauss is the leader of the 
German Gaullists, their most vocal 
spokesman inside Parliament and 
outside it is a Bavarian aristocrat, 
Baron Guttenberg. At a_ political 
seminar in May, Guttenberg de- 
clared that two things were needed 
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to make reunification possible. One 
was a united effort on the part of 
the Western alliance to secure re- 
unification; the other was the final 
end of the cold war in Europe (as 
opposed to the present armed truce). 
Germany, he implied, could do 
nothing on its own. Schroeder’s 
efforts were doomed to failure, for 
they were more likely to cause 
strains inside the Western alliance 
than to bring concessions from the 
Soviet Union. 


Political maneuvers 


This sort of argumentation is de- 
pressing for the fifty-five million 
West Germans who have already 
waited for nearly twenty years for 
some concrete progress toward re- 
unification. It is all the more de- 
pressing because a big majority of 
Germans see no prospect of securing 
anything from the Russians while 
“little Europe’ remains under 
French hegemony. Germans think 
that this hegemony lacks effective 
power and that forthright French 
leadership of Europe is an illusion. 
The Germans have not forgotten 
how easily they crushed France in 
1940, and they also remember the 
French military defeats in Indo- 
china and Algeria. They would 
prefer to bargain for the future of 
their country with the backing of 
the Atlantic community. 


West Germans may understand- 
ably be depressed too by the lack of 
progress toward European political 
unity. Of the two principal partners 
in the Common Market, the Ger- 
mans have always been essentially 
the more idealistic and the French 
the more materially minded. The 
Germans are uneasy because the 
issue of European political unity is 
increasingly bandied about by one 
or another of the principal partners in 
the Common Market as a pretext 
for capturing the political initiative. 
Erhard raised the issue at the be- 
ginning of the year; De Gaulle 
thrust it forward again in May. 
Each man seemed to hope that by 
posing as the champion of political 
unity, he gave himself a better 
chance of getting his way over the 
practical, economic issues which still 
divide the two countries. 


It is questionable how much 
longer this game can be played 
without the inhabitants of both 
countries becoming frankly cynical 
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At Witter, we spend 114,000 research hours a year 


... digging deep to hel p make your money work harder 


A recommendation for your invest- 
ment program is only as good as the 
information upon which it is based. 
That is why we regard our big Witter 
research and analysis staff as such an 
important part of our service to you. 
¢ it is not just “paper research.” 


We frequently go to the source for 
facts; into plants, into executive 
suites, wherever things are happen- 
ing. We invest 114,000 hours a year 
in research. g” We call this “digging 
deep.” And we think it’s the reason 
an investor sounds so confident when 


DIVISION OFFICES IN SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK, CHICAGO » 


he refers to “my man at Witter.” Put 
a Witter man to work for you. He’s 
easy to talk to. 


Pa 
DEAN WITTER & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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THE INDUSTRIOUS Over the last 


four years, the amount spent for new churches in the 
U.S. climbed about three percent, while spending for 






new houses of detention dropped 45 percent. F. w. 


DODGE CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS will give such figures 
to makers of church pews or jail doors. In fact, this 
McGraw-Hill division can provide its clients with data 
on some 267 different categories of construction to 


use as a county-by-county measure of sales potential. 
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THE INTELLIGIBLE One of the first 
known shorthand systems was invented in the first cen 
tury B.C. by Marcus Tullius Tiro to help him record 
Cicero’s orations. In 1888, John Robert Gregg published 
the first Gregg Shorthand manual. Today, 50 million 
students later, Gregg is still the leading shorthand sys 
tem. And McGraw-Hill’s Gregg Division teaching 
materials now range from typing, business machines 
and bookkeeping to accounting and business law books 
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THE INVALUABLE The President, ata 
recent press conference, noted that business expects 
to spend 12 percent more this year on new plants and 
equipment than in 1963. Hissource: the latest survey by 
the Economics Department of McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions. It shows that capital spending plans in 1964 will 
total a record $44 billion. For 17 years, business, indus- 
try and government have relied on this pioneer study 
as one of the economy’s most accurate barometers. 


SERVING MAN'S NEED FOR KNOWLEDGE...IN MANY WAYS 
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THE INDISPENSABLE What does 
a chemical engineer, class of 1958, know of computer 
control? Probably very little; this processing technique 
was introduced after he graduated. But he can learn it 
from the CHEMICAL ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK. For techni 
cal men with interests from gears to astronautical engi 
neering, over 100 authoritative, practical McGraw-Hil 
handbooks are vital reading that helps them keep up 
with the latest in their professions. 
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The Morse Chain Company 
made this 

olden bicycle chain 
for 


Lillian Russell 
in 1895. 





The Morse Chain Company 


(subsidiary of Borg-Warner) 


made 
7 out of 10 


automobile timing chains 


in 1963. 


te inspired evening, Diamond 
Jim Brady decided to give his 
true love, Lillian Russell, a 14-karat 
gold bicycle. 

Who made the golden chain for 
this legendary vehicle? The Morse 
Chain Company, of course. 

From this not-so-humble begin- 
ning, Morse has gone onward and up- 
ward. Today, Borg-Warner’s Morse 
Chain subsidiary is the country’s 
leading chain manufacturer. 

The chain above is a timing chain 
for automobiles. All of its 456 pins 
and plates and links and bushings are 


precision parts. Morse makes these 
essential chains so efficiently that 
seven out of every ten automobile 
timing chains are from Morse. 

The number of other things that 
rely on Morse chains for power trans- 
mission is legion. Among them: 
Movie cameras. Escalators. Golf 
carts. Amphibious vehicles. Blenders. 
Fork lifts. Automatic pinsetters. 
Conveyor belts. 

Morse owes its dominant position 
in this essential field to two factors. 

First, its great engineers. Morse 
engineers spend their days finding 


solutions to problems which have 
never arisen before. 

Second, Morse is a fanatic service 
organization. “Give the customer 
what he wants when he wants it— 
every time.” 

Come to think of it, Diamond Jim 
Brady came to Morse for just these 
reasons. 





The great engineers 
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no lower jet fares, either. What more 

could you ask for? Why not ask 

your Travel Agent for all the details. 

And try not to discuss Air France's 

1964 “‘Jet-Away Sun Holidays’’ with 

people who ve already taken their 
vacation. That would be mean. 
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Report on West Germany 


over the whole matter. This, cer- 
tainly, was not the spirit in which 
European political unity was origi- 
nally created. 


No luster in Bonn 


The announcement of the visit of 
the Queen of England to Bonn in 
May, 1964, was a reminder of an- 
other source of the feeling of depri- 
vation in Bonn. This source is the 
lack of what the Germans call Glanz, 
or “luster.” Bonn is a dull, inelegant 
little capital city, a so-called Pro- 
visortum, intended to house a govern- 
ment and a parliament only until 
Berlin once again becomes the cap- 
ital of a unified Germany. Bonn is 
known as the Bundesdorf, or “federal 
village,’ and is often the object of 
ridicule among the big-city dwellers 
of Berlin, Hamburg, and Munich. 


Bonn’s special lack of Glanz has 
led to plans for the building of a 
new parliament building. It will 
include underground car parks, a 
new parliament chamber, and a 
twenty-five-story tower — nothing 
much, compared with New York’s 
skyscrapers, but totally alone in 
Bonn. The whole affair will cost 
around $30 million, and it is worth 
recalling that the original 1949 esti- 
mate of the total cost of making 
Bonn into a provisional capital was 
around $5 million. The only effects 
of the new building will be to give 
Bundestag members a little more 
elbowroom and to make Bonn seem 
more dwarfish even than before. 


During the first half of 1964, there 
were frequent complaints against 
the Federal President, Heinrich 
Luebke. The Free Democrats, who 
are still coalition partners in the 
Erhard government, and some 
Christian Democrats considered 
banding together to prevent his re- 
election -as President this summer 
for a second five-year term. What 
did they really have against Luebke? 
He is not a man of great intellectual 
attainments, but he has very con- 
siderable common sense and reveals 
an admirable bluntness when he 
thinks it necessary. 


When General de Gaulle came to 
Bonn, after having barred the road 
to Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market, he was given an almost 


adulatory welcome by Dr. Adenauer. 
Luebke felt the need to correct this; 
he told De Gaulle that the Germans 
valued France’s friendship very 
highly, but that they wanted to be 
friends with Britain too. There is 
much virtue in such plain speaking. 
Luebke is the first leading German 
who has publicly drawn attention 
to the appalling manners of Ger- 
mans at the driving wheel. He has 
spoken up fearlessly on the subject 
of the expiation of the Nazis’ war 
crimes. He has, generally speaking, 
been politically more explicit than 


his predecessor, Theodor Heuss, 
however much more intellectual 
stature Heuss possessed. Luebke 


has served his country well. ‘The 
West German mood is such that he 
has been given all too little credit. 


Echoes of the past 


This mood owes something to the 
continuing difficulty in coming to 
terms with Germany’s past. There 
have been various echoes of the 
past which have been disturbing 
for the West Germans. ‘There was 
the curious affair in May of the 
American historian, David L. 
Hoggan, who made complimentary 


references to Hitler in his book The 
Enforced War, and who was invited 
to West Germany to receive two 
awards for his historical “research.” 
Both Diisseldorf and Heidelberg de- 
cided to honor him, and only can- 
celed their festive occasions in the 
face of mounting criticism. 


Another awkward echo of the 
past was the demand of Hitler’s 
former aide Franz von Papen for 
an army pension. Still another was 
the complaint of Israel against the 
employment in Egypt of German 
scientists who have been helping 
Nasser to build long-range rockets 
to fire against Israel, and of ex-Nazi 
propagandists who have been play- 
ing a significant role in his anti- 
Israel propaganda campaign. 


The Auschwitz trial in Frankfurt, 
where twenty-two chief defendants. 
were arraigned for their part in the 
massacres of at least two million 
Jews and other camp inmates, 
aroused deep resentment among 
those Germans who want to bury 
the past. What good, they argued, 
could be done by bringing these men 
to book twenty years late? What 
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good was there in the collecting of 
data by the Federal authorities 
which will lead to the trial of an 
estimated five hundred more Ger- 
man war criminals in the next five to 
six years? Even the judges at the 
Auschwitz trial were dubious about 
its ulterior purpose, feeling that the 
trial would produce nothing new 
and would only sicken the German 
public. 


Actually, the Auschwitz trial has 
aroused considerable interest. The 
evidence has made it clear that this 
trial — and others which will follow 
— had to be held. For, the trials 
are part of the German _ people’s 
task of setting their consciences at 
rest, as well as an act of both justice 
and atonement. 


The opposition party broods 


It might be thought that the 
present mood of the West Germans 
— compounded from lack of progress 
toward unity, from divisions within 
the ruling party, and from the bur- 
densome memories of the Nazi past 
— could have substantial impact on 
the domestic political scene. Such 
is not the case. This is probably 
because all political parties and all 
shades of political thought seem to 
be equally affected. The Social 
Democrats have been taken up 
with their own problems: the change 
in the leadership to Willy Brandt 
after the death of the able Erich 
Ollenhauer, and the controversy 
over the acceptance of passes from 
the East German authorities want- 
ing to visit East Berlin. 
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Since they control the Berlin ad- 
ministration, the Social Democrats 
were particularly affected by this un- 
resolved controversy, in which the 
humanitarian argument in favor of 
allowing the maximum number of 
Westerners to visit their East Ger- 
man cousins had to be balanced 
against the political expediency of 
recognizing East German officials. 
The Social Democrats became par- 
ticularly involved in the question of 
an exchange of newspapers between 
East and West Germany. Once 
again, they had no clear-cut policy. 
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The Social Democrats are not 
gaining new supporters at the mo- 
ment. Indeed, political observers 


ao 


believe that, as things are going, the 
Christian Democrats will emerge 
stronger than ever at the 1965 Fed- 
eral election. The Free Democrats 
have found it harder to assert them- 
selves and maintain their individu- 
ality in coalition with the Christian 
Democrats than they did when they 
were in parliamentary opposition to 
them. ‘The Christian Democrats 
seem increasingly to represent the 
“system” to the German voter. The 
system is one of orderly government, 
economic prosperity, and distrust of 
political experimentation. 


Prosperity continues 


West German economic prosperity 
continues unabated. The export 
surplus was increasing again during 
the first half of 1964. Prices were 
being held a great deal steadier 
than in other Western European 
countries. ‘The rise in industrial 
production has been slowed down 
but is proceeding normally and 
naturally. The Deutsche mark is as 
strong a currency as ever. A new 
drive is under way to overcome the 
chronic labor shortage. The Ger- 
man ‘economic miracle” is showing 
itself to be more solidly based than 
those of France and Italy. In the 
spring the electorate of the state of 
Baden-Wirttemberg registered this 
fact by increasing the Christian 
Democratic vote from 39 to 46 
percent. 


The West German community 
seems quite stable on the whole, 
and one reason for this stability may 
be the declining concern over the 
lot of the seventeen million East 
Germans. There has been some 
slight, but definite, loosening up in 
East Germany. Food is a little 
more plentiful; the shops have rather 
more to offer; the universities are 
now admitting the sons of middle- 
class families who would have been 
excluded up to a year ago. 


The loosening up in East Ger- 
many is certainly not the result of a 
conscious change of policy by the 
Ulbricht regime; rather, it is the 
incidental by-product of the détente 
in Europe between East and West. 
Perhaps, some Germans think, 
détente will bring a solution of their 
country’s vital problems a little 
nearer. This offers some hope, even 
if the West Germans have so far 
shown little desire or ability to 
exploit the thaw in the cold war. 
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oe Nehru, what? The question has haunted 
India and the world. Then the fateful day came 
and passed, and superficially all seems much the 
same. The same Congress Party, India’s over- 
whelmingly dominant political party, remains in 
power. A brief, internal struggle eliminated for 
the present both extreme right and extreme left. 
There was no political violence, only the mass 
hysteria, to which Indian throngs are prone, 
among the five hundred thousand who tried to 
see the scattering of Nehru’s ashes upon the waters 
at the confluence of the holy rivers, Ganges and 


_ Jumna, at Allahabad. 


Substantially, the same cabinet remained in 
office, with only horizontal shifts from post to post 
and with the most powerful of the ministries, 


-~ Finance, remaining in the hands of Nehru’s last 


selection, T. T. Krishnamachari, a moderate so- 
cialist. One new cabinet face is that of Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, the deceased Prime Miuinister’s 
daughter. She was often mentioned — with deep 
concern from the center and the right — as her 
father’s successor. But Prime Minister Lal Baha- 
dur Shastri’s administration assigned her at her 
request to the relatively impotent Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting. Because of tech- 
nical, economic, and cultural factors, it will be 
decades before radio and television make any 
great impact on India’s 550,000 ancient, still 


© caste-ridden villages, where 80 percent of the 


world’s most populous democracy lives. 


The momentary elimination of the left from the 
Shastri government means the elimination of 
V. K. Krishna Menon, who resigned as Minister 
of Defense at the time of the Chinese invasion in 
the fall of 1962. 


But two facts must be remembered. First, both 
Nehru and Krishna Menon protested his resigna- 
tion. The account which is heard widely in In- 
dia is that, upon the invasion, four powerful chief 
ministers of Indian states demanded that Nehru 
ask for Krishna Menon’s resignation. The Prime 
Minister is said to have replied, “If he goes, I go.” 
Whereupon a voice in the room answered, “Very 
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well, you go.” Such a confrontation is possible 
in a country which, while democratic, is neverthe- 
less ruled by one dominant party, the Congress 
Party. 


Second, Nehru was a somewhat oracular man, 
as was Mahatma Gandhi. The outstanding char- 
acteristic of Nehru’s political life, “the affection 
[for him] of all classes of Indian people,” as he 
called it, means by that very token that all leaders 
will claim him in the future as they have claimed 
Gandhi. This generality, coupled with the specific 
of Nehru’s known loyalty to Krishna Menon, 
leaves a crack in the door for the return to power 
of this anti-Western politician. In such an event 
there would surely be a more important cabinet 
post for Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 


But whatever strength the left has inherited from 
the Nehru tradition, the right inherits less. The 
record proves the case. In the summer of 1963 
the now famous Plan of Kamaraj (then Chief 
Minister of the powerful South Indian state of 
Madras) forced a major shift in the Indian cabinet, 
from the right of socialist center to the center or 
left of center. 


The plan, unique in political strategy, called 
upon the competent and incompetent of Congress 
Party cabinet members and chief ministers of 
states to resign their posts and take the field as 
party workers. It was a shrewd scheme of political 
reprimand. The ostensible cause of the plan was 
the loss of some by-elections by the Congress 
Party candidates. But the nub of the scheme was 
that in the last analysis Nehru would designate 
those cabinet ministers who would sacrifice their 
posts for party work. 


In the workout of the Kamaraj Plan the chief 
sacrifice, on Nehru’s nomination, was made by 
Moraryji R. Desai, Minister of Finance, the most 
powerful post next to that of the Prime Minister. 
Desai was and is India’s incorrigible puritan and 
prohibitionist, ideologically incorruptible, cou- 
rageous and inflexible. It is true that he was re- 
placed by a longtime political enemy, T. T. 
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Krishnamachari. But more signifi- 
sant, he stood, and stands, to the 
ight of the socialist center in India. 
Wall Street thinks of him as favoring 
ree enterprise. So, for whatever it 
s worth, one of Nehru’s most impor- 
‘ant later acts in his seventeen years 
is free India’s first Prime Minister 
was to move a little toward the right 
n manning the most prestigious of 
ndia’s cabinet posts. 


Socialism with a difference 


Actually, American preoccupation 
vith Indian socialism and with right 
ind left of this or that is largely mis- 
laced. India must industrialize or 
‘ontinue to starve in its ancient vil- 
age society. India has elected a 
nixed economy: part capitalism, 
yart state enterprise. That decision 
vill stand for a long time. 


Tags inhibit thought. For many 
\mericans, just to know that India 
alls itself socialist is to block any 
urther thought. Russia also calls it- 
elf socialist — Union of Socialist 
viet Republics. Yet the distinc- 
ion between these socialisms is vast: 





in Russia, little individualism or 
freedom; in India, almost unlimited 
individualism and freedom. In Rus- 
sla, state monopoly of production 
and distribution of facilities and 
of controls; in India, a mixture of 
state-owned and privately owned 
facilities for production and a pre- 
dominantly free-enterprise distribu- 
tion system. 


Doctrine can pursue many vaga- 
ries, but industrialization is purely 
quantitative. A developing society 
like India, or Red China, or Russia 
has just so many tons of steel capac- 
ity, or so much chemical fertilizer 
production, or this or that capacity 
for producing machine tools, heavy 
electricals, or the products of heavy 
engineering. India was lagging in 
all of these capacities at the time of 
freedom from Britain in 1947 and 
selected what Nehru called a social- 
istic pattern of democracy as the 
preferred governmental form for ac- 
celeration of industrialization. 


To illustrate the problem, India 
has today a little more than 6 mil- 
lion tons of steel capacity; China has 
21 million tons; Russia has upwards 
of 80 million tons. India began the 
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modern phase of its long history only 
17 years ago; China, only 15 years 
ago. China is ahead in steel; India 
is ahead in democracy. The cruel 
fact is, however, that democracy is 
no substitute for steel. In terms of 
steel India is at the mercy of China; 
in terms of steel all of Southeast 
Asia is at the mercy of China. 


Whether to relieve the grinding 
poverty of the Indian ages, or to de- 
fend itself against the Chinese — the 
latest aggressor in the centuries of 
Indian conquerors — or, hopefully, 
for both reasons, India strives to 
industrialize — and in substantial 
measure by the public-sector, state- 
planning route. Important govern- 
ment-owned plants in machine tools, 
heavy engineering, heavy electricals, 
steel, fertilizers, and other basic 
products have been constructed. 
But for the most part, production 
goals have not been attained, or have 
been reached belatedly and at ex- 
cessive cost. 


Labor in many cases is undisci- 
plined. Unions are often irresponsi- 
ble. It may even be said that there 
is no effective unionism in India 
because the principal national union 
is only an arm of the Congress Party, 
led not by experienced unionists but 
by politicians. Most plants are heav- 
ily overmanned — four, five, six to 
one compared with American or 
Western European plants. The 
amount of industrialization is sig- 
nificant, but the pace is slow. India 
did not reach the targets of its first 
and second Five-Year Plans, and 
will miss the third Five-Year Plan 
by discouraging margins. 


Blocks to progress 


There are four factors which have 
operated to deter Indian industrial 
progress. The first was Nehru’s own 
saintly unworldliness. ‘The point 
can be made quickly by comparing 
him with Lenin. Both men were 
largely ignorant of the fundamentals 
of management and administration. 
In Russia, however, the records now 
abundantly show that within about 
five years Lenin saw that discipline 
and authority must be restored in 
the industrial plants. The engi- 
neers were returned to authority. 


Nehru never got that point fully. 
While his words often seemed to say 
that he saw what Lenin saw, his 
nonaction revealed his delusion that 
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-an Indian Civil Service bureaucracy, 
‘trained to collect taxes and keep the 
peace in an agrarian society, could 
manage the plants of an industrial 
society. 


= There is a second deterrent to 
Indian industrial progress in the 
public sector — one that is inherent 
in the Indian parliamentary system. 
All public-sector industrial develop- 
ments are assigned to one of the 
ministries. There is a Ministry of 
Steel and Mines; of Industry, Heavy 
Engineering, and Technical Devel- 
opment; of Petroleums and Chemi- 
cals. Since the minister in charge 
must come from Parliament, he will 
be a politician, usually not techni- 
cally trained or experienced. 


- This defect need not be fatal, 
since ministers are often bright men 
and can learn. But they are moved 
from post to post, often for no dis- 
cernible reason. ‘Thus, just as a 
given minister is beginning to master 
the fundamentals of his assignment 
and acquire industrial sophistica- 
tion, his ministry will be split up or 
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he will be transferred to some other 


post. Prime Minister Shastri, in 
forming his cabinet, has made some 
of these shifts, probably for good 
political reasons; but the changes 
clearly result in wasting much hard- 
won administrative experience. Ev- 
ery such change loses months of pre- 
cious time, because each new in- 
cumbent must begin by studying 
everything, often with a new staff. 


The third deterrent to Indian 
economic development is an almost 
universal distrust of Indians by In- 
dians. The Indian newspapers con- 
stantly carry charges of corruption, 
often leveled by highly placed offi- 
cials at others equally highly placed. 
The remedies employed to prevent 
corruption make such a complex of 
checks and balances that the cure is 
worse than the disease. To keep the 
record straight and escape criticism 
are more important than to get on 
with the battle for economic growth. 


Captives of the system 


Finally, there is the Hindu reli- 
gion, which looks to some other life 
for individual perfectibility; and 
there is also a certain Indian intel- 
lectuality in high places which con- 
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fuses concept and execution, and 


often deems thought without action 
sufficient. These factors make for a 
system in which more attention is 
paid to maintenance of social justice 
by negative methods than to pursuit 
of social improvement by pragmatic 
action. Many Indians are aware of 
these deterrents to economic growth. 
They will complain, as Nehru often 
did, of the frustrations of the system, 
and yet too often they consider 
themselves helpless captives within 
an ideological prison. 


Will Shastri — much more world- 
ly, more practical perhaps, than 
Nehru — be more effective than his 
predecessor in breaking out of the 
system? It seems almost too much to 
expect, especially in view of the 
state of his health. 


Nehru never succeeded in creating 
a secular state. He held India with 
her fourteen separate languages and 
her disparate cultures together; yet 
he never got the Tamil-speaking 
south to accept Hindi as the national 
language. His wishes failed to bring 
compliance with his directive against 
ritualistic rites when his ashes were 
strewn. 


Shastri has already proved his 
strength by political manipulations 
within his party’s usual procedures. 
India is almost unique among de- 
veloping nations in that the army 
shows no signs of interfering in 
domestic politics. The continuing 
Chinese threat makes for an in- 
ternally cohesive force. An. armed 
front separates Indian and Pakis- 
tani borders in Kashmir. These are 
powerful factors making for Indian 
unity. 


Perhaps the greatest threat to 
India’s national destiny is a wide- 
spread impatience with things as 
they are, plus an indiscipline which 
will not await lawful procedures. 
In India the average per capita 
annual income is less than $75, and 
the whole complex of misery — 
poverty, disease, hunger — is not 
easy to bear. If a mood to take the 
law into their own hands should 
beset the disparate, communal In- 
dian masses, then all the substantial 
democratic and economic progress 
of the past seventeen years could be 
of little avail. India — the only de- 
mocracy among the emerging nations 
— is worth keeping in the free world. 
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tact, good humor and, most of all, plenty of initiative. 


Her skills reflect the variety of talents possessed by the women who work for 
GM. They are also employed as lab technicians and librarians, designers and 
dietitians, supervisors and scientists, statisticians and stylists, test-drivers and 
trained nurses—to say nothing of a wide variety of manufacturing occupations. 


Women play an important part in GM progress. They have in the past and 
they will in the future. In fact, more than 80,000 of GM’s 640,000 employes 
are women—as are more than half of the individual shareholders. Clearly, 
women are very essential people at General Motors . . . a company that 
counts people as its most important asset. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE ... 


Making Better Things For You 
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The permanent poor 


ISIR: 


article, 


_ (June 


Harry M. Caudill states in his 
“The Permanent Poor’ 
Atlantic), that the under- 
cutting, much of the drilling, and 
all the loading of coal were being 


done by armies of workers whose 


high wages were enticing mountain- 


eers from their farms to enter the 


profitable field of coal mining. He 


fails to mention, however, that the 


reason coal miners were receiving 


high wages was the union organi- 
zation under John L. Lewis. The 
owners of the mines could not af- 


ford to pay a higher wage and 
employ all the men asking for work. 
They therefore sought new ways to 


mine the coal, and, as Mr. Caudill 


“pointed out,. technology offered an 


efficient and profitable solution to 


‘the problem. Accordingly, it was 


the miners themselves who, in asking 


for higher wages, priced themselves 
out of jobs. a 


ARNE THEMMEN 
Bethany, W. Va. 


SIR: 
= Harry M. Caudill’s mention of our 
similarity to the late Roman Empire 


points out the sorrowful fact that 


man never learns much from history. 
Substitute television for the Colosse- 
um, welfare for the dole, automation 
for the importation of slave labor, 
and the script reads the same. Our 
slaves, no less than Rome’s, will be a 
contributing factor in our downfall. 

That predictions concerning fu- 
ture societies made by George Or- 
well, Robinson Jeffers, and Aldous 
Huxley have come true so soon is 
proof of the speed with which we 





move, but not of our control of the 
engine. Let us have more of Caudill. 


Joyce W. WEBB 
Madison, Wis. 


SIR: 

While I sympathize with the in- 
tensity of the problem, I fear the 
implications of Mr. Caudill’s solu- 
tion. A national economy under 
law would be inimical to our system 
of free enterprise. The answer, it 
seems to me, lies in a liberal govern- 
ment which will continue to support 
and encourage responsible private 
enterprise and be prepared, at the 
same time, to initiate action where 
it is needed. 

SALLY Ross 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SIR: 

‘Technological progress is in- 
exorable . . .” reports eastern Ken- 
tuckian Caudill. From well-honed 
facts, his article teaches a lesson that 
is clearly wrong. How can a na- 
tional economy under law solve any 
of this? Law institutionalizes the 
status quo. 

The very failure in Kentucky of 
government, business, and the in- 
dividual shows that the people do 
not know what it is that should be 
legislated. The lesson, it seems to 
me, is that leadership must be de- 
veloped through education. 

Puitie M. REILLY 
Wayzata, Minn. 


“I, personally .. .” 
SIR: 

Thank you for your comments on 
pesticides and Silent Spring in the 
June Peripatetic Reviewer. The ar- 


an 


Repartee 


ticle is an excellent summary that 

needed to be said. Silent Spring 
should not be ignored or ridiculed. 

GayLorp W. LAUE 

Bellingham, Wash. 


SIR: 

Your June issue with all of its 
fine writing and delightful stories 
took a step upward for me with the 
noteworthy article about Andrew 
Wyeth by E. P. Richardson. Artistic 
achievement has always held an ex- 
citing place for me. I enjoy reading 
about persons who create, especially 
painters, and I think the one in- 
gredient, at least, that made the 
Richardson piece take its place 
among the most noteworthy articles 
you have published in your lifetime 
is its allowing the subject to speak. 
Printing in darker, heavier type the 
choice kernels of Mr. Wyeth’s phi- 
losophy and his attitudes toward 
his life, working habits, and so on 
made the fundamental difference, I 
feel, between this article on art and 
a dozen or more similar articles on 
art and music and writing that I 
have read. 

I must not, however, allow any 
time to go by without thanking 
Alfred Kazin for his illuminative 
article “Hemingway As His Own 
Fable.” I feel, in fact, that I know 
something more than I did before 
about Mr. Hemingway’s life and 
time and can continue to read him 
now with a warmer understanding 
of what made the man what he 
was. Back in the early forties when 
Sherwood Anderson and I were 
keeping up a correspondence, he told 
me once that Mr. Hemingway had 
hurt his feelings. And at the time, 
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“History teaches everything, even the future” 


said Lamartine. Man’s plans for the future are built on what he knows. To give 
perspective to the experience of the past, American educators have long relied on 


Rand McNally’s history textbooks for schools and colleges. 


RAND M C NALLY Publishers + Printers * Mapmakers 


Serving America’s schools, homes, commerce, and industry 
CHICAGO « NEW YORK « WASHINGTON * SAN FRANCISCO 


I began to dislike Mr. Hemingway, 
since it was Sherwood Anderson all 
along who worked so hard to help 
Hemingway achieve publication. 
But now with Alfred Kazin’s piece, 
pmu I am inclined to temper my dislike. 
" GEORGE H. FREITAG 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


A Yo 
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SIR: 

Anent the excellent article on 
Andrew Wyeth in the Atlantic for 
June, I venture the suggestion that 
this idea of artist? mixing their own 
pigments and oils and mining their 
own pigments is overworked. After 
all, some progress has been made by 
capable chemists long employed by 
manufacturers of artists’ oil paints. 

There is something supercilious 
about these oft-told tales of artists 
who make their own paints or weav- 
ers who make their own dyes. Would 
it add anything to the game if 
Willie Mays whittled his own bats? 


Jonn W. BEVERIDGE 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


SIR: 

I read with great interest the 
Report on Canada in the June At- 
lantic. The author of this report re- 
cited on page forty an argument fre- 
quently advanced: If Canada’s 
French-speaking minority is to be 
accorded special consideration as a 
result of a realignment of Canadian 
attitudes or a revision of the Cana- 
dian constitution, or both, then other 
racial or national minorities, par- 
ticularly the Ukrainian and Ger- 
man concentrations in the west, de- 
serve the same sort of treatment. 

Historically, our French-speaking 
compatriots became British subjects 
and ultimately Canadian citizens 
not by choice but by military con- 
quest and later by persuasion. 
French Canadians feel today that 
the moral compact of confederation 
has operated to their disadvantage. 
I believe they have legitimate griev- 
ances and an undeniable right to a 
serious hearing. 

With regard to those minorities 
who protest in loud and pathetic 
tones, it seems to me that when, as 
immigrants, they accepted the bene- 
fits of Canadian citizenship, they 
should have, as a logical conse- 
quence, accepted the fact that Can- 
ada is and must be a bilingual and 
bicultural nation. 





CHEMOTHERAPY 






BRACING 


ROOT SURGERY 






INVIGORATING 


CAVITY FILLING 


Scientific tree care recognizes no seasonal limits. There are always forces work- 
ing against a tree's health—insects, chemicals, under-nourishment, droughts, 
diseases, sleet, wind and lightning are continually taking their toll. Only regular 
tree care based on scientific research and practical training brings satisfactory 
results. Call a qualified Bartlett representative today and have him give you 
a definite program for the care of your trees. 


ARTLET Trace $ 
TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, 2770 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 





Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, North Stamford, Conn. 
CHAMOIS HUNTER 
Fredericton 

New Brunswick, Canada 


Local Offices from Maine to Florida and west to Illinois and Alabama. 
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Stocks and Bonds...and Sailing Boats 


Sailboats that capture trophies for one generation rarely win 
for the next. They become obsolete because of new marine designs, 
new materials and engineering advancements. 


The same thing can happen to some of the securities in an 

invested fund. Once-prosperous corporations decline and are replaced 
by new companies using advanced technology to produce 

new, improved products. 


As managers of investments, an important part of our job is keeping 
abreast of these continuing economic changes. The other part, 

even more important, is the alert translation of these studies 

into resourceful investment decisions for each of our clients. 


The close, personal attention that we devote to each of the 
invested funds in our care comes naturally to us. As an independent 
Trust Company without conflicting activities, our only business 

is looking after the financial interests of our clients. 


In many situations, we act as Trustee and Co-Trustee. 
Too, we frequently act less formally under the simpler terms of 
an Investment Management Agreement. 


Perhaps an 3 M. (Investment Management) Account with this 
Trust Company would be of help to you. 


FIDUCIARY 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
INVESTMENT MANAGERS »• ONE WALL STREET 








Report from New York hospitals: 


IBM computer helps locate 
rare blood to save lives 





T’S MIDNIGHT in an operating room 

of a New York City hospital. Sur- 

geons are racing the clock to save a life 
that’s ebbing away. 

The hospital’s last pint of rare AB 
negative blood is being exhausted. 
Where in all of Greater New York can 
a donor be found to give more? 


IBM computer joins the search 


Until recently, such emergencies set off 
a frantic hunt. Phone calls were made 
to many hospitals and blood banks to 
locate donors of rare blood types. Often, 
appeals were made over television and 
radio. Often. it took too much time 


Soon, just one call will be necessary. 

The New York Blood Center will re- 
ceive the call, and type out the request 
for its new IBM computer. 

Within seconds, the computer races 
through its “memory file” of hundreds 
of donors of rare blood in the New York 
area, It can quickly locate a donor of 
AB negative blood who lives near the 
hospital. He can soon be in the operat- 
ing room, and a patient’s life saved. 


Monitoring a city’s blood supply 


The Blood Center’s IBM computer will 
be doing many other jobs. It will even- 
tually keep track of every available pint 





An IBM computer helps find donors of rare blood for hospitals in the New York area. 


of blood on hand at each of 150 differ- 
ent locations. It will answer demands 
for 1000 pints of blood each day. It will 
handle all record-keeping involved. 

Is a certain type of blood running low 
at a certain hospital? The computer will 
automatically warn the Blood Center. 

Is a pint of blood reaching the 21- 
day limit? The computer will signal the 
date it could be better used as plasma. 
It will also keep records to indicate 
when donors can give blood again. 

This one IBM computer can keep 
constant track of 300,000 pints of blood 
in the Greater New York area—from 
donor, to laboratory, to refrigerated 


vault, and to patients in 150 hospitals. 

Computers don’t think. They simply 
store information and sort facts to help 
thinking men solve problems. But they 
do their work at fantastic speed—speed 
that may someday save the life of some- 
one you know. 

Through blood donations, Americans 
give of themselves to help save lives. 

New developments like New York's 
Blood Center make your donation of 
blood more meaningful than ever. 
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The diamond radiates joy. To own it, to wear it, is pleasure and 

pride everlasting. The eye and the mind cannot weary of this most radiant 
of all gems. Its rightness cannot be outmoded by changes in fashions 

and fads. The diamond is forever. Even the smallest diamond. 

Much of today’s most exciting diamond jewelry is set with small, 

finely cut gems for a dramatic yet delicate effect. 

If you are interested in the pieces shown, let your jeweler write 
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BOMB SHOP IN THE NILE: TARGET ISRAEL 


BY TERENCE PRITTIE 


After sixteen years of service as the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN correspondent in West Germany, TER- 


ENCE PRITTIE has now been recalled to Fleet Street to become the GUARDIAN’S diplomatic corre- 


spondent. The following news story is one of the most startling which he uncovered on his way home. 


A: THE end of April the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, R. A. Butler, made what appeared to be a 
gaffe when he said in Washington that President 
Nasser of Egypt was in possession of ‘“‘minor” 
nuclear missiles. His statement was supposed at the 
time to have arisen out of some misunderstanding 
of Nasser’s program for producing rockets with 
conventional warheads, which Nasser has assured 
the orld he intends to fire off some day against 
Israel. In London the Foreign Office could not 
explain Mr. Butler’s Washington statement, beyond 
the thought that he had misread one of his back- 
ground briefs. 

Mr. Butler certainly chose his words with less 
than his usual carefulness. But the meaning behind 
his words was plain: the British government is 
increasingly concerned over Nasser’s threats to 
Israel, which have included such sinister phrases 
as “burning the cancerous growth of Israel’ out 
of the Middle East. The evidence that Nasser is 
planning to destroy Israel should be examined on 
the basis of his openly declared statements of in- 
tention. The truism is too often forgotten that if a 
man says something often enough, he will not only 
come to believe it but will feel obliged to implement 
| 
Nasser’s campaign to compass the destruction of 
Israel has four main features. He is planning to 
secure the removal of the British from their present 
military bases in Aden, Cyprus, and Libya. He is 


building up his conventional armed strength. In 
addition, he has made considerable progress with 
a crash program to produce ground-to-ground 
rockets in sufficient numbers to be able to flatten 
Israel’s few cities and decimate its closely concen- 
trated population. Finally, he has been experi- 
menting with the production of weapons of genocide 
of both a nuclear and ‘“‘subnuclear”’ type. 

It is easiest to leave the question of the ejection 
of the British from their military bases to the last. 
Nor need a great deal be said about the building 
up of Egyptian conventional armed strength. — 
Egypt today has squadrons of Ilyushin 28 and _ 
Topolev 16 bombers, which are better than any- 
thing Israel has. Egypt has the Stalin heavy tank, 
which, again, is much bigger than the British 
Centurion medium tank used by the Israeli army. 
Egypt is building HA 300 jet fighters at the Heluan © 
aircraft factory outside Cairo. The HA 300 has 
been designed by an Austrian engineer, Professor 
Brandner, and has passed its flight tests. Egypt 
would, of course, aim at achieving overwhelming 
superiority in the air before attacking Israel. At 
sea, the Egyptians have seven destroyers to Israel’s 
three, and ten submarines to Israel’s two. 

Two wars against Israel have convinced President 
Nasser that the Egyptians, man for man, are no 
match for the Israelis. Therefore even an immense 
superiority in conventional weapons and in man- 
power (the population of Egypt is ten times that of 
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Israel) would not guarantee victory in a third 
war. This is why the Egyptians, with the vital 
help of German and other foreign scientists and 
technicians, have been working on a crash program 
for the production of long- and medium-range 
rockets at their Factory 333 at Heliopolis, a few 
miles east of Cairo. Three main types of rocket 
are being developed there. 

The first is a single-stage rocket, using fluid fuel 
and carrying a half-ton warhead. It has the code 
name Al Zafar (“the Victor’). Some dozens of 
this rocket, which has a range of 235 miles, have 
already been produced. It was first fired in public 
tests on July 23, 1963. 

More powerful is Al Kahar (“the Conqueror”). 
This, too, is a single-stage rocket, using fluid fuel 
and carrying a warhead of up to two tons in weight. 
It has a range of about 375 miles. Finally, there is 
a two-stage rocket, Al Raid (“the Explorer”), 
which is still in process of development. Its first 
stage will be based on the Conqueror, and its 
second-stage rocket will be smaller than the Victor. 
The size of its warhead has still to be determined, 
but would presumably be about half a ton. Al 
Raid would have a range of more than 600 miles. 

These three rockets supply the foundation for 
Nasser’s assertion that he now has weapons which 
cover the whole distance from Cairo to Beirut. All 
three rockets are being adapted for use from mobile 
launching pads, which could if necessary be towed 
through the Sinai Peninsula and up to Israels 
borders. But their range makes this unnecessary, 
and the chief attraction of the rockets for Nasser 
is that they could be fired off in safety one hundred 
miles and more from the frontier. For the total 
length of Israel from north to south is barely one 
hundred miles. Israel’s width averages no more 
than thirty to thirty-five miles. 

The Egyptians are also building light naval craft, 
somewhat smaller than frigates, which are to be 
equipped with launching pads for rockets in place 
of conventional apparatus for torpedoes. Although 
they would presumably carry only small rockets, 
naval craft could play an important part in a 
saturation attack on Israel’s cities, which are no- 
where more than ten miles from the sea (the only 
exception is the Jewish half of Jerusalem). 

It is believed that Nasser intends to build be- 
tween eight hundred and one thousand rockets for 
an assault on Israel. This will take him roughly 
two years at the present estimated rate of progress. 
The key to his success is the continued presence in 
Egypt, in his employ, of the two dozen German 
scientists and five to six hundred German and other 
foreign technicians who have been there for the 
past three years. 

The German “rocket colony” in Egypt, according 
to recent estimates, consists of approximately five 
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hundred technicians with more than one thousand 
dependents. The senior scientists are paid from 
$3000 to $5000 a month, which is perhaps three 
times what they would earn in West Germany. 
They are generally given free houses and domestic 
staff, and few of them show the slightest desire to 
return home. The pay and living conditions of all 
the technicians are, in like manner, far better than 
what they would expect at home. The German 
colony has its own club on an island in the Nile and 
its own school, which is by far the biggest German 
school abroad. Perhaps the greatest attraction in 
working for Nasser lies in the power and responsibil- 
ity involved. In Egypt these Germans are impor- 
tant people. 

Nasser certainly wants to keep them there. 
Egypt is desperately short of scientists and high-class 
technicians. His rockets, his nuclear experiments, 
and the satellite which he claims he will fire into 
space are the work of his German hirelings. 

The Egyptians, operating on their own, would 
probably have to scrap their rocket program. This 
is why the Israeli government is so anxious that 
the German Federal government should take ac- 
tive steps to recall Germans working on armaments 
in Egypt. So far, in spite of frequent Israeli repre- 
sentations during the last year and a half, the Bonn 
government has done nothing beyond preparing 
the draft of a law which would enable passports to 
be withdrawn from German citizens carrying out 
work of this kind. If such a law were passed, these 
Germans would have to be buried abroad. 

West German hesitance over putting this legis- 
lation before the Bundestag deserves a note. There 
is a powerful pro-Arab lobby in Bonn, where a 
section of the Christian Democratic Party and vir- 
tually the whole Free Democratic Party are op- 
posed to any action which could harm German 
trade interests in the Middle East. West German 
heavy industry provides the most powerful single 
pro-Arab pressure group, and a small group of 
firms has considerable influence with the Federal 
government. The group includes the steel and 
heavy engineering firms of Krupp, Thyssen, Kloeck- 
ner, and Demag, which have major industrial in- 
terest in Egypt. 


mee rocket program, used with his other con- 
ventional weapons, would be of sufficient scope to 
cripple Israel and secure her total military defeat. 
This, of course, is Nasser’s primary objective in a 
war with Israel. But it is not his only objective. 
He has sworn to blot out Israel completely and to 
incorporate the whole of Palestine in a unified 
Arab state or, if that cannot be organized, in Egypt. 
The most that he would contemplate leaving of 
Israel would be a Jewish ghetto in Palestine, but 


it is very doubtful whether he would be prepared 
to leave even that. For a Jewish ghetto would con- 
tinue to attract more Jewish immigrants, and the 
claim and hope for a Jewish national state would 
be kept alive. This is why Nasser is contemplating 
using weapons of genocide against Israel. 

I learned details of his experiments in this di- 
rection from a scientist who worked for more than 
a year for Nasser. ‘This scientist was in close touch 
with a member of Nasser’s inner circle of assistants, 
Mahmoud Khalil. Khalil and a dozen other com- 
paratively young men who form the inner circle 
often work eighteen to twenty hours a day and 
make no secret of their pride in ‘‘burning themselves 
out? in the service of their country. One of ‘the 
tasks of this small group during the last two years 
has been to examine the possibilities of producing 
weapons of genocide. 

Three particular possibilities have been ex- 
plored. The first was to produce a nuclear bomb of 
the Hiroshima type, which ranks today as out-of- 
date to the Great Powers, but which would be 
amply sufficient to blot out Israel’s centers of pop- 
ulation. This project, which was given the name 
“Operation Cleopatra,” was held up because of 
the inability of the German scientists in Nasser’s 
employ to produce an easily transportable bomb or 
a nuclear warhead light enough to be fitted onto a 
rocket. In addition, the Egyptians do not have 
a large atomic reactor for producing plutonium or 
a diffusion plant for producing fissile uranium. For 
a Hiroshima-type bomb, Nasser would have to 
procure uranium, a very difficult matter. 

Yet he has undoubtedly examined the possi- 
bilities of doing this. One proposed method was 
to buy 20 percent enriched uranium (which is 
available for peaceful purposes) and to enrich it up 
to the 90 percent required for a bomb. Another 
was to buy numbers of laboratory reactors, which 
can produce up to 8 grams an hour of 90 percent 
enriched uranium. Yet another possibility was to 
build a nuclear power station ‘for peaceful pur- 
poses” in Egypt, and negotiations to this end have 
already taken place with a British firm, Kennedy 
and Donkin. Nasser has suggested that a British- 
built nuclear reactor could act as a “‘partner”’ to 
the Aswan Dam power stations. He has conducted 
his negotiations quite openly on that pretext. 

Mahmoud Khalil is reported even to have dis- 
cussed with Nasser the chance of bribing officers of 
the British Air Force to fly British-based planes to 
Cairo, and to bring as many as three nuclear bombs 
with them. This may sound like science fiction. 
Indeed, this possibility was never explored any 
further, but it is of interest that it was even con- 
sidered. 

The second possibility of producing weapons of 
genocide was explored under a different project, 
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“Operation Ibis.” Its purpose was to produce small 
missiles with a limited radioactive fallout. ‘These 
missiles, known as “radioactive rubbish bombs” 
by experts in this field, could be dropped from air- 


craft, fired as artillery shells, or used in the war- _ 


heads of rockets. ‘They would be difficult to handle, 
and for this reason Nasser has been employing 
gamma-ray experts from Germany and other 
European countries who have been working on 
protective casings, clothing, and other equipment. 
Such weapons would have a delayed effect, by 
poisoning food, water, and the atmosphere. 


The third possibility examined in Egypt was that — 


of causing heavy losses to an “enemy” population 
by exploding small packages of strontium 90, of 
two or three pounds. Strontium 90 in powder 
form could be exploded in small containers, which 


could be fired from weapons of a light mortar or 
even bazooka type. The packages and the weapons  _ 


could be deposited beforehand in Israel, or even in 
countries friendly to Israel, and could be exploded 
by Egyptian agents. Strontium 90 has a life of 
about twenty years. Once again, this may sound 
like science fiction. Once again, it must suffice to — 

say that this plan was carefully examined by Nasser’s _ 
advisers. Ss 


Be revelation that the Egyptians have been con- _ 
sidering the possible use of weapons of genocide 
has given rise to some misconceptions. It has been 
argued, for instance, that names such as ‘“‘Cleo- 
patra” and ‘‘Ibis’’ would never be used by Egyp- 
tians, who would surely prefer Arabic code names. | 
The answer is that these names were used by the - 
foreign scientists working for Nasser. An Egyptian 
code name will doubtless be furnished if any one 


of the three projects gets under way. So far, there _ 


is no direct evidence that a production program for 
any of the three has begun. 

A second misconception is that because the use of 
weapons of genocide would be ‘‘militarily useless,” 
Nasser must have abandoned projects like ‘“‘Opera- 
tion Ibis.” This is a highly ingenuous suggestion, 
for Nasser would clearly never use radioactive ~ 
rubbish bombs alone but as supplementary to his 
rockets and other conventional weapons. The ob- 
ject of “Operation Ibis”? would be quite simply to 
scare the Jews out of the Middle East. 

There is nothing fanciful about this. The burning 
adoration of the Jews for Eretz-Israel, the national ~ 
home and Promised Land, is such that they would 
not think of deserting it after military defeat and 
might even be prepared to go once again into 
bondage in the land of Egypt — if by so doing, they 
could keep their claims alive. But genocide, coming 
only twenty years after Hitler’s “‘final solution,” 
the extermination of six million European Jews, 
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would pose a terrible threat. If Israels present 
population were destroyed, or prevented by radio- 
active fallout from propagating their species, could 
the remaining Jews of the world every again mount 
a resettlement of Israel and another return to the 
Promised Land? It is highly doubtful, for Israel’s 
present small population constitutes the kernel of 
Jewish idealism and faith. 

One must revert to point one of Nasser’s cam- 
paign to destroy Israel: the removal of the British 
from their Middle East bases. ‘These were the 
bases used for the ill-fated and badly judged British 
intervention at Suez in 1956. These bases would 
be used again if Nasser were to launch an unpro- 
voked and genocidal attack on Israel. This is why 
Nasser has asked the ruler of Libya, King Idris, to 
end the leases of air bases to Britain and the United 
States at El Adem and Wheelus Field. This is why 
Nasser has sent an army of 42,000 men to the 
Yemen, as a first step toward destroying the 
British-sponsored South Arabian Federation and 
liquidating the Aden base. This is why Egypt has, 
after the Soviet Union, been the principal supplier 
of arms to the Greek Cypriots. Nasser intends to 
close the Eastern Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
to the West. 

Complementary to this intention is Nasser’s 
desire to build a firm alliance with the Soviet 
Union, a desire which was plainly advertised during 
Khrushchev’s visit to Cairo in May. The Soviet 
Union can be of immense use to Nasser in the eco- 
nomic and military fields. It is supplying Egypt 
with a $280 million loan, with increased technical 
aid for industrial development and irrigation, and 
with secondhand armaments at cut prices. But of 
much more importance is the future diplomatic role 
of the Soviet Union in the Middle East, which will 
be designed to counter and finally to eradicate 
Western influence in the area. It is naive to imagine, 
as some Western commentators have done, that 
Nasser has much more to gain from an Egyptian- 
Soviet entente than Khrushchev has. The latter 
can now set to work to turn the Middle East into a 
bastion against Western “imperialism”? (and, inci- 
dentally, against Chinese Communism), to out- 
flank the Central Treaty Organization, to open the 
road to peaceful penetration of India (bereft of 
Nehru) and Africa. A rejuvenated Islam could be 


a very useful ally for a Soviet Union which must 


want to take up a dominant middle position be- 
tween Western Europe and Red China. 


9 State of Israel asks for nothing more than to 
be left in peace. Israel has offered to join in guaran- 
tees of all existing frontiers in the Middle East. 
It would willingly offer money and technical aid in 
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solving the problems of the Palestinian-Arab refu- 
gees. It has offered to share in the utilization of 
the waters of the River Jordan for peaceful purposes, 
although it is going ahead with pumping its share 
from the Sea of Galilee to the deserts of the Negev. 
Israel threatens nobody, and even when forced to go 
to war with Arab neighbors, has set out to keep 
its military victories within strict bounds, thereby 
giving Arab prestige the chance to recover. The es- 
sence of Israeli policy has been to develop good 
relations with its neighbors. In the long-term 
future, Israel could be of tremendous use to the 
Arab countries, by providing technical advice and 
a model of how to run a modern state. 

The Israelis, naturally, are desperately worried by 
Nasser’s arms buildup. The Prime Minister, Levi 
Eshkol, said on May 20: “With the aid of Ger- 
man and other scientists Egypt is developing missile 
armaments on a large scale and devoting incessant 
effort to their improvement and expansion. She is 
also engaged in developing destructive weapons 
which are not to be found today in the Middle 
East.” This was an oblique reference to Nasser’s 
experiments with weapons of genocide. The Israeli 
government has appealed repeatedly for the recall 
of the German and other foreign scientists; the 
Knesset did this once again on May 4. 

What should, or what can, the Western powers 
do about Nasser’s plans to destroy Israel? 

The United States and Britain can guarantee 
Israel’s existing frontiers and offer a similar guar- 
antee to the Arab nations. Steps should be taken in 
the United Nations to secure the withdrawal of the 
large Egyptian army from the Yemen. The West 
German scientists should go back to their own coun- 
try. It should be made plain to Nasser that Britain 
has no intention of giving up her Middle East bases 
until there is real stability in that area. Finally, the 
Arab nations should be encouraged to regard the 
State of Israel as a fact. In return, the Western 
powers must offer to make a major contribution 
toward the resettlement of the Arab refugees in 
Arab countries and toward building up the econo- 
mies of those countries. ‘The Arab states should be 
made to understand that the desire to avert a war in 
the Middle East does not stem from anti-Arab feel- 
ings, and that nothing will be gained in the long run 
by trying to play off rival world blocs against one 
another. 

Above all, there is a paramount need for close 
collaboration in the Middle East between the 
United States and Britain. Their immense joint 
stake in Middle East oil is reason enough for this, 
and there is no harm in saying so. But much more 
important is the very real threat of war breaking 
out, if not today or tomorrow, then in all prob- 
ability in the near future. Nasser’s arms buildup 
suggests that this could be. 


GEORGE CATLETT MARSHALL 


by Dwight D. Eisenhower 


George Catlett Marshall was one of VMT s most celebrated graduates. At the dedication of the George C. Marshall 
Research Library in Lexington, Virginia, several of his close associates, including President Johnson, Robert 
Lovelt, and General Omar Bradley, paid tribute to his leadership. GeneraL ErsennoweR in particular spoke 


with insight of his forthright relations with his former commanding officer during the war years. 


I. is a high privilege for me, once again, to pay a 
simple tribute to General George C. Marshall. 
This time I do so in terms of my personal contacts 
with him. 

A few of his characteristics are uppermost in my 
memory, and on these I shall dwell. They include 
his consideration for others; his clear, direct, and 
logical approach to any major military problem; 
his complete, single-minded dedication and loyal- 
ty to his country and government; and his selfless- 
ness and objectivity in making decisions and in cou- 
rageously discharging his vitally important duties. 

From World War I onward, I had often heard 
of George Marshall. By older officers he was al- 
ways described as a brilliant soldier, by many as a 
genius. But until World War II was a week old, 
I had met him only twice, and then but momen- 
tarily. My direct association with him began De- 
cember 14, 1941, on a Sunday morning in the old 
*“‘munitions buildings’? in Washington, D.C. He 
placed me in charge of military planning, later add- 
ing operations. On that Sunday morning a great 
deal of our conversation dealt with the situation in 
the Pacific. General Marshall brought me up to 
date with events and then said that he would look 
to me for assistance in planning help for that 
beleaguered area. 

Just before dismissing me, he gave me some brief 
instructions that I have never forgotten. I can 
repeat his words almost verbatim. “Eisenhower,” 
he said, “‘the department is filled with able men who 
analyze their problems well but feel compelled al- 
ways to bring them to me for final solution. I must 
have assistants who will solve their own problems 
and tell me later what they have done.” 

He looked at me with an eye that seemed to me 
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awfully cold, and so, as I left the room, I resolved 
then and there to do my work to the best of my 
ability and report to the General only situations of 
obvious necessity or when he personally sent for me. 

This habit I cultivated to the point that one day, 
finding myself in a crisis situation, I issued an order 
that occasioned for me ten days of acute embarrass- 
ment. Indeed, I suspected — with obvious reason 
— that I might be ignominiously dismissed from the 
presence of the Chief of Staff, if not from the Army. 
The facts were these: 

We badly needed to send a division of troops to 
Australia, and it happened that in one of our ports 
and ready to depart was the British ship the Queen 
Mary. Having permission to use her, I directed 
the loading of 15,000 men on her and started her 
across the Atlantic and around the Cape of Good 
Hope without escort. 

Because of her speed, I was not particularly wor- 
ried until we intercepted a cable sent by an Italian 
official in Brazil to his government in Rome. It 
read as follows: 
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“The Queen Mary just refueled here, and with 
about 15,000 soldiers aboard left this port today 
steaming southeast across the Atlantic.” 

At once I had visions of all the German sub- 


©- marines in the South Atlantic trying to concentrate 


around the Cape of Good Hope area, possibly inter- 
cepting the great ship and filling her full of torpe- 
does. For the next few days I slept little. But 
finally I had the welcome news that the Queen 
Mary had arrived safely in Australia. 

I felt so good that I took the time off to go volun- 
tarily to the General’s office to tell what I had done 
and of the great suspense in which my principal 
assistants and I had been living. I said that I had 
not told him this before because I saw no use for his 
bearing the same burden of worry that I had been 
carrying. But now that all was well, I thought he 
might like to know what had happened. 

He smiled and said, ‘‘Eisenhower, I received that 
intercept at the same time that you did. I was 
merely hoping that you might not see it, and so I 
was saying nothing to you until I knew the out- 
come.” 

Rarely have I seen such generous consideration 
for a subordinate so beautifully exemplified. 


One incident has a bearing upon his conception 
of performance of duty without fear or favor. I was 
in his office once when he picked up the telephone 
to answer a call that an aide said came from a sena- 
tor, the chairman of an important committee. As 
I watched the General’s face, it became flushed; he 
was obviously more than a little annoyed. 

Within moments he angrily broke in to say, 
“Senator, if you are interested in that man’s ad- 
vancement, or that of any other, the best thing you 
can do is to avoid mentioning his name to me. 


Good-bye! Then he said to me, “I may make a 


thousand mistakes in this war, but none will be the 
result of political meddling! I take orders from the 
Secretary of War and the President; I would not 
stay here if I had to respond to outside pressures. 
Moreover,” he added, “I don’t like people who are 
seeking promotions.” 

To possible senatorial displeasure he gave not a 
single thought. 


In early conferences of the American Chiefs of 


_ Staff and, later, of the combined Chiefs of Staff — 


which meetings I attended as one of his assistants — 
he quickly established himself as the dominant 


- figure. His vision was so clear, his grasp of complex 
__ issues so instinctive and precise, and his convictions 


so strong, that he was almost invariably the leader 
in discussions and in resultant decisions. In all 
Allied meetings in which I was present with him this 
continued throughout the war; his complete ab- 
sorption in the task at hand was apparent to all. 
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In one meeting I saw convincing proof of his utter 
selflessness. American Chiefs of Staff were travel- 
ing to the Cairo and Teheran conferences in No- 
vember of 1943. They stopped overnight at Allied 
Headquarters in the African Theater of War. 
Speculation was then rife as to the identity of the 
individual to be named to head the cross-channel 
operation scheduled for the next spring, named 
Overlord. Washington headlines, I was told, were 
fairly agog about the matter, some misguided per- 
sons even alleging that General Marshall and I 
were engaged in a bitter vendetta, each falsely 
accused of seeking the prize of command. 

On the evening of the President’s arrival in 
Carthage, General Marshall and Admiral King, 
quartered with me in my cottage, had a long con- 
versation into which Admiral King brought this 
subject. He had been given to understand in Wash- 
ington, he said, that General Marshall was to go to 
London and I to the post of Chief of Staff. Accord- 
ing to the Admiral, it was assumed the President, 
believing that Marshall would like to be in the 
field and that he had clearly earned the right to 
make his own choice of positions, had ordered the 
shift in assignments, agreeing to accept me as a sub- 
stitute for General Marshall in his Washington post. 

Admiral King, however, was convinced that the 
nation needed General Marshall in Washington and 
said he was going to use what influence he had with 
the President to keep the Chief of Staff there. He 
made a prolonged presentation of his arguments and 
then, finally, invited my comments. I merely re- 
plied I would try to do my duty wherever my 
superiors decided I should serve. 

General Marshall smiled and remarked, “I don’t 
see why any of us is worrying about this. The Presi- 
dent will have to decide on his own, and all of us 
will obey.” He went on to say: “The President has 
asked for my preference, and I’ve refused to express 
any.” 

I was struck by his complete objectivity; and not 
once in later years did he ever give me a hint as to 
his personal choice of the two positions. 

Incidentally, there was a sequel to this story that 
should dispel any fanciful idea that there might have 
existed any rivalry between General Marshall and 
me for the Overlord command. At the end of the 
Cairo Conference the President decided to keep 
General Marshall in his vital post. The telegram 
informing Stalin that I would go to London was 
written out in longhand by General Marshall and 
signed by the President. The original text was 
then sent to me by General Marshall with this note: 


Dear Eisenhower. I thought you might like to have 
this as a memento. It was written very hurriedly by me 
as the final meeting broke up yesterday, the President 
signing it immediately. 


G.C.M. 


The telegram was not nearly as important to me 
as was the kindly thoughtfulness so clearly evi- 
denced by a busy superior who wanted a subordi- 
nate to have a souvenir certain to be highly valued. 


In December of 1945 I assumed General Mar- 
shall’s duties as Chief of Staff of the Army. One 
thing he said as I came to report to him has per- 
sisted in my memory. He expressed a great feeling 
of relief at laying down the duties of active service; 
the enthusiasm for the rest, recreation, and happi- 
ness of the life he saw stretching out before him and 
his family was, to say the least, unusual for him. 

I was not only happy for him; I wished that I 
could have done the same. But the sequel to this 
incident was far from pleasant. Hardly had he been 
settled in the family home at Leesburg when he 
came into my office and announced: ‘The President 
is sending me to China; I’ll be needing some help 
from the Army; will you see that my requests are 
considered?” 

“Of course,” I replied. “Anyone you want.” But 
I could not help asking whether he was not to 
have some rest and vacation. 

“It seems,” he said, “that the matter is one of 
some urgency.” 

Not a word of complaint against fate or superiors 
— he just set about quietly to do his duty. But 
this time I knew where his heart lay; and I knew 
he felt keen disappointment, even though he would 
never voice it. 


Finally, some time before he entered the hospital 
on his last illness, I stood with him as there was 
presented to the government, in his honor, a por- 
trait of this unusual man. He was one of the three 
or four men whom, in positions of great responsi- 
bility, I have rated — in my own mind — as the 
most distinguished in character, ability, and 
leadership. 

At that simple ceremony I found myself wishing 
that he could have understood how much he had 
meant to America, how much his fellow citizens 
appreciated the vision that impelled him in the late 
thirties and early forties to labor so hard to prepare 
the nation for the probability of its entry into the 
war and against pacifistic tendencies that almost 
defeated the draft law. 

I thought of his moral courage, calmness, and 
wisdom after the war began in directing the mobili- 
zation and worldwide deployment of great armies 
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and air forces; of the readiness and selflessness he- 
displayed in forsaking all his own cherished plans 
as he undertook new and onerous duties in the 
afternoon of his life. These and a myriad of other 
things, I prayed that he might fully understand. 
But his modesty would have rejected any effort of 
others to tell him. 

Now the documents telling of his life and time 
are being collected, edited, and made ready for 
historical use. They will tell to future generations 
what those of us who were privileged to serve with 
him have long known: Here was truly a great man! 


A BAT IN THE MONASTERY 


by JOHN L’HEUREUX 


We killed a bat last night 

in our recreation room. Five priests 

dropped their masks and newspapers, grasped 
each a weapon—broom barrel magazine whatever— — 
and lunged and flailed the black intruder. 

(Poor Luther, I thought.) He soared, swooped, 
swept the room with vine wings, fluttering 

a hum of terror while priests laughed and ducked 
and tried to capture him. He settled 

finally from exhaustion and despair, 

waited on the wall behind the heavy drape. 


Big Ned killed him. 

With a broom he whaled the hell out of that bat 
that never hurt a soul. Cheers were deafening. 
A tiny thing, a dirty mouse with wings 
crumpled now and scudded to the gutter 

like an autumn leaf. Farewell, bat. 


The party ended. We picked our way 
back to our cells, isolate again, estranged. 


Well, anyhow, we got that intruder. 
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WHAT DO THEY GET FROM ROCK°N°ROLL? 


by Je remy Larner Jeremy Lanner graduated from Brandeis University with the class of 1958 
and was a Woodrow Wilson National Fellow at the University of California. His first novel, DRIVE, HE sarb, has 
won the $10,000 Delta Prize Novel Award and will be published by Dell in the fall. 


O., APRIL 23, 1956, when the style of music 
known as rock ’n’ roll had already established its 
present-day popularity, thirty-five hundred citizens 
of Birmingham, Alabama, formed a lily-white audi- 
ence for Negro singer Nat King Cole, who almost 
never sings in the rock idiom. To the dismay of his 
Birmingham admirers, Cole was interrupted by a 
delegation of hoods from the White Citizens Coun- 
cil, who jumped on stage and started to beat him. 
When questioned by reporters, a spokesman for the 
W.C.C. said that jazz in general was part of the 
N.A.A.C.P. “plot to mongrelize America. Rock ’n’ 
roll,” he said, ‘‘is the basic, heavy-beat music of the 
Negroes. It appeals to the base in man, brings out 
animalism and vulgarity.” 

Though the White Citizen had his own special ax 
to grind, his was not the only American civic group 
to express concern about the raucous new music 
which began in 1954 to saturate the airwaves and 
Jukeboxes. By 1956, many church and community 
organizations had gone so far as to insist that rock 
*n’ roll be outlawed; for RnR concerts had been 
followed by teen-age riots in Hartford, Washington, 
Minneapolis, Boston, Atlanta, and Oakland, as 
well as in Birmingham. Various highbrows and 
middlebrows have complained ever since that RnR 
is the result of a vicious business conspiracy intent 
on mass-producing the cheapest, simplest music and 
pushing it like dope to the vulnerable masses. Yet, 
Drawing by Calvin Burnett. 
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despite the value judgments which rock ’n’ roll 
constantly inspires, no one has seriously attempted 
to tell us what rock ’n’ roll is or why it remains so 
popular. 

The technical ingredients of RnR are simple. 
The traditional thirty-two-bar pop-song structure 
has been mostly dispensed with; instead, the musi- 
cians simply repeat eight-bar measures. Har- 
monically RnR also relies on repetition: standard 
triads are lined up in repeating triplets behind a 
steady four-beat rhythm. The most common instru- 
ment is the home-learned guitar played in one key 
only. The country or Negro inflections are essential 
no matter where a singer comes from, so much so 
that even the Beatles — who flowered, as everyone 
knows, in Liverpool — sing in accents of rural 
‘Tennessee. 

In the history of jazz, there is a long tradition of 
white musicians smoothing out and popularizing 
what Negro performers begin. In pre-war days, it 
was the white swing bands that America danced to, 
although most of their material had been originated 
by Negro bands still largely confined to the ghettos. 
Perhaps it was only natural that as World War II 
was ending, a new generation of disillusioned urban 
Negro musicians introduced a style of jazz “that the 
whites can’t copy.” Bebop, as the new music later 
came to be called, relied on the jarring harmonies of 
flatted fifths and polytonal chords, punctuated by 


nervous, aggressive rhythms — with the result that 
the teen-age set found this new jazz nearly impossi- 
ble to dance to. The big dance bands had broken 
up during the war and were never again to flourish, 
so that when the smaller combos took up bebop, a 
gulf opened up between jazz and popular music 
that has not closed to this day. Rock ’n’ roll was the 
foremost music that rushed to fill the gap. As bebop 
persisted into the middle 1950s, the public looked 
back into the “race music” repertoire to find a 
simple beat it could use for dancing. 

The man probably most responsible for turning 
the Negro rhythm and blues into the all-American 
rock ’n’ roll was disc jockey Alan Freed. In 1951, 
Freed was employed by a Cleveland radio station, 
where he became one of the first white DJ’s to 
concentrate on rhythm and blues. He claims to 
have invented the term rock ’n’ roll, and when he 
held his first RnR stage show in 1952 in the Cleve- 
land Arena, he drew eighty thousand people in a 
week, mostly Negroes. In 1954, station WINS 
brought Freed to New York expressly to push rock 
’n’ roll, and by this time when he held his one-night 
or one-week shows in armories or theaters, the 
audience was predominantly white. In 1955, Freed 
brought an interracial RnR vaudeville show into 
the Brooklyn Paramount for Easter and Labor Day 
weeks and took a record gross each time; during 
Labor Day week of 1956 he grossed $221,000. 

The first RnR record cut by a white artist was 
probably Bill Haley’s “Crazy Man Crazy,” which 
was recorded in 1951 and eventually sold a million 
singles, but mostly on reissues from 1954 to 1956. 
Haley came up with his first big money-maker, 
“Rock Around the Clock,” in 1953, but the RnR 
recording boom did not begin until the summer of 
1954, when an unknown Negro group, the Chords, 
cut ‘“Sh-Boom” for a previously unknown label on 
the West Coast, Cat. In a matter of weeks ‘‘Sh- 
Boom” was the number-one hit in Los Angeles. 
Then Mercury ‘‘covered’’ ‘“‘Sh-Boom’’ with a re- 
cording by an unknown group of whites, the Crew- 
cuts, and they had a national smash record. For 
the next year and a half, as critic Arnold Shaw 
points out, rhythm and blues had to be whitewashed 
before a given song could become a hit. 

The recording supervisors for the larger labels 
could not judge rhythm and blues; so, rather than 
trust themselves to hire original R&B artists, they 
preferred at first to copy the hit records of smaller 
companies. An egregious example was ‘““Tweedle- 
Dee-Dee”’ as recorded by LaVern Baker, whose 
arrangement was lifted note for note by Georgia 
Gibbs. The McGuire Sisters copied ‘‘Sincerely”’ 
from the Moonglows and sold six times as many 
records. Dorothy Collins took Clyde McPhatter’s 
“Seven Days”; Perry Como took ‘‘Kokomo”’ from 
Gene & Eunice; Teresa Brewer took “A Tear Fell” 
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from Ivory Joe Hunter; and Bill Haley took Joe © 


Turner’s “Shake Rattle & Roll” and sold two mil- 
lion copies. Pat Boone, who has written a book of 
moral and religious advice for teen-agers, took 
“Ain’t That a Shame?” from Fats Domino, “P1 Be 
Home” from the Flamingoes, and “I Almost Lost 
My Mind” from Ivory Joe Hunter. 

Then suddenly the tide began to turn, and imita- 
tors started to fail. Teresa Brewer failed to take 
“You Send Me” from Sam Cooke; Georgia Gibbs 
failed to take “Great Balls of Fire’ from Jerry Lee 
Lewis; no one even tried to take ‘‘Blueberry Hill” 
from Fats Domino— and Cooke, Lewis, and 
Domino had themselves hits. Finally, a white 
Southern boy named Elvis Presley — who has said 
that his greatest influences were the Negro blues 
singers Joe Turner and Big Bill Crudup — came 
up with a style all his own in “Heartbreak Hotel” 
and went on to become the biggest money-maker 
in the field without “‘covering”’ anyone. 

Paralleling the rise of RnR was what may prove 


to be the most significant technological develop- ue 


ment in the history of the mass media: the sudden 
spread of TV into nearly every home in the country. 
As of January, 1962, 90 percent of the dwelling 
places in America had at least one TV set, and 
there were sixty million sets in operation. ‘The great 
service television performed for RnR was to kill the 
big network radio shows and vacate the air space 
for local disc jockeys. Radio time had to be filled 
by popular music interspersed with commercials, 
and it was soon proven that the music that got the 
most calls and sold the most goods was rock ’n’ roll. 


Ve to describe rock ’n’ roll in terms of its history 
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is not completely to account for its unprecedented 
popularity, which has lasted now far past the point 
where mere fads peter out. Why, after ten years, 
does rock ’n’ roll still get the most calls and sell the 
most goods? The answer is that there is a general 
need for rock ’n’ roll, a need rooted in strong feel- 
ings, a need fulfilled only by the one standard in- 
gredient of all rock ’n’ roll: its steady, heavy, simple 
beat. 

When the listener submits himself to the beat, he 
loosens his mind from its moorings in space and 
time; no longer does he feel a separation between 
himself and his surroundings. The difficult world 
of external objects is blurred and unreal; only the 
inner pulse is real, the beat its outer projection. 
Earthly worries are submerged in a tide of rising 
exaltation. Dream and dreamer merge, object and 
feeling jell: the whole universe is compressed into 
the medium of the beat, where all things unite and 
pound forward, rhythmic, regular, not to be denied. 

Rock ’n’ roll is the only form in modern music 
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which deliberately seeks these effects and no others. 
They are also obtainable through jazz, but the soul 
of jazz is its continual improvisation, which draws 
on a wide range of moods and which demands the 
keenest attention. In contrast, rock ’n’ roll dulls 
the capacity for attention; the steady beat creates 
instead a kind of hypnotic monotony. Seen in this 
light, RnR is only the latest in a series of rituals 
which have existed in many societies for the purpose 
of inducing mystic ecstasy, usually in connection 
with religion. One might think not only of African 
or American Indian drumbeating frenzies but also 
of the cults of frenzied dancing and shaking which 


periodically rose up from the main body of Euro- 


pean Christianity. In the United States, Negro 
“gospel music” often creates ecstasy through re- 


_ peated phrases of enormous energy, and has been 
== more than casually influential in the formation of 


rock ’n’ roll. Through gospel music, RnR draws 
directly on both Christian and African cults of 
rhythmic ecstasy. It should not surprise us then 


that so many RnR songs celebrate the all-pervasive- 


ness of God. 
But one should not take RnR lyrics too literally, 


for it is the rhythm of rock ’n’ roll that carries its 


psychic message. ‘‘Positive’’ lyrics are mostly a sop 
to minds that do not want to know what they are 
thinking. In a record studio, I heard one of the 
most gifted RnR songwriters recording a trial ver- 
sion of a “pop gospel”? song. As he sang I became 
increasingly aware that the subconscious thrust of 
the rhythm was completely undercutting the con- 
scious intention of the lyrics. Pounding the piano 
with eyes shut in ecstatic pain, his voice cracking 
with raw emotion, the songwriter sang of a “He” 
who is always “‘in sight,” even in the darkest night. 
But the music itself rocked on and out away from 


the words and into a new wild night of nihilism 


where there is nothing yes nothing yes yes noth- 
ing no one but me and my sound and my rock. 
And why not? Believe in God — why not? In the 
darkest night it’s all the same — words long gone. 
‘The message was false false false, yet it was true. 
The singer was groaning, growling, screaming, 
moaning, roaring — giving vent in the only way 
available to feelings genuinely his, regardless of the 


words he sang. 


A secular approach only makes more obvious the 


sexual components of rhythmic ecstasy. The next 


song recorded by the songwriter was an urban rock, 


_ designed to express the feelings of a young man 


living in a tenement. According to the lyrics, the 
main feature of tenement life is a certain ‘‘she”’ 
who is “waiting right there”? and who “gives me 
everything.” Taken literally, such lyrics are an 
outrageous lie, yet in the context of the music one 
could feel them coming through with some truth. 
Of course, tenements are not transformed into 
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pleasure palaces by a magic she who can give every- 
thing; but one can try, one can give everything one’s 
got. Even though the songwriter had never lived 
in a tenement, even though he was calculatingly 
probing the market with any lyrics he thought 
might appeal, and even though he was imitating 
Negro accents and phrasings not natural to him, he 
was communicating something real. I was moved. 
As I pounded the table in the listening booth a clot 
of frustration thickened inside me and then purged 
itself. Or so I think. At any rate, I felt some mo- 
mentary release. 

Others, too, must find some emotional satisfac- 
tion in rock ’n’ roll. For it has swept the world, 
achieving successes unknown to any previous popu- 
lar music. In Britain, for example, riots broke out 
at each movie starring Presley or Haley. Queen 
Elizabeth herself requested a special screening of 
Haley’s “Rock Around the Clock.’? And Haley in 
the flesh, a former hillbilly singer, was hired as star 
performer for the Duke of Kent’s twenty-first birth- 
day party. 


pes the moment a professional songwriting team 
manufactures an RnR tune, an elaborate game of 
musical chairs is set into motion, with song-pluggers 
scampering in all directions to prevent the song 
from getting lost in the shuffle. The publisher 
must sell the song to an Artists and Repertory 
(A&R) man at a record company, a top recording 
talent must be signed, and the disc jockeys must be 
alerted and constantly spoon-fed with publicity 
releases. Of the 3000 DJ’s in the United States, 300 
are regarded as important, and 30 to 40 as crucial. 
The DJ’s receive an average of 150 releases every 
week, so many that it would be impossible to screen 
them all, even if a DJ could tell simply by listening 
which ones his public would go for. Most of the 
DJ’s, therefore, are sensitive to polls and pressure. 
Indeed, many big-name singers now hire themselves 
Disc Jockey Exploitation Representatives, who 
devote themselves exclusively to pestering disc 
jockeys. 

The more I learn about the record industry the 
more impressed I am by the image of thousands of 
crisscrossing middlemen frantically pursuing spe- 
cialized little jobs through which key people are 
persuaded to make key moves which influence other 
key people, and so forth, until a whole series of 
doors are opened like a row of dominoes collapsing 
and at last one record rolls through to the public. 
Consider the various ways in which payola lubri- 
cates the action. A&R men take payola from pub- 
lishers to cut their tunes; publishers pay assistant 
A&R men to get a song to the boss; publishers give 
expensive gifts to secretaries of A&R men to get 


appointments to play their demonstration records 
at the boss’s most receptive time of day. A&R men, 
in their turn, must bribe publishers who hold copy- 
rights on the music for original Broadway shows, 
usually by agreeing to cut extra singles the pub- 
lisher is trying to sell. Publishers must give name 
artists under-the-table bonuses, and they are ex- 
pected to form an applauding claque at their art- 
ists’ nightclub performances. On such occasions 
the Broadway columnists are also present, as guests 
of the performer and items on his list of tax deduc- 
tions. Above all, the disc jockey must be taken care 
of, usually by gifts only after a hit has been started, 
so that the DJ is permitted to think he’s not influ- 
enced in his choice of material. Smart DJ’s accept 
gifts only from publishers whose lists are usually 
strong enough to include a fair sampling of hits. 
If you accuse a DJ of taking a bribe, he points to 
the ratings — after all, he’s only playing what’s 
popular. 

Oddly enough, all this fixing does not, in the final 
analysis, interfere with the essential freedom of the 
market. The peculiar techniques of record mer- 
chandising I am describing are not exceptions but 
common practice. Although material forces are 
influential in radio play and retail sales, they are 
so widespread in practice and so haphazard in 
effect that they tend to balance each other out. The 
pushing and payola system is merely a grotesquely 
inefficient way of doing business. Theoretically it 
could be stopped by agreement of all parties, but in 
actuality it’s a way of life as deeply entrenched as 
the pecking orders of Congress. At any rate, all the 
hustling-bustling-pushing-paying that goes on in the 
pop-music industry does not create popular taste. 
Both taste and the system which caters to it are 
products of still larger social forces. 

In testimony before a 1958 Senate committee 
investigating record company and broadcasting 
tie-ins, George Marek, vice president and general 
manager of the RCA Victor record division, stated: 


Even if we wanted to we could not swing public 
taste. . . . In the most final sense, we cannot sell any- 
thing. The public has to want to buy it. Unless the 
record has within it the germ of success — and don’t 
ask me what that germ is because I do not know — no 
amount of drumbeating will transform a flop into a hit. 


Not content with demonstrating that an attempt to 
refurbish pop taste would drive even his mighty 
organization out of business, Marek took a posi- 
tively righteous tone: 


Indeed, I think none of us has a right to say what the 
public should or should not hear, what is good taste or 
what is bad taste. We have a right to our own opin- 
ions . . . as long as they remain opinions only... 
[but] the only legitimate bosses of the music business 
[are] the people who buy the music. 
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Far from proclaiming his intent to produce good 
music, Marek held that such an intent is immoral! 


Toa rock ’n’ roll is broadcast all over our 


land and listened to by citizens of every descrip- | 


tion, most RnR records are bought by girls and boys 
between the ages of thirteen and fifteen. It seems, 
in fact, that every American in that age group col- 
lects 45 rpm singles. An RnR songwriter explained 
to me that “at ages thirteen through fifteen, kids 
have a real community. At that time, everything 
they do is done together and done identically. After- 
wards, they spread out, go separate ways, conform 
to a more complex level.” By the time the teen- 


ager is ready for greater complexity, however, 


rock ’n’ roll has already made a permanent home 
for itself in his mental life; it has played a definite 
part in preparing the teen-ager to “spread out,” and 
even after he stops buying the records he will accept 


the sound of RnR as part of his everyday-noise ae 


background, just as city dwellers accept the sounds 
of traffic. We might ask ourselves, therefore, just 
why is it that with the onset of puberty, Americans 
embrace rock ’n’ roll? What exactly does it do for 
them? 

Whether he likes it or not, the adolescent is faced 


with the problem of becoming an adult. He is no 


longer a child, and his opportunities for play must 
be increasingly curtailed. Already he must start 
making the choices which are intended to confine 
him to one education, one occupation, and one 
sexual partner. At any rate, he must somehow join 
this society and live within its values. In giving 


up childhood he gives up his precious freedom and ~ 


irresponsibility. It is inevitable that the adolescent 
must feel intense frustration, and also a need to 
express that frustration — to get it off his chest. It 
is my contention that rock ’n’ roll is doubly helpful 


to the adolescent: it simultaneously socializes him 


and provides a relatively harmless outlet for anti- 
social feeling. Does this seem a contradiction? 
Well, why not? Just as many modern adults pick 
themselves up with stimulants only to calm them- 


selves with tranquilizers, so much of the surface ; 


stability of our society is maintained by forces 
which, like rock ’n’ roll, produce agitation only for 
the sake of quelling it. Like the teen-ager, each of 
us is kept moving all the time as a substitute for get- 
ting somewhere. 

Rock ’n’ roll is always doing two things at once. 
If it seems to be encouraging riot and destruction, 
note that it is dissipating riotous and destructive 
impulses before they can be turned into action. If 
its lyrics seem to purvey a ‘‘wholesome”’ message, 
the orgiastic thump of the beat will carry along 
with it the wildest fantasies. In short, through ex- 
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posure to rock ’n’ roll, teen-agers learn to handle 
their aggressions and discontents — not through 
understanding, criticism, and self-conscious social 
rebellion, but through surrendering them to a man- 
ufactured purgative. 

The RnR stage concert is a good example of a 
functional ceremony which eases the pain of youth 
without permitting real development. At the con- 
cert, teen-agers sit more or less segregated by sex, 
avoiding for the moment society’s contradictory 
demand that they begin to pair off yet refrain from 
complete sexuality. In a culture which prizes fe- 
male virginity, it is to be expected that such group 
rites are more useful to girls than to boys. Though 
their eyes are fastened on the mythic figure on the 
stage, it is to each other that the young ladies turn 
with gasps and screams of ecstasy. Girls embrace 
girls, swooning and excited, but it is perfectly all 
right, as long as everyone agrees that it is the figure 
on the stage who excites them. Though they may 
pursue the performer afterward, they will not come 
nearly so close to him as they do to one another. 

The boys are more inclined to sit in brooding 
postures, stomping out the big beat and glowering. 
The music charges them with an energy they can- 
not work out on the spot as the girls do, in screams 
and hugs. Afterward they will race their cars or 
start riots wherein groups of comrades take on 
other groups in formal tests of masculinity. 

Various champions of RnR claim that many 
rock songs use the identification they invoke to tell 
adolescents how to behave in trying social situa- 
tions. Actually, they do more than this: they grant 
a certain immunity from society, as if through turn- 
ing a problem into rock ’n’ roll one could have one’s 
cake and eat it too. As an example of a “‘problem” 
song, an A&R man played me a number which 
was last summer’s best seller, in which a young lady 
loses her steady to her best friend at her very own 
birthday party. The reaction of our heroine is to 
cry in concert with her friends. 

The A&R man explained that this record relieves 
young girls of anxiety concerning just when it is 
socially justifiable to cry. But feeling my skull 
bounce to the screaming rhythm, I sensed that the 
main emotional burden of the song lay in the thrust- 
ing refrain — “Its my party and Pll cry if I want 
to? — an assertion that one is old enough to remain 
a child. 

Love is a crucial problem for American teen- 
agers. No sooner do they begin to get interested in 
sex than our culture starts to channel them toward 
Marriage and Family. If some of them should get 
involved in rearing children before they themselves 
are reared, they are only the most conspicuous vic- 
tims of a long-cherished ideology. In his famous 
essay “Popular Songs vs. The Facts of Life,” S. I. 
Hayakawa exposes the “dreamy and ineffectual 
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nostalgia, unrealistic fantasy, self-pity, and senti- 
mental clichés” which underlie the concept of True 
Love as traditionally expressed in American popu- 
lar music. In contrast to the blues — in which love 
is transient, physical, painful, and full of ironic 
pitfalls — pop songs idealize a dream partner with 
whom one falls in love at first sight and settles down 
“in a bungalow all covered with roses,” to a love 
that lasts “forever.” Whereas the deserted lover in 
the blues tradition may combine humor and threats 
of revenge in his laments (as in Bessie Smith’s 
classic line, “Pm a young woman and I ain’t done 
running ’round’’), the lover in the pop ballad will 
all but perish of a broken heart. 

The concept of True Love is useful propaganda, 
and rock ’n’ roll has not abandoned it. But sheer 
sentimentality is no longer enough to contain the 
sexual tensions which are aroused and exploited by 
modern advertising and entertainment. Rock ’n’ 
roll, therefore, treats True Love with a character- 
istic doubleness. The lyrics generally capitulate to 
the concept, but the music itself expresses the un- 
spoken desire to smash it to pieces and run amuck. 

Take, for example, the hit song “Bye Bye Love.” 
Though the lyrics portray the familiar broken heart 
who cannot go on living without his True Love, the 
jouncing rhythm of the song conveys another emo- 
tion altogether: the desire to thump straight on 
through all heartbreaks and difficulties. This os- 
tensible lament is really steering-wheel-pounding 
music. The crybaby lyrics are countered by pure 
psychopathy, nor is there any resolution of these 
conflicting feelings. The image presented is that of 
an extremely tender individual ready to strike out 
or give up if his dreams don’t come true. The pro- 
test against the clichés of American adulthood is 
carried by the music rather than the words, so that 
the teen-ager can pay lip service to the feelings from 
which the music proclaims his alienation. It is as if 
his mind did not want to know what his body was 
doing. At the same time that he expresses his dis- 
tress with the conventional love and sex attitudes, 
he prepares to make his peace with them. 

There is still one more way in which rock ’n’ roll 
helps bridge the gap between childhood and the 
threatening world of adult independence. To the 
eighteen million teen-agers who spend $10 billion 
every year in the consumer market, rock ’n’ roll 
provides a special product by which to identify 
themselves. Others may listen to RnR, but it be- 
longs to the teen-ager, he pays for it, and when he 
hears it on the radio all day long he can be satisfied 
that he has bought a place for himself in the world of 
consumption. For just as clothing manufacturers 
now tailor adult clothes along the lines originally 
developed “specially” for teen-age apparel, so adult 
America takes rock ’n’ roll for its national music. 
With what care the teen-ager is eased into the satis- 


factions of consumption as a way of life! First, spe- 
cial products all his own to practice on — music, 
clothes, magazines, movies; then the gradual ab- 
sorption of these products by the adult culture, so 
that as the teen-ager grows older, he will never have 
to make an abrupt break with the products he 
knows how to use. 

It is safe to say that many adults resent rock ’n’ 
roll, which is only another of its advantages from 
the teen-age point of view. ‘Teen-agers want to 
challenge the adult world with something powerful 
of their own, though their challenge is really com- 
petitive rather than rebellious. When Elvis Presley 
was abruptly elevated into a position representing 
the collective economic power and social ideals of 
American youth, the first thing he did with his sud- 
den fortune was to buy a fleet of Cadillacs. He was 
only saying, in behalf of his comrades, that they, 
too, are entitled to all the good things. Not for a 
moment was he questioning the goodness of the 
so-called good. 

And that’s just the trouble with rock ’n’ roll: 
it makes no attempt to confront reality. Unlike the 
blues, it simultaneously accepts and rejects the 
values of our society without passing through the 
stages of questioning. Rock ’n’ roll is the music of 
young people who are alternately sullen rebels and 
organization men; or perhaps sullen rebels on their 
way to becoming organization men, for one may be 
the other turned inside out — either Jimmy Dean 
or Pat Boone, or, if possible, both at the same time. 
But, heaven help us, no Huck Finn! There is not 
much room for a young man who won’t play the 
game and knows why. He will have a hard time 
finding the station that plays his music. 

Someone will object at this point that rock `n’ 
roll is more frankly sexual than has hitherto been 
permissible in American pop music. Sure it is, 
but so are many other items which our media would 
sell us. Magazines are sexier; so are movies and 
books. But does this mean that our citizens are 
any more free, playful, or creative? Herbert Mar- 
cuse gives a good answer to my question in Eros 
and Civilization: “To the degree to which sexuality 
obtains a definite sales value or becomes a token 
of prestige and of playing according to the rules 
of the game, it is itself transformed into an instru- 
ment of social cohesion.” According to Marcuse, 
this retailing of sexiness contributes ultimately to 
“the pacification of human existence,” wherein 
“eyen the liberties and gratifications of the in- 
dividual partake of the general suppression.” 

Thus, when the teen-ager involves his sexuality 
in rock °p roll, he merely submits his instincts to 
an accepted process of social direction. In like 
manner, the entire teen-age rebellion, so called, 
against the bland adult consumer society simply 
leads to a consumption of a special style of bland 
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consumer goods manufactured by adults. The 
essential motive behind teen-age generation-con- 
sciousness is not the desire for revolutionary honesty, 
but the crying need to play their own role in the 
consumption process. It’s not that they don’t like 
the game, or even that they are aware it is a game, 
but only that they want their own league with 
special rules and equipment. 

What teen-agers need in music is more or less 
what modern adults need too: not music to be lis- 
tened to but background music as they hurry 
through their appointed activities. The background 
may be throbbing RnR or tinkly Muzak, but it all 
comes from the same package. On opening the 
package, the buyer finds a clearly labeled, constant 
stream of facile stimulant, factory guaranteed to 
jazz you up, smooth you out, purge your violence, 
and leave you kissing-sweet and ready for maudlin 
love. The final object is that the listener may con- 
tinue the illusion he is alive, while at the same time 
obliterating his conscious experience of a world 
that is painful to live in. 

Rock ’n’ roll finds its epiphany in Dick Clark’s 
American Bandstand, an afternoon TV show which I 
think of as the Zombie Hour. On the stage a group 
of teen performers togged out in erotic costumes 
silently mouth the words to a hoked-up record 
jangling with electronic gimmick noises. The dance 
floor is packed with adolescent Americans of all 
creeds and colors, jitterbugging with dead pans and 
trancelike movements, regular and lifeless as clock- 
work as they move to the big beat. I can’t help 
thinking, as I watch them, that they are receiving 
the only logical preparation for becoming grown-up 
in our society. 


TREE WATCHING 
by Don Geiger 


It’s our page, but it is reading us 


I place my spade with a smack. 
The joy in planting the tree 

Is to think of what will come 
Of something done by me. 


I place my chair with a smack. 
The joy in having the tree 

Is the interest that attaches 

To something that isn’t me. 
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SPIEGEL: Mr. Lippmann, you know President 
Johnson and you knew President Kennedy. Both 
Presidents visited you here in your house. You 
wrote recently that the United States is back on a 
moderate line in domestic politics, in contrast to the 
line of the murdered President, who was much 
loved, but also much hated. 

LIPPMANN: Yes. 

SPIEGEL: Does it follow, then, in your view, that 
the United States is better governed by a man like 
Johnson, whom you have characterized as an “‘old- 
fashioned American’’? 

LIPPMANN: I wasn’t trying to say what kind of Presi- 
dent we should have, but it is a fact that the coun- 
try is much quieter and more at ease with President 
Johnson than it was with President Kennedy. 

SPIEGEL: And why? 

LIPPMANN: Because Kennedy divided the coun- 
try. Johnson, on the other hand, is like an old shoe 
—very comfortable. And his family, too — they 
are very American. 

SPIEGEL: Did the assassination make an impres- 
sion on the American conscience? Or did the death 
of Kennedy pass by like any other fleeting event? 

LIPPMANN: I believe that it had a great effect on 
the American temper and mood. You must realize 
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answers questions 
from the Germans 


Realizing that WALTER Lippmann is our foremost 
political analyst, West Germany’s lively weekly DER 
SPIEGEL sent one of their editors to Washington to ask 
those questions which every German in the East and 
West zones would like to have answered. Taken together, 
Mr. Lippmann’s answers form a philosophy for 


tomorrow. 


that the extremists, especially the extremists of the 
far right, were committing more and more acts of 
violence. In Dallas, for example, there was an at- 
mosphere of extremism. Johnson, when he was the 
candidate for Vice President, and Adlai Stevenson, 
when he went there a few months before the Presi- 
dent was assassinated, were pushed around by a 
crowd and spat upon. The effect of the assassina- 
tion was to shock people out of that. 

SPIEGEL: But the public opinion researchers have 
found that the assassination of Kennedy has not 
brought any change in the moral climate of the 
country. 

LIPPMANN: That sort of thing is difficult to mea- 
sure. I am convinced that the hatred and violence 
have been damped down, and that is salutary. 

SPIEGEL: We in Europe have a hard time under- 
standing why President Kennedy was so hated. 

LIPPMANN: It is very hard to explain. He was re- 
garded as exotic and rather alien by a great mass of 
people in this country. The fact that he came from 
Boston, that he was rich, Harvard, Irish, Catholic 
— all that made him something strange and dif- 
ferent. 

SPIEGEL: Precisely these qualities helped make 
many people outside America ready to follow him 
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and contributed to their seeing him as a trusted 
leader. President Johnson does not project so 
strongly to the outside world. 

LIPPMANN: Certainly, Johnson is ten years older; 
he is no handsome young man, and not a romantic 
figure at all — that’s true. But on the other hand, I 
felt after I had been in Europe last year, just before 
the assassination, that many people had an ideal- 
ized — no, not idealized, but a distorted view of 
Kennedy. He was the idol of the left — and Ken- 
nedy was not a man of the left at all; he was a very 
conservative man. 

SPIEGEL: That is true, of course, for domestic 
policy. But in foreign policy, if one compares Ken- 
nedy’s policy with that of Dulles, he was more a 
man of the left, to the extent that one can apply 
these concepts. 

LIPPMANN: They are bad concepts. 

SPIEGEL: They still have some significance, I 
think. Kennedy’s approach to world policy was at- 
tractive, however, not only to the left, but also to 
the war generation, which is neither left nor right. 
It was new and progressive. 

LIPPMANN: That is true, and it is true also in the 
United States. Here, too, there are many people 
who are certainly going to support President John- 
son but who miss the electric spark that Kennedy 
possessed. 

SPIEGEL: Even Khrushchev seems to miss it. 

LIPPMANN: I think Khrushchev was genuinely 
saddened by Kennedy’s death. You know, they 
had a long correspondence which has never been 
published. 

SPIEGEL: Do you know anything about it? 

LIPPMANN: Not much. But I know it was very 
frank. Khrushchev is not a man who admires flat- 
terers. He admires people who talk to him rather 
brutally. 

SPIEGEL: As you did? 

LIPPMANN: The first man who gave me this advice 
was Dag Hammarskjöld, who was quite a friend of 
mine. Before I went to see Khrushchev, I asked 
Hammarskjöld how I should approach him. Ham- 
marskjéld replied: “Whatever you do, don’t let him 
think you agree with him — that bores him. He 
doesn’t want to be bored. You must challenge him 
and rouse him.” 

SPIEGEL: Did Kennedy also do that? 

LIPPMANN: Of course. And I think Khrushchev 
respected Kennedy for his performance in the 
Cuban crisis; I think he felt that was how he would 
have conducted himself if he had been in Ken- 
nedy’s place. 

SPIEGEL: One did have the feeling, however, that 
after the first meeting in Vienna, Khrushchev was 
not very impressed with Kennedy. 

LIPPMANN: The meeting in Vienna was a failure, 
in large part because President Kennedy was in a 
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great hurry. He wanted to talk for two or three 
hours and then go on his way. And you can’t deal 
with Khrushchev that way. You have to be pre- 
pared to be there all day. On my last visit, I was 
with him eight hours. He just doesn’t understand 
the American way of being in a hurry. 

SPIEGEL: You mentioned Cuba. What is your 
explanation for Khrushchev’s adventure in Cuba? 

LIPPMANN: I think it was clear to Khrushchev, 
perhaps by 1960, that the United States had won 
the race of armaments in the nuclear field; at least, 
that we had a clear superiority. The first move he 
made in response to that situation was to begin 
testing again... . 

SPIEGEL: .. .He tested the big bomb... . 

LIPPMANN: ...The big bomb and the anti- 
missile missile. He was looking for the absolute 
weapon which would change the balance of power. 
Those tests failed. Our later tests were also a failure 
in the sense that they didn’t produce the absolute 
weapon. So Khrushchev was faced with the Ameri- 
can superiority, and then I think his generals said 
to him: “If you put missiles in Cuba, you can re- 
verse the situation, because the United States can- 
not defend itself against such missiles because of the 
absence of adequate warning time.” 

SPIEGEL: Then it was a real gamble? 

LIPPMANN: It was, and if Khrushchev had won it, 
the balance of power would have been changed. 
But from the beginning he was not prepared to risk 
a great war for this venture. 

SPIEGEL: In the case of Cuba, America was ap- 
parently ready to take that risk. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be denied that American superiority in the 
field of nuclear weapons does not solve most other 
world political problems. 

LIPPMANN: It solves the greatest political prob- 
lem: It removes the danger of war with the Soviet 
Union. The superiority is of no use in Vietnam or 
Zanzibar. But the same is true for the Russians. 
They have nuclear weapons, and they cannot use 
them against China or against Albania. 

SPIEGEL: Cuba was in a certain sense a victory 
for America. It marked a high point of American 
power. Since then — at least this is our impression 
— this power has become weaker. 

LIPPMANN: I agree that American power in the 
world, relative to the power of other nations, has 
been declining. This had begun while President 
Kennedy was still alive. It is part of the natural 
course of events and has nothing to do with the 
personality of the President. 

SPIEGEL: With what is it connected? 

LIPPMANN: With nuclear parity, with the recovery 
of Europe, with the change in the balance of pay- 
ments in the Western world. Victory in Cuba was a 
special case, possible because the island lies within 
the American sphere of influence. 
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SPIEGEL: You once wrote that fifteen years after a 
war a development begins which places in doubt all 
of the results of the war. 

LIPPMANN: In the post-war period the United 
States was not only the protector but the financier 
of Western Europe. That is why it had supreme 
leadership. The post-war period has ended; it 
already began to end under President Eisenhower. 
Since then we have seen a gradual decline of the 
post-war position of the United States. And Ken- 
nedy inherited this development. At the same time, 
he inherited several foreign policies which were de- 
veloped during the time when we did have supreme 
power. One of them is Vietnam. 

SPIEGEL: Vietnam policy originated in the time of 
Dulles. It is running into more and more difficulty. 

LIPPMANN: We were never supreme in Vietnam 
because it’s too far away. But we had the illusion 
that everything in the world would have to go the 
way we wanted it to go. We are now learning what 
every human being has to learn, that everything 
does not proceed according to his will. One doesn’t 
learn this sort of thing quickly enough. It’s going to 
take a long time for us to learn to live as equals with 
countries which we have dealt so long with as de- 
pendents and clients. 

SPIEGEL: America must accept as equals coun- 
tries which in terms of pure military power are not 
equal? 

LIPPMANN: Military power isn’t everything. It is 
clear that France is militarily weaker than the 
United States. But French culture, the French lan- 
guage and tradition, all mean a great deal in the 
world. One should recall Stalin’s words about the 
Pope: “How many divisions has the Pope?” 

SPIEGEL: Are you comparing De Gaulle with the 
Pope? 

LIPPMANN: Like the Pope, he is very important. 

SPIEGEL: Why are you such an admirer of De 
Gaulle? 

LIPPMANN: I must make a personal confession: I 
have been an admirer of De Gaulle since June, 
1940, and I have known him since 1942 when I 
visited him in London. I became convinced then 
that he was one of the great figures of the war from 
our side, the greatest leader next to Churchill. 

SPIEGEL: And that is still your view? 

LIPPMAN: Yes. I have the highest respect for 
any long view that he takes of the problems of 
European and world affairs, even if I don’t always 
agree with him. He is one of the authentic geniuses 
of our time, and any man who doesn’t listen to him, 
even if he then disagrees with him, is a fool. 

SPIEGEL: But you admire his policies as well. 

LIPPMANN: I am sympathetic, with some qualifi- 
cations. De Gaulle has seen that the post-war 
period is over, and he has seen it sooner than any 
other head of government in the West. Neverthe- 
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less, I think he erred in excluding the British from 
Europe. He acted on prejudice: the British are 
today Europeans; they are no longer a global 
power. 

SPIEGEL: And what do you think of the force de 
frappe? 

LIPPMANN: I don’t have much sympathy with it. 
It is an unreal gesture which one cannot take very 
seriously. No American who knows what nuclear 
power is can take those fifty French bombers seri- 
ously. On the other hand, I believe that De Gaulle’s 
attitude toward Russia is not what it appears to be 
today — that is, that he wants to have nothing to do 
with the Soviet Union. On the contrary, I believe 
that he wants to negotiate with Moscow. 

SPIEGEL: Does De Gaulle need the force de frappe 
for that purpose? The danger of this combat force 
is partly that it embodies only the illusion of power. 

LIPPMANN: He wanted.a nuclear force because the 
British, who had no better striking force than the 
French now have, were able to exercise a greater 
influence on the strategy of the West than he. And 
then, what was more important, De Gaulle believed 
that a nation can be fully modern only if it has men 
who are able to work in nuclear weapons. If we 
had offered him fifty American nuclear weapons, he 
would have said, “That isn’t what I want.” 

SPIEGEL: He wants France to be able to produce 
these weapons itself. But with this old-fashioned 
nationalism he gives a bad example, not least for 
Germany. 

LIPPMANN: The need to develop the technological 
ability to produce nuclear weapons is also a prob- 
lem for Germany. I am of the opinion that this 
should remain forbidden to the Germans as long as 
Germany is divided. Germany should not produce 
atomic weapons before it is reunited. 

SPIEGEL: The policies of the French president 
threaten, however, to destroy NATO and to make 
impossible the creation of an Atlantic community. 

LIPPMANN: In my eyes, the Atlantic community 
is a much larger matter than NATO. It is a geo- 
graphic and historic fact which can never be de- 
stroyed. No one can say, “I don’t like it.” But I 
don’t think much of the idea of an Atlantic federa- 
tion with a parliament. NATO is not a permanent 
institution; it was extemporized in the post-war 
period when Europe was defenseless. In that situa- 
tion it was invaluable. 


SPIEGEL: Would you apply what you have said 
about Atlantic federation to the idea of European 
federation as well? 

LIPPMANN: I have often talked about that with 
Jean Monnet, who is an old friend of mine, and 
I’ve always said to him that one cannot make a 
federated Europe out of five and two thirds nations. 
European unity, which is very important, must 


include all of Germany; and in most plans no room 
is left for that. And a unified Europe must also 
include the rest of Europe, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, although this is very complicated. 

SPIEGEL: Do you believe that De Gaulle wants to 
discuss this larger Europe with Khrushchev? 

LIPPMANN: I believe that he is convinced that 
there must be an agreement with Moscow. He is 
determined that this time when the agreement 
comes it shall be made by a European, preferably a 
Frenchman, preferably De Gaulle himself, and not 
by an American. He has never forgotten Yalta and 
Teheran, from which he was excluded. De Gaulle 
doesn’t want another settlement in Europe under 
American auspices. 

SPIEGEL: Former Chancellor Adenauer recently 
warned that if the Federal Republic pursued anti- 
French policies, there might be a French-Russian 
understanding at the expense of Germany. Is this 
in the realm of possibility? 

LIPPMANN: As I understand De Gaulle’s attitude 
toward Germany, he has the feeling that Germany 
must be regarded as an invalid as long as it is di- 
vided. And that one must stand close by this invalid 
for fear that it will do something quite irrational. 
His attitude toward Germany is benevolent; he is 
afraid of what might happen as a result of the par- 
tition of Germany. 

SPIEGEL: Is De Gaulle, as a result of this concern, 
seeking the reunification of Germany as a part of a 
settlement with Moscow? 

LIPPMANN: Not unreservedly. He is, after all, a 
Frenchman and surely not enthusiastic in the mat- 
ter of German unity. He used to say, “‘Germany is 
much better divided.” He doesn’t say that any- 
more. But I don’t think that he is in any hurry 
about reunification. You know the old saying about 
reunification — It’s like heaven: we all want to go 
there but not too soon. 

SPIEGEL: Whatever De Gaulle may have in mind 
for individual problems, his present line of policy in 
Europe, just as much as vis-a-vis Southeast Asia and 
Latin America, indicates that he has France in 
mind first of all, and not much else. 

LIPPMANN: I don’t know. De Gaulle is a man 
who has an objective but never a very detailed plan. 
He makes his plans as he goes along. His plan in 
Algeria was to liquidate the war. How he did that 
came later. 

SPIEGEL: De Gaulle has proposed the neutraliza- 
tion of Vietnam. Is it conceivable that he has a 
kind of neutrality or neutralization in mind for 
Europe, for Germany? 

LIPPMANN: I do not believe it is conceivable or 
desirable for either France or the United States to 
make an agreement with the Soviet Union to neu- 
tralize all of Germany. Germany can be reunited 
only if Europe is not neutralized and also no longer 
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in danger. In other words, you have to settle the 
Russian problem with Europe. In that atmosphere 
it would be safe and possible for Germany to be 
reunited. 

SPIEGEL: Isn’t it also necessary to solve the Polish 
problem — in other words, the problem of Ger- 
many’s eastern borders? You were in Poland last 
fall and found there a predilection for Red China. 

LIPPMANN: I was fascinated that Gomulka abso- 
lutely refused to say anything that was not friendly 
to the Chinese. I finally came to the conclusion 
that he wants to have somebody with whom he can 
defend himself against the Russians, because he is 
dependent on the Russians for the defense of his 
new western territories. The Romanians are be- 
having similarly. Behind these flirtations with the 
Chinese lies the fear of the Russians. 


SPIEGEL: Do you believe that Germany could — 


bring the Poles to reconcile themselves to German 
reunification if there were a settlement of the prob- 
lem of the borders? 

LIPPMANN: Oh, yes, I think so. It’s the frontier 
that worries the Poles. They have the most to lose 
from German reunification, and also the most to 
fear. If the Oder-Neisse line were stabilized as the 
border by an international guarantee, that would 
create a new situation. 


SPIEGEL: What else can the West do to further the 
reduction of tensions? 

LIPPMANN: We are started on the way. The con- 
scious détente really began last summer, in July. 
East and West now agree that there will be no 
nuclear war over Europe. That’s a very big thing. 

SPIEGEL: You are thinking of the test-ban treaty? 

LIPPMANN: Yes, but this treaty was the result of 
the Cuban crisis. This occurred in October, 1962, 
and the test-ban treaty was signed in June, 1963. 
The period between those two dates was a period of 
gradual reduction of tensions. The Russians ac- 
cepted the fact that we had nuclear superiority, but 
they also recognized that we were not dangerous, 
that we would not exploit this superiority. ‘The 
test-ban treaty is the result of this recognition. 

SPIEGEL: And do you think that disarmament will 
proceed further? 

LIPPMANN: I was speaking of détente, not of 
disarmament. 

SPIEGEL: But disarmament is a part of détente. 

LIPPMANN: The détente is more important than 
disarmament. How much disarmament we shall 
actually get remains for the future The need to 
disarm is greater for Russia than it is for the United 
States because we can afford the armaments race 
better than they can. 

SPIEGEL: Do the plans for a multilateral nuclear 
force under NATO hinder the disarmament 
negotiations? 
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LIPPMANN: I don’t know, but I hope that nothing 
will come of the MLF. It has no military value and 
costs a lot of money and awakens fear and suspicion 
all around the world. If you’re going to take risks, 
you should do it for some real purpose. I think the 
MLEF is frivolous. Nothing could be worse for Ger- 
many and ourselves than a German-American mili- 
tary alliance instead of NATO. 

SPIEGEL: Such a development would then dis- 
rupt not only disarmament but also the détente: Is 
that your concern? 

LIPPMANN: Definitely. The rearmament of Ger- 
many is still Khrushchev’s greatest worry in Europe. 
Today he is convinced that the United States is not 
going to attack him. He thought differently five 
years ago. At that time, I said to him, ‘‘We’re not 
going to attack you,” and he said, “But you are 
allied with the German Hitlerites, and they are 
smarter than you are, and they will get you into 
war. We’re not afraid of Germany, we’re afraid of 
you, and we’re afraid you'll be led into war by the 
Germans.” 

SPIEGEL: What is the concrete form of the détente, 
if it is not disarmament? 

LIPPMANN: Ít is first of all a psychological matter. 
But there are also other examples: the Russians 
agreed to let the United Nations try to settle the 
Cyprus problem, although it was a great temptation 
for them to get into the situation. I think they are 
telling Castro to stop landing guns in Venezuela, 
and Castro would like very much to do that. There 
are even signs that Castro would like to make peace 
with us, and I believe that the Russians have in- 
fluenced him in that direction. Of even greater im- 
portance is the opening of the Eastern European 
countries to the West. 

SPIEGEL: The pass agreement in Berlin at Christ- 
mastime was along this line. 

LIPPMANN: T[hat’s right. The whole talk about 
blockading West Berlin has stopped. I think the 
next great step will be in the matter of trade, and 
there Germany will play a big part. 

SPIEGEL: Are you of the opinion that the Berlin 
ultimatum has been dropped by the Russians for 
good? 

LIPPMANN: At least for the time being. Of course, 
Khrushchev has said, ‘‘We’ve got your finger in the 
door.” I don’t know what could cause this ultima- 
tum to be revived. Perhaps so dreadful a thing as a 
full-scale war with China about Vietnam. Then 
the Russians would certainly do something to help 
the Chinese. It would be foolish to assume that the 
Russians could be on our side in such a war. 

SPIEGEL: Under the circumstances, wouldn’t it 
be a good idea to find a solution for Berlin so that 
you could get your fingers out of the door? 

LIPPMANN: It would be reasonable, but it isn’t 
easy. As long as the war generation is still alive and 
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the memories of the war on both sides are so strong, 
I don’t believe that it will come about. The reunifi- 
cation of Germany must precede a settlement in 
Berlin. As long as there are two Germanys, there 
will also be two Berlins. 

SPIEGEL: We mean a provisional solution for Ber- 
lin rather than a final settlement. 

LIPPMANN: I, too, would view a modus vivendi as a 
favorable development. In such an agreement, the 
freedom of West Berlin and access to it should be 
guaranteed, but on the other hand, Berlin should 
cease to be a center of espionage and propaganda. 

SPIEGEL: That brings me to the question of 
whether you would like to see a moderate modus 
vivendi between the two Germanys. 

LIPPMANN: I would. I think Germany can be 
reunited only if the German nation itself insists 
upon it. Unification cannot be brought about by 
Washington, nor even from Moscow. At the mo- 
ment it looks as if the Germans are not very inter- 
ested in unification, and are even afraid of it. 

SPIEGEL: [That is in part because the Germans, 
because of the negative stand of the Soviet Union, 
have the impression that reunification is impossible. 

LIPPMANN: I don’t believe that it’s impossible, but 
I think that the precondition for it is that negotia- 
tions be undertaken by both German states. The 
Russians will not liquidate the German Democratic 
Republic, and they will also not allow Bonn to 
liquidate the G.D.R. But they would permit them 
to come together as two Germanys wanting to be 
one Germany. 

SPIEGEL: This is just another way of liquidating 
the G.D.R. 

LIPPMANN: That may well be. I may be wrong, 
but I think that the people in the G.D.R. don’t 
want to be part of a conservative state like the Fed- 
eral Republic. They would want to be left-wing 
Social Democrats, I think. 

SPIEGEL: We don’t believe that. For within Euro- 
pean socialism there is a tendency toward the right 
which would not stop at the borders of the German 
Democratic Republic. 

LIPPMANN: I agree with you. This trend to the 
right makes it easier for the Social Democrats to 
enter into coalitions with the Christian Democrats. 
But there is also a movement to the left among the 
Christian Democrats. I haven’t been in the G.D.R., 
but in Hungary and Poland there is a movement 
toward a more bourgeois social order, and with the 
blessing of Moscow. 

SPIEGEL: How do you explain that? 

LIPPMANN: Because the same thing is happening 
in Moscow. The Russians, too, are becoming in- 
creasingly bourgeois with the change of generations, 
with the improvement in the standard of living, 
with a certain affluence. They are materialistic 
people like the Germans and the Americans. 


SPIEGEL: Have you spoken with Khrushchev 
about that? Do you know how the old revolutionary 
feels about this process? 

LIPPMANN: I haven’t seen Khrushchev since 1961. 
At that time he spoke of peace — what he called 
peace and what I call détente. He knows what war 
with thermonuclear weapons would be like, and he 
realizes that he is one of two men in the world who 
could produce such a war. 

SPIEGEL: Do the Chinese also know what such a 
war would mean? 

LIPPMANN: I can’t imagine that a man like Chou 
En-lai would be any more willing to have a nuclear 
war than Khrushchev or Lyndon Johnson. He 
wants nuclear weapons for the same reasons that 
General de Gaulle wants them. If China had 
nuclear weapons today, there wouldn’t be any 
question about anti-Chinese governments on the 
frontiers of China. Countries like Vietnam, Thai- 
land, and Burma would be in the Chinese sphere 
of influence. 

SPIEGEL: What should the West do about that? 

LIPPMANN: What can you do? You can’t stop a 
development of that sort. The Russians slowed it 
up, and that is surely one of the causes of their 
quarrel with China. 

SPIEGEL: What other causes are there? 

LIPPMANN: There is a historic rivalry between 
China and Russia. The longest and most difficult 
frontier in the whole world is the Chinese-Russian 
border. And Russia is in the possession of land that 
the Chinese think belongs to them. That is one of 
the reasons why the Russians don’t want to give the 
Chinese nuclear weapons. 

SPIEGEL: How should the West, how should the 
United States, conduct itself with relation to China? 

LIPPMANN: America must attempt to reach the 
point of détente which we have achieved today 
with Russia before China disposes of nuclear 
weapons. 

SPIEGEL: Do you consider a change in the anti- 
Chinese policy of the United States to be possible? 

LIPPMANN: Not now or in the next two years. 
But in ten years, certainly. We are now bound in 
honor to Chiang Kai-shek. But what will happen 
when Chiang Kai-shek dies? I am sure that the 
Chinese then will come to an agreement with each 
other. 

SPIEGEL: To what extent is the conflict with 
China forcing the Russians to taper off the cold war? 

LIPPMANN: The Russians have an old rule of war- 
fare: never fight on two fronts. You recall that they 
appeased Japan as soon as they got into the war in 
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Europe. The Asiatic front is more dangerous to 
them in the long run than the European front. 
They cannot afford to be the supreme power in 
Asia against the Chinese and the supreme power in 
Europe against the Western allies. Economic help, 
financing, trade — they need a great deal which 
the West alone can supply and which cannot be 
had from China. 

SPIEGEL: What has the West to gain from a 
détente with the Russians? 

LIPPMANN: Only through a détente can we achieve 
the unity of Germany which I regard as an ab- 
solutely necessary goal for the coming generation. 
Germany cannot be left divided. ‘The Germans are 
one people, and they have been punished enough ~ 
for the war. They have lost territories which they 
can’t get back. This punishment cannot be increased, 
certainly not for the future Germans. And the 
reunification of Germany will bring with it the 
unity of Europe, which would enable us — Euro- 
peans and Americans — to turn our attention to the 
rest of the world, where the problems are enormous. 

SPIEGEL: You are thinking of South America, 
Asia, and Africa? 

LIPPMANN: The United States alone cannot make 
a decent policy in Latin America. The American 
empire in Latin America has collapsed. And a part 
of South America is closer to Europe than to the 
United States. We are faced with a revolution 
which goes much deeper than Communism, with 
the revolution of the submerged peoples. ‘This 
revolution is going to go on long, long beyond 
anything that any living man can foresee today. 
The rest of this century, certainly. 

SPIEGEL: So you see a form of class struggle be- 
tween the nations? 

LIPPMANN: Yes, this is the real struggle, this is the 
real revolution of the twentieth century. Whether 
the backward peoples sometimes imitate the Com- 
munists and are infiltrated, or try to do it with us, 
is secondary to the fact of the struggle. 

SPIEGEL: The world will not be peaceful, and 
neither Russia nor America can lead it? 

LIPPMANN: The post-postwar world has begun, in 
which there are many centers of power and not | 
merely one or two. The idea of supreme American 
leadership is a silly idea, and it infected no more 
than a few generals and bureaucrats here. The 
American people didn’t even want to go into the 
Second World War until we were pushed into it. 
We all have to make the attempt to live in this 
unruly world, to canalize and civilize the revolution. 
But we must not try to fight it. 


There is every evidence of an increasing interest in ATLANTIC poelry. As 


an incentive for writers yet unestablished, twice a year we set aside a 





number of pages in the ATLANTIC to be devoted to the work of young poets. 


RUNNING OUT TO SPRING 


BY COBURN FREER 


As lovers we can only come to spring 
Masked from the eyes up like thrushes, 
Unless we want to see our skin 

Turn slick as liver from our flushing 


And our perspiration’s sheen. 


Run faceless out to spring and run 
Obliquely as the birds that whip 
Across the grass; we can careen 

As fast, we’re all alike: except 

For eyeholes we are masked and blind. 


See, spring’s a masker: bees are black 
Around the eyes, and bugs all crunch 
Beneath their membranes; even rocks 

Lie sunk from winter. Lift and stretch 

Your hand — here’s mine, behind your neck. 


In sun we'll practice waking up, 
To feel as all feel all things; and if 
A mudfish tries all day to sleep 

In sun, he still can feel himself 

Go blind while he bellies up. 


Come running out to spring, composed 
And faceless as a bird, rushing 

Lest you blister your heel, poised 

With your eyes blinking like a thrush’s 
When he’s still. Everything is ours. 
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DIMINUTIVE ME 


SLEEPS GREEN- 


BY GREG KUZMA 


Diminutive me sleeps green — 

Steeped in the immeasurable dawn bath. . . . 
Where the amazing Butterbrook slices down 
Throwing up marvelous spray from its cascading 
Through the miraculous mountain; 
Flowing fabulously to the west at the start of 
Terrific day, 

Diminutive me sleeps huddled within 

My diminutive green tent. 


Good-byes are what I sleep, 

Since all have gone away, 

The days of pretty-soon and come-lately; 

Of roses and perfumes, 

Of country drives, 

Of half-fun and whole-fun, 

Those true and not-so-true, friends 

Whose names are etched in souvenirs 

Upon my desk at home, and 

Tucked away within my closeted brow... . 


From which I recall — awakening, 
As a green wind rolls over, sighing, 
Rustling my tent flaps and ropes that maintain 
It here about me, green; 
This is tomorrow, today, now, 
Should I sleep longer I would regret the passing shower, 
Already I regret too much, 
I regret, and love, and . . . that I love, 
And I walk, and, they tell me, talk 
Nonsense for all my nineteen years, 
And, I keep bad hours, 
Dream too much, 
Am not so much afraid as I should be 
Of the sick sad bark from the doghouse; 
And I pity life obstinately, 
Am clumsy, blush too easily, 
Ramble further than is right, 
Read not enough, 
Say too little, 
Think too much, 
Write badly, 
And wake up 
Feeling diminutive and green. 
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BRIDAL LUNCHEON 


BY ROSEMARY DANIELL 


FIRST LOVE 


BY JEAN VALENTINE 


How deep we met in the sea, my love, 

My double, my Siamese heart, my whiskery, 
Fish-belly, glue-eyed prince, my dearest black nudge, 
How flat and reflective my eye reflecting you 

Blue, gorgeous in the weaving grasses 

I wound round for your crown, how I loved your touch 
On my fair, speckled breast, or was it my own turning; 
How nobly you spilled yourself across my trembling 
Darlings: or was that the pull of the moon, 

It was all so dark, and you were green in my eye, 
Green above and green below, all dark, 

And not a living soul in the parish 

Saw you go, hélas! 

Gone your feathery nuzzle, or was it mine, 

Gone your serpentine 

Smile wherein I saw my maidenhood smile, 

Gone, gone all your brackish shine, 

Your hidden curl, your abandoned kill, 

Aping the man, liebchen! my angel, my own! 

How deep we met, how dark, 

How wet! before the world began. 
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We harness up our breasts, 
Sling beads upon our ears. 
Now with slanted eyes we press 
To find how she lured the prey. 


She smiles a whiskered smile 

That tells of vows she made: 

His slaking of desire 

Within her curved and clawed embrace; 


For this, he gives the stones, 
The hut, the beads, forever. 
Flashing diamond rings, 

We toast the bride: so clever! 


The ends of cigarettes glitter 
Redly from our fingertips. 


RIDER 


BY ADRIANNE MARCUS 


And he rides, he rides like silver 
In the arches of the night, 

With the smell of sea around 
Him and the burning light 


Around him. I think I see him 
Coming, when I shut my eyes 

I hear him, laughing through the 
Bed sheets, crawling up my thighs, 


Murmuring beside me 
Whistling my name, 

The narrow eye hangs open 
My breastbone cracks again. 


He rides, he rides like morning 

In the arches of my soul, 

The shape, the priest, the answer, 
Governing the cold. 


BENNY 


Base had his first heart attack in the saloon. 
Another porter, coming in late, found him wrapped 
around a case of ale he had carried up from the 
cellar. The porter called the police, and the police 
took Benny to Bellevue. I didn’t visit him in the 
hospital — he was just another porter to me then 
— but I sent down money, and in keeping with 
the image the staff has of me, I sent a bottle. 

He had a second attack in his room six months 
later. He hung out around Eighth Avenue and 
Twenty-ninth Street and had a room somewhere 
near there. This time his landlady called the 
police, and the police took Benny not to Bellevue 
but to the nearest hospital, the French Hospital on 
Twenty-ninth Street. We were all alarmed when 
he was missing for several days for the obvious 
reason that the last time he had been missing for 
several days he had had a heart attack. I called 
Bellevue a couple of times to ask for him, and 
Jimmy Gibbs, the head porter, drove down to 
Eighth and Twenty-ninth to nose around among 
the drifters and ask for Benny. Neither of us had 
any luck. In my case it was because Benny simply 
wasn’t in Bellevue. Jimmy got no information out 
of the bums because he is a handsome and intelli- 
gent Negro, which to a bum means Cop. Jimmy 
and I were mulling the next step one morning 
when we were visited by a solemn fat man with a 
small looseleaf notebook like insurance agents car- 
ried in the Depression, and the demeanor of a 
weeper. 

If Jimmy looked like a cop to the bums, this 
guy looked like a cop to me. I led him to a back 
booth and we sat. We introduced ourselves, and 
it turned out he was from the City Department of 
Labor, which was a relief, for they are cheaper 
than cops. ‘‘This is Gogarty’s Restaurant, Inc.,”’ 
he said. 

Yag 

He opened his looseleaf book and flopped to a 
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page, heavy as shirt cardboard, that was headed 
Walsh, Benjamin. “You have an employee here 
named Benjamin Walsh?” 

“Yes. Would you like coffee or something?” 

“No, thanks. I had breakfast already. How 
long has Walsh been employed here?” 

“Two years,’ I said, multiplying by two, a 
habit I developed giving credit references for bar- 
tenders. 

“Is he still employed by you?” 

“Well, I guess so. If he shows up he’s got a job. 
He disappeared a couple of days ago and we 
haven’t heard from him since and don’t know how 
to get in touch —”’ 

“He is in French Hospital,” the Labor man said. 
“He suffered a coronary attack last Tuesday, his 
second in six months. What’?—he gave me a 
weepy look at man’s inhumanity to man — “were 
his duties here?” 

“Damn few,” I said, defensive and annoyed at 
being put on the defensive. ‘‘Since his first attack 
his duties here have been to arrive at four thirty 
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or so, when the bartenders leave, and stay put 
until eight, when the working porters arrive.” 

He didn’t believe me. ‘‘You mean to tell me he 
does no work at all. No sweeping, no dishes —”’ 

“Nothing. He’s on orders to do nothing. Just 
sit here and keep warm.” ‘That wasn’t true, but I 
was getting a little sore. 

“And for that you pay him a full porter’s wage,” 
the Labor man stated calmly, not believing a 
word of it. 

The answer was, Of course not, we give him 
half pay. “We most certainly do,” I said. 

“May I see your workbook?” he said, dismissing 
me and the subject at once. The workbook is a 
piece of rude fiction that restaurant owners are 
compelled by law to keep on the premises and 
up to date at all times. 

I got up and walked behind the bar. Jimmy 
Gibbs looked at me the way saloon people look at 
one another when the police drop by for a confer- 
ence. “Hes from Labor,” I said. “He tells me 
old brother Benny is still with us. He had another 
attack, all right, but he’s in a West Side hospital, 
which is why we couldn’t find him.” I rummaged 
in a drawer full of neckties and old register tapes 
and bad checks for the book. 

“Can’t kill old Benny,” Jimmy said, and flashed 
that bright, catchy Negro laughter. ‘‘Can’t get rid 
of a good man that easy.” 

“He'll be back and bitching in a week, Jimmy,” 
I said, and Jimmy and I laughed. 

It is important now to speak only for myself and 
not for Jimmy, who is a nicer guy than Iam. I had 
hoped Benny was dead. I had called Bellevue not to 
find Benny alive but to ensure him a decent burial. 
That’s not very nice, and I wouldn’t say it in public 
except that I was not alone in the wish. Benny 
wanted the second attack to be his last, too. 


Was: was not Benny’s name. Pd use his 
straight name, but he is still alive, and all kinds of 
government agencies would harass him. Between 
his attacks, because he had little to do but talk, I 
learned a lot about him. Benny had never paid a 
tax in his life; he had long ago lost his social secur- 
ity card and forgotten the number, giving his em- 
ployers a nine-digit number that pleased him; he 
had never married or voted, never been in the 
service or registered for the draft. He had never 
commuted, whelped, sunbathed, conversed, golfed, 
tipped, or quarreled. He had never owned any- 
thing but the clothes on his back, and those I gave 
him. The only permanent address he might ever 
have had was jail, and I’m guessing at that. (It’s 
a good guess. His arms were littered with pale 
monochrome homemade tattoos, jailhouse tattoos 
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that usually mean a six-month stretch. It takes 
six months of doing absolutely nothing to get suf- 
ficiently bored to submit to an amateur tattoo 
man.) I discovered Benny’s straight name in some 
clippings he brought me from Ring magazine. 
There was no electric confrontation as with a 
criminal. I pointed to the name and said “This 
you?” and he said “Yah.” He hadn’t changed 
his name to hide anything, he had just let go of it. 
Benny was the anticitizen needed to balance out 
some total citizen in an ordered physical universe. 
So Pll call him Walsh. 

About the clippings from Ring: one morning, 
say about six, Benny joined a discussion on boxers 
that was going on among the drunken lot of us who 
had closed Gogarty’s at four. He quickly replaced 
me as resident expert, historian, and arbiter, and 
nobody likes that, particularly at six in the morn- 
ing. I challenged his credentials. 

‘Forty-seven fights,’ Benny said. ‘Forty-two 
wins and a draw.” 

I was not overwhelmed. In the first place, he 
would have been fighting in the twenties, when it 
was not uncommon for a fighter to have a hundred 
or more fights before retiring, and in the second 
place, I have never met a drifter over sixty who 
did not claim forty-odd professional fights in his 
youth. “Were you ever a contender, Benny?” I 
asked. 

“Well, they didn’t have ratings them days, but 
I fight Dundee twice.” 

“Johnny Dundee?” a voice asked out of the dark. 

“Naw,” Benny said to the darkness. “The 
Italian fella from Baltimore. Joe. Him and his 
brother was both fighters. I knock him out two 
minutes of the second round in San Francisco, 
nineteen twenty-eight. Look it up.” 

“Joe Dundee was the welterweight champion, 
wasn’t he?” I asked, with what is always called 
growing respect. I had come suddenly to believe 
him, and I am impressed by old fighters and base- 
ball players, because the work was much tougher 
in the old days. For the opposite reason I am not 
at all impressed by former football greats. 

“He win the championship the next year, about 
a year after I knock him out.” 

“What happened the second time you fought 
him?” 

“Oh, yah. Like September that year. I knock 
him out in April, I think. September he beat me 
ten rounds a decision in the Garden. I got clip- 
pings around someplace. Pll bring them in.” 

He left us then to get the dishes done before the 
working porters showed up. That was all that they 
or anybody else asked of him, and he liked to get it 
done. 

Benny finished the story of his second fight with 
Dundee when he brought me the clippings. “I 


coulda took him in the fifth round. I had him 
goin’ in the fourth. But after the round my man- 
ager says to me, What am I, crazy? ‘Throwin’ 
away the best payday either of us ever seen? So I 
let him off the hook, and he goes ten rounds to a 
decision.” As he told me this, I read the clips. I 
had expected they would be from, say, the San 
Francisco Examiner of the day after the fight, and 
yellow and fragile and flaking at the edges. I was 
just learning about Benny. ‘Friend of mine found 
these and gave ’em to me,” he said. They were 
two recent obituary columns on a former manager, 
run in successive issues of Ring magazine. Both 
columns closed by saying that while the dead man- 
ager had never handled a champion, he had come 
that close in 1928 when a boy of his, Benny ; 
knocked out Joe Dundee in two rounds in San 
Francisco, and so on. It was then that I learned 
Benny’s straight name. 

Long before I saw the clips, in my willingness to 
believe that I had found a drifter over sixty who 
actually had been a fighter, I had come to see 
Benny in a very different way. He was no longer 
just a slack old man with white hair standing wild 
all over his head the minute he took off his hat, 
and with jailhouse tattoos gone the color of his eyes 
with age. He was the remnant of a tough and 
not-bright young man who had been thrown in 
against Dundee (on tour and not training prop- 
erly), who had given San Francisco ringsiders 
what they always pay to see and never get: the 
local boy knocking out the big deal from the East. 
When I began to see him that way, he started to 
own me. 





For different reasons, Benny owned everybody 
at Gogarty’s. From his first day of work, there 
was always a pile of change on the bar when I 
came in mornings— coins Benny had found on 
the floor, sweeping up. It didn’t occur to him to 
pocket the money. He had total access to perhaps 
four thousand dollars worth of beer and whiskey, 
but he would wait until I came in to ask permis- 
sion to have a drink. That kind of honesty is not 
inconceivable to me, and I was only impressed. 
But when the bartenders and waiters, thieves and 
drunkards all, learned of it, they stood in awe akin 
to shock. ‘They gave him money from their tips 
and stealing to show he owned them outright. 
Jimmy Gibbs is as honest a man as you’re going 
to meet in matters of money or booze, but Jimmy’s 
honesty is not pervading. Like me, he will lie for 
harmony and put up with people who are not 
worth putting up with and laugh when nothing is 
really funny. It’s not obsequiousness. It’s schmier 
in the truest sense, and is quite civilized in intent 
at least. Benny had none of that in him. He knew 
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one way to tell things — the way they happened. 
He could not and would not abide a fool, even a 
rich one, and if he saw nothing funny, he didn’t 
laugh. He would even fall into a sulk over some 
imagined slight from Gordon Stark — the owner 
of Gogarty’s and not only Benny’s employer, his 
benefactor — and refuse to speak to him even on 
payday, when Gordon was pressing money on 
him. Out of that kind of honesty, Benny came to 
own Jimmy Gibbs. 

Gordon Stark did not need to be liked, but he 
enjoyed it. Benny wouldn’t give him an inch. 
Not even, as I have said, on payday, when Gordon 
was pushing money into his hand. It may have 
been precisely this refusal to show a shred of grati- 
tude, or it may have been the marvelous arrogance 
of his sulks. One way or another, Benny’s wholly 
uncivilized and crotchety honesty got to Gordon, 
and he owned him, too. 

When Benny came out of the hospital after his 
first attack, we kept him on the payroll with strict 
orders not to work. He could do the dishes while 
he was waiting for the other porters to arrive, but 
he was not to lay a hand on a broom, and he was 
never to enter the cellar again. There had been 
a rash of burglaries in the neighborhood, Gordon 
explained to me when I asked him just what Benny 
was supposed to do. Having somebody, anybody, 
present and visible in the store would discourage 
prowlers, he said. I nodded. It is bad for a guy 
like Gordon to know somebody owns him, and I 
saw no sense rubbing it in. 

After his second attack, Benny’s grip on every- 
thing but our sympathies slackened noticeably. 
The first attack had been service-incurred, so to 
speak, and we felt a definite responsibility. The 
second took place the morning after Andy’s day 
off, and was simply not our fault, or so we rea- 
soned. 

Furthermore, there was money. We paid him 
half pay to do no more than come around and 
collect once a week. I still respected Benny; 
Jimmy Gibbs was still kind of in love with him; 
the night crew still stood in awe of his principle, 
and whatever hold he had on Gordon had grown 
rather than diminished. But Benny’s pay was just 
so much money out of somebody else’s pocket. He 
became for us an apartment on which we had 
unwisely signed a lease, and the rent for which had 
to be paid, although we had no need to open the 
door. “I pay enough taxes to support him and a 
dozen like him.” Gordon would rant, with justice, 
on the days Benny was to be paid. “There are 
plenty of agencies. Welfare, unemployment in- 
surance, social security, old age pension. The 
Wagner Act was twenty years ago. He’s an old, 
sick man who can’t work anymore. ‘This ain’t 
Dickens. He can eat and live. I pay taxes so he 
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can eat and live. And me, too, if the same thing 
happens.” Gordon would then brandish Benny’s 
salary before my face, trusting in my abiding fond- 
ness for cash, and holler, “You and I could bounce 
around all night on this money.” He had a point. 

He had a point, but it was for entirely different 
reasons that I decided Benny had to go. Not go 
out and die, of course, or we would have kept him. 
But go on relief or unemployment or collect the 
old-age benefits to which he was certainly entitled. 
Jimmy and I told him repeatedly to register, at 
least, with the appropriate agencies, and we dis- 
covered he had done nothing of the kind. I de- 
cided that he hadn’t bothered even to register 
because he had his three hots and a flop from us, 
that he wouldn’t make a move until I cut him 
off. I was wrong, it turned out, but that is the way 
I would behave, and none of us has much more 
to go on than that. 

When I had made up my mind that Benny had 
to go, I said nothing until payday, waiting for 
Gordon’s weekly tirade and planning to agree with 
him for a change. Perhaps because he was hung 
over, Gordon ended his discourse on money down 
the drain on a sad note, which made what I in- 
tended to do seem somehow cruel. “He doesn’t 
even like me!? Gordon shouted. “I don’t mind 
the money or the extra work for everybody. Not 
for somebody who liked me. But he hates me!” 

“Well, let’s cut him loose,’ I said. ‘“‘You pay 
him, and PII tell him today’s the last day.” 

Gordon immediately granted a stay of execution 
and made me look like a rat. “We’ll give him an- 
other week. I?ll tell him today that next week is 
the last week. Come on, Ralph, where’s the old 
sonofabitch going to go?” ‘That’s the way things 
happened around Benny. 


A a the time Gordon and I dropped Benny 
from the payroll, a bartender named Leigh dis- 
covered an apartment that nobody who has ever 
resided in New York will believe. The fact is it 
was an eight-room duplex with garden on East 
Fifty-eighth Street for one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a month. I contracted for half of the rent, 
and Leigh and I moved Benny into the downstairs 
of the duplex—a small bedroom and large 
kitchen. We reserved for ourselves a couple of 
rooms apiece on the street-level floor. Benny was 
to be our “man,” although we never said so in 
his hearing or he would have gone bananas. His 
duties were to empty the ashtrays once in a while 
and remake the beds if they ever got empty. Leigh 
liked the idea of the two of us living with our 
“man”? so much that he bought Benny a new bed 
at Bloomingdale’s and a secondhand television set 
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for the kitchen table. I saw to it that there was 
plenty of food in the refrigerator. 

But we gave him no money. We tried to create 
a need so that Benny would be compelled to seek 
federal or state or municipal help. Still he did not 
apply. Then Leigh hit upon nagging. When he 
discovered the enormous apartment, I conceded 
he was resourceful and perhaps bright. When he 
discovered nagging, I decided he was a genius. 
Benny couldn’t stand being pestered, and Leigh 
and I hounded him to apply to the agencies which 
were literally holding money for him. Our nui- 
sance value was enough to make him register, but 
no money came of it. Rather, we received almost 
daily a noisy report of Benny’s newest clash with 
some minor figure of authority. “‘How do you 
live now? he asks me. ‘How do I live now?’ I 
says. ‘I got friends and I do spot work.’ ‘What’s 
spot work?’ he says. ‘You want to know what spot 
work is? I says. ‘PIl tell you what spot work is. 
Spot work is you go to the super of a building and 
you ask him does he want the hall swabbed out 
or the stairs swept down. Coupla bucks. That’s 
spot work,’ I told him.” As the words rushed out 
of him, Benny waved his arms in furious symme- 
try, like a maniac playing Simon Says. For rea- 
sons of his own he was courting defeat. At times 
he looked and sounded as though to ensure defeat 
he was perfectly willing to start a fight. 

My loyalties were with Benny, but my sympathy 
went to the people behind the desks Benny was 
sent to. They were there to help the unemployed, 
the aged, and the infirm, and before them stood a 
man who met all three qualifications beautifully, 
but who wanted to start a fight. “Take it easy, 
Benny,” Leigh or I would say. “Play the game. 
Be nice to the guy. Once you’re approved, all 
you have to do is roll over once a month so they 
can put a check in your pocket.” (Now that I 
think about it, it seems half of my conversations 
with Benny began, “Take it easy, Benny —’’) 

At any rate, Benny got no unemployment be- 
cause he hadn’t applied within six weeks of losing 
his last job; he got no social security because he 
didn’t have a card and couldn’t get a card without 
a birth certificate, which, of course, he didn’t have 
either. ‘These were all valid obstacles, yes, but 
they were thrown up in justifiable response to 
Benny’s animosity. They could be removed if 
Benny would take off his hat and talk sensibly to 
the officials involved. But that hat wouldn’t come 
off his head, and it annoyed hell out of me. I don’t 
mean to say he should have bent his knee. I didn’t 
want that. I just wanted him to state his case in 
civil terms and get the money that was coming to 
him. He wouldn’t do it. 

My annoyance — and that was all it was — 
was compounded by the simple fact that Benny 


did not keep the apartment even bachelor-clean. 
If the ashtrays got emptied, it was not because he 
emptied them; if fresh linen got on the beds, it 
was because Leigh or I put it there. Leigh wanted 
to give the place up and take a two-and-a-half 
and have a maid in once a week for the same 
money. No New Yorker gives up a big, cheap 
apartment without considerable mulling, and I 
decided to have a talk with Benny. 

When I got downstairs to talk to Benny, I found 
him sitting at the kitchen table before the tele- 
vision set, utterly engrossed in the wrestling 
matches. My annoyance then almost got out of 
hand. If he had been upstairs emptying the ash- 
trays, just emptying the lousy ashtrays, he would 
have had a roof for the winter, and I wouldn’t 
have had to surrender my enormous apartment. 
I said, “What are you watching those bums for?” 

Benny turned to me briefly and said, “It’s all 
fixed, y'know,” and turned back to the screen, 
totally rapt. 

“I know it’s all fixed. It’s all faked, too. You 
know that better than I do. Why do you bother 
watching?” 

He put his finger on the screen — he was that 
close — and demonstrated for me that absence of 
appreciation for the verities of combat that old 
fighters for some appalling reason share with the 
ringside harridans on Channel 5. ‘““This guy in the 
leotard here, the Bruiser, he’s a killer. A man ain’t 
the same after he’s been in with him.” 

Months of accumulated annoyance just flushed 
away. “Leotard! Where in hell did you pick up 
a word like leotard?” 

Benny threw his thumb over his shoulder in a 
gesture of surprising vehemence. “All Leigh’s 
girls,’ he said, “they all wear leotards. There’s 
leotards in every room upstairs.” 

Then I saw something I should have seen long 
before. “Is that why you don’t clean upstairs?” 

“You don’t know what goes on here afternoons. 
After you goout — Boy. I don’t go upstairs except 
to go to the bathroom, go out.” 

I knew precisely what went on upstairs: the 
same thing, with embellishments, that goes on up- 
stairs everywhere. “What goes on upstairs, Benny?” 

“When you ain’t around, Leigh’s got all his 
friends in all day and girls and liquor and Pll tell 
you what.” He turned from the wrestling match 
to face me. “God knows what they’re smokin’ up 
there. I went up one time, I thought maybe the 
carpet was on fire, somethin’. I go up there and 
ask what’s on fire, and they all laugh like hell at 
me.” He turned back to the television, a small 
hump between his shoulders pulsing with indigna- 
tion. “I go upstairs to go to the bathroom, go out. 
That’s all.” 

What I was seeing then that I should have seen 
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a long time before was the puritan strain in Benny. 
How pleased his manager must have been, some 
forty years ago, to have found this kind of fighter. 
“A good boy,” he could tell the other managers in 
San Francisco’s equivalent of the Neutral Corner. 
“Don’t even smoke. I don’t have to watch him 
before a fight, he wouldn’t look at a woman any- 
way.” How alarmed that manager must have been 
in the Garden in September, 1928, when he knew 
he had sixty seconds to persuade his puritan to let 
Dundee off the hook. 

That conversation was the end of the apart- 
ment. Benny could not live in Leigh’s sin, and I 
could not live in dirt. “Were moving out of here 
in a couple of weeks, Benny,” I said. “‘You’ll want 
to find yourself a pad somewhere, so start looking. 
You need any money in the meantime, let me 
know. Right?” 

Benny certainly had known something like this 
was going to happen when he stopped cleaning. 
He didn’t take his eyes off the Bruiser. “OK, 
Ralph,” he said, “thanks for the room.” Not a 
complaint in the world. I don’t think he had the 
mechanisms to complain. Just bitch. 


L was a long winter for Benny. His luck and a 
lot of the people he owned ran out on him. After 
we surrendered the apartment, Leigh and his en- 
tourage took off for Tangiers, then the mecca of 
the live-it-up set, so there was nothing from them. 
Furthermore, there is a steady, if not rapid, turn- 
over of bartenders at Gogarty’s. With every 
month, fewer of them knew who the old man was, 
and they had no idea they were supposed to share 
their tips and stealing with him. Gordon Stark 
felt, probably correctly, that he had done more 
than enough. Benny was left with Jimmy Gibbs 
and me. 

Every two or three days, when I arrived at the 
saloon, Benny would be standing in the next door- 
way, bunched shoulders almost touching in the 
cold. He could have waited inside. He had been 
inside and been welcomed and fed by Jimmy, but 
he preferred to wait for me in the next doorway, 
freezing. (That would be part of the self-immola- 
tion that made him a manager’s delight. “I don’t 
hafta make him work out, I gotta make him stop. 
He’d run to Chicago, I told him it was roadwork.”’) 
Benny would shuffle a step or two out of the door- 
way to make sure I saw him as I got out of the 
cab, and I would walk over to him and give him 
what he needed or what I could spare, whichever 
was the lesser. There was never a hard-luck story. 
His need was too obvious. He’d say, “I could use 
five if you got it,” and I would lay five on him if I 
had it. That was the sum of the conversation. 
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For an old drifter, winter in New York is a death 
of a harsh kind. On the Bowery, prowl cars drive 
slowly in December because there’s always some 
bum trying to throw himself under the wheels so 
he can spend Christmas indoors. Whenever I saw 
Benny I gave him money, but I was in town only 
three or four days a week that winter, and the old 
man got into pretty shocking shape. He con- 
tracted pneumonia, which is not surprising, and 
survived it, which is miraculous, because he culti- 
vated the pneumococcus every way he knew and 
had no desire to survive it. 

I have said that when he disappeared the sec- 
ond time, with what we later learned was a second 
heart attack, I had wished Benny dead. If it is at 
all possible to have decent motives in wishing a 
man dead, I had them. It is all right to divorce 
yourself from the world, to make concessions to 
nobody, when you are twenty-nine and knock out 
Joe Dundee. It is also all right to be the anti- 
citizen when you are of simple habits and can 
make all the money you need sweeping out bars. 
It is another thing entirely to be sixty-two, broke, 
and the veteran of two coronaries, and try to re- 
main angry and right. The sad fact is it can’t be 
done. I knew it and wished him dead. Benny 
knew it, too, and worked on his pneumonia all 
winter, to no avail. 


, . aa the first of the year a curious thing hap- 
pened. Jimmy Gibbs and two of his aunts bought 
a house somewhere on western Long Island. Jimmy 
was to move his wife and three kids up from Pitts- 
burgh, and the aunts were to move down from 
Harlem, and everybody was to live in matriarchal 
contention in the new house. It was all a trap set 
by the family for Jimmy, to make him go back to 
his wife and settle down. The curious bit is that 
Jimmy invited Benny to move in with the lot of 
them for as long as he wanted to stay. Just to move 
in and be their guest. If that doesn’t strike you as 
curious, you have been out of the country a long 
time. Benny never declined the invitation, but 
he never moved in, either. Jimmy said nothing 
about it to me, but I think he was a little hurt. 
He may have thought Benny’s lack of acceptance 
had something to do with color. Well, it didn’t. 
Benny wanted no connection with people, and it 
made no difference to him what color they were. 
If he had moved in with the Gibbses he would 
then have been part of something; they would 
learn his habits and he theirs; he would share 
their lives and they would share his. Benny pre- 
ferred to die in the street. That he would necessar- 
ily do all alone and therefore perhaps do quite well. 

The last, or almost the last, that any of us saw of 
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Benny was a morning visit he had with Jimmy 
Gibbs. I was on my way to the country for a few 
days and stopped at Gogarty’s for a couple of free 
drinks for the trip. Jimmy had finished his work 
and was having his couple of free drinks before 
driving to his new home. We sat together at the 
end of the bar. 

“Benny was here this morning,” Jimmy said, 
ready to laugh, almost strangling on a bubble of 
glee. 

I smiled, waited for the rest of it. “He come 
in like he comes in most mornings. You know, 
shufflin’ along, and he goes straight to the kitchen. 
Most mornings he asks me is it all right for him 
to make coffee and do I want some. Not this 
morning. He goes straight to the kitchen.” Jimmy 
gave a quick burst of laughter at what was to 
come, and I laughed with him for no reason at all. 
“This morning he goes right ahead and makes 
himself some coffee and he makes some for me 
and he sets the cups and the sugar and all on the 
table and says, ‘Jimmy, come on over here and 
sit down.” Here Jimmy gave another burst of 
laughter at the thought of old Benny bossing him. 
“So I went over and sat down real politely and he 
says, ‘Have some coffee.’ I figure OK and I have 
some coffee and Benny says to me, ‘You work, 
Jimmy. Work your ass off. I quit!’ ” At this Jimmy 
went into gales and took me with him. When he 
got his wind he went on, quoting Benny. ‘‘ ‘I ain’t 
never workin’ another day in my life. I ain’t raisin? 
a hand. Worked all my life it got me no place. 
You work. I quit!’ 


“So I said, ‘That’s real nice, Benny’ ” — again 
Jimmy went off into that catchy gleeful laughter, 
taking me with him — “ ‘Thats real nice,’ I said. 


‘What do you figure to do? Maybe Ill quit and 
do it with you,’ and Benny throws a check on the 
table with holes in it and I pick it up and it’s made 
out to Benny for three hundred forty-two dollars 
and change.” 

“Somebody downtown liked him,” I said. 

“Hell, no. He bitched enough he got himself 
shut off everywhere. Couldn’t get a cent. Then 
some old bum buddy of his told him to try the 
Legal Aid Society. Legal Aid lawyer took Benny 
to social security and they’re out of there in twenty 
minutes. Couple days later Benny gets his check 
for almost four months back payments. Since he 
registered.” 

It is altogether possible that I was getting a little 
stiff, because I was almost in pain at the news. I 
mopped at a juicy eye and said, “Beautiful. Benny 
with three bills in his pocket. What’s he going to 
do with all that money?” 

Jimmy mimicked Benny. “I’m gonna sleep all 
mornin’, go to the pitcher show every afternoon 
and the fights at the Garden every Saturday 


night.” It was Benny exactly, and we both laughed 
for a long time. 

“Whoo!” I said finally, wiping both eyes. 
“When are we going to see him again?” 

“He'll be back. He said he’d be dropping in 
from time to time to see how the /ay-boring class 
was making out.” And Jimmy and I both laughed 
some more, which proves beyond doubt that both 
of us were stiff. 


I NEVER saw Benny again. When I got back to 
town there was a Western Union money order 
waiting for me for fifty dollars, a sum Benny and 
I had decided upon weeks before. It was less than 
I had given him and more than I had ever ex- 
pected to get from him. I had set a figure because 
I was sure that if I told him to forget the whole 
thing his pride would get to him and he’d starve 
or freeze before he asked for more. I cashed the 
money order at once so that Benny would reckon 
we were even and would know the door was open 
if he got hung up again. I also cashed the money 
order at once because I have never known a day 
when I couldn’t use an extra fifty bucks. 

Weeks passed, and months, and I had pretty 
much forgotten Benny. It was easy enough. No- 
body spoke of him to me, and he no longer shuf- 
fled out of the next doorway to greet me on arrival. 
Jimmy brought him back to mind. I overheard 
him make a mildly bitter reference to Benny as he 
and his men sat at lunch. ‘‘What kind of talk is 
that about old Benny?” I said. 

A porter at Jimmy’s side who knew Benny well 
waved a piece of bread at me and said, “‘Benny 
who, Benny what?” 

“Hasn’t he been around?” I asked. I had as- 
sumed Benny still visited once in a while, but that 
he came around early in the morning, when I do 
my sleeping. 

Jimmy looked at me evenly, as though I were 
somehow to blame, being white. “He ain’t been 
back here since the morning I told you about. 
Morning he made coffee and showed me his 
check. Not one time. Not to say hello or go to 
hell.” 

“Jesus,” I said, “I hope he’s not dead. Not now 
that he’s got some money and can enjoy himself 
for a change.” 
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“He ain’t dead,” Jimmy said. 

“Arë you sure?” 

“Pm sure,” Jimmy said, and bent quickly to his 
food, as though he had said more than he wanted 
to. “Pll talk to you about it later,” he added, to 
show we were still friends. 

He never did talk to me about it later, although 
we often spoke of Benny. It’s my guess that Jimmy 
got worried about Benny and drove over to Twenty- 
ninth and Eighth only to find Benny sunning him- 
self on a bench or shuffling out of a doorway. In- 
stead of being relieved that Benny was alive, 
Jimmy was sore he hadn’t visited. I don’t blame 
him. Pm a little sore myself. All this is a guess, of 
course. I’ve never asked Jimmy how he knew 
Benny was alive and I’m not going to. But I’m 
curious, and I’m waiting for him to volunteer the 
information. Perhaps one day when he looks like 
Uncle Tom and I look like Barry Fitzgerald he will 
tell me. Until then it’s his business. 

When we talk about Benny, Jimmy grills me. 
He assumes that I have some responsibility for the 
man’s behavior, or that I will know some of the 
answers, because I am white. Over and over again 
I say I don’t know, which is my favorite answer 
always and particularly appropriate here. But the 
fact is I know all the answers and I don’t like to 
talk about it. 

Jimmy is wrong in thinking that Benny belongs 
to the white race. Uncle Sam is wrong in think- 
ing he belongs to the United States. He doesn’t 
belong to Gordon, who pressed money on him he 
could not afford, or to the bartenders who shared 
tips and stealing with him, or to Leigh, who bought 
him a television set and a bed. He doesn’t belong 
to Jimmy, who fed him and offered him his home. 
He doesn’t even belong to the family that raised 
him and whose name he simply let go of without 
cheer or remorse. He doesn’t belong to you, which 
is OK, and he doesn’t belong to me, which is not 
OK at all. 

That’s the part that hurts, of course, and why 
I never explain all this to Jimmy. Because I am 


an independent sort myself, because I am a fight _ 


buff, because I am vain, I thought the old sonofa- 
bitch belonged to me. He doesn’t, so when Jimmy 
asks me how Benny could duck out on us like that, 
expecting some answer from me because I am 
similarly abandoned, and more, because I am 
white like Benny, I just say I don’t know. 
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tale of three animals, entitled THE INCREDIBLE JOUR- 
NEY, has become a classic of its kind. This is the second 
of two essays taken from her new book, THE FIELDS OF 
NOON, which will be published this month by Atlantic- 
Little, Brown. 
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Q. ALL the precepts instilled into me from early 
childhood in Scotland, none has remained as firmly 
to this day as come rain or shine, hell or high water, 
no able-bodied person should spend all day indoors; 
if not actually immoral, it was a very close thing. 
Once outside, if not otherwise actively engaged, one 
should go for a good walk. This attitude was, of 
course, endorsed to the hilt by the canine elders of 
the family. One graduated, therefore, from being 
taken for one’s good daily walks, accompanied by 
these despots, to accompanying them on their walks 
by one’s self. There would be a wholesale emigra- 
tion of North American dogs to Scotland if they 
knew the conditions that exist there for them: 
wonderful walks, at least twice a day, in a damp, 
smell-enhancing climate; three or four miles, up 
hill and down dale, uncollared, unleashed — for I 
have no reason to believe that the gumbooted feet 
of Scotland’s young are not still kicking their way 
through the puddles and squelching across the 
moors for the good of their souls and the pleasure of 
the family dogs. Those gumboots — My children, 
looking at my photographs one day, remarked that 
we never seemed to wear anything else, and 
did we even wear them in bed? For they had come 
across a photograph of me standing on a hillside in 
pajamas, with the ubiquitous gumboots on my feet. 
When I explained that I was on my way to the 
beck, or creek, and that when we stayed with my 
cousins in Cumberland we used to immerse our- 


selves in it before breakfast, they looked at me as 
though I had partaken in some strange prehistoric 
rite. 

Some families enjoyed walking together, or in 
pairs; not ours. My brother, having first found out 
what direction I was going in, would take his share 
of dogs and go off in the opposite; my father took 
his friend the Sheriff for what he called a “tramp”; 
where they tramped to nobody knew. The Sheriff 
always seemed to be hurrying to catch up from his 
two paces to the rear, and it was generally supposed 
that my father snapped his fingers and said ‘‘Heel, 
sir”? every now and then to encourage him. My 
mother said that if she could count nothing but 
the miles she had walked to and from church in her 
childhood, they would take her halfway around the 
globe, and she flatly refused to walk anywhere now- 
adays except around the golf course with her favor- 
ite caddy, Dugald, trotting at her heels. Except on 
Sunday, when the golf course was not open, and 
then my heretic mother, the only true Scot among 
us, would put her shameless, unwalking feet up and 
settle for the afternoon with a novel and some close 
study of next week’s racing form while the rest of 
Scotland poured out for the traditional Sunday 
walk. Brought up in the strictest Presbyterian 
household, where Sunday was a joyless day spent 
listening to ministers of the yawning-abyss, wrath, 
and gloom school and the lightest literature allowed 
was Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, she reveled in the com- 
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paratively sybaritic Sundays that were hers now 
through marriage into the Church of England. 
“There but for the grace of your father go 1,” she 
said happily one day in the West Highlands, watch- 
ing the long procession in its Sabbath black strag- 
gling over the hill to the uncompromising var- 
nished deal interior of the local church, and the 
uncompromising oratory of its minister, who held 
little hope for the eternal prospects of the human 
race as he found it in this congregation and who 
considered all pleasure a sin. 

But my mother’s emancipation did not extend to 
her children: she had duly served her walking time; 
we must serve ours. Wet days, dry days, muddy 
days, blizzard days we walked; and all over Scot- 
land the pattern was the same, particularly on 
Sunday, when the ranks were swelled by the heads 
of the households and the weekend visitors — doors 
opening and the walkers walking forth before the 
cooling memories of after-church roast beef. (How 
strange it must have looked from some celestial 
viewpoint — like an indeterminate ant colony; or 
what a fascinating picture it would make for one of 
those motion studies — lines zigzagging to and fro, 
up and down, in some pointless abstract pattern.) 
The purists, the weekend walkers, set forth with 
heads and hearts up and chests out, knobbly ash 
walking sticks clenched in swinging hands; the 
Sunday strollers, to-the-cemetery-and-back or to- 
tea-with-Aunt-Agnes, went in groups, their furled 
umbrellas suspended from a wrist strap over their 
respectable black gloves; then came the dour, pre- 
occupied whippet-walkers, their minds on next 
Saturday’s race, stickless save for a possible twig 
between the teeth, their wide-collared dogs slipping 
along like medieval wraiths on six inches of lead. 
Then there were the eccentrics, like the jogtrotting 
Colonel of the Dandie Dinmonts and malacca 
sword stick, the loping Games Mistress in lacrosse 
boots, pushing her bicycle in the basket of which 
sat a panting pug, or some of the hairier kilted 
ones, with shepherds’ crooks and city voices. And 
then, of course, there were the day-in-day-outers — 
the children, the gumbooted habitués, who twirled, 
dangled, or dragged their walking sticks, and it mat- 
tered not what kind of stick as long as it had a 
curved handle. 

We could not possibly walk without curved 
handles to our sticks, invaluable for hooking around 
the necks of recalcitrant dogs, pulling down 
branches, rattling along the palings of St. Bride’s, 
prodding; one could practice golf strokes, or ice 
hockey when the river froze; one could, one sup- 
posed, brandish the stick menacingly should a 
menacing situation arise — or thrust it through an 
enemy’s bicycle spokes. Once mine fended off the 
vicious wing blows of a swan being rescued from 
the frozen backwaters; another time I hurled it 
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like a boomerang at a stoat intent upon a nerveless 
rabbit — but, being me, of course I hit the rabbit 
instead and knocked it out cold. Fortunately the 
stoat was so amazed at this performance that I was 
able to pick the rabbit up without incident. 


W. WALKED, how we walked — so conditioned by 
custom were we that when we grew out of childhood 
and gumboots we continued to walkin adulthood and 
stout brogues (there were no teen-agers then, just 
children and responsible adults) — through the 
bracken and heather of the West Highland hills, 
and over the Galloway moors, and miles along the 
white sweep of beaches at low tide. I remember the 
Cotswolds in early spring: out of the whipping wind 
and into the still sanctuary of the medieval “‘wool” 
churches, those exquisite Gothic tributes raised by 
the munificence and devotion of men who made 
their fortunes from the fleece of the Cotswold 
sheep, their native limestone mellowed sometimes 
to a pale gold, holding and yet reflecting light. 
We took rubbings from the brasses set into the flag- 
stones: the wool merchants with their long pointed 
shoes and pious hands, side by side with their 
wimpled wives, attended often by a devout kneeling © 
staircase of their many children. Then out from the 
church into the thin, clear Whitsun sunshine, to 
sit on a bench outside the inn with a tankard of 
beer and sweet Spanish onions on bread and cheese, 
and on across the green rolling country by bridle 
path and right of way and Roman road to the next 
church, perhaps Saxon or Norman this time, with 
a leper’s squint or an especially interesting tym- 
panum. Twelve miles was a pleasant day’s stroll. 
That I found such pursuits wholly absorbing and 
satisfying is a complete mystery to my daughters 
today. At times I think they think we walked sim- 
ply because the wheel had not been invented. 
Sometimes, as in the Black Mountains in Wales, 
we combined walking with mild climbing, and then 
we promoted ourselves to climbing boots. ‘These 
were rather special: they came from a shop in Lon- 
don that outfitted explorers and mountaineers, and 
even to look at them made one feel intrepid and 
Outward Bound. We prepared them for the assault 
by wearing them with the normal quota of socks, 
then standing in a tub of water. After that we 
clacked briskly and soggily around Kensington 
Gardens on their half-inch studs. A few days of 
this treatment, plenty of Dubbin, and they were 
molded forever into the most perfect foot-fitting 
contours. I have mine yet. They took me over the 
Black Mountains and later the Grampians, over the 
crags of Cumberland following fellhounds, and I 
never had a blister. Though I must in all honesty 
confess I never had a blister either when we fol- 
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lowed those same hounds as children, wearing, 
naturally, gumboots — what else? 

Following these fox (mountain fox) hounds was 
the supreme test of a walking childhood: it might 
have been the goal for which one trained from 
infancy. This was the same rock-clad mountainous 
country over which that view halloo that “would 
awaken the dead” rang; and John Peel hunted his 
heterogeneous pack on shanks’ mare then as we did 
now, for it is no country for horses. It was a bus- 
inesslike pack and hunted not for pleasure but 
for purpose, since there are hungry cubs as well 
during the lambing season, and foxes will turn to 
lamb-worrying when for some cyclic reason there is 
a lack of the small game that normally satisfies them. 

When we children were there during the Easter 
holidays, we used to stuff a hunk of gingerbread 
and a couple of apples in our pockets and follow 
all day (and if any Olympic trainers are interested 
I can heartily recommend soggy gingerbread for 
staying power: it seems to glue body and soul to- 
gether most comfortingly), straight up the hillside 
to the towering crags and down over the other side, 
walking, jogtrotting, walking, trotting, clutching 
our thumbs in clenched hands to keep the “‘stitch” 
at bay; short legs trying to keep up with the long 
tireless strides of the hill farmers and shepherds who 
made up the bulk of the field. The policy was to 
reach a vantage point on some peak and watch how 
events were shaping; and too often one reached that 
peak only to find that the pack was streaming over 
the next one and out of sight. I remember shivering 
in the rain, and the mist clinging like spiders’ webs 
to our sodden jerseys as we tried to find our bear- 
ings on part of the Roman Way that runs die- 
straight across the crest of the range, and from 
somewhere in the thick mist beyond the eerie echo- 
ing clamor of hounds, on one side the yapping of 
the terriers, and from another the huntsman shout- 
ing to someone — all confused and cross-echoing, 
so that one was surrounded by meaningless sound in 
a nightmare vacuum. And at the end of the day the 
long light-headed walk back across the fells, until 
we slid down the last screes to Mardale, and the 
ancient cottage that my cousins used for holidays, 
with its foot-thick walls, crouched against a fold 
of the hills above the lake; and if it was Saturday 
night old Hannah might have caldrons of water 
on the kitchen range for a bath in the tin tub that 
hung in the barn and doubled sometimes as a punt 
on the lake. It was set up in the slate-tiled pantry, 
and we children bathed two at a time in order of 
precedence. 

The fish swim through the cottage now, and 
waterweeds rise from the belfry of the tiny church 
nearby, for the lake level was raised by a great 
new dam to supply the North of England. The 
church was one of the smallest in England, if not 
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the smallest: I know that on a Sunday our two 
families filled it. Uncle Dick, when he was there, 
played the harmonium for the service. He was Irish 
to the core, and it was rhythmically impossible for 
him to stick to strict dirge rhythm in the hymns: 
our Christian soldiers marched onward as though 
bound for Phil the Fluter’s ball, and it was difficult 
to keep one’s feet from tapping as we cheerfully 
roared our hosannas in jig time. When there was 
no one available for the harmonium there was a 
Gramophone, so ancient that it lacked only the 
white terrier at its gigantic horn. I think we were 
allowed our choice of the few records, and I vividly 
remember the panic one Easter with everybody 
down on hands and knees searching for the one 
and only needle, dropped by the rector’s old shaky 
fingers. 


Wina on the Continent was an economical 
form of holiday, with students cuts on the fares and 
friendly farmers with hospitable barns. I walked in 
the Black Forest, but the masses of other walkers 
there disenchanted me; and I found the leder- 
hosened, dirndled Wandervögel rather tiresome in 
their muscular exuberance and vocal folksiness. I 
walked and climbed the Dinaric Alps of Yugoslavia 
in a trance of young love, on the other hand, and 
treasured every inch. I remember being astonished 
when someone said those hills were stony and 
arid; my memories were of halcyon heights, over 
which one trod, light-footed, on a carpet of aspho- 
del (and the raison d’être for my state of mind was 
a German, which must prove something). 

The most memorable walking of all was on the 
High Pyrenees in that long golden summer of 1939. 
I think we all knew somehow that it would be 
the last summer of the carefree years, and that soon 
we would be scattered; and we filled every hour 
of each day, unconsciously storing up memories, 
like squirrels hoarding nuts before the onslaught 
of winter. Jill, my companion of many miles of 
walking, 'and I based ourselves in the inn on the 
summit of the Col d’Aubisque; the altitude was 
about 5600 feet, so we were above the tree line and 
into the high pastureland where the thin, clear air 
was spiced and fragrant with the profusion of flow- 
ers that grew there, nothing exotic, just sweet, 
common country flowers, rare only in their abun- 
dance on the heights and their enhanced fragrance: 
iris, poppies, campanula, coltsfoot and lady’s- 
smock, carpets of genista and the golden fire of 
gorse — all the flowers, in fact, of country child- 
hood. The only sounds, carried for miles in the 
high stillness, were the ice-cold torrents and water- 
falls, the melodic tinkling of the sheep bells, and 
the sleepy noontime clicking of the cicadas; and the 
only other human beings we met were the tall, 
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lean Pyrenean shepherds, with their woven blankets 
slung across one shoulder and the long traditional 
crooks. 

We had been young and foolish enough, before 
we left, to take a bet that we would not cross over 
into Spain. Madrid had fallen at last, only a few 
weeks before, and foreigners were hardly welcome 
in that chaotic land; however, after a long and 
devious struggle, we secured visas which filled two 
pages in our passports and seemed to consist mainly 
of ‘‘no autorizado para” this and that. The issued 
numbers on them were so low that we must have 
been lucky to get them at all. I had a beautiful 
contour map from the French Alpine Club that 
showed the mule tracks that zigzagged between the 
contour lines of the French Pyrenees and across 
the frontier into Spain. We decided to cross from 
Gavarnie; the track wiggled along above the course 
of the Gave des Tourettes, then down into Spanish 
Bujaruelo. ‘The walk would be about four or five 
hours with an easy ascent of about 3000 feet over 
the Port de Gavarnie, and the only thing to worry 
about was the vagaries of the mountain weather, 
which can suddenly produce a blizzard or a dense 
mist out of a clear blue sky. But we were lucky — 
the only mist rolled back before us in the early 
morning, and when we crossed the highest point it 
lay cradled in clouds in the valley far below, so 
that as we stood there an eagle flew out of it below 
us; and then, as a wisp of cloud drifted away, the 
heads of a string of grazing horses suddenly emerged, 
disembodied, surrealist, on the rim of the great bowl 
below. It was pleasant walking; canvas and rope- 
soled espadrilles were just right, except where the 
snow still lay in drifts; the light winds were cool 
from the Gabietou and Taillon glaciers above, the 
glaciers that fed the marrow-chilling mountain 
streams. 

Sometimes we saw a soleless boot or worn-out 
espadrilles, or other mute evidences of the repub- 
{fican refugees who had poured over the frontiers 
after the agony of Catalonia only a few weeks 
before — the cold must have been cruel beyond en- 
durance then. We ate our lunch unhurriedly, look- 
ing down into Spain from our aerie on a crag, then 
traversed the last steep slopes, well pleased with 
ourselves, and crossed the little bridge over the 
Ara into Bujaruelo, which consisted of about three 
hovels. Two barefoot scarecrow carabinieri, the only 
inhabitants apparently, popped out of the nearest 
hovel and brandished rifles at us. I remember the 
closeness of the air down there after our rarefied 
altitudes, and the squalor of the onetime posada, 
now the guardhouse, the scrawny chickens scratch- 
ing on the dirt floor, the utter poverty. 

We spoke kindergarten Spanish, and the guards 
no English. We showed them our visas, and indi- 
cated that we wanted to walk on to Torla, another 
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two hours away, where there should be an inn. Our ~ 
visas meant nothing: we could cross at Roncesvalles 
possibly, not here; we must return whence we came. 
We pointed to the bastionlike range we had just 
come over, the thousands of feet we must climb 
again to reach the track: it is dangerous, we said, 
trying to look like frail Ingleez misses, for we are | 
already tired, and the sun will sink; we might lose 
our way — wolves, mist, starvation. They shrugged 
indifferently. Take us to your leader, at once, we | 
said, switching to not-to-be-trifled-with British 
lionesses. They shrugged again: their leader might 
return within a week, if we cared to await his 
decision . . . and they indicated the flea-ridden 
hovel with an unmistakable leer; but to Torla, no, 
non, niente, nein. A night on the bare mountain in a 


blizzard with genuine wolves would be preferable, — 


we decided. I had the forethought to get one of 
them to sign the map as evidence for our bet; and 
then, after we had drunk a tiny glass of thick yellow, 
indescribably potent liquid, we set out groggily for 
the return ascent, which looked by now about as in- 
viting as the north face of Everest. The Guardia 
escorted us up to the first ridge, their rifles slung 
over their shoulders — at my urgent request, for I 
had not fancied their initial horsing around with 
playful pointings and merry imitations of clicking 
triggers, and they had complied with extraordinary 
meekness. We climbed on by ourselves, after shak- — 
ing hands all around, and I have a vivid picture of 
them still in my mind, leaning on their rifles in the 
almost identical pose of the shepherds with their 
crooks, dwindling below us as we in turn dwindled 
to crawling flies above them, until at last they were 
hidden from sight. It was a long, rough, weary haul 
back, but so buoyant is youth that I remember little 


of it, only the welcome lights of the little town of — 


Gavarnie and trying to keep awake over a par- 
ticularly superb dinner in a wooden, half-decked 
room that hung out over the rushing torrent of 
the river. And I daresay we were up early next 
morning and on our way to Turon. 


T habit of daily walking has been instilled too 
deeply now ever to be broken. Today the tem- 
perature is ten degrees, and the winds at twenty-five 
from the northwest, hardly ideal conditions, yet I 
know only too well that by three o’clock my con- 
science will begin to gnaw, and the dog will con- 
tribute to its unease by constant supplication and 
pacings to and from the door. Sooner or later, a 
brainwashed robot, I will be in the car with Raimie 
on the front seat beside me, heading down to the 
lake to walk out across the ice to the lighthouse 
and watch the iceboats. Or, and more likely, we 
will drive up to the bluffs behind Current River on 
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the city boundary, where we have found wonderful 
winter walking territory: constant sleigh runners 
have packed the snow hard enough to walk on the 
surface without snowshoes or skis. ‘This is essential, 
for Raimie is large and heavy and he is not young 
anymore; he has had one broken shoulder, and this 
winter dislocated another, so floundering around in 
deep snow is too hard on him. Even in deepest 
winter there is always something to see or hear — 
paw prints, strange wind sculptures of snow, and 
only now can one appreciate the delicate intricacies 
of the long curved grasses etched against the snow, 
and the perfect austerity of the bare trees. Vivid 
colors by their very scarceness take on a new depth 
and value: the rich rose of pine grosbeaks in a moun- 
tain ash against the perfect whiteness of snow stained 
scarlet with downcast berry flecks; the flashing bril- 
liance of a blue jay against the dark green of spruce; 
or the subtle glowing pinkness of birchbark in the 
low winter sun. 

I love the sounds of winter too: the sudden crack 
of a branch like a pistol shot, the deep sonic boom- 
ing far under the ice roads on the lake, and the soft 
brushing of heavy snow-laden spruce branches; but 
the most exciting sound of all is heard when one 
puts one’s ear to the ice above a bend in the river 
that is normally deep and turbulent with currents: 
the liquid chuckling notes, rushing and sighing in 
the ice caverns below, sound like distant music 
played behind closed marble doors. And if anyone 
wants to hear this music, I recommend a scarf or 
something laid on the ice first. I always forget and 
freeze my ear. 

The first year I came to Canada I froze my feet 
— always I seem to come back to footwear — and 
spent years trying to find adequate winter boots 
for this northland country. I tried everything: fur 
linings, fiber glass insulation, vacuum insulation, 
chemically treated insoles with exciting exclamation 
marks of heat radiating from them in the mail-order 
catalogue — everything, and always there was the 
excruciating pain of returning circulation, appre- 
ciated only to the full exquisite refinements of its 
torture by those who have had feet or hands frozen. 
Then one year I bought some of the rough, un- 
adorned moccasins from the Swampy Crees in 
northern Saskatchewan — tanned deer or moose 
hide; the edges of the long split cuff fold across one 
another and are held there by crisscrossed hide 
thongs. One pair of felt insoles, one pair of thin 
socks, and my feet have never lost touch with me 
since. The only drawback of the moccasins is that 
the snow must be powder-dry; and some ultrafas- 
tidious people complain of their kippery smell if I 
wear them in the house. I suppose that the secret is 
in having the bones and ligaments of the feet unre- 
stricted and always in contacting movement with the 
ground through the soft, supple soles. Pleistocene 
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man shod himself similarly, and we have not pro- 
duced better winter footwear since. Or better 
clothing either, for the warmest clothing I know in 
twenty or thirty degrees below zero includes a deer- 
skin jacket somewhere in the layers. I envy Raimie 
his warm, practical coat with its long water- and 
snow-repellent flat hairs and the thick cozy under- 
fur, the sensible arrangement of his folded self- 
warming ears, the utilitarian furry feet with the 
snowshoe webbing between the toes. 

Above all I envy him his uncluttered appearance 
when walking. One day last fall I drove into the 
bush along a corduroy track, and eventually left 
the car by an impassable creek. Raimie jumped out, 
all ready to go, his nose, his only necessary equip- 
ment, already twitching. Then I followed, and it 
took me nearly ten minutes to assemble all the 
necessary gear for an afternoon’s walking in the 
bush and stow it in the pockets of my jacket, around 
my waist, and over my shoulders. Into the pockets 
went shells, insect repellent, chocolate, cigarettes, 
matches, silk scarf, pencil, notebook, and a tired 
hunk of garlic sausage; attached to my belt were a 
knife for mushrooms and a small prospector’s pick 
(geology); over my shoulders were slung a camera 
for photographing mushrooms and field glasses 
(distant birds?); I carried in one hand a gun (par- 
tridge for dinner), and in the other a chip basket 
(rocks and mushrooms). I looked like a mobile 
Christmas tree. But which of my beloved toys 
could I leave behind? I had already left the black- 
ened pie plate which a prospector had told me I 
should never be without (any rusty deposits, under 
uprooted trees, should be panned in the nearest 
creek), my bottle of Dimethyl-something-oxane for 
nickel testing, and a trowel. I was stripped down 
to the barest essentials. If anyone should be a list 
checker, as I am, and notice a lack, I should say 
that Kleenex, string, several plastic bags, a safety 
pin, and a screwdriver were already in my pockets 
(I have no idea what the screwdriver was there 
for), and I never carry a compass: its quivering 
undermines my confidence, and I cannot believe 
that anything so abject will not change its mind 
as often as I change direction. Raimie’s nose holds 
a far steadier assurance: I just tell it that we are 
“going back to the car,” then follow. 

What has happened to me since the days when 
all I needed was my walking stick with the curved 
handle and my gumboots? Is it some deep mani- 
festation of the increasing years, this frantic desire 
to seize the day in both hands, lose no minute of the 
wonders that one has so idiotically passed by and 
left unexplored? I see myself, increasingly hung 
about with impedimenta, trudging on automatically 
through the years, until at last I reach senility, and 
revert, tottering, into unhampered childhood 
walking. 


A Rough Map of Greece: ATHENS by Moonlight 


by Phoebe-Lou Adams 


A resourceful traveler, with a love for antiquily, 
PHOEBE-Lou ApAms, a member of the AT- 
LANTIC staff, conducted a one-woman explora- 
tion of the Greek Islands and the mainland 
in the spring of the year. We published four 
of her papers in 1963, and this completes a 


new quartet. 


f a airport bus, packed with passengers, leaned 
slightly to one side because everybody was trying 
to see the acropolis. There were murmurs of ap- 
prehension. Athens is a good-sized modern city, 
sprawling from the docks at Piraeus across a shallow 
scoop of plain and into the hills north and east of 
the harbor. Would the acropolis look trivial in the 
midst of this metropolis? 

It’s the metropolis that looks trivial, a muddle of 
buildings stretched like a faded rug below the great 
upthrust of rock. ‘The acropolis strongly resembles 
a mesa, and one of highly respectable size. The 
Parthenon stands on the highest point of this pla- 
teau, scaled to the rock itself rather than to its hu- 
man builders, an immense sand-gold crown which 
dwarfs all the modern city. Even the new Hilton 
hotel, a lump of a thing rising higher than the 
Athenian building code allows, remains insignificant. 

The impulse to rush off at once to the Parthenon 
is almost irresistible but should be restrained. The 
night of a full moon is the time to make acquaint- 
ance with the place. In the meantime, there lies 
modern Athens, a bustling mixture of the old, the 
new, the beautiful, and the unexpected. It is not 
dependent on the wanderings of Selene for its style, 
since it cannot afford to cultivate any in the shadow 
of the glorious past. 

I never learned how Athenians figure directions. 
Visitors base everything on Syntagma Square. ‘This 





Constitution Square is a small rectangular park — 
with benches, fountains, and rose trees ten feet tall. 
The roses smell sweet in spite of the fumes of traffic, 
which clanks and wheezes around the square 
twenty-four hours a day. The park slopes down to 
the west from the front of the old palace, now the 
parliament building, a solid, ugly structure which 
would look perfectly at home in any middle-sized 
American city. The nineteenth century seems to 
have indulged an international style in public 
buildings, producing contraptions as graceful as a 
corset and of invincible durability. Athens is well 
supplied with them. 

On its three nonparliamentary sides, Syntagma 
Square is surrounded by hotels, airline offices, and — 
sidewalk cafés. I settled in a sidewalk café on the — 
shady side and ordered lemonade, which comes 
broken down — a pitcher of water, a pitcher of © 
lemon juice, a dish of sugar, a bowl of ice, several 
spoons, and three glasses. It is possible to kill nearly 
an hour mixing the drink to taste and pouring it 
from one container to another in search of the 
ultimate chill. 

While I messed about with the lemonade, I was 
approached by sponge peddlers, little boys selling 
chewing gum, older boys selling the English news- 
paper, and a raffish fellow with a handful of cards. 
Surely not naughty pictures? No. He was drum- 
ming for a fur shop, and the cards carried exuberant 
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promises of dirt cheap mink. He was the first of 
a procession, for fur salesmen are almost as thick 
around the square as tourists. 

The furs, when I went to look at them, were well 
sewn. Greece is still a very poor country, and there 
are plenty of people willing to do the slow, monoto- 
nous work of fur sewing for distressingly little money. 
But the pelts, on the whole, lacked the silky, live 
gloss that such things should have. It was perfectly 
true, however, that mink was a bargain if one didn’t 
hold out for an American complexion on it. 

The side streets around the square abound in 
shops catering to the fancies of tourists, who can 
buy anything from evening dresses at the local 
branch of a Paris couturier to miniature caryatids 
made of compressed marble dust. ‘These dust 
gadgets are hideous little things and a steady gall to 
the government agency which works to build up an 
export trade in Greek arts and crafts. A woman 
official groaned at the thought of them. “But you 
know,” she said, “people buy them. They really do 
buy a great many, and there’s quite a respectable, 
regular foreign trade in the things. We can’t ask 
this business to shut down when it’s making money 
producing goods that really sell.” 

Like everything else I asked about in Athens, the 
government campaign to improve and export the 
products of local Greek crafts was described in 
extreme, and opposite, terms. I was told that it 
is useless nonsense, the economic salvation of 
Greece, the work of dedicated idealists, and the 
concoction of thieving politicians. Moderate middle- 
ground opinions are not usual in Greece, possibly 
because they don’t make for lively discussion and 
despite the fact that discussion of alleged deficien- 
cies of the government is carried on in whispers and 
only after casing the neighborhood for snoopers. 

Meanwhile, the National Organization of Hel- 
lenic Handicrafts, which is the official name of the 
operation, was holding a show in an airy, attractive 
gallery on Metropoleos Street, just west of Syntagma 
Square. There was a certain amount of trumpery 
lurking in the gallery, but much of the work was 
impressively handsome. The rugs, handwoven tex- 
tiles, and sports clothes in a combination of knitting 
and fur were particularly appealing. Buying them 
was out of the question; these were display pieces 
for the representatives, it was hoped, of New York 
department stores, who would, it was hoped again, 
order by the gross. As a private individual, I would 
have to hunt down item by item through the shops 
_of Athens. 


M.:: of the metal work, jewelry, and pottery 
was easily located; dozens of tourist shops around 
the square carry these things. Rugs and bedspreads 
lie farther afield, and the pursuit of the fluffy, long- 
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fleeced rugs called flokati took me into the district 
known as the plaka. 

The plaka is the old part of Athens, circling east to 
north around the base of the acropolis. On the east 
side is a residential district of square, fortresslike 
houses with heavily carved doors and windows set 
high above the street, Turkish fashion. Somewhere 
in this maze of streets is the house where young 
Byron stayed; I never saw it because one-way signs 
led inexorably right out of the district, but the 
building is reputedly easy to reach on foot. North 
of the acropolis, the plaka becomes a careless, un- 
predictable mixture of small houses, small busi- 
nesses, curio shops, restaurants, and wholesalers of 
various kinds. Here, opposite a row of shops heavily 
stocked with Hellenistic coins and retired feuding 
irons, I found the fluffy-rug merchants. There were 
a number of them, their premises packed from floor 
to ceiling with rugs folded into cubical parcels. The 
colors ranged from the soft, irregular beige of the 
natural wool to the fiercest reds and purples ever 
dyed. The rugs were sold by the kilo, so that one 
chosen for size and color was weighed up, like 
beans, and priced accordingly. This system pre- 
sumably takes fair account of any variations in the 
pile, for three inches of plushy shag are the glory of 
these rugs. 

Variations are characteristic of handicrafts any- 
where and naturally flourish in Greece. Elena 
Lorenzatos, who operates a handweaving shop that 
turns out enchantingly sophisticated and original 
materials, described her dealings with the export- 
encouragement people. ‘They wanted some fourteen 
hundred skirts, all exactly alike, to sell in the States. 
“So I asked, ‘What do you mean, all exactly alike?’ 
And it turned out that was exactly what they meant. 
All? — her voice took on a note of stunned horror 
— “exactly alike, a thing you can’t possibly do with 
handweaving. Besides, it’s dull. My girls don’t 
want to work so long on the same pattern.” 

Since Mrs. Lorenzatos likes to make amusing 
wall hangings of a loose mesh into which she intro- 
duces reeds, tassels, tufts of wool, bits of rope, shells, 
grasses, and leather scraps from the bootmaker’s 
trash basket, she is perhaps a poorer candidate than 
most for standardization. She was nevertheless 
working on a fluffy rug in several shades of violet. 

The rug, Mrs. Lorenzatos explained, was an ex- 
periment. She hoped to sell it in Sweden, where 
similar fluffy rugs are an old and treasured institu- 
tion. But Sweden now has an international reputa- 
tion for fine handweaving, and Swedish fluffy rugs 
sell abroad for so much money that nobody can 
afford them at home. The Greeks are therefore 
selling not only rugs but other handwoven goods to 
Scandinavians, who pay for them with the money 
they have acquired by selling their own handweav- 
ing in America. 


This information left me economically bewildered 
and feeling considerable sympathy for the problems 
of the National Organization of Hellenic Handi- 
crafts, which is trying to move into a field that other 
countries have occupied for thirty or forty years. 
Mrs. Lorenzatos, who weaves for love of color and 
texture and is not dependent for a living on profits 
from her shop, can afford to view the situation with 
detachment. She summed it up with cool logic. 
Italy and Germany have their own established 
craftsmen making similar things. France will buy 
nothing that isn’t French and preferably urban. 
(England was left out of the account.) There re- 
mains Scandinavia, where some Greek products do 
reasonably well, and the United States. Duties and 
shipping charges to the United States are high; 
then the retailer makes the standard 100 percent 
markup. Result: a Greek skirt costs about sixty 
dollars in a Miami shop, although it sells for about 
ten in Athens. Mrs. Lorenzatos shrugged ruefully 
and said that that was too much for anybody’s 
homespun. 

Along with old coins and spiked pistols, the shops 
in the plaka made much display of icons. It’s im- 
possible not to look at icons in a Greek curio shop 
without shaking the proprietor’s faith in the laws of 
nature. I complained of this, mildly, to a Greek 
friend. He cried in obvious anguish, “You bought 
one??? Uncertain of the right answer, I told the 
truth: no — I don’t like the things. Great relief on 
the part of the Greek. Never buy an icon, he 
warned, except under the supervision of a reliably 
disinterested expert; “The manufacture of antique 
icons is one of our most flourishing modern indus- 
tries.’ As far as I could see, the Hellenic Handi- 
crafts people ignore this rather promising enterprise. 

The dangerous itch for icons can be relieved 
simply and pleasantly by a visit to the Benaki 
Museum on Koumbari Street. The National 
Museum, that dizzying treasure-house over by the 
university, contains Mycenaean goldwork, Iron 
Age weapons, archaic, classical, and Hellenistic 
statuary, jewelry and pottery of all these eras. 
Everything else is housed in the Benaki, which glit- 
ters with Byzantine robes and jewels, blue Persian 
tiles, Chinese ceramics, swords from Damascus, 
silks, embroideries, Arabic manuscripts, silver water 
jugs, and glass with the oily, opalescent surface of 
extreme old age. Of course, there are icons; large, 
small, plain, or embossed with delicate gold orna- 
ment, they line the walls with a procession of grave, 
dusky, unhuman faces. These are the real thing, 
and a careful look at them should put an end to any 
yearning for the dubious specimens in the plaka. 

Aside from the risk of buying a bogus antique, 
which is no greater in the plaka than in similar 
districts in any country, the area is a constant 
source of amusement for the prowler. Businesses 
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operate on the sidewalk and sometimes in the — 


street, thereby causing animated debate on whether ~ 


the bicycle repairman, in situ, or the pushcart ped- 
dler, in transit, has first claim to the pavement. 
Alleys lead into obscure, miniature courts where 
there is usually some sort of tree and a tiny shop 
selling ouzo and beer. Buildings have crawled up 


the slanting base of the acropolis to such an extent _ 
that streets turn into staircases and terraces. During _ 
the day, the inhabitants of the plaka are entirely — 


male on the street level, but women lean out the 
upper windows to water plants, which flourish on 
every shelf and balcony, or watch the traffic, or 
gossip from house to house. After sundown the 
place is fairly well populated with females — old 
women selling flowers enticingly bedewed with 
cold water and young girls strolling in groups. It 
was my impression that most of these girls were 
discreetly tailed by some sort of duenna. 


Woe west through the plaka, one drifts 
eventually into the past. The streets all debouch 
into the agora, which has been cleared by years 
of digging and stretches out, dry stone and sandy 
paths, to where the Theseion rises severely at the 
edge of the green park beyond. The Theseion, 
which got its name before excavation revealed that 
it must actually have been a temple to Hephaestus, 
is exceptionally well preserved because it was long 
used as a Christian church. It also lies on the flat 
and was therefore never subjected to the bombard- 
ment that so pitifully damaged the Parthenon dur- 
ing the various Greco-Turkish struggles, in which 
both sides found the acropolis a natural fortress too 
defensible to ignore. 

Excavations around the Theseion, which is a 
sturdy Doric building somewhat older than the 
Parthenon, have turned up the holes in which orna- 
mental trees were originally planted. ‘These trees 
have been replaced, and their light, airy, circular 
shapes contrast with and soften the rather heavy 
vertical lines of the temple. The stoa on the other 
side of the agora, reconstructed by the American 
School of Archaeology in uncompromising cement, 
suffers badly from the lack of any greenery to break 
its stiff facade. 

The whole agora must have been sprinkled with 
trees in classical times. Records mention them, and 
in any case it is hard to imagine Greeks of any 
period tolerating a town without growing plants. 
Even in the busy cement and macadam center of 
modern Athens, it is obvious that a Greek, given a 
square foot of ground, plants a rosebush; given a 
square yard, he plants a tree. 

As the best-preserved Doric temple in Greece and 
the site of a Latin epitaph composed by Byron for a 
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friend unlucky enough to die in Athens, the The- 
seion attracts a steady procession of visitors. The 
building is not as large as it looks from across the 


agora, and the traffic problem is considerable, pro- 


ducing a stream of minor collisions, apologies, and 
photographs of startled strangers. ‘The photographs 
are inevitable. Everyone sooner or later comes 
around a corner at the wrong moment. ‘The colli- 
sions are the fault of the building. Not much of the 
sculpture of the Theseion has survived, but enough 
remains in place, along with traces of the paint and 
gilding that made the temple in its heyday little 
short of gaudy, to cause people to ramble around 
gazing straight up. They regularly bump into each 
other, and the air rings with cries of sorry, excuse 
_ me, and look out. 

This is the condition which, along with plain sen- 


=- timental romanticism, makes it desirable to visit the 


Parthenon for the first time by moonlight. The 
acropolis is a spectacular arrangement at any time, 
but under the full moon it becomes a frost palace, 
the light reflecting off the marble in a silver glow 
and throwing shadows like black velvet. The long 
climb up the cliff, first by a winding path and then 
by the shallow steps of the propylaea, worn to a 
gentle irregularity by years of usage, is well lighted 
by the moon, but beyond the heavy bar of shadow 
cast by the gateway, all footing disappears. ‘There 
are enough low walls and buildings to cut off most 
of the light from the ground, which is, besides, ex- 
tremely irregular. The only clear object ahead is 
the Parthenon, its immense columns, silvery white 
and weightless, seeming to hang against the violet 
sky rather than to rise from the rock. A pale-green 
star flickers between the columns like a ship’s riding 
light. 

The flat impossibility of taking pictures — flash 
bulbs are forbidden — and the obvious possibility 
of a broken ankle have a beneficial effect on the 
conduct of visitors. Everyone moves slowly, sliding 
the feet cautiously over loose stones and cracks and 
grasping at rocks still warm from the afternoon sun. 
This occupation cuts down conversation, and the 
silence quickly becomes a bewitchment too strong 
to break. Shadows move back and forth across the 
open spaces, ghosts float quietly along the colon- 
nades. By daylight, the trio lounging on the steps 
_ would be garrulous, camera-hung, guidebook- 
_ flourishing businessmen from Hamburg, but in that 
cool half light they pass for Pericles and friends. 
_ The occasional whispered words could be the wind 
or a rolling pebble. The noises of Athens never 
seem to rise to the top of the acropolis, but its lights 


~ waver at the base of the rock like phosphorescence 


in the sea, brighten toward the hotel district to the 
northeast, and fade away among the trees on Mount 
-Lykabettos. 

Promptly at midnight the spell is broken. Guards 
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arrive and chase everyone out of the place, but no 
good Athenian is willing to quit at this early hour. 
I found myself at a party which ended, at three in 
the morning, with a clutch of coffee cups cascading 
from a fifth-floor balcony. They made a pretty, 
crystalline tinkle in their death, but the host was 
somewhat alarmed. We could, he said, all be ar- 
rested for ‘“‘teddyboyismos.”’ 

What on earth is ‘‘teddyboyismos?”? The inven- 
tion of an Athenian chief of police. This gentle- 
man, observing certain youths loitering about the 
streets to no visible purpose, foresaw a wave of 
juvenile vandalism of the sort reported from London 
and New York. Borrowing from the English, he 
named it teddyboyism and established it as a mis- 
demeanor with an indefinite character (one Greek 
defined it as anything that worries a policeman) and 
a most definite penalty: headshaving. Greek youths 
take great pride in their thick, wavy, carefully 
combed topknots. Teddyboyismos has remained 
almost unknown in Athens. 


AUGUST 


By DAVID CORNEL DEJONG 


A canary-pale bird went 

piping by, or rather a buttercup 
yellow bird, dipping into 

the vacancy of blue, 

hastening to the rim 

of nothing at the horizon. 


I sit listening primly 

for an ultimate intimation, 

a Wordsworth matter, wondering 
why my kneecaps feel like 

cat skulls beneath my fingers, 
and smell the dusty simplicity 

of yarrow, the muddy presence 
of a toad, hay odors in my 
sunburned hair, and there come 
old emanations from another 
pollen-saturated year in August, 
as implacable as a water buffalo, 
which I have never encountered, 
but to wit could and will, 

any time when summer stands 


still and staring like this. 





—_* 
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Pike Fishing by Bell 


ee river, pond, or stream challenges a fisher- 
man. But despite the seductiveness of all water, 
each fisherman has his own special spot. For me 
that place is a patch of water lying off the south- 
western shore of Hay Island, in the Admiralty 
group of the Thousand Islands, about two miles off 
the Canadian mainland. I bought a cottage on 
Hay a few years ago. We are on a passage connect- 
ing the Canadian Middle with the Northern, or 
Bateau, Channel. The water isn’t deep enough 
for the freighters or other big ships on the Seaway, 
six miles to the south, but we get a lot of traffic: 
Sailfish and schooners; outboards droning home 
with a load of groceries; cruisers from New York or 
Toronto, Florida or Nova Scotia, carrying children 
in orange life preservers or women reclining with 
highballs; and an endless cavalcade of rowboats, 
skiffs, and launches. The tour boats out of Clayton 
or Alexandria Bay pass five or six times a day on 
their way into Gananoque. 

Sitting on our front porch in midsummer, you 
can watch the world go by — that is, if you can see. 
I can’t. I have been blind since I was six years 
old. But one day while I could still see, my brother 
Bud, who was twenty, took me with him for a 
morning’s trout fishing on a stream near our home 
in southern New York state. When we reached the 


creek, he plucked and trimmed a small branch, 
tied a four-foot piece of line to one end, and making 
a noose at the other, he slipped in a worm, drew the 
knot tight, and handed me the branch. 

“What do I do with this?’ I asked. 

“You fish,’ he said, and started along the 
bank. I shouldered my outfit and trudged behind 
him. For a few minutes I imitated his every move, 
but then I saw a bright-green creature leap from a 
log, saying ‘‘Agunk!’’ before he disappeared. 

“Hey, Bud, what was that?” 

“A frog.” 

“Are there any more?” 

“Sure, lots, but you’ve got to look for them. 
Come on!” he urged. 

I shouldered my rod and started down the bank. 
In my haste, I overturned a large stone, and out 
from under it scuttled the strangest creature. He 
was covered with a shell the color of peanut brittle, 
had about six legs and a big flat tail that he used 
to scramble backward. As he did so, he waved two 
big claws in front of what ought to have been his 
nose, and he kept making fists with them. 

“Hey, Bud!” I cried. “Whats this?” 

“‘What’s what?” he said, a little irritably. 
“Oh, that! That’s just a crawdad. Don’t touch 
him. You’ve got to pick them up in a special way, 
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or they’ll nip you.” He stooped and picked up the 
crawdad by the back between his thumb and fore- 
finger. “Get me that old coffee can over there 
with some water.” 

I picked up the rusty can, dipped it half full, 
and held it beneath the crawdad. Bud dropped 
him in. I spent the rest of the morning peering 
into the can to watch his quivering antennae and 
the way he could kind of scrunch himself along 
backward all huddled up in an armored ball with 
those big claws clip-clipping out in front. 

We didn’t get any fish, but I came home a fisher- 
man for life. 

A few months later, an accident cost me my 
sight, so I had to learn to fish without it. For years 
my only equipment was a package of eagle-claw 
hooks and an old bowed nine-foot bamboo fly rod. 
I learned early to string my rod, to bait my hook, 
to scale and clean fish. The only other things I 
needed were a stretch of water and a friend to fish 
with, and I had both. With one of these friends 
and his family, I took my rod for a week’s fishing 
on the St. Lawrence. When I came home I 
resolved that someday I would spend my summers 
within the sound of those waves and with that 
big, soft, fresh wind blowing over me. 


Fe years passed, and eventually I became a 
professor of literature at Franklin and Marshall 
College in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. During my 
first summer there, my wife and I and our four 
children piled into the car and headed north. We 
found a place on Hay Island, borrowed the money 
to buy it, and settled in. 

My old bamboo fly rod hangs there on the wall 
now, waiting for one of my own boys to take it 
down. I have moved on to a spinning outfit, a 
light glass rod, and a Mitchell Garcia 300 loaded 
with four-pound test monofilament. With a box 
of snap swivels and small lures, I am all set. 

I don’t despise worms and live bait; they’re just 
not available. ‘The soil on my island is shallow. 
Thornbushes, pines, and wild raspberries do very 
well, but not worms. Occasionally a school of 
minnows and shiners passes along the shoal out in 


_ front of the cottage, and sometimes we pick up a 


few with a little umbrella net. But not very often. 
If we want bait, we have to go into Gananoque, and 
islanders don’t like going to town. 

So I stick my box of lures in my pocket, take my 
rod, and go down to the shoal which drops off sheer 
into sixteen feet of water. My predecessors looked 
upon this spot as a convenient dumping ground for 
old bedsprings, the broken porch glider, and 
discarded kerosene stoves, so I have lost more than 
my share of lures. Often, when I would hook a 
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good fish, he would dive down into this jungle, twist 
the line around a piece of jagged iron, give a 
couple of yanks, and swim off about his business. 

Of course, we tried family fishing excursions. 
Elisabeth and I snapped our four children into 
life jackets and put them into our sixteen-foot 
outboard. Before starting the motor, I delivered 
my strict lecture on sitting still. Then, after several 
pulls, the old Johnson coughed, spluttered, and 
finally consented. With three-month-old Miranda 
on her lap, Elisabeth slid into the stern, and I 
moved to the middle seat. Before we had cleared 
the dock, Richie, six, started flailing an old casting 
rod. The tip buzzed past my ear, and I cried, 
“Richie! What are you doing?” 

‘Fishing!’ he shouted. 

‘*Give me that rod!” 

“Bob!” called Elisabeth. ‘‘Make Mark sit down. 
He’s leaning over the side at the bow.” 

With the casting rod in my hand, I worked my 
way forward, kicking over the bought worms, to 
where Mark, four, was hanging over the side, 
trailing his hand in the water. I yanked him back 
with my free hand, then put down the rod and 
smacked him. Over the sound of the motor and 
his howls, I launched again into my lecture about 
sitting still. 

Whack! The tip of my spinning rod, with 
which Richie was now ‘“‘fishing,’’? hit the back of 
my neck, 

“This is good enough,” I shouted to Elisabeth. 
“Cut the motor.” 

When the engine died, Elisabeth said, ‘‘What’s 
the matter with the motor?” 

“Nothing. Nothing. This is fine. We’ll try it 
here. Richie, pick up the worms.” 

“Daddy,” whined Mark, “my line is tangled. 
Can you fix it??? I started to work on the rats 
nest he handed me. 

“Will you bait my hook?” called Richie from 
the bottom of the boat. 

“James!” cried Elisabeth. “James! Stop playing 
with the oar. James! Come here and sit down 
beside me.” James, two, dropped the oar and 
began playing with the worms. 

These short trips were not at all the sort of thing 
that comes to mind when one thinks of a quiet 
afternoon on the river. 

I had to figure out some way of getting out on 
the river alone. 

The answer came from an unexpected quarter 
and on a very unlikely occasion — graduation 
day at the college. The faculty was lining up 
in the hall of the liberal arts building in full 
academic regalia for the procession down to the 
football field to swelter through another of those 
grim ceremonies. Durrell Enck, the chairman of the 
physics department, whom I knew only slightly, 


came up and said, “Hi, Bob. How about being 
my partner in the procession? English and physics 
make a good combination.” 

“Thanks, Durrell,’ I answered. As we entered 
the field and made our way toward the seats of 
honor, I said, “I hope you don’t have to stay in 
Lancaster all summer. If you do, you'll be done 
to a crisp by fall.” 

“Yes, Pm going to be here. I’m teaching sum- 
mer school. What about you?” 

“Not me. Pd rather starve on my island in the 
St. Lawrence.” We reached our seats and sat 
down. 

“You lucky dog!’ he murmured. 
nice up there. Any fishing?” 

‘Pike and bass. Mostly pike, northerns.” 

**Get any big ones?” 

“Sure. Why don’t you come up after summer 
school and try your luck? Then I can show you my 
problem.” 

“What’s your problem?” 

“Well, somehow I’ve got to get out on the river 
by myself. I need a way of keeping in touch with my 
dock — a radio transmitter or something like that.” 

He was silent for a couple of minutes while the 
commencement speaker ground along. 

“Have you got electricity?” 

“Yes.” 

«Well, what about a bell?” 

“That’s the idea, but I can’t have a bell ringing 
solidly while I’m out fishing. I would be going out 
around five in the morning, and I have a neighbor 
nearby.” 

‘Suppose it rang just once in a while — maybe 
every twenty seconds?” | 

“That would really do the trick. Do you think 
you could work out something?” 

“Tell you what. Come over to the lab late this 
afternoon, and we’ll see what we can rig up.” 

At four thirty I found Durrell in the lab working 
with a small electric motor the size of a fat pocket 
watch. It was enclosed except for one shaft, which 
it turned at the rate of one revolution a minute. To 
this shaft he had attached an ordinary radio knob, 
but instead of leaving it circular, he had cut the 
sides into a square. He was mounting the motor 
with its revolving square knob in a little wooden 
box. 

“What I’m going to do, you see,” he said, ‘‘is put 
a set of flexible metal contacts right beside the motor 
so that each point of the square knob will press the 
contacts together for a second. They’ll spring back, 
breaking the circuit when the point passes. When 
the contacts are touching, they will let the current 
go through to this big old bell, and it will ring.” 

“Will it work?” I asked. 

“It will before I get through,” he said, and it did. 

The next day I took Durrell’s invention up to 
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Hay Island. I mounted the bell on a post at the end 
of the dock, ran two hundred feet of lamp cord up 
to the cottage, where I had installed his box ac- 
cording to instructions, hooked it up, pushed in the 
plug, and started for the dock. Halfway there, I 
heard the chime of the bell. 

I found the first mooring ring, cast off the stern 


line, and stepped into the twelve-foot dinghy. Pull- — 


ing the boat along the dock with my hands, I came 
to the ring where the bowline was tied. I cast it off, 
sat down on the middle thwart, and pushed free of 
the dock. I glided out to the ding-ding of the bell. 
Bare feet thudded along the dock, and Richie’s 
voice called, ‘‘Hey, Dad, where are you going?” 

“Oh, just out for a little row.’ I pulled gently on 
the oars, and the boat slid out toward the channel. 

“Can you go out by yourself, Dad?” 

**Sure.”’ 

“Will you take me for a little ride?” 

“Yep! Hang on.” I backwatered till the stern 
bumped gently against the dock. He climbed in. 
We had our ride, and I docked again easily. 

The gate out onto the river had swung open for 
me. 


f Bes next morning I slipped out of bed at five, 
dressed quietly, crept downstairs, took my box of 
lures and spinning outfit, and started for the river. 
I was in the boat before I remembered I hadn’t 
plugged in the cord. This done, I picked up the 
oars and pushed off over the still water away from 
the sleep-filled house. Every fifteen seconds, as each 
corner of that square knob closed the contacts, the 
bell spoke, telling me all I needed to know. I pulled 
strongly for the southern tip of the island. 

The catbirds, yellow warblers, song sparrows, 
and whitethroats were waking, and as they tuned 
up they sang that the shore was about fifty yards 
to my right. I rowed softly on through the silent 
water along the line of their singing, keeping the 
sound of my bell astern and slightly to the right. 
The gulls began to cry and complain over the river. 
Far behind me and to the left from somewhere out 
on the Forty Acre Shoals came the fluting of a loon. 
Perhaps a mile to my left an outboard started up 
and whined off toward Gananoque. Minutes later 
its wash passed and slapped up on the rocks, con- 
firming my position. The sun had risen high enough 
to send a warm beam to my right cheek, and a light 
southwesterly breeze sprang up at my back. 

The bell, which had unchained me from my dock, 
was now far astern, and its quiet ding-ding had al- 
most blended into the other morning sounds. I 
pulled hard on my right oar, sending the bow 
further out into the channel. I coasted for a mo- 
ment, enjoying my freedom and the morning. Then 
I released the anchor line, and the little pulley 
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squeaked and rumbled as twenty feet ran over it. 
I let out ten feet of slack, secured it, and lit my pipe. 

I snapped an eighth-ounce abu onto my swivel 
and started casting. With each toss I let the lure 
sink to the bottom and then brought it back in short 
two- or three-foot runs. On the third cast I got my 
strike, a firm, solid tug. I set the hook, and the 
reel buzzed. I hadn’t even moved him. Slowly I 
cranked the reel, and the weight at the other end 
came gradually up and in. Then the rod suddenly 
bent and the reel screamed as the fish, realizing that 
he had been hooked, dived for the bottom. A pike, 
and a big one, too! When he stopped his dive, I 
started gently pumping the rod. With a big pike on 
four-pound test, I couldn’t afford to take chances, 
and I wanted this one. 

He gave ground slowly, but when he was up four 
or five feet he plunged again. The rod doubled, 
and the reel buzzed. This time he wasn’t going to 
move. For three minutes he lay there, stubbornly 
resisting. Then suddenly he rushed toward the 
surface. I cranked furiously to keep up with him. 
The line came taut again with that same logy heavi- 
ness. I led him gradually toward the boat. When 
he was about five feet from the tip of my rod he 
caught sight of me, and with a great wallow and 
thrash he set my reel shrieking as he sounded again. 
I let him go and when he had finished began urging 
him up gently. I couldn’t rush him, not only be- 
cause of my light line but also because I wanted 
him really played out for landing. 

You can’t net a fish you can’t see. Landing a 
perch, a bass, or even an eel is easy. I play them 
out, pass the butt of the rod along till I come to the 
tip, then feel down the line until I reach the fish, 
grab him by the gills, and pick him up. But pike 
have teeth, big ones, like needles. Their mouths are 
large enough to take a man’s hand comfortably. I 
had hooked a big one, so I wanted him tired out by 
the time I began reaching around for his gills. 

Gradually he came up, then dived again. He re- 
peated this four times. Finally he was through 
fighting and seemed to lie near the surface, daring 
me to finish the job. By raising the end of my rod, 
I could tell he had only three or four feet of line. It 
was time. 

Easily, so as not to upset him, I passed the butt 
of the rod to the stern till I reached the tip. Holding 
the hair-thin monofilament between the thumb and 
index finger of my right hand, I worked my left 
hand down about twelve inches. He would explode 
if I touched him, so I moved the line from side to 
side, trying to judge how far away he was. He 


_ drifted toward me. I thought I had about another 


foot. I released my right hand and pinched the line 
just above my left, then moved my left down an- 
other six inches. He was close now. I was leaning 
far over the gunwale. I moved my right hand down 
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to my left, pinched the thread again, and let go 
with my left. 

Moving the line back and forth and raising it a 
couple of inches, I knew he was very near. There 
was no give to the line, and the arc in which I had 
to move it was very sharp. I would have to make 
my grab now, before he started thrashing. But 
was his tail toward the bow or the stern? 

I moved my left hand down the gunwale about 
eighteen inches toward the stern, reached out as 
far as I dared, and, fingers spread, I plunged my 
hand into the water as deep as I could and scooped 
back to the boat. He was beneath the boat. My 
fingers slipped along the underside of his lower 
jaw. I had missed, but so had he. 

Instantly, I pulled in about a foot of line with 
my right hand and made another grab. My fingers 
closed on his throat just behind his gills. I pressed 
him against the side of the boat and slipped my 
fingers into the gill slits. When I had a firm grip, 
I hoisted him out and into the boat. 

When he hit the boards, he spit the lure and 
began to thrash. I held him with my left hand while 
I reached under my seat to get the sawed-off stub 
of an oar. Holding his head slightly off the bottom, 
I gave him three solid whacks on the forehead. His 
great body quivered and was still. 

I made sure he was through before I began hunt- 
ing around in my pockets for my Braille tape mea- 
sure. Thirty-two inches he was, and by the feel of 
him he would go about eight pounds — eight and a 
half, as it turned out. 

I dropped him back onto the floorboards and 
straightened up. It took me four matches to get 
my pipe going again. Then I sat there, calming 
down and slowly rejoining the rest of the world. 

Far behind me, I heard the day’s first tour boat. 
It was coming right down the channel. Its engines 
would drown out the sound of my bell, so I would 
have to wait till it had passed before starting for 
home. ‘The tour boat swung out to my left to avoid 
swamping me with its wash. When it drew abreast, 
I reached down, picked up my pike, and held it 
high over my head for as long as I thought they 
might be interested, then laid him down. 

“Hey,” called a voice from the deck far above 
me, “‘hold him up again, will you? I didn’t get my 
picture yet.” 

I held him up. 

“Thanks,” he shouted. 

The thunder of the big boat faded, leaving the 
river and the morning to me, and in the distance 
astern came the soft, regular ding-ding of my bell. 
As I rowed back along that thin, clear thread of 
sound, I had the wetness of the great St. Lawrence 
on my palms, its sounds in my ears, its smells in my 
nostrils, its joy on my tongue, and, at my feet, an 
ingot from its inexhaustible treasure-house. 





PABLO PICASSO’S LOVE: 


La Femme-Fleur 


BY FRANCOISE GILOT and CARLTON LAKE 


The love affair between Pablo Picasso, aged 61, and Francoise Gilot, 21, 
began in Paris in the spring of 1943 during the German occupation of 
France. She was a student of arl, the only child of a domineering father 
who brought her up as if she had been his son. In her mood of rebellion 
she found in Picasso a gentleness and a depth of understanding she had not 
known in any other man. They were to live together for the next ten years; 
she was to bear him two children. Their relationship forms the substance of 


a new book, LIFE WITH PICASSO, lo be published this winter by McGraw- 


Hill. This excerpt is taken from the opening part. 


I MET Pablo Picasso in May, 1943, during the 
German occupation of France. I was twenty-one, 
and I felt already that painting was my whole life. 
At that time I had as houseguest an old school 
friend named Geneviéve, who had come up from 
her home near Montpellier, in the south of France, 
to spend a month with me. With her and the 
actor Alain Cuny, I went to have dinner one 
Wednesday at a small restaurant then much fre- 
quented by painters and writers. It was called 
Le Catalan and was in the Rue des Grands- 
Augustins on the Left Bank, near Notre Dame. 
When we got there that evening and were seated, 
I saw Picasso for the first time. He was at the next 
table with a group of friends: a man, whom I didn’t 
recognize, and two women. One of the women I 
knew to be Marie-Laure, Vicomtesse de Noailles, 
the owner of an important collection of paintings, 
who is now something of a painter herself. At that 
time, though, she had not yet taken up painting — 
at least publicly — but she had written a poetic 
little book called The Tower of Babel. She had a 
long, narrow, somewhat decadent-looking face 
framed by an ornate coiffure that reminded me of 
Rigaud’s portrait of Louis XIV in the Louvre. 
The other woman, Alain Cuny whispered to me, 
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was Dora Maar, a Yugoslav photographer and 
painter, who, as everyone knew, had been Picasso’s 
companion since 1936. Even without his help I 
would have had no trouble identifying her, because 
I knew Picasso’s work well enough to recognize that 
this was the woman who was shown in the Portrait 
of D . M ... in its many forms and variants. 
She had a beautiful oval face but a heavy jaw, 
which is a characteristic trait of almost all the 
portraits Picasso has made of her. Her hair was 
black and pulled back in a severe, starkly dramatic 
coiffure. I noticed her intense bronze-green eyes, 
and her slender hands with their long, tapering 
fingers. The most remarkable thing about her was 
her extraordinary immobility. She talked little, 
made no gestures at all, and there was something 
in her bearing that was more than dignity — a cer- 
tain rigidity. There is a French expression that is 
very apt: she carried herself like the holy sacrament. 

I was a little surprised at Picasso’s appearance. 
My impression of what he ought to look like had 
been founded on the photograph by Man Ray in the 
special Picasso number of the art review Cahiers 
d Art published in 1936: dark hair, bright, flashing 
eyes, very squarely built, rugged — a handsome 
animal. When I saw him now, with his hair graying 
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to white, and with an absent look — either dis- 
tracted or bored — he had a withdrawn, oriental 
appearance that reminded me of the statue of the 
Egyptian scribe in the Louvre. There was nothing 
sculptural or fixed in his manner of moving, how- 
ever; he gesticulated, he twisted and turned, he got 
up, he moved rapidly back and forth. 

As the meal went on I noticed Picasso watching 
us, and from time to time acting a bit for our 
benefit. It was evident that he recognized Cuny, 
and he made remarks that we were obviously sup- 
posed to overhear. Whenever he said something 
particularly amusing, he smiled at us rather than 
just at his dinner companions. Finally he got up 
and came over to our table. He brought with him 
a bowl of cherries and offered some to all of us, 
in his strong Spanish accent calling them cerisses, 
with a soft, double-s sound. 

Geneviéve was a very beautiful girl, of French 
Catalan ancestry but a Grecian type, with a nose 
that was a direct prolongation of her forehead. 
It was a head, Picasso later told me, that he felt 
he had already painted in his work of the Ingresque 
or Roman period. She often accentuated that Gre- 
cian quality, as she did that evening, by wearing 
a flowing, pleated dress. 

“Well, Cuny,” Picasso said. “Are you going to 
introduce me to your friends?” Cuny introduced us 
and then said, “Françoise is the intelligent one.” 
Pointing to Geneviève, he said, “‘She’s the beautiful 
one. Isn’t she just like an Attic marble?” 

Picasso shrugged. ‘‘You talk like an actor,” he 
said. “How would you characterize the intelligent 
one?” 

That evening I was wearing a green and brown 
turban that covered much of my brow and my 
cheeks. Geneviève answered his question. 

“Francoise is a Florentine virgin,” she said. 

“But not the usual kind,” Cuny said. “A secular- 
ized virgin.” Everybody laughed. 

“All the more interesting if she’s not the ordinary 
kind,” Picasso said. “But what do they do, your 
two refugees from the history of art?” 

“Were painters,” Geneviève answered. 

Picasso burst out laughing. “Thats the funniest 
thing I’ve heard all day. Girls who look like that 
can’t be painters.” I told him that Geneviève was 
only on holiday in Paris and that she was a pupil 
of Maillol in Banyuls, and that although I wasn’t 
anybody’s pupil, I was very much a painter. In 
fact, I said, we were having a joint exhibition of 
paintings and drawings right at the moment in a 
gallery in the Rue Boissy d’Anglas, behind the 
Place de la Concorde. 

Picasso looked down at us in mock surprise. 
“Well, Pm a painter, too,” he said. “You must 
come to my studio and see some of my paintings.” 

“When?” I asked him. 
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“Tomorrow. The next day. When you want to.” 

Geneviève and I compared notes. We told him 
we’d come not tomorrow, not the next day, but 
perhaps the first of the next week. Picasso bowed. 
“As you wish,” he said. He shook hands all around, 
picked up his bowl of cherries, and went back to his 
table. 


a following Monday morning, about eleven 
o’clock, Geneviéve and I climbed a dark, narrow, 
winding staircase hidden away in a corner of the 
cobblestone courtyard at 7 Rue des Grands- 
Augustins and knocked on the door of Picasso’s 
apartment. After a long wait it was opened about 
three or four inches, and the pointed nose of his 
secretary, Jaime Sabartés, came through. We had 
never seen him before, but we knew who he was. 
We had seen reproductions of drawings Picasso had 
made of him, and Cuny had told us that Sabartés 
would be the one who received us. He looked at us 
rather suspiciously and asked, “Do you have an 
appointment?” I said we did. He let us in. He 
looked anxious as he peered out from behind his 
thick-lensed glasses. 

We entered an anteroom where there were many 
plants and birds: turtledoves and a number of 
exotic species in wicker cages. The plants were not 
pretty; they were the spiky green ones you see fre- 
quently in copper pots in a concierge’s loge. Here 
they were arranged more appealingly, though, and 
in front of the high open window they made a 
rather pleasing effect. I had seen one of those plants 
a month before in a recent portrait of Dora Maar 
that was hung — in spite of the Nazi ban on Pi- 
casso’s work — in an out-of-the-way alcove of the 
Louise Leiris gallery in the Rue d’Astorg. It was a 
magnificent portrait, in pink and gray. In the back- 
ground of the picture there was a framework of 
panels like the panes of the large antique window I 
now saw, a cage of birds, and one of those spiky 
plants. 

From that room we followed Sabartés into a 
second one, which was very long. I saw several old 
Louis XIII sofas and chairs and, spread out on 
them, guitars, mandolins, and other musical in- 
struments which, I supposed, Picasso must have 
used in his painting during the Cubist period. He 
later told me that he had bought them after he 
painted the pictures, not before, and kept them there 
now as a kind of remembrance of his Cubist days. 
The room had noble proportions, but everything 
was at sixes and sevens. The long table that 
stretched out before us and two long carpenter’s 
tables, one after the other against the right-hand 
wall, were covered with an accumulation of books, 
magazines, newspapers, photographs, hats, and 
miscellaneous clutter. On top of one of these tables 


was a rough piece of amethyst crystal, about the 
size of a human head. In the center of it was a 
small, totally enclosed cavity filled with what ap- 
peared to be water. On a shelf underneath it I saw 
several men’s suits folded up and three or four pairs 
of old shoes. 

As we walked past the long table in the center 
of the room, I noticed that Sabartés moved out 
around a dull brownish object lying on the floor, 
near the door that led into the next room. When 
I came closer to it, I saw that it was a sculpture of 
a skull cast in bronze. 

The next room we went into was a studio almost 
entirely filled with sculptures. I saw The Man With 
the Sheep, now cast in bronze and standing in the 
square at Vallauris, but at that time simply in 
plaster. Then there were a number of large heads 
of women that Picasso had done at Boisgeloup in 
1932. There was a wild disorder of bicycle handle- 
bars, rolls of canvas, a fifteenth-century Spanish 
polychromed wooden Christ, and a weird and 
spindly sculpture of a woman holding an apple in 
one hand and what looked like a hot-water bottle in 
the other arm. 

What hit me hardest, though, was a glowing 
canvas by Matisse, a still life of 1912, with a bowl 
of oranges on a pink tablecloth against a light 
ultramarine and brighter pink background. I re- 
member also a Vuillard, a Douanier Rousseau, and 
a Modigliani, but above all, in that shadowy studio, 
the glow of color of the Matisse was particularly 
striking among the sculptures. I couldn’t prevent 
myself from saying, “Oh, what a beautiful Matisse.” 
Sabartés turned around and said austerely, ‘Here 
there is only Picasso.” 


B. ANOTHER little winding staircase, on the far 
side of the room, we climbed to the second floor of 
Picasso’s apartments. Upstairs the ceiling was 
much lower. We passed into a large studio. On the 
other side of the room I saw Picasso, surrounded by 
a group of six or eight. He was dressed in an old 
pair of trousers that hung loosely from his hips, 
and a blue-striped sailor’s jersey. When he saw us, 
his face lighted up in a pleasant smile. He left the 
group and came over to us. Sabartés muttered 
something about our having an appointment and 
then went downstairs. 

“Would you like me to show you around?” 
Picasso asked. We said we would indeed. We 
hoped he would show us some of his paintings, but 
we didn’t dare ask. He took us back downstairs 
into the sculpture studio. 

“Before I came here,’’ he said, ‘‘this lower 
floor was used as a workshop by a weaver, and the 
upper floor was an actor’s studio — Jean-Louis 
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Barrault’s. It was here, in this very room, that 
I painted Guernica.” He settled back onto one of the 
Louis XIII tables in front of a pair of windows that 
looked out onto an interior courtyard. “Other than 
that, though, I hardly ever work in this room. I 
did L’Homme au Mouton here,” he said, pointing to 
the large plaster sculpture of the man holding the 
sheep in his arms, ‘“‘but I do my painting upstairs, 
and I generally work on my sculpture in another 
studio I have a little way up the street. 

“That covered spiral stairway you walked up to 
get here,” he said, “‘is the one the young painter 
in Balzac’s Le Chef-d’ oeuvre inconnu climbed when he 
came to see old Pourbus, the friend of Poussin who 
painted pictures nobody understood. Oh, the whole 
place is full of historical and literary ghosts. Well, 
let’s get back upstairs,’ he said. He slid off the 
table, and we followed him up the winding stair- 
case. He took us through the big studio, around the 
group of people, none of whom looked up at us as 
we passed through, and into a small room in the far 
corner. 

“This is where I do my engraving,” he said. 
“And look here.” He walked over to a sink and 
turned on a faucet. After a while the water became 
steamy. ‘‘Isn’t it marvelous,” he said. ‘‘In spite of 
the war, I have hot water. In fact,” he added, “‘you 
could come here and have a hot bath any time you 
liked.” 

About one o’clock the group around us broke up, 
and everyone started to leave. The thing that struck 
me as most curious that first day was the fact that 
Sabartés was obviously a kind of monk of the 
Picasso religion, and all the people who were there 
had the air of being completely immersed in that 
religion except the one to whom it was addressed. 
He seemed to be taking it all for granted but not 
attaching any importance to it, as if he were trying 
to show us that he didn’t have any desire to be the 
central figure in a cult. 

As we turned to go, Picasso said, “If you want 
to come back again, by all means come. But if you 
do come, don’t come like pilgrims to Mecca. Come 
because you like me, because you find my company 
interesting, and because you want to have a simple, 
direct relationship with me. If you only want to see 
my paintings, you’d better go to a museum.” 

I didn’t take that remark of his too seriously. In 
the first place, there were almost no paintings of his 
to be seen in any of the Paris museums at that time. 
Then, too, since he was on the Nazi list of proscribed 
painters, no private gallery was able to show his 
work openly or in quantity. And looking at an- 
other painter’s work in a book of reproductions is no 
satisfaction for a painter. So if anyone wanted to 
see more of his work — as I did — there was al- 
most nowhere to go except 7 Rue des Grands- 
Augustins. 
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A few days after that first visit I dropped in at 
the gallery where Geneviéve and I were having our 
exhibition. The woman who ran it told me ex- 
citedly that a little earlier a short man with piercing 
dark eyes, wearing a blue-and-white-striped sailor’s 
jersey, had come in. She had realized, after the 
first shock, that he was Picasso. He had studied the 
paintings intently and then walked out without saying 
anything, she told me. When I got home, I told 
Geneviéve about his visit. I said he had probably 
gone to see how bad our paintings were and prove 
to himself the truth of what he had said when he 
met us at Le Catalan: “Girls who look like that 
can’t be painters.” 

Geneviève took a more idealistic view of it. “I 
think it’s a nice human touch,” she said. “It shows 
he takes a real interest in young artists’ work.” 

I wasn’t convinced. At best it was curiosity, I 
felt. “He just wanted to see what we had inside — 
if anything.” 

“Oh, you’re so cynical,” she said. ‘‘He seemed to 
me very kind, open-minded, and simple.” 

I told her I thought he perhaps wanted to ap- 
pear simple, but I had looked into those eyes of 
his and seen something quite different. It hadn’t 
frightened me, though. In fact it made me want to 
go back. I temporized for about another week and 
then, one morning, with Geneviéve in tow, returned 
to the Rue des Grands-Augustins. It was Sabartés, 
of course, who opened the door for us again, sticking 
his head outside like a little sand fox. This time he 
admitted us without comment. 

Remembering from our first visit the very pleas- 
ant entrance with its many plants and exotic birds 
in wicker cages lighted by the high window, we 
had decided to add a little color to the greenery, 
and so we arrived carrying a pot of cineraria. When 
Picasso saw us he laughed. 

“Nobody brings flowers to an old gent,” he said. 
Then he noticed that my dress was the same color 
as the blossoms, or vice versa. “You think of every- 
thing, I can see that,” he said. I pushed Geneviève 
in front of me. ‘‘Here’s beauty, followed by in- 
telligence,’’ I reminded him. 

He looked us over carefully, then said, “That re- 
mains to be seen. What I see now are simply two 
very different types of beauty: archaic Greece and 
Jean Goujon.” 

On our first visit he had shown us only a few 
pictures. This time he made up for it. He piled 
them up almost like a scaffolding. There was a 
painting on the easel; he stuck another on top of 
that, one on each side, piled others on top of those, 
until it seemed like a highly skilled balancing act of 
the human-pyramid kind. As I found out later, he 
used to arrange them that way almost every day. 
They always held together by some kind of miracle, 
but as soon as anyone else touched them, they came 
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tumbling down. That morning there were cocks, 
a buffet of Le Catalan with cherries against a 
background of brown, black, and white; small still 
lifes, some with lemon and many with glasses, a 
cup, and a coffeepot, or with fruit, against a 
checked tablecloth. He seemed to be playing with 
colors as he sorted them out and tossed them up 
onto the scaffolding. There was a large nude, a 
three-quarter rear view that one saw at the same 
time front view, in earth tones, very close to the 
palette of the Cubist period. There were also scenes 
of the Vert Galant, that little tip of the Ile de la 
Cité on the other side of the Pont Neuf. In these 
paintings there were trees on which each branch 
was made out of separate spots of paint, much in the 
manner of van Gogh. There were several showing 
mothers with enormous children whose heads 
reached the very top of the canvas, somewhat in the 
spirit of the Catalan primitives. 

Many of the paintings he showed us that morning 
had a culinary basis: skinned rabbits, or pigeons 
with peas, a kind of reflection of the hard time most 
people were having to get food. There were others 
almost like papiers collés, with a sausage stuck onto 
an otherwise carefully composed background; or 
portraits of women wearing hats topped with forks 
or fishes and other kinds of food. Finally he showed 
us a group of portraits of Dora Maar, very tortured 
in form, which he had painted over the past two 
years. ‘hey are among the finest paintings he has 
ever done, I believe. 

Suddenly he decided he had shown us enough. 
He walked away from his pyramid. “I saw your 
exhibition,” he said, looking at me. I didn’t have 
the courage to ask him what he thought of it, so I 
just looked surprised. ‘‘You’re very gifted for draw- 
ing,” he went on. “I think you should keep on 
working — hard — every day. Pll be curious to see 
how your work develops. I hope you’ll show me 
other things from time to time.” Then he added, to 
Geneviève, “I think you’ve found the right teacher 
in Maillol. One good Catalan deserves another.” 

Little else he said that morning registered very 
deeply with me. I left the Rue des Grands-Augustins 
feeling very buoyant, impatient to get back to my 
studio and go to work. 


ea after that second visit, Geneviéve went back 
to the Midi. I wanted to return to the Rue des 
Grands-Augustins by myself, but I felt it was a 
little early to show Picasso any new work, even 
though he had been more than cordial in his invi- 
tation to come see him as often as I wanted to. I 
wondered more than once whether, if he had met 
me alone, he would even have noticed me. Meet- 
ing me with Geneviéve, he saw a theme that runs 


through his entire work and was particularly 
marked during the 1930s: two women together, one 
fair and the other dark, the one all curves and the 
other externalizing her internal conflicts, with a 
personality that goes beyond the pictorial; one, the 
kind of woman who has a purely aesthetic and 
plastic life with him; the other, the type whose na- 
ture is reflected in dramatic expression. When he 
saw the two of us that morning, he saw in Geneviève 
a version of formal perfection, and in me, who 
lacked that formal perfection, a quality of unquiet 
which was actually an echo of his own nature. That 
created an image for him, I’m sure. He even said, 
“Pm meeting beings I painted twenty years ago.” 
It was certainly one of the original causes of the 
interest he showed. 

When I did go back to see him, it wasn’t long 
before he began to make very clear another side 
of the nature of his interest in me. 

There were always quite a few people waiting to 
see him, some in the long room on the lower floor, 
where Sabartés held forth, others in the large paint- 
ing atelier on the floor above. Picasso, I soon no- 
ticed, was always looking for some excuse to get me 
off into another room where he could be alone with 
me for a few minutes. The first time, I remember, 
the pretext was some tubes of paint he wanted to 
give me. Having an idea that there was more in- 
volved than just paints, I asked him why he didn’t 
bring them to me. Sabartés, never very far away, 
said, “Yes, Pablo, you should bring them to her.” 

“Why?” Picasso asked. “If I’m going to give her 
a gift, the least she can do is make the effort to go 
after it.” 

Another morning, I had gone there on my bicycle, 
since that was the only way one could get around 
conveniently at that period. En route it had started 
to rain, and my hair was soaking wet. ‘‘Just look at 
the poor girl,” Picasso said to Sabartés. ‘‘We can’t 
leave her in that state.” He took me by the arm. 
“You come with me into the bathroom and let me 
dry your hair,” he said. 

“Look, Pablo,” Sabartés said, ‘‘perhaps I should 
get Inés to do it. She’ll do it better.” 

“You leave Inés where she is,’ Picasso said. 
**She’s got her own work to do.” He guided me into 
the bathroom and carefully dried my hair for me. 

Of course, Picasso didn’t have a situation like 
that handed to him every time. He had to manu- 
facture his own. And so the next time it might be 
some special drawing paper he had uncovered in 
one of the countless dusty corners of the atelier. 
But whatever the pretext, it was quite clear that he 
was trying to discover to what degree I might be 
receptive to his attentions. I had no desire to give 
him grounds to make up his mind, one way or the 
other. I was having too much fun watching him 
try to figure it all out. 
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One day he said to me, “I want to show you my 
museum.” He took me into a small room adjoining 
the sculpture studio. Against the left-hand wall 
was a glass case about seven feet high, five feet 
wide, and a foot deep. It had four or five shelves 
and held many different kinds of art objects. 

“These are my treasures,” he said. He led me 
over to the center of the vitrine and pointed to a 
very striking wooden foot on one of the shelves. 
“Thats Old Kingdom,” he said. ‘‘There’s all of 
Egypt in that foot. With a fragment like that, I 
don’t need the rest of the statue.” 

Ranged across the top shelf were about ten very 
slender sculptures of women, from a foot to a foot 
and a half high, cast in bronze. ‘Those I carved in 
wood in 1931,” he said. ‘‘And look over here.” He 
pushed me very gently toward the end of the case 
and tapped on the glass in front of a group of small 
stones incised with female profiles, the head of a bull 
and of a faun. ‘‘I did those with this,” he said, and 
fished out of his pocket a small jackknife, labeled 
“Opinel,” with a single folding blade. On another 
shelf, and next to a wooden hand and forearm that 
were recognizably Easter Island, I noticed a small 
flat piece of bone about three inches long. On its 
long sides were painted parallel lines imitating the 
teeth of a comb. In the center, between the two 
strips of “teeth,” was a cartouche showing two 
bugs meeting in head-on combat, one about to 
swallow up the other. I asked Picasso what that 
was. ‘‘That’s a comb for lice,” he said. “Pd give 
it to you but I don’t imagine you’d have any use 
for it.’ He ran his fingers through my hair and 
parted it at the roots here and there. “‘No,”’ he said, 
“you seem to be all right in that department.” 

I moved back to the center of the vitrine. There 
was a cast of his sculpture A Glass of Absinthe, about 
nine inches high, with a hole cut into the front of the 
glass and a real spoon on top, bearing a simulated 
lump of sugar. “I did that long before you were 
born,” he said. “Back in 1914. I modeled it in 
wax and added a real spoon and had six of them cast 
in bronze, then painted each one differently. Here, 
this will amuse you.” He put his arm around me 
and sidled over to another part of the case, drawing © 
me along with him. I saw a small matchbox on 
which he had painted the head of a woman in a 
post-Cubist manner. I asked him when he had 
done that. 

“Oh, two or three years ago,” he said. ‘These, 
too.” He pointed to a group of cigarette boxes on 
which he had painted women seated in armchairs. 
Three of them, I noticed, were dated 1940. “You 
see, I built them up in relief by pasting other bits of 
cardboard in various places,” he said. He pointed 
to the one in the center. ‘‘For that one, I sewed on 
the panel that makes the central part of the torso. 
Notice the hair. It’s pretty close to being hair — it’s 
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string. These things are midway between sculpture 
and painting, I suppose.” 

On the opposite side of the room from the vitrine 
was a table covered with tools. I walked over to it. 
Picasso followed me. ‘These I use in finishing my 
sculpture,” he said. He picked up a file. “This is 
something I use all the time.” He tossed it back and 
picked up another. ‘‘This one is for finer surfaces.” 
One after another he handled a plane, pincers, 
nails of all kinds — “‘for engraving on plaster’? — a 
hammer, and with each one he came closer to me. 
When he dropped the last piece back onto the table 
he turned abruptly and kissed me, full on the mouth. 
I let him. He looked at me in surprise. 

“You don’t mind?” he asked. I said no — should 
I? He seemed shocked. “Thats disgusting,” he 
said. “At least you could have pushed me away. 
Otherwise I might get the idea I could do anything 
I wanted to.” I smiled and told him to go ahead. 
By now he was thrown completely off the track. 
I knew very well he didn’t know what he wanted to 
do, or even whether, and I had an idea that by 
saying, placidly, yes, I would discourage him from 
doing anything at all, so I said, “Pm at your dis- 
position.” He looked at me cautiously, then asked, 
“Are you in love with me?” I said I couldn’t guar- 
antee that, but at least I liked him and I felt very 
much at ease with him, and I saw no reason for 
setting up in advance any limits to our relationship. 
Again he said, “That’s disgusting. How do you 
expect me to seduce anyone under conditions like 
that? If you’re not going to resist — well, then it’s 
out of the question. Pl] have to think it over.” And 
he walked back into the sculpture studio to join the 
others. 


A FEW days later he brought up the question in a 
similar manner. I told him I could promise him 
nothing in advance, but he could always try and 
see for himself. That nettled him. “In spite of your 
youth,” he said, “I get the impression that you’ve 
had a lot of experience in that sort of thing.” I said 
no, not really. ‘‘Well, then, I don’t understand 
you,” he said. “It doesn’t make sense, the way you 
act.” I said I couldn’t help that. That’s the way it 
was, sense or nonsense. Besides, I wasn’t afraid of 
him, so I couldn’t very well act as though I were. 
“You’re too complicated for me,” he said. That 
slowed him down for a while longer. 

A week or so later, I went to see him. Using the 


_ by now familiar technique, he managed to ma- 


neuver me into his bedroom. He picked up a book 
from a pile on a chair near his bed. “Have you read 
the Marquis de Sade?” he asked me. I told him no. 
“Aha! I shock you, don’t I?” he said, looking very 
proud of himself. I said no. I told him that al- 
though I hadn’t read Sade, I had no objection to it. 
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And I had read Choderlos de Laclos and Restif de la 
Bretonne. As for Sade, I could make out without it, 
but perhaps he couldn’t, I suggested. In any case, 
I told him, the principle of the victim and the 
executioner didn’t interest me. I didn’t think either 
one of those roles suited me very well. 

“No, no, I didn’t mean that,” he said. “I just 
wondered if that might shock you.” He seemed a 
little disappointed. ‘‘You’re more English than 
French, I think,” he told me. “You’ve got that 
English kind of reserve.” 

After that his campaign slacked off. He was no 
less friendly whenever I dropped in mornings, but 
since I hadn’t encouraged his early approaches, he 
was clearly hesitant about attempting further ad- 
vances. I was just as well pleased. | 

One morning toward the end of June, he told me 
he wanted to show me the view from the ‘‘forest.”’ 
In French that word is used to refer to the frame- 
work of beams that come together to form the sup- 
port for the roof. He took me into the hallway out- 
side his painting studio on the upper floor. There, 
at an angle against the wall, was a miller’s ladder 
leading up to a small door about three feet above 
our heads. He bowed gallantly. “You go first,” 
he said. I had some qualms about it, but it seemed 
awkward to argue the point, so I climbed the ladder 
and he followed right behind. At the top I pushed 
open the door and stepped into a small room, about 
twelve feet by twenty, under the eaves. On the 
other side of the room was a small open window, 
almost to the floor. I walked over to it and looked 
out on a kind of Cubist pattern formed by the roofs 
and chimney pots of the Left Bank. Picasso came 
up behind me and put his arms around me. “Pd 
better hold onto you,” he said. “I wouldn’t like 
to have you fall out and give the house a bad 
name.” It had grown warmer in the last few days, 
and he was wearing what seemed to be his usual 
warm-weather outfit for receiving his friends in the 
morning: a pair of white shorts and his slippers. 

“That’s nice, the roofs of Paris,” he said. “One 
could make paintings of that.” I continued to look 
out the window. Opposite us, a little to the right, 
across a courtyard, an empty building was being 
remodeled. On one of the outside walls, a work- 
man had drawn in whitewash an enormous phal- 
lus, about seven feet long, with very baroque sub- 
sidiary decoration. Picasso went on talking about 
the view and the handsome old roofs against the 
light gray-blue of the sky. He moved his hands up 
and lightly cupped them over my breasts. I didn’t 
move. Finally, a bit too innocently I thought, he 
said, “Tiens! That drawing in whitewash on the 
wall over there — what do you suppose that rep- 
resents?” Trying to sound as offhand as he had, I 
said I didn’t know. It didn’t seem to me to be at all 
figurative, I told him. 
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He took his hands away. I turned and faced him. 
He was slightly flushed, and he looked pleased. I 
had the feeling he was glad I hadn’t committed 
myself, either to draw away or to fall too easily. He 
guided me gently by the arm out of the “‘forest’’ and 
helped me onto the ladder. I went down in the pre- 
scribed fashion, he-fellowing, and we joined the 
group in the painting atelier. Everyone talked ani- 
matedly as if neither our departure nor our return 
had been noticed. 


f ON summer I went to a little village called 
Fontès, near Montpellier, which was then in the 
Free Zone (not occupied by the Germans) to spend 
my vacation with Geneviève. While I was there, I 
passed through one of those crises young people 
sometimes experience in the process of growing up. 
Picasso wasn’t the cause of it. It had been building 
up for some time before I met him. 

Ever since early childhood I had suffered from 
insomnia and had used my nights more for reading 
than for sleeping. And since I was a rapid reader, 
I had managed to work my way through a very 
considerable number of books. My father had en- 
couraged this bent in me. He was, by training, an 
agronomical engineer and had built up several 
manufacturing businesses in chemicals. But he was 
also a man with a passionate interest in literature, 
and his large library was never closed to me. By 
the time I was twelve he had read me enormous 
chunks of the works of Joinville, Villon, Rabelais, 
Poe, and Baudelaire, and by the age of fourteen, all 
of Jarry. By the time I was seventeen I was rather 
proud of my attainments and fond of imagining 
that I knew what life was all about, even though 
whatever I did know came out of books. 

My physical appearance didn’t seem extraor- 
dinary to me; on the other hand, I didn’t consider 
it a handicap. I felt afraid of nothing, objective 
and detached in all my judgments and serenely 
free from the various illusions inexperience confers 
on youth. In short, I saw myself a seasoned phi- 
losopher disguised as a young girl. 

My father tried to wake me up by telling me, 
“Yov’re floating on air. You’d better put on some 
lead-soled shoes and get down to earth. Otherwise 
you’re in for a rude awakening.” That awakening 
came when I decided to become a painter. For the 
first time I got a sense of my own limitations. No 
matter how single-mindedly I gave myself over to 
it, I gradually came to realize there were things I 
couldn’t bring off. I had difficulties of all kinds, 
conceptual as well as technical. For a long time I 
felt I was up against a wall. Then suddenly it oc- 
curred to me that, at bottom, a good part of my 
difficulty came from my lack of the experience of 
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living. I had an intellectual grasp of many things, 
but as far as firsthand experience went, I was pretty 
close to being a total ignoramus. 

I had started to paint at the age of seventeen. 
For the past two years I had been working under 
the guidance of a Hungarian painter named Rozs- 
da. At the same time, I was studying for my Jicence 
in literature at the Sorbonne (roughly the equiva- 
lent of an A.B. degree in an American or English 
university) and on a law degree as well. My father 
wouldn’t have allowed me to drop out of the uni- 
versity and devote all my time to painting, but I 
used to cut my morning classes and go to Rozsda’s 
studio to paint. 

Rozsda had come to Paris from Budapest in 
1938. He was Jewish on his mother’s side. Under 
occupation law, he should have worn a yellow Star 
of David to identify him as a Jew. Not wearing one, 
he had greater freedom of movement but at a very 
considerable risk. In addition to that, since Hun- 
gary was a German satellite, Rozsda should have 
been doing military service for the Nazis. That 
made him not only an undeclared Jew but, in their 
eyes, a deserter as well. He was, then, doubly liable © 
for early shipment to the gas chamber. He had 
worked with the Resistance in France, but his 
strong foreign accent made him less useful there 
than he would have been in his own country. He 
was in danger of being picked up from day to day. 
My father, who could be as hard as nails when his 
will was frustrated, could also be very generous 
when he wanted to be. When I told him about 
Rozsda’s situation, he helped him to get the papers 
that would take him safely back to Budapest via 
Berlin, Vienna, and other dangerous way stations. 

When he left, in February, 1943, I saw him off 
at the Gare de l’Est. I was very sad to see him go 
because he had been a good friend to me. I was 
unhappy, also, to think that the progress I had been 
making in my painting might be threatened. I told 
him I didn’t know what I was going to do about 
that, or whom I could work with. The train started 
up. He hopped aboard and called out, “Don’t 
worry about that. In three months’ time, you may ~ 
know Picasso.” He was right, almost to the day. 

My problems with painting weren’t my only 
source of frustration. During the two or three years 
leading up to my meeting with Picasso, most of my 
male friends were men about ten years older than I. 
Many of them were active in the Resistance in one 
way or another, and I think they all looked upon 
me as a child. 

Between the ages of seventeen and twenty I had 
been very much in love with a boy my own age. . 
He was going through the same growing pains that 
I was having. Every time I felt it would be all right 
to give myself to him, he would feel very inhibited, 
and when he felt more adventurous, it was always 
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at a time when I was having my doubts. Then he 
fell ill with pleurisy, and during that time my par- 
ents tried to break up our friendship. When he 
returned from convalescence I made the decision to 
burst the bonds. I had worked myself up to the 
feeling that I must get beyond that barrier called 
virginity. I must have been so aggressive that I 
frightened him out of his wits. He told me he didn’t 
really love me, and that I might as well leave him 
out of my plans. 

Like many other young people, instead of realiz- 
ing that I had a lifetime before me, I felt that time 
was running short, and I suppose I dramatized 
this first rejection to a degree that made me think, 
well, after that, what else matters? Rozsda, my 
teacher, had gone. The boy I wanted had thrown 
me over. I had nothing more to lose. It was just at 
that time that I met Picasso. And after our brief 
skirmishes of May and June, I was still all stirred up 
by everything that had taken place before I met him. 
In my eyes the villains were my parents. They had 
done their best to make things fall apart between 
my boyfriend and me by watching us ever so care- 
fully, admonishing us constantly, and, every time we 
returned the least bit late from an evening together, 
accusing us of the worst. So my general conclusion 
that summer was: They’ve ruined my life so far. 
From now on PII take over. 


I DECIDED to drop off everything I didn’t believe in. 
The first step, it seemed to me, was to face up to my 
father and tell him I had decided to be a painter, 
and in order to give myself over completely to that, 
I would need to stop my other studies. Knowing 
how strong-willed he was, I realized that an an- 
nouncement like that would probably lead to a 
break between us. But I sensed that by accepting 
the consequences, I would find myself on the other 
side of the wall that now separated me from every- 
thing I wanted. 

In October I wrote my father a letter in which I 
tried to explain all this. His answer was to-send my 
mother, who, like me, had always been completely 
under his domination, to bring me back to Paris at 
once. When we reached home he was waiting for 
us, seething with anger. My attitude was scandal- 
ous, he said, and I must be out of my mind. If I 
persisted, he would know I was seriously ill, and he 
would have me committed, he threatened. He gave 
me a half hour to change my mind and went out to 
do an errand. I knew I had to act quickly. I left 
the house without saying anything to my mother 
and ran to my grandmother’s house, which was not 
far from ours. My grandmother wasn’t home. I 
decided to wait for her to return. In a few minutes 
my father and mother arrived. I think that by now 
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my mother, too, was convinced that I was out of 
my mind. Until now I had always obeyed, even 
though it was painful. Suddenly, at twenty-one, I 
was as inflexible as my father. 

When I saw them coming, I ran up to the top 
floor. Knowing the mood my father was in, I was 
certain he would try to drag me out of the house 
and take me back home, and I thought he might 
have a harder time of it if I was as far away from the 
front door as possible. He followed me upstairs. 
I had never seen him in such a rage. He had always 
been a very violent man and was in the habit of 
having everyone — at home, among the rest of the 
family, in his factories, in the world at large — obey 
him immediately. He asked me if I would return 
home. I told him no. I said I had made up my 
mind that if he wouldn’t agree to my terms, I 
would leave home. I told him that from now on I 
intended to live my life as I saw fit. 

He began to beat me — my head, shoulders, face, 
and back — with all his might. He was so much 
bigger and stronger than I, I knew I could never 
hold out against him if he continued like that. I 
sat down on the stairway and managed to slip my 
legs between the balusters. I put my arms through 
them and joined my hands together. In that way 
he couldn’t hit me on my face anymore. My face 
was bleeding badly, and the blood was running down 
the white balusters onto my knees. I could feel one 
eye swelling. He tried to pull me away, but I held 
on tight. 

At that point I heard the front door open below 
us, and my grandmother walked in. She came up- 
stairs as quickly as she could and asked my father 
what was going on. He told her that whatever she 
saw, I had done to myself. I told her this was not 
true. She said she was in no position to make up 
her mind about that, but it was obvious that I was 
in very bad shape, and she was putting me to bed 
and calling a doctor at once. ‘‘We’ll see about the 
rest tomorrow,” she said. 

My grandmother was seventy-five at the time. 
After the death of my grandfather four years be- 
fore, she had had a nervous breakdown. She had 
spent nearly three years in a rest home and had 
been back in her own home, well again, for about a 
year. She was my mother’s mother. She had her 
own fortune and was not dependent on my father. 
As it happened, though, her money was managed 
by a lawyer who was a friend of my father’s and, 
like most everyone else in my father’s entourage, a 
bit under his thumb. My father took advantage 
of this situation to include her in his threats. “Pll 
have you both committed,” he said. ‘“‘You’re both 
crazy. Furthermore, you may discover, both of you, 
that money won’t be quite so easy to come by from 
now on. We’ll see how you like that.” 

My grandmother stood right up to him. “Go 


ahead,” she told him. “And by all means try to 
have us put away. Td like to see you get away with 
that. From now on, Francoise will stay with me if 
she wants to.”’ 


L was November before I had a chance to visit 
Picasso again. Now that I was living with my 
grandmother, I had money problems, since my 
father had always been the source of my money. 
And he soon arranged things with his friend the 
lawyer, so that my grandmother, too, began to feel 
the pinch. The only clothes I had were the ones I 
was wearing the day I ran to my grandmother’s. 
It was impossible, of course, to get anything out 
of my father’s house. 

His house was just outside the entrance to the 
Bois de Boulogne, and I had always done a great 
deal of horseback riding in the Bois. I went to see 
my old riding master and told him I needed a job. 
He put me to work giving lessons to beginners. 
Some days I had to go to Maisons-Laffitte, a racing 
and riding center about twelve miles outside Paris. 
That kept me pretty busy. 

But as soon as I did see Picasso again, one thing 
stood out very clearly: the ease with which I could 
communicate with him. With my father, there had 
been no communication for years. Even my rela- 
tions with the one boy I thought I loved were often 
difficult and complicated, almost negative. Now 
all of a sudden with someone who was three times 
as old as I was, there was from the start an ease of 
understanding that made it possible to talk of 
anything. It seemed miraculous. 

Seeing him after an absence of four or five months 
and across the filter of my summer’s experiences, I 
had the impression I was rejoining a friend whose 
nature was not very far from my own. Often during 
my adolescence I had felt like a solitary traveler 
crossing a desert. In spite of my intellectual smug- 
ness, socially I was timid, and I often used to remain 
silent even among my friends. The contrast was 
very striking: now I was completely at ease with 
someone I hardly knew. So the mornings I didn’t 
have riding lessons to give — perhaps two or three 
days a week — I spent at the Rue des Grands- 
Augustins. Most of the people I saw there were 
people who came nearly every day. If Picasso felt 
like showing them some paintings, they would look 
at them. If he didn’t, they would just sit around, 
not saying very much, and then, at lunchtime, go 
their separate ways. They were people who were 
somehow connected with Picasso’s life, past or 
present, like Christian Zervos, the editor of Cahiers 
d'Art, who was publishing the catalogue of Picas- 
so’s work and often brought his photographer to 
take pictures of recent drawings and paintings. 
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Another man who came a great deal at that time 
was André Dubois, who later on became Prefect of 
Police and is now with the magazine Match. At 
that time he worked in the Ministry of the Interior, 
and since the Germans were finding little ways of 
bothering Picasso and might well have bothered 
him a great deal more, André Dubois came almost 
every day to see that everything was all right. Jean- 
Paul Sartre came frequently, and Simone de Beau- 
voir, and the poet Pierre Reverdy. Sartre and 
Simone de Beauvoir talked mostly to each other. 
Whenever Sartre had anything to say in my pres- 
ence, I found it generally so dogmatic or indigestible 
that I formed the habit of talking with others, such 
as the poet Jacques Prévert. At a time when most 
people weren’t joking much, Prévert generally 
managed to find something funny. Picasso had had 
a sculpture of his own hand cast in bronze. One day 
Prévert amused himself and the rest of us by sticking 
the bronze hand into his sleeve and shaking hands 
with the others, then walking away, leaving the 
bronze hand in theirs. 

One morning that winter I went to the Rue des 
Grands-Augustins with several paintings I had just 
finished and wanted to show to Picasso. I noticed 
that a number of the regulars I often saw in the 
painting studio upstairs were in the long room on 
the lower floor where Sabartés worked. Sabartés 
looked very conspiratorial. He signaled to me to 
follow him. When we were out of the room he whis- 
pered, “He said I could take you upstairs, but he’s 
not seeing anyone else today. You’re going to see 
someone who'll give you a shock.” 

When we reached the painting studio I saw Pi- 
casso talking with a thin, dark, intense man who, 
I must admit, did give me somewhat of a shock. It 
was André Malraux, who more than anyone else at 
that time was the idol of our generation. We had all 
devoured his books — The Conquerors, Man’s Fate, 
Man’s Hope — and been excited not only by them 
but by the exploits of Malraux himself, in China, 
in Indochina, in Spain, and now as one of the lead- 
ers of the Corréze Maquis in the Resistance. 

Picasso introduced me to Malraux and asked me 
to show my paintings to both of them. Feeling very 
intimidated, I did. I referred to something in one 
of them as having arisen from the memory of a trip 
I had made to Les Baux the previous summer. That 
reminded Picasso that he and Malraux had met 
there on Christmas Day about five years before. 
“There’s an otherworldly atmosphere you feel as 
you stand there looking down on the Val d’Enfer 
that makes me think of Dante,” Picasso said. 

“Tt should,” Malraux replied. ‘“‘During Dante’s 
exile from Florence, he went there in his wander- 
ings through France and wrote that setting into 
L’ Inferno.” 

After Malraux had gone, Picasso said, “I hope 
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you appreciate the gift I just made you.” I asked 
him what gift. “Letting you talk to Malraux,” 
he said. “After all, no one should have seen him 
here. It’s too dangerous. He just slipped in from 
the Maquis.” 


No all of Picasso’s visitors were welcome ones. 
The Germans, of course, had forbidden anyone to 
exhibit his painting. In their eyes, he was a ‘‘de- 
generate” artist and, worse still, an enemy of the 
Franco government. They were always looking for 
pretexts to make more trouble for him. Every week 
or two a group of uniformed Germans would come 
and with a very ominous air ask, ‘This is where 
Monsieur Lipchitz lives, isn’t it?” 

“No,” Sabartés would say. “This is Monsieur 
Picasso.” 


“Oh, no. We know it’s Monsieur Lipchitz’s 
apartment.” 
“But, no,” Sabartés: would insist. “This is 


Monsieur Picasso.”’ 

“Monsieur Picasso isn’t a Jew, by any chance?” 

““Of course not,” said Sabartés. And since one’s 
Aryan or non-Aryan status was established on the 
basis of one’s grandparents’ baptismal certificates, 
no one could say Picasso was Jewish. But they used 
to come, anyway, and say they were looking for the 
sculptor Lipchitz, knowing very well that he was 
in America at that moment and that he had never 
lived there in the first place. But they would pre- 
tend they had to satisfy themselves that he wasn’t 
there, so they’d say, “We want to be sure. Were 
coming in and search for papers.” ‘Three or four of 
them would come in, with an extremely polite 
officer who spoke French. The disorder everywhere 
was an invitation to them, and they would look 
around and behind everything. 

Picasso had had another brush with the Germans 
before I knew him, and he told me about it one day 
with considerable satisfaction. One of the first 
things the Germans did in 1940, right after the 
armistice, was to inventory the contents of all safe- 
deposit vaults in banks. The property of Jews was 
confiscated. ‘That of the others was set down in the 
record to be available if needed. Foreign stocks and 
bonds, gold, jewelry, and valuable works of art 
were what interested the Germans most. 

As soon as the inventorying started, most people 
who were away from Paris rushed back in order 
to be present when their boxes or vaults were 
opened. Everyone realized that at the start, before 
the “technicians” arrived from Germany, things 
would be handled somewhat haphazardly by the 
occupying soldiers and they might, therefore, have 
more of a chance of protecting their valuables. 
That was what my family did and, as I learned 
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later, Picasso too. And in taking care of his own 
vaults, Picasso had looked after Matisse’s as well. 

Matisse had had a very serious abdominal opera- 
tion and had gone to live in the south of France. 
His paintings were stored in a vault of a bank, 
adjacent to Picasso’s vaults. When Picasso’s vaults 
were opened, he made it a point to be there. There 
were three large rooms full of paintings down in the 
basement of the bank: two for him and one for 
Matisse. The manager of the bank was a friend of 
both of them. 

Because Picasso is Spanish, it would have been 
dificult for the Germans to touch his property if 
his papers had been in order, but since he was 
persona non grata with the Franco regime, his 
situation was precarious. And since both he and 
Matisse were classified by the Nazis as “degenerate” 
artists, there was all the more reason to be appre- 
hensive. The inspectors were two German soldiers, 
very well disciplined but not very bright, he told 
me. He got them so confused, he said, rushing them 
from one room into the next, pulling out canvases, 
inspecting them, shoving them back in again, lead- 
ing the soldiers around corners, making wrong 
turns, that in the end they were all at sea. And 
since they were not at all familiar with his work 
or with Matisse’s either, they didn’t know what 
they were looking at, no matter which room they 
were in. He wound up by inventorying only one 
third of his paintings, and when it came to Ma- 
tisse’s, he said, “Oh, we’ve seen these.” Then they 
asked him what all those things were worth. He 
told them 8000 francs — about $1600 in today’s 
money — for all his paintings and the same for 
Matisse’s. ‘They took his word for it. None of his 
things or Matisse’s were taken away. It must not 
have seemed worth the trouble. 

There was a Kafkaesque uncertainty surrounding 
some of the people who drifted in and out of 
Picasso’s studio at that time, among them a rather 
mystifying art historian, and a photographer who 
came from time to time on some vague mission. 
Picasso thought they were spies, but there was no 
way of proving they were and no basis on which to 
refuse to let them in. What he feared most was that 
one day one of these dubious Germans — the 
photographer, for example, who came more often 
than any of the others — would plant some in- 
criminating papers so that the next time the Gestapo 
came to search, they would find something. 

It took a good deal of courage for him to stay 
there during the war, since his paintings had been 
denounced by Hitler and since the occupation au- 
thorities took such a dim view of intellectuals. Many 
artists and writers — Léger, André Breton, Max 
Ernst, André Masson, Zadkine, and others — had 
gone off to America before the Germans arrived. 
It must have seemed wiser to many not to run the 


risk of staying. One day I asked Pablo why he had. 

“Oh, Pm not looking for risks to take,” he said, 
“but in a sort of passive way I don’t care to yield 
to either force or terror. I want to stay here because 
I’m here. The only kind of force that could make 
me leave would be the desire to leave. Staying on 
isn’t really a manifestation of courage; it’s just a 
form of inertia. I suppose it’s simply that I prefer to 
be here. So Pll stay, whatever the cost.” 


A: I continued to turn up regularly at the Rue 
des Grands-Augustins mornings, Sabartés grew 
more and more glum in my presence. One morning 
when only he and Picasso and I were in the paint- 
ing studio, he apparently decided he had been 
diplomatic long enough. I suspected they had been 
talking about me before I arrived that morning 
because I hadn’t been there but a few minutes 
when Sabartés said, almost as though he were simply 
contributing an opinion to a conversation that 
had been under way for some time already, “All 
this looks pretty bad to me, Pablo. And it will end 
badly. You see, I know you. Furthermore she has 
too many changes of clothing, and that’s not a good 
sign.” A week or two earlier my mother had had a 
change of heart and had smuggled some of my 
clothes out of the house and brought them to my 
grandmother’s. I suppose I had been making the 
most of them after weeks of wearing the same outfit 
every day. 

“You mind your business, Sabartés,” Picasso 
said. “You don’t understand anything. You 
haven’t got the intelligence to realize this girl is 
walking a tightrope — and sound asleep, at that. 
You want to wake her up? You want her to fall 
down? You just don’t understand us somnambu- 
lists. And what you don’t understand, either, is 
the fact that I dike this girl. Pd like her just as much 
if she were a boy. In fact, she’s a little like Rimbaud. 
So keep your gloomy, evil thoughts to yourself.” 

Sabartés looked unconvinced. He sighed heav- 
ily and went downstairs. Picasso shook his head. 

“What a treasure of incomprehension,” he said. 
“In life you throw a ball. You hope it will reach a 
wall and bounce back so you can throw it again. 
You hope your friends will provide that wall. Well, 
they’re almost never a wall. They’re like old wet 
bedsheets, and that ball you throw, when it strikes 
those wet sheets, just falls. It almost never comes 
back.” Then, looking at me out of the corner of his 
eye, he said, “I guess Pll die without ever having 
loved.” I laughed and said, “No point in making 
up your mind now. You haven’t got there yet.” 
Picasso grew quiet for a moment and then said, 
“Do you remember the time we went up the mill- 
er’s ladder into the ‘forest,’ where we could look out 
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over the rooftops??? I told him I did. ‘There’s 
one thing Pd like very much,” he said, ‘‘and that 
is if you would stay here, beginning right now, up 
in the forest; just disappear completely so that no 
one would ever know you were here. Pd bring you 


food twice a day. You could work up there in tran- 


quillity, and I’d have a secret in my life that no one 
could take away from me. At night we could go 
out together, wandering wherever we wanted to, 
and you, who don’t like crowds of people, you’d be 
completely happy, because you wouldn’t have to 
worry about the rest of the world, just about me.” 
I said I thought that was a very good idea. But 
then he began to think it over, and he said, “Well, 
I don’t know whether it’s such a good idea or not 
because it’s binding on me, too. If you’re agree- 
able to having no more liberty, that means I 
wouldn’t have any more either.” 

I could see it was hard for him to let go of the 
idea, all the same. “It would be nice, though,” he 
went on. ‘“‘You’d live here without seeing anyone 
else in the world but me, either writing or painting, 
and I’d give you all the materials you needed for 
your work, and we'd have that secret to share. We’d 
go out only after dark and only in quarters where 
we wouldn’t run into anyone we knew.” 

I must admit that, at least poetically, the idea 
had a strong appeal for me at that moment. Living © 
up there alone would have cut me off from all the 
people I would have preferred to avoid and left me 
in contact with one person who interested me 
enormously and who would have been quite suffi- 
cient for me at that time. I knew it wasn’t yet a 
question of love, but I knew there was a very 
strong mutual attraction, a need to be together. 

When I left that morning, Picasso said, “Pm as 
tired as you must be of listening to Sabartés grum- 
bling about finding you here mornings. Since he’s 
never here after lunch, why don’t you come see me 
afternoons from now on?” I said Pd like that, but 
not to count on me for the forest right now. Since 
it was February, I had an idea I'd find it rather cold 
up there under the eaves. 

“I agree,” he said. ‘Besides, I’ve got a better 
idea for February. Since nobody is allowed in here 
afternoons and I don’t even answer the telephone 
if it rings, we’ll be completely undisturbed, and Pll 
give you lessons in engraving. Would you like 
that?” I told him I believed I would. 


nee my first afternoon visit to the Rue des 
Grands-Augustins, I telephoned to Picasso in the 
morning to make an appointment. I arrived on 
time, wearing a black velvet dress with a high white 
lace collar, my dark-red hair done up in a coiffure 
I had taken from a painting of the Infanta by 
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Velasquez. Picasso let me in. His mouth dropped 
open. “‘Is that the kind of costume you put on to 
learn engraving?” he finally asked. 

Certainly not, I told him. But since I was sure 
he hadn’t the slightest intention of teaching me 
engraving, I had put on the costume that seemed 
most appropriate to the real circumstances. In 
other words, I was simply trying to look beautiful, 
I said. 

He threw up his hands. “Good God! What a 
nerve! You do everything you can to make things 
difficult for me. Couldn’t you at least pretend to be 
taken in, the way women generally do? If you don’t 
fall in with my subterfuges, how are we ever going 
to get together?” He stopped. He seemed to be 
reconsidering his criticism. ‘Then he said, more 
slowly, “‘You’re right, really. It’s better that way, 
with the eyes open. But you realize, don’t you, that 
if you don’t want anything but the truth — no 
subterfuges — you’re asking to be spared nothing. 
Broad daylight is pretty harsh.” He paused, as 
though he felt unsure. “Well,” he said, ‘‘we’ve got 
plenty of time. We’ll see.” 

I followed him into the long room where Sa- 
bartés worked mornings. The room was empty now, 
except for its usual clutter. Picasso left the room 
and came back in a few minutes with a large album. 
He pushed aside some of the piles of papers and 
books on the long table in the center of the room and 
set it down. He untied the cover and folded it 
back. Inside was a thick pile of prints. 

“You see, were going to get around to the sub- 
ject of engraving, after all,’ he said. “This is a 
series of etchings, a hundred of them, that I made 
for Vollard in the 1930s.” 

On top of the pile were three etched portrait 
heads, two of them with aquatint, of the picture 
dealer Ambroise Vollard. Picasso laughed. ‘The 
most beautiful woman who ever lived never had 
her portrait painted, drawn, or engraved any oftener 
than Vollard—by Cézanne, Renoir, Rouault, 
Bonnard, Forain; almost everybody, in fact. I 
think they all did him through a sense of competi- 
tion, each one wanting to do him better than the 
others. He had the vanity of a woman, that man. 
Renoir did him as a toreador, stealing my stuff, 
really. But my Cubist portrait of him is the best 
one of them all.” 

He turned to a print that showed a fair-haired 
seated nude wearing a flower-covered picture hat. 
Opposite her was a standing nude with dark hair 
and eyes, partly draped. He pointed to the one who 
was standing. ““There you are. Thats you. You 
see it, don’t you? You know, I’ve always been 
haunted by a certain few faces, and yours is one of 
them.” He turned to another print that showed 
another partially draped nude standing beside a 
curious-looking male figure who held her by the 
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hand — a painter, apparently, because he seemed 
to be holding in his other hand a palette and 
brushes. He was a very hairy fellow, wearing a ruff 
and a crumpled hat. “You see this truculent charac- 
ter here, with the curly hair and mustache? That’s 
Rembrandt,” Picasso said. “Or maybe it’s Balzac, 
Pm not sure. It’s a compromise, I suppose. It 
doesn’t really matter. They’re only two of the 
people that haunt me. Every human being is a 
whole colony, you know.” 

He turned over several more of the prints. T hey 
were filled with bearded and clean-shaven men, 
with minotaurs, centaurs, faunlike figures, and all 
kinds of women. Everyone was nude or nearly so, 
and they seemed to be playing out some kind of 
drama from Greek mythology. | 

He turned to another plate that showed a mino- 
taur down on his knees, a male gladiator giving him 
the coup de grace with a dagger. A crowd of faces, 
mostly women’s, peered down on them from be- 
hind a barrier. ‘‘We’re taught that Theseus came 
and killed the minotaur, but he was only one of 
many. It happened every Sunday: a young Attic 
Greek came over from the mainland, and when he 
killed the minotaur, he made all the women happy, 
especially the old ones. A minotaur keeps his 
women lavishly, but he reigns by terror, and they’re 
glad to see him killed.” 

Picasso was speaking very quietly now. “A 
minotaur can’t be loved for himself,” he said. “At 
least he doesn’t think he can. It just doesn’t seem 
reasonable to him, somehow. Perhaps that’s why 
he goes in for orgies.” He turned to another print, a 
minotaur watching over a sleeping woman. “He’s 
studying her, trying to read her thoughts,” he said, 
“trying to decide whether she loves him because 
he’s a monster.” He looked up at me. “Women are 
odd enough for that, you know.” He looked down 
at the etching again. “It’s hard to say whether he 
wants to wake her or kill her,” he said. 

He turned to another plate. “The painters are 
a little out of contact with reality. Look at this 
one: someone brings him a girl and what does he 
draw? A line. He’s a nonfigurative. But at least 
the painters live a more orderly life than the sculp- 
tors. You'll notice that wherever there are orgies, 
there are beards. That’s the sculptors: warm flesh 
in one hand, cool champagne in the other. No 
doubt about it, the sculptors are very much in 
contact with reality.” 

He turned over several more prints. He came 
to a fair-haired nude in the arms of a sculptor. 
On a plinth beside them was a female head in pro- 
file that resembled several pieces of his that I had 
seen in his sculpture studio. “The sculptor’s a 
little mixed up, too, you see,” he said. ‘‘He’s not 
sure of which way he wants to work. Of course, if 
you note all the different shapes, sizes, and colors 


of models he works from, you can understand his 
confusion. He doesn’t know what he wants. No 
wonder his style is so ambiguous. It’s like God’s. 
God is really only another artist. He invented 
the giraffe, the elephant, and the cat. He has no 
real style. He just keeps on trying other things. 
The same with this sculptor. First he works from 
nature, then he tries abstraction. Finally he winds 
up lying around caressing his models.” 

He turned to the next sheet. A sculptor worked 
at a portrait head, looking very pleased with him- 
self. Rays emanated from the head. ‘‘While he’s 
working on it, he’s sure it’s pure genius, you see.” 
He turned to another. The sculptor sat before his 
work, the model standing between him and the 
sculpture. ‘‘She’s telling him, ‘I never looked like 
that? > He took another look at the sheet, then 
looked at me. ‘“‘But of course, that’s you again, that 
model. If I had to do your eyes right now, I’d do 
them just that way.”’ 

The next print showed a darkly bearded Rem- 
brandt-like figure facing a young painter wearing 
a Phrygian cap. Picasso sighed. “Every painter 
takes himself for Rembrandt,” he said. ‘‘Even this 
one, and you can tell from his cap he flourished at 
least three thousand years before Rembrandt came 
along. Everybody has the same delusions.” 

In the next plate a nude model was bending over 
a reclining sculptor. The weight and curve of her 
body were defined in a few slender lines. ‘‘He’s 
got a very serene look on his face, hasn’t he?” 
Picasso said. “When he succeeds in doing some- 
thing with one pure line, he’s sure then that he’s 
found something. If sculpture is well done — if 
the forms are perfect and the volumes full — and you 
pour water from a pitcher held over the head, after 
it’s run down, the whole sculpture ought to be wet.” 

He turned to another print. A partially draped 
model stood beside another one seated in front of a 
painting that looked like a bouquet of flowers in 
ebullition. “The one sitting down looks like a model 
of Matisse’s who had decided to try another painter, 
and now that she’s seen the results, she’s wishing 
she’d stayed home — it’s all too confusing. ‘The 
other one’s telling her, ‘He’s a genius. Do you have 
to understand what it’s all about?’ ” 

He looked over at me. “What zs it all about, any- 
way? Do you know?” I told him I wasn’t altogether 
certain, but I had the beginnings of an idea. 

“In that case you’ve seen enough, then. Enough 
for today.” He closed the album. “Lets go up- 
stairs,’ he said. “Pd like to get an idea about 
something, too.” 


W. CLIMBED the winding stairs to the floor above. 
Picasso linked his arm through mine and guided me 
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into the bedroom. In the middle of the room he 
stopped and turned to me. “I told you I wanted to 
get an idea about something,” he said. “What I — 
really want is to see if the idea I already have is 
right.” I asked him what that idea was. 

= “I want to see if your body corresponds 
to the mental image I have of it. Also, I want to 
see how it relates to your head.” I stood there and 
he undressed me. When he had finished, he put my 
clothes on a chair, stood back near the bed, nine 
or ten feet from me, and began to study me. After 
a while he said, “You know, it’s incredible the de- 
gree to which I had prefigured your form.” 

I must have seemed a little unsure of myself 
standing there in the middle of the room. He sat 
down on the bed and told me to come to him. I 
walked over to him, and he pulled me down onto 
his knees. I think he saw that I was embarrassed 
and that I would certainly have done whatever he 
asked me to, not because I really wanted to, but 
because I had made up my mind to. He must have 
sensed that and realized I was still, in a measure, 
undecided and had no real desire, because he began 
to reassure me. He told me that what he wanted 
was to have me there beside him, but that he didn’t 
feel the consummation of our relationship was ir- 
revocably fixed, like the striking of a clock, to take 
place at a predetermined moment. He said that 
whatever there was between us, or whatever was 
to be, was surely a wonderful thing, and that we 
must both feel completely free, that whatever was to 
happen should happen only because we both 
wanted it. 

I had said I would come to see him, and I knew 
what that would lead to. I was willing to accept 
the consequences, but I really didn’t want to. What- 
ever I might have done, I would have done to please 
him, but not wholeheartedly. He understood the 
difference. From the moment he undressed me and 
studied me as I stood there in the middle of the 
room, my whole point of view had begun to change, 
because his doing that had produced a kind of 
shock. I suddenly felt that I could trust him com- | 
pletely, and that I was beginning to live the be- 
ginning of my life. 

He stretched me out on the bed and lay down 
beside me. He looked at me minutely, more ten- 
derly, moving his hand lightly over my body like a 
sculptor working over his sculpture to assure him- 
self that the forms were as they should be. He was 
very gentle, and that is the impression that remains 
with me to this day — his extraordinary gentleness. 

He told me that from then on, everything I did 
and everything he did would be of the utmost 
importance: any word spoken, the slightest gesture, 
would take on meaning, and everything that hap- 
pened between us would change us continually. 
“For that reason,” he said, “I wish I were able to 
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suspend time at this moment and keep things ex- 
actly at this point, because I feel that this instant 
is a true beginning. We have a definite but un- 
known quantity of experience at our disposal. As 
soon as the hourglass is turned, the sand will begin 
to run out, and once it starts, it can’t stop until it’s 
all gone. That’s why I wish I could hold it back 
at the start. We should make a minimum of ges- 
tures, pronounce a minimum of words, even see 
each other as seldom as possible, if that would pro- 
long things. We don’t know how much of every- 
thing we have ahead of us, so we have to take the 
greatest precautions not to destroy the beauty of 
what we have. Everything exists in limited quan- 
tity — especially happiness. If a love is to come into 
being, it is all written down somewhere, and also 
its duration and content. If you could arrive at a 
complete intensity the first day, it would be ended 
the first day. And so if it’s something you want so 
much that you’d like to have it prolonged in time, 
you must be extremely careful not to make the 
slightest excessive demand that might prevent 
it from developing to the greatest extent over the 
longest period.” 

I lay there in his arms as he explained his point of 
view, completely happy without feeling the neces- 
sity of anything beyond just being together. Finally 
he finished talking. We continued to lie there, 
without saying a word, and I felt that it was the 
beginning of something very marvelous, in the true, 
root sense of the word. I knew he wasn’t pretending. 
He didn’t say he loved me. You can’t tell a person 
you love him so soon. He said it, and showed it, 
but weeks later. If he had taken possession of me 
then by the power of his body or unleashed a tor- 
rent of sentiment in declaring his love, I wouldn’t 
have believed in either one. But as it was, I be- 
lieved in him completely. 

Until then he had been, for me, the great painter 
that everyone knew about and admired, a very 
intelligent, witty man but, in a sense, impersonal. 
From then on he became a person. Until then he 
had aroused my interest and engaged my mind. 
Now my emotions and affections were involved. I 
hadn’t thought before then that it would ever be a 
question of my loving him. Now I knew it could be 
no other way. He was obviously someone who was 
capable of sidestepping all stereotyped formulas, 
in his human relations just as completely as in his 
art. One recognizes the stereotypes even if one 
hasn’t experienced them all. He took command 
of the situation by stopping the intellectual game, 
sidestepping the erotic one, and putting our rela- 
tionship on the basis it needed to be on in order to 
be significant for him and — as I even now realized 
— for me as well. 

Finally I knew it was time to go and I told him. 
He said, ‘‘We mustn’t see each other too often. If 
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the wings of the butterfly are to keep their sheen, 
you mustn’t touch them. We mustn’t abuse some- 
thing which is to bring light into both our lives. 
Everything else in my life only weighs me down 
and shuts out the light. This thing with you seems 
to me like a window that is opening up. I want it 
to remain open. We must see each other but not too 
often. When you want to see me, you call me 
and tell me so.” 

When I left there that day, I knew that whatever 
came to pass — however wonderful or painful it 
might be, or both of them mixed together — it 
would be tremendously important, not a superficial 
thing or a game on one side or the other. For six 
months we had been walking all around each other 
in an ironic sort of way, and now, in the space of an 
hour, in our first real face-to-face meeting, the irony 
had been taken out of it, and it had become very 
serious, a kind of revelation. 

It was a cold, gray February day, but my recol- 
lection of it is filled with midsummer sunlight. 


Bora in 1945 there were several periods 
when I completely stopped seeing Pablo — for a 
week, two weeks, or as much as two months. In 
spite of my feeling for him and his desire to have 
me with him, I had learned fairly early that there 
was a real conflict between our temperaments. For 
one thing, he was very moody: one day brilliant 
sunshine, the next day thunder and lightning. 

In his conversations with me he gave me plenty 
of rein, encouraged me to speak about everything 
that went through my head. He stimulated me 
enormously. At the same time I sensed that the 
interest he had in me was something that didn’t 
suit him completely. I realized very well that al- 
though I amused him and interested him, the deeper 
feelings that came into play troubled him, at least 
periodically, and that he was saying to himself at 
such times, “I mustn’t get too involved with her.” 
There was the attraction, and then, to counter- 
balance it, the disturbance this attraction stirred up. 

In our lovemaking, whenever he let himself go 
too far and became especially tender and childlike, 
the next time we were together he would invariably 
be hard and brutal. Obviously Pablo felt he could 
permit himself everything with everyone, and I have 
always been someone who accepts “everything” 
with great difficulty. 

From time to time he said to me, “You mustn’t 
think that I would ever get permanently attached 
to you.” 

That bothered me a little because at the start I 
hadn’t expected that he would. I felt that since I 
wasn’t asking for anything in particular, he had no 
reason to defend himself against me. I didn’t want 


him to burden himself with me. He was the one, 
I realized, who wanted that. I suppose that was 
why periodically he told me that he didn’t. He 
wasn’t struggling against me but against the effect 
I was making on him. But since he was struggling 
with the effect, he found it necessary to struggle 
with me too. 

After a while when he said such things as “Don’t 
think you mean anything to me; I like my inde- 
pendence,” I learned to say, “‘I do, too,” and then 
stay away for a week or two. He would be all smiles 
when I returned. 

One afternoon he said, “I don’t know why I told 
you to come. It would be more fun to go to a 
brothel.” I asked him why he didn’t, in that case. 

“That’s just it,’ he burst out. “On account of 
you I don’t even have any desire to go. You're 
spoiling my life.” 

Of course I knew he wasn’t all that fond of 
“public”? girls. I think he wanted to sound very 
rakish, to give himself a romantic halo. One day he 
told me he had picked up a girl on the Boulevard 
des Capucines. “I took her into a bar,” he said, 
“and told her about all the trouble I have on 
account of women. She was very nice to me, and 
she told me I have too strong a sense of duty. She’s 
a realist, you see. She understood. That’s probably 
the only kind of woman I could get comfort from.” 
I told him to go right ahead. I understood. 

“But it doesn’t amuse me,” he said. “It bores 
me.” Having admitted that much, he then went 
on the defensive by tossing off one of his favorite 
quips, ‘‘There’s nothing so similar to one poodle 
dog as another poodle dog, and that goes for wom- 
en, too.” He was rather fond, also, of saying, “‘For 
me, there are only two kinds of women — goddesses 
and doormats.’? And whenever he thought I might 
be feeling too much like a goddess, he did his best 
to turn me into a doormat. One day when I went 
to see him, we were looking at the dust dancing in 
a ray of sunlight that slanted in through one of the 
high windows. He said to me, ‘‘Nobody has any real 
importance for me. As far as I’m concerned, other 
people are like those little grains of dust floating 
in the sunlight. It takes only a push of the broom 
and out they go.” 

I told him I had often noticed in his dealings 
with others that he considered the rest of the world 
only little grains of dust. But, I said, as it happened, 
I was a little grain of dust who was gifted with 
autonomous movement and who didn’t, therefore, 
need any broom. I could go out by myself. And 
I did. I didn’t return for three months. It wasn’t 
that I didn’t admire his greatness; it was, rather, 
that I didn’t enjoy seeing it cheapened by a kind 
of imperialism which, in my opinion, was incom- 
patible with true greatness. I could admire him 
tremendously as an artist, but that didn’t mean I 
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wanted to become his victim or a martyr. The 
examples of those who had were all around us. 


k FEBRUARY, 1946, although the war had been 
over for a year and a half, electricity was still 
being rationed. Late one afternoon, while the 
current was off, I fell on the stairway of my grand- 
mother’s house and broke my arm. They had to 
operate on my elbow, and I spent ten days in the 
hospital. One afternoon while I was there, a de- 
livery boy came with an enormous package: a 
giant azalea with bright red flowers, covered with 
little bows of pink and blue ribbon. It was truly 
hideous; enough to set your teeth on edge. At the 
same time it struck me so funny I couldn’t help © 
laughing. In it was a note from Pablo saying that 
he had been driving along in his car and seen this 
plant in a shop window. It had seemed to him in 
such bad taste that he had found it irresistible. He 
hoped I would appreciate his intention at its true 
value. I think the prettiest bouquet in the world 
couldn’t have had the effect of that absurd as- 
semblage of colors. I understood very well in 
what frame of mind he sent it. One bouquet more 
or less, what difference did that make? But this 
monstrous thing was something one couldn’t forget. 

When I came out of the hospital, I decided to go 
down to the Midi with my grandmother. Pablo 
gave me the address of his old friend Louis Fort, 
who lived at Golfe-Juan and who still had his 
handpresses and copperplates and everything 
necessary to make etchings. Since I had to go for a 
rest anyway, he said, I might as well go there and 
perhaps learn something, too. I left my grand- 
mother in Antibes, where she had been in the habit 
of going, and then went over to Golfe-Juan to stay 
at Monsieur Fort’s. 

Pablo had rented the two upper floors of Mon- 
sieur Fort’s house for me, and I had arranged for 
Geneviéve to come over from Montpellier and stay 
with me. Monsieur Fort was a very thin man, 
over eighty at the time, with a red face, white hair, 
blue eyes, and a very long nose. He wore a béret 
basque and leaned into the wind, whether he stood 
or walked. After years of bending over his copper- 
plates he could no longer stand up straight. 

By trade he was an artisan-engraver, and he had 
printed the illustrations for many of Ambroise 
Vollard’s editions, including Pablo’s famous series 
of etchings and drypoints, Les Saltimbanques. He 
taught me the rudiments of the techniques of en- 
graving and etching. I learned how to use varnish, 
how to do soft-ground etching, how you bite into the 
copperplate with acid, and all about the various 
tools — the etching needle, the scraper, the bur- 
nisher. At the end of a week, I found it all so in- 
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teresting that I wrote to Pablo, since he had said 
he might come to see me for a while, and told him I 
was working very well and that there was no point 
in his taking the trouble to come down. I was as- 
tonished, two days later, to see Pablo and Marcel, 
the chauffeur, drive up. I asked him why he had 
come, since I was getting along fine by myself. 

“Exactly,” he said. “I don’t know what you 
think you are, but how could you write me that 
you're happy without me?” That, of course, wasn’t 
what I had meant. He said, “I had an idea that 
since you didn’t want to see me, I’d better get 
here as quickly as I could.” The next day he was 
already in a bad mood just because he was there. 

Geneviève had arrived from Montpellier only 
the day before, a week late. Pablo’s first act was 
to pack her off to stay at the little hotel-restaurant, 
Chez Marcel, down the street. I tried to protest, 
but he didn’t want any company, not even a pretty 
girl like Geneviéve. From the start it was apparent 
that they couldn’t get along. Pablo’s ribbing, which 
he spared no one, didn’t go down with Geneviève. 
She had been rather strictly brought up, had a 
somewhat limited sense of humor, and I think 
Pablo found her a bit stiff-necked. 


Prien Geneviéve had left, Pablo became rela- 
tively agreeable. A day or two later he said, “Since 
we’re down here, let’s go see Matisse. You put on 
your mauve blouse and those willow-green slacks; 
they’re two colors Matisse likes very much.” 

At that time Matisse was living in a house he 
had rented, before the end of the occupation, in 
Vence, close to where his chapel is now. When we 
got there, he was in bed, since he could get up for 
only an hour or two a day as a result of his opera- 
tion. He looked very benevolent, almost like a 
Buddha. He was cutting out forms, with a large 
pair of scissors, from very handsome papers that 
had been painted with gouache according to his 
directions. “I call this drawing with scissors,” he 
said. He told us that often he worked by having 
paper attached to the ceiling and drawing on it, 
as he lay in bed, with charcoal tied to the end of a 
bamboo stick. When he had finished his cutouts, 
= Lydia, his secretary, attached them to the wall on 
a background paper on which Matisse had drawn, 
with his bamboo and charcoal, marks indicating 
where they should be pasted down. First she pinned 
the papers in place, and then changed them around 
until he had settled on their exact position and the 
relationship they should have to one another. 

That day we saw several of a series of paintings 
he had been working on; among them, there were 
variations on two women in an interior. One was 
a nude, rather naturalistic and painted in blue. It 


didn’t seem entirely in balance. Pablo said to 
Matisse, “It seems to me that in a composition like 
that the color can’t be blue because the color that 
kind of drawing suggests is pink. In a more trans- 
posed drawing, perhaps, the local color of the nude 
could be blue, but here the drawing is still that of a 


pink nude.” Matisse thought that was quite true 


and said he would change it. Then he turned to me 
and said, laughing, “Well, in any case, if I made a 
portrait of Françoise, I would make her hair green.” 

Pablo said, “But why would you make a portrait 
of her?” 

“Because she has a head that interests me,” 
Matisse said, “with her eyebrows sticking up like 
circumflex accents.” 

“You’re not fooling me,” Pablo said. “If you 
made her hair green, you’d make it that way to go 
with the Oriental carpet in the painting.” 

“And you’d make the body blue to go with the 
red-tile kitchen floor,” Matisse answered. 

Up to that time Pablo had painted only two 
small gray-and-white portraits of me, but when we 
got back into the car, all of a sudden a proprietary 
instinct took possession of him. 

“Really, that’s going pretty far,’ he said. ‘‘Do 
I make portraits of Lydia?” I said I didn’t see any 
connection between the two things. “Well, in any 
case,” he said, “now I know how I should make 
your portrait.” 

A few days after our visit to Matisse, I told Pablo 
I was ready to go back to Paris. 

“When we return I want you to come live with 
me,” he said bluntly. He had skirted that idea be- 
fore, mostly in a semi-serious vein, but I had turned 
his suggestion aside each time. My grandmother 
was giving me whatever liberty I needed. Fur- 
thermore, I found the idea of abandoning her 
unpleasant, since in what was a very difficult 
period for me she had not abandoned me. I told 
Pablo that even if I wanted to, it would be im- 
possible for me to make her understand such a 
move. 

“Thats true,” he said, “so you just come, with- 
out giving her any warning. Your grandmother 
needs you less than I do.” I told him I was very 
attached to him, but I wasn’t ready for such a step. 

“It may cost a terrible price to act in this way,” 
he said, ‘but there are moments in life when we 
don’t have a choice. If there is one necessity which 
for you dominates all others, then necessarily you 
must act badly in some respect. We are always in 
the midst of a mixture of good and evil, right and 
wrong, and the elements of any situation are always 
hopelessly tangled. One person’s good is antago- 
nistic to another’s. To choose one person is always, 
in a measure, to kill someone else. And so one has 
to have the courage of the surgeon or the murderer, 
if you will, and to accept the share of guilt which 
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that gives, and to attempt, later on, to be as decent 
about it as possible. In certain situations one can’t 
be an angel.” 

I told him that a primitive person could face up 
to that idea much more easily than someone who 
thought in terms of principles of good and evil and 
who tried to act on the basis of them. 

“Never mind your theories,” he said. “You 
must realize that there is a price on everything in 
life. Anything of great value —creation, a new 
idea — carries its shadow zone with it. You have 
to accept it that way. Otherwise there is only the 
stagnation of inaction. But every action has an 
implicit share of negativity. There is no escaping 
it. Every positive value has its price in negative 
terms, and you never see anything very great 
which is not at the same time horrible in some re- 
spect. The genius of Einstein led to Hiroshima.” 

I told him I had often thought he was the devil, 
and now I knew it. His eyes narrowed. 

“And you — you're an angel,” he said scorn- 
fully, “but an angel from the hot place. Since 
Pm the devil, that makes you one of my subjects.” 

He took the cigarette he was smoking and touched 
it to my right cheek and held it there. He must 
have expected me to pull away, but I was deter- 
mined not to give him the satisfaction. After what 
seemed a long time, he took it away. “No,” he 
said, “thats not a very good idea. After all, I 
may still want to look at you.”’ 

We started back to Paris the next day. Pablo 
never liked to ride in the back seat, so we sat in 
front with the chauffeur. Pablo sat in the middle. 
Marcel entered freely into the conversation. From 
time to time Pablo would begin again to argue with 
me about coming to live with him. Marcel would 
look over and smile, occasionally putting in some- 
thing such as, “I think she’s right there. Let her go 
home now. Give her some time to think it over.” 
And Pablo always listened to Marcel. So when we 
reached Paris, I went back to my grandmother’s 
house with no further comments from Pablo. But 
from that moment on, since he had launched in 
earnest the idea that I must come live with him, 
he worked every day toward moving me in that 
direction. 


I was bothered by a number of things, but my 
feeling for Pablo had deepened to the point where 
it was stronger than any of the warning signals. 
It is difficult to explain on any logical basis why 
_ this should have been true, but perhaps I can make 
it at least a little clearer by dropping back, briefly, 
a dozen or so years to my childhood. 

My father had four sisters, and his mother had 
been widowed when he was fifteen. He must have 
had his fill of women. When he married, my 


mother bore him only one child. He often re- 
proached me for not being a boy. I was dressed 
in a boyish fashion, with short hair, at a time when 
that wasn’t done in our milieu. He supervised 
my studies and insisted that I be active in athletics. 
I had to pass tests as well as any boy and run and 
jump as well as any boy. He saw to it that I did. 

In the summer he used to take me sailing. He 
taught me to love the sea. Once the shoreline had 
disappeared and we were all alone on a sailboat 
with only the sky to witness, then and only then 
could my father and I manage to get along. He 
was a very solitary man, and the Brittany coast- 
line, which was wild and rugged, suited him to a T. 
As a result I grew up liking solitude and wild 
places. Whenever we were in that kind of place, 
he smiled frequently, which he never did at home, 
and he talked easily about everything with me. 
But as soon as we were back in Paris, we clashed 
constantly. 

In winter my father used to take me hunting to 
La Briére, a marshy country at the mouth of the 
Loire, just below Brittany. ‘There are almost 
no trees there, and the landscape is made up of small 
islands and peninsulas. Everything, even the water 
and the reeds, is in pearly tones of greenish-gray. 
We would go far out into the marshes in a flat- 
bottomed boat. There were hundreds of birds of 
all kinds — wild ducks, teal, curlews, wild geese, 
cranes, and herons — that came in from the sea in 
the evening to sleep on those ponds. I used to 
get up at five o’clock to see the dawn and watch 
the birds fly back to the sea against that cold, sad 
landscape. I think I gained from that experience a 
vision that served as the basis of my painting: 
subtle mutations of shifting light against those 
pale gray-green stretches. 

When I was very young I was afraid of every- 
thing, particularly of the sight of blood. If I had 
a cut that bled freely, I would faint. I remember, 
also, being afraid of the dark and of high places. 
My father reacted against that in vigorous fashion. 
He used to make me climb up onto high rocks and 
then jump down. It was frightening enough to 
have to climb up, but jumping down was a night- 
mare. At first I howled, but if my father had made 
up his mind that I was to do something, I could 
protest for hours, but in the end I had to do it. 
And as soon as I had accomplished one thing, he 
forced me to do something else even harder. I 
felt powerless in the face of his will. The only pos- 
sible reaction to that was anger. And the anger 
grew to such proportions there was no room left 
for fear. But since I couldn’t show my anger, I 
began to nourish an inner resentment. : 

He wanted me to learn to swim, but I was afraid 
of the water. He forced me to learn, and once I 
had learned, he made me swim faster and faster 
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and always for greater distances than the week 
before. By the time I was eight, I was afraid of 
nothing; in fact, my nature had changed to the 
point that I sought out difficulty and danger. I 
had become another person, really. He had made 
me fearless and stoical, but in the end it boom- 
eranged against him. If there was something I 
wanted to do that I knew he would disapprove of, 
I would figure out in advance what his reaction 
would be, the kind of punishment he would mete 
out, and thus prepare myself for it. I would do it, 
but, prepared as I was, my father’s reaction didn’t 
bother me at all, and even the punishment seemed 
less unpleasant. 

Later on, that psychology worked against me, 
too. As I was growing up, whenever anything 
frightened me in any degree, it fascinated me at the 
same time. I felt the need of going too far simply to 
prove to myself that I was capable of it. And when 
I met Pablo, I knew that here was something 
larger than life, something to match myself against, 
and even if the prospect sometimes seemed over- 
powering, fear itself can be a delicious sensation. 
And so I had the feeling that even though the 
struggle between us was so disproportionate that 
I ran the risk of a resounding failure, it was a 
challenge I could not turn down. 

There was another reason, more specific and 
immediate: I knew by now that although Pablo 
had been receiving the world’s adulation for at 
least thirty years before I met him, he was the most 
solitary of men within that inner world that shut 
him off from the army of admirers and sycophants 
that surrounded him. 

“Of course, people like me; they even love me,” 
he complained one afternoon when I was trying to 
break the spell of pessimism I found engulfing 
him when I arrived. “But in the same way they 
like chicken. Because I nourish them. But who 
nourishes me?” I never told him so, but I thought 
that J could. I knew I couldn’t carry the full 
burden of that solitude, which at times seemed 
crushing to him, but I felt I could lighten it through 
my presence. 

The thing that troubled me most was the thought 
of leaving my grandmother, of breaking the con- 
fidence she had in me. I couldn’t explain to her 
what Pablo wanted me to do because she would 
have said to me, “Don’t do anything as foolish as 
that. Do what you want to as long as you don’t 
leave. Don’t go live completely with that man; 
it would certainly be a mistake.” 

Whether she sensed the dilemma that was 
troubling me, I don’t know, but just a little while 
earlier she had said to me, “Love flows naturally 
from one generation on down to the next. You 
are doing just the reverse. You’re trying to swim 
upstream against the current. What is there about 
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the natural flow of the river of life that has shocked 
you so strongly that you should want to swim 
against the current, even against time? You ought 
to know you’re lost even before you begin. I 
don’t understand you, but I love you and I suppose 
you are obeying the law of your being.” 

I don’t believe I could have made her under- 
stand that the question of age was the least of my 
concerns. Pablo not only didn’t seem old to me; 
in some ways he seemed more youthful — mature 
but vigorous — than friends my own age. But 
most of all, the fact that from the moment I knew 
him I had seen that we spoke the same language 
made the matter of age seem irrelevant. And so, 
knowing very well she would object and that I 
could not change her feelings, the day I made up 
my mind to leave I had to leave like a thief in the 
night, just going away, not coming back, and send- 
ing her a note the next day. That, I must say, is one 
of my most painful memories. 

It happened this way: Early one evening toward 
the end of May, 1946, as I was getting ready to leave 
the Rue des Grands-Augustins to return to my 
grandmother’s house, Pablo began again, as he did 
almost every day at that period, to urge me to break 
the last tie and stay with him. He argued that if 
two people don’t live together, there comes a time 
when they begin to drift apart. He said we had 
gone as far as we could go in our relationship living 
separately, and that if we didn’t change that, every- 
thing would fall apart. “Given your age, you'll be 
picked off sooner or later by someone else, and I 
don’t look forward to that with much pleasure. 
And in view of my age, you have to realize that in a 
moment of discouragement I’d be bound, one day, 
to tell myself Pd be better off to make some other 
arrangement. So if I mean anything to you, you’ve 
got to make up your mind to come live with me, in 
spite of the difficulties that may seem to present. 
Whatever they are, they are certainly less than the 
problems of living apart.” 

I answered, perhaps a shade too flippantly, that 
I thought it was just the other way around, and 
that if I yielded, only bad would come of it. Pablo 
flew into a rage. He was wearing a wide leather 
belt, which he pulled out of his trousers and held 
up as though he were going to whip me. I began to 
laugh. He grew angrier and shouted, “Don’t I 
count in your life? Is this all a game with you? 
Are you so insensitive as that?” The more he 
stormed, the harder I laughed. He looked dis- 
gusted. “Who ever heard of anyone laughing under 
such conditions,” he said. ‘‘It’s fine to have a sense 
of humor, but I think you overdo it.” Suddenly he 
looked very depleted and dejected. “‘You’re wor- 
ried all the time about your grandmother,” he said. 
“Im almost as old as she is. You should be worry- 
ing about me. I need you, and I’m tired of getting 
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along without you.” And then he added, a little 
more fiercely, “And since I can’t get along without 
you, you have to come live with me.” 

I told him I found his reasoning so childish and 
his violence so pathetic, I could only assume that he 
must love me very much, to show off, in both re- 
spects, to such disadvantage. I said that if he loved 
me that much, I would come live with him. I could 
see it bothered him to have me put it on that basis, 
but he was in no mood to argue himself out of 
what must have seemed a sudden and unexpected 
victory. All he said was, “Just watch out that you 
don’t forget what I said about your sense of humor.” 

So I stayed there without saying good-bye or 
offering any explanation to anyone, with just an 
old skirt and a sweater that I was wearing that day. 
The next morning I wrote a letter to my grand- 
mother and another one to my mother to explain to 
them, without saying exactly where I was or what I 
was doing, that I had decided to go away, to live in 
another manner, and that they would hear from me 
afterward and not to worry. Pablo dictated the 
letters for me. I was incapable at the moment of 
writing anything of that kind on my own. 


ES the first month after I went to live with 
Pablo, I never left the house. Most of that time I 
spent in the studio watching him draw and paint. 

“I almost never work from a model, but since 
you're here, maybe I ought to try,” he said to me 
one day. He posed me on a low taboret, then sat 
down on a long green wooden bench, the kind one 
sees in all the Paris parks. He picked up a large 
sketching pad and made three drawings of my head. 
When he had finished, he studied the results, then 
frowned. “No good,” he said. “It just doesn’t 
work.” He tore up the drawings. 

The next day he said, ‘‘You’d be better posing for 
me nude.” When I had taken off my clothes, he 
had me stand back to the entrance, very erect, with 
my arms at my side. Except for the shaft of daylight 
coming in through the high windows at my right, 
the whole place was bathed in a dim, uniform light 
that was on the edge of shadow. Pablo stood off, 
three or four yards from me, looking tense and re- 
mote. His eyes didn’t leave me for a second. He 
didn’t touch his drawing pad; he wasn’t even hold- 
ing a pencil. It seemed a very long time. 

Finally he said, “I see what I need to do. You 


= can dress now. You won’t have to pose again.” 


When I went to get my clothes I saw that I had 
been standing there just over an hour. 

The following day Pablo began, from memory, 
a series of drawings of me in that pose. He made 
also a series of eleven lithographs of my head, and 
on each one he placed a tiny mole under my left 


eye and drew my right eyebrow in the form of a 
circumflex accent. 

That same day he began to paint the portrait 
of me that has come to be called La Femme-Fleur. 
Over the next month, I watched him paint, al- 
ternating between that portrait and several still 
lifes. He used no palette. At his right was a small 
table covered with newspapers and some large 
cans filled with brushes standing in turpentine. 
Every time he took a brush, he wiped it off on the 
newspapers, which were a jungle of colored smudges 
and slashes. Whenever he wanted pure color, he 
squeezed some from a tube onto the newspaper. 
From time to time he would mix small quantities 
of color on the paper. He stood before the canvas 
for three or four hours at a stretch. He made almost 
no superfluous gestures. I asked him if it didn’t tire 
him to stand so long in one spot. He shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “That’s why painters live so long. 
While I work I leave my body outside the door, 
the way Muslims take off their shoes before entering 
the mosque.” | 

Occasionally he walked to the other end of the 
atelier and sat in a wicker chair with a high Gothic 
back that appears in many of his paintings. He 
would cross his legs, plant one elbow on his knee, 
and, resting his chin on his fist, the other hand be- 
hind, would stay there studying the painting without 
speaking for as long as an hour. After that he would 
generally go back to work on the portrait. Some- 
times he would say, “I can’t carry that plastic idea 
any further today,’ and then begin work on an- 
other painting. He always had several half-dry 
unfinished canvases to choose from. He worked 
like that from two in the afternoon until eleven in 
the evening before stopping to eat. 

There was total silence in the atelier, broken only 
by Pablo’s monologues or an occasional conversa- 
tion; never an interruption from the world outside. 
When daylight began to fade from the canvas, he 
switched on two spotlights, and everything but the 
picture surface fell away into the shadows. 

“There must be darkness everywhere except on 
the canvas so that the painter becomes hypnotized 
by his own work and paints almost as though he 
were in a trance,” he said. “He must stay as close as 
possible to his own inner world if he wants to trans- 
cend the limitations his reason is always trying to 
impose on him.” 

Originally, La Femme-Fleur was a fairly realistic 
portrait of a seated woman. You can still see the 
underpainting of that form beneath the final ver- 
sion. I was sitting on a long, curved African taboret 
shaped something like a conch shell, and Pablo 
painted me there in a generally realistic manner. 
After working awhile he said, “No, it’s just not your 
style. A realistic portrait wouldn’t represent you 
at all.” Then he tried to do the taboret in another 
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rhythm, since it was curved, but that didn’t work 
out either. “I don’t see you seated,” he said. 
“You’re not at all the passive type. I only see you 
standing,’ and he began to simplify my figure by 
making it longer. Suddenly he remembered that 
Matisse had spoken of doing my portrait with green 
hair, and he fell in with the suggestion. ‘Matisse 
isn’t the only one who can paint you with green 
hair,’ he said. From that point the hair developed 
into a leaf form, and once he had done that, the 
portrait resolved itself in a symbolic floral pattern. 
He worked in the breasts with the same curving 
rhythm. 

The face had remained quite realistic all during 
these phases. It seemed out of character with the 
rest. He studied it for a moment. “I have to bring 
in that face on the basis of another idea,” he said, 
“not by continuing the lines of the forms that are 
already there and the space around them. Even 
though you have a fairly long oval face, what I need 
in order to show its light and its expression is to make 
it a wide oval. Pll compensate for the length by 
making it a cold color — blue. It will be like a little 
blue moon.”’ 

He painted a sheet of paper sky-blue and began 
to cut out oval shapes corresponding in varying de- 
grees to this concept of my head: first, two that were 
perfectly round; then, three or four more based on 
his idea of doing it in width. When he had finished 
cutting them out, he drew in on each of them little 
signs for the eyes, nose, and mouth. Then he pinned 
them onto the canvas, one after another, moving 
each one a little to the left or right, up or down, as it 
suited him. None seemed really appropriate until 
he reached the last one. Having tried all the others 
in various spots, he knew where he wanted it, and 
when he applied it to the canvas, the form seemed 
exactly right in just the spot he put it on. It was 
completely convincing. He stuck it to the damp 
canvas, stood aside, and said, “Now, it’s your por- 
trait.” 

He marked the contour lightly in charcoal, took 
off the paper, then painted in, slowly and care- 
fully, exactly what was drawn on the paper. When 
that was finished, he didn’t touch the head again. 
From there he was carried along by the mood of the 
situation to feel that the torso itself could be much 
smaller than he had first made it. He covered the 
original torso by a second one, narrow and stem- 
like, as a kind of imaginative fantasy that would 
lead one to believe that this woman might be ever 
so much smaller than most. 

He painted my right hand holding a circular 
form cut by a horizontal line. He pointed to it and 
said, ‘‘That hand holds the earth, half land, half 
water, in the tradition of classical paintings in 
which the subject is holding or handling a globe. 
I put that in to rhyme with the two circles of the 
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breasts. Of course, the breasts are not symmetrical; 
nothing everis. Every woman has two arms, two legs, © 
two breasts, which may be more or less symmetrical, 
but in painting they shouldn’t be shown to have any 
similarity. In a naturalistic painting, it’s the gesture 

that one arm or the other makes that differentiates 

them. They're drawn according to what they’re 

doing. I individualize them by the different forms I 

give them, so that there often seems to be no re- 

lationship between them. From these differing 

forms one can infer that there is a gesture. But it 

isn’t the gesture that determines the form. ‘The 

form exists in its own right. Here I’ve made a circle 

for the end of the right arm, because the left arm 

ends in a triangle and a right arm is completely 

different from a left arm, just as a circle is different 

from a triangle. And the circle in the right hand 

rhymes with the circular form of the breast. In 

real life one arm bears more relation to the other 

arm than it does to a breast, but that has nothing to 

do with painting.” 

Originally the left arm was much larger and had 
more of a leaf shape, but Pablo found it too heavy 
and decided that it couldn’t stay that way. The 
right arm first came out of the hair, as though it 
were falling. After studying it for a while, he said, 
“A falling form is never beautiful. Besides, it isn’t 
in harmony with the rhythm of your nature. I need 
to find something that stays up in the air. Then he _ 
drew the arm extended from the center of the body _ 
stem, ending in a circle. As he did it, he said, half- 
facetiously, lest I take him too seriously, ‘“You see 
now, woman holds the whole world — heaven and 
earth — in her hand.” I noticed often at that period 
that his pictorial decisions were made half for plastic 
reasons, half for symbolic ones. Or sometimes for 
plastic reasons that stemmed from symbolic ones, 
rather hidden, but accessible once you understood — 
his humor. 

In the beginning the hair was divided in a more 
evenly balanced way, with a large bun hanging 
down on the right side. He removed that because 
he found it too symmetrical. “I want an equilibrium 
you can grab for and catch hold of, not one that 
sits there, ready-made, waiting for you. Just the 
way a juggler reaches out for a ball,’ he said. “I 
like nature, but I want her proportions to be 
supple and free, not fixed.” 

When Pablo had finished the portrait he seemed 
very satisfied. “Were all animals, more or less,” 
he said, “and about three quarters of the human 
race look like animals. But you don’t. You’re like 
a growing plant, and Pd been wondering how I 
could get across the idea that you belong to the 
vegetable kingdom rather than the animal. I’ve 
never felt impelled to portray anyone else this way. 
It’s strange, isn’t it? I think it’s just right, though. 
It represents you.” 
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THE IMITATION MEAL 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


The man sitting next to me in the 
dining car ordered the turkey din- 
ner. It seemed to me a foolhardy 
choice, bound to lose, but even my 
gloomiest expectation failed to pre- 
pare me for what the turkey dinner 
proved to be. It was all arranged on 
a single dinner plate, neatly, in fact 
much too neatly, as if no human 
hand or mind had entered its proc- 
essing at any stage; it reminded me 
of those papier-mdché viands used in 
window displays, only in this case 
one felt that long exposure to the 
sun’s rays in a window display had 
bleached the imitation to the point 
of needing some restoration. A bit 
of paint was wanted, to touch up the 
faded peas, give a richer hue to the 
pallid gravy; some varnish might 
bring it all back to life. 

My own choice was outright disas- 
ter: a veal cutlet, watery mashed 
potato, and broccoli processed to a 
light French gray. The veal was 
tantamount to a practical joke, inedi- 
ble, uncuttable, not even worth a 
complaint. So, I ate a roll, a small 
slab of ice cream, and drank a bottle 


of beer (not the brand I ordered). 
From where I was sitting I could not 
help seeing in the open door of the 
galley two large cardboard cartons 
overflowing with trash. A half-dollar 
tip gained me not so much as a nod 
from the waiter. 

There is no use in blaming the 
railroad for details of this sort. The 
railroad is clinging to a system that 
cannot possibly succeed in today’s 
world. One need not doubt the 
companies’ statement that the dining 
car is a great money loser. It is 
an expensive contraption, especially 
when operating at far below ca- 
pacity, as it is bound to do with 
fantastically poor meals at high 
prices. Almost any passenger could 
do better with a couple of homemade 
sandwiches. 

The great error on the part of the 
railroads is their belief that they can 
offer several choices of hot meals of 
fair quality at a suitable price, with- 
out more resources than a short-order 
cook, a freezer, and a radar range. 
There are still dining cars on some 
of the long-distance runs, where 
meals are cooked and served in more 
or less traditional fashion; these are 
surely the remote exception. 

The food in all sorts of eating 
places leads me to believe it is no 
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mean feat today even to have a first- 
rate cook on the payroll, let alone 
provide him with good foodstuffs 
and evoke from him the best versions 
of them. The multichoice meal, 
produced and served under the con- 
ditions imposed by a dining car, is 
more likely than not to be an 
abrasive experience for all con- 
cerned. 

The air traveler is fond of grum- 
bling about airline meals, but these 
seem to me incomparably better than 
what the dining cars serve. ‘They’re 
free, too, and if the meal includes 
anything the passenger doesn’t like, 
he can skip it. 

The meal in the air has improved 
a good deal since the early coffee- 
and-doughnuts snack of a quarter 
century ago. Two hostesses can 
make a pleasant interval of it for an 
amazingly large number of passen- 
gers, and without overexertion. ‘The 
railroads seem to have found nothing 
in all this to emulate. The reason, I 
suspect, is that not even the most 
energetic young woman could carry 
a tray and at the same time open 
the end door of the ordinary railroad 
car, especially of the kind that is 
equipped with the compressed-air 
assist (not at the moment in working 
order). 


The Self-Made Nitwit 
SE 


BY W. F. MIKSCH 


W. F. Mix«scu is a free-lance writer living in Newtown, Connecticut. 
He was born in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and attended Moravian College. 


Speaking as a nonbusinessman 
and total failure whose name has 
mysteriously found its way onto the 
mailing lists of a whole gaggle of 
firms catering to the tycoon trade, I 
can only say I am amazed at how 
much help a businessman seems to 
need to succeed today. By help I 
mean gadgets; Pm not even count- 
ing all those books on how to be- 
come a millionaire over the next 
rainy weekend. 

The remarkable thing about these 
gadgets is that just about every one 
of them appears to be based on the 
premise that our average big-busi- 
ness man is something of a tumbled 
gypsy, an absentminded and dis- 
organized bungler who, unless every- 
thing is spelled out for him in block 
letters, is not even likely to get a 


haircut, let alone a million dollars. 
His only hope, to judge from the 
advertisements I’ve been reading, 
lies in such manufactured aids as: 

a Pocket-Planner to remind him 
automatically “what to do next”; 

a desk-top Memo Master (“‘ten re- 
minders in view at all times”); 

an automated Data/Board (‘‘Cor- 
rect costly mistakes ahead of time”); 

a pocket Day-Timer that breaks 
down his business day into one- 
tenth-hour units and ‘‘won’t let him 
forget”? 

What a sorry image of native in- 
competence is reflected by such 
props. The great tycoon in his exec- 
utive suite is suddenly revealed as a 
mistake-prone noddy who muddles 
through from nine to five in one- 
tenth-hour units, waiting to be told 


Notes on a Male Aedes aegypti whose 


Terminalium Failed to Rotate 


— Title of a Paper in Mosquito News 


BY STUART HEMSLEY 


O muffle the drums and mute the lyre; 
Sing a dirge-cum-epithalamium 

For an Aedes mate who failed to rotate 
His vital, though small, terminalium. 


To us this rotation may seem a bit odd: 
Though a simple mosquito positioning, 

For you or for me it would take a degree 
Of adjustment, and months of conditioning. 


But enough of asides. 


The fact still remains 


That mosquitoes as husbands aren’t ratable 
If when put to the test they haven’t the zest 
To show they are fully rotatable. 


Are these, you may ask, indisputable facts 
Observed by a trained entomologist? 

Or has somebody picked a few obiter dicta 
From a specialized Peeping-Tomologist? 


I really don’t know, but I thought you should hear 
The latest about terminalia. 

And I hope you have got a soft little spot 
In your heart for a notable failia. 


automatically what to do next anc 
then probably forgetting to do it 
That such a flibbertigibbet can get ¿ 
credit rating hardly seems possible 
but he must, because still anothe 
advertised help is a Credit Carc 
Organizer that holds and display, 
twenty-four credit cards. Lackins 
such an organizer, our tycoon ní 
doubt carries all his credit card 
around loose in a paper bag anc 
watches helplessly as they blow aw 
in the first high wind. 

If all of these helps really are 
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necessary, then what has become of 
the ‘‘self-made man’’? 

Time was — or so I like to think 
—when all one needed to succeed 
was a ruthless streak. The tycoon ol 
great-grandfather’s day simply fore- 
closed on his friends, waved them off 
to the poorhouse, then put on a fresh 
collar and dropped in at Delmoni- 
co’s to make some new friends, 
Whatever he may have lacked in 
lovable traits, he more than made up 
for in self-reliance. Plans for “what 
to do next’’ fairly sprouted under his 
beaver hat, and he could steal an 
entire transcontinental railroad or 
throw Wall Street into panic without 
the help of a single pocket-reminder 
system. Efficiency — as with pen- 
manship and other petty details — 
was left to frightened, underpaid 
clerks, who perched on high stools 
and nibbled quill pens while the 
tycoon who hired them was out get- 
ting things done. 

This was a nabob worth, tugging 
one’s forelock at, and I hate to find 
out now that his breed has been re- 
placed by a weakened strain in con- 
stant need of jacking up through 
patented planning aids. I am quite 
resigned to the fact that my own 
income always falls well below the 
national average, but I’d prefer tc 
think that the bulk of the wealth 
goes to deserving cases who wil 
squander it on gold-headed cane: 
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‘rather than on glorified memo pads. 
= What probably disturbs me most 
about these helpful gadgets for busi- 
-nessmen is their sickening emphasis 
on efficiency. Being efficient is all 
very well for people like myself who 
have nothing better to do with their 
time. Even so, I wonder if it is only 
my lack of efficiency-inducing gad- 
gets which stands between me and a 
bank account. 

Suppose I were to invest in some 

automated device to plan my work- 
days; might I not still find myself 
nodding and dozing all afternoon 
following a 100-proof lunch? 
_ If I did purchase a Credit Card 
Organizer, is there any reason to 
assume that charge-account mana- 
‘gers would rush to fill it for me? 

What if I sent off for a wafer-thin, 
-morocco-grained pocket secretary; 
would it alter my present circum- 
‘stances? I doubt it. Once I was 
given a vest-pocket diary, but be- 
fore I got around to writing down 
anything I lost it — along with my 
vest. 

-© There is no place in big business 
for efficiency. We live in a disor- 
ganized world, and any attempt at 
organizing our confusion through 
artificial aids is the height of folly. 
‘Business thrives on complete dis- 
organization. If it doesn’t, then how 
did my name get on those business- 
men’s mailing lists in the first place? 


~ Not the Laurel 
BEE ee 


-BY ELIZABETH W. THOMAS 


Euizasetu W. Tuomas is a housewife from 
Red Bank, New Jersey. This is her first 
appearance in Accent on Living. 


When I received the program for 
our garden club’s spring flower show, 
I have to confess that the old familiar 
craving came over me; and by the 
time I had finished reading the list of 
Classes Offered for Competition, the 
pledge that I had taken after the 
last show — never again — was al- 
most completely unfrappéed. 

- I don’t want you to think that I 
was miffed upon that occasion by 
not winning a prize, because nothing 
could be further from the truth. Not 
the laurel, I reminded myself, but 
the race. Not the quarry but the 
chase. And I hadn’t shed a tear 


when Horticulture dismissed my 
dahlias with the curt comment, “Not 
disbudded.” But when Arrange- 
ments remarked that my entry (Bam- 
boo Shoots in a Hibachi) didn’t say 
anything, I was really cut to the 
quick. Oh, you would never have 
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guessed it to look at me. I kept a 
smile on my lips and was one of the 
very first to congratulate the winner, 
although I couldn’t help wondering 
what her concoction (Marsh Grasses 
in a Usubata) had to say. Something 
pretty unprintable, in my opinion, 
if not downright obscene. But if 
that’s what they wanted — 

One item in particular in the pro- 
gram for the spring show set me 
dreaming. It was listed under Con- 
servation, and read: 


DISEASES OF ORNAMENTALS 
Their Symptoms and Treatment 
BY INVITATION ONLY 


I dialed Conservation with trem- 
bling fingers. ‘‘What did you have 
in mind?” she asked. ‘‘Education- 
wise, we don’t want any duplication 
of diseases, and the class is pretty 
well filled up anyhow.” 

I told her I could let her have any- 
thing her heart desired — ascochyta, 
anthracnose, black spot, botrytis, 
chlorosis, crown rot, scelerotinia, 
soft rot, verticillium, nematodes — 
you name it, I told Conservation, 
I’ve got it. 

Conservation said that all of these 
were bespoken, with the exception of 
nematodes; and nematodes, she said, 
could not properly be considered a 
disease. I know better than to argue 
with Conservation, so I merely ob- 
served that in the opinion of authori- 
ties the disturbance caused by nema- 
todes was considered a disease. 

“My apple trees have bacillus 
amylovorous,” I said modestly. 
“That’s fire blight, you know.” 

Conservation said that she did 
know, but that she didn’t think that 


apple trees could properly be classi- 
fied as ornamentals. 

I was getting pretty discouraged 
when I suddenly remembered my 
espaliered candytuft. 

“My iberis has psychosomatica,”’ 
I pleaded. 

Maybe Conservation didn’t quite 
catch what I said, or maybe she was 
just worn down. At any rate, she 
consented to let me enter the lists, 
and I trotted out to my candytuft in 
high spirits, jingling the keys to the 
isolation ward. 

This espaliered candytuft of mine 
really 7s neurotic, and no wonder. 
As you may or may not know, to 
“espalier’’ is to train a plant to do 
something it doesn’t really want to 
do, like climbing up a U-shaped 
scaffold on the side of a house. It is 
accomplished by means of much 
coaxing and twisting and tying and 
pinching and pruning. My book 
describes it as an educational, rather 
than a corrective, procedure; and 
the fact that candytuft isn’t included 
in its list of likely students was only a 
challenge to me. I was determined 
to teach my candytuft to climb a 
stick. “We’ll see who’s boss around 
here,” I had snarled. This was sev- 
eral years ago; and although the 
head of the candytuft has now 
reached the top of the stick, it has 
by no means conceded the victory to 
me. If it wasn’t for my constant 
vigilance, it would have become a 
dropout long since. The minute my 
back is turned, it starts to put out 
side shoots; and if any of the ties that 
secure it to the stick relax their hold, 
it slumps to the ground in a dejected 
little heap. Its few remaining leaves 
turn yellow, and its blossoms are 
meager and sporadic, in spite of the 
expensive delicacies I lavish on it. 
This clearly indicates a psychoso- 
matic rather than a_ pathologic 
syndrome. 

Malaisewise, my candytuft was 
head and shoulders above any other 
entry in its group, and the only rea- 
son that it didn’t have the tricolor 
award pinned on it was because 
“Diseases? was just an exhibition 
class, not a competitive one. I hadn’t 
realized this in my excitement. Oh, 
well. When the one great scorer 
comes to write against your name 
(as I remarked to Mrs. Marsh- 
Grasses-in-a-Usubata, who, as every- 
one but the judges was well aware, 
had wired her tulips into a Hogarth 
curve), he marks not that you won 
or lost but how you played the game. 


Half-Life Begins at 30 
ES RT 


ne AS BOC. 


The pseudonymous author here is a scientist whose colleagues, he 
feels, regard any breach of solemnity in research as unscientific. 


Although atoms had alarmed most 
folk, few foresaw that men would 
start comparing themselves to such 
wee things. Everyone knows that 
every second some hot atoms decay. 
Each species has a half-life, which is 
whatever period of time it takes for 
half a batch of that kind of stuff to 
cool down. Early in the 1960s a few 
engineers noted that a man’s knowl- 
edge, similarly, could turn to ashes 
and suggested that people, too, 
might have half-lives. 

Experienced engineers were being 
benched, yet high salaries were being 
offered to youngsters fresh from col- 
lege. Employers said the reason was 
that the older men’s knowledge was 
obsolete. Science and technology 
were racing forward, and half the 
things a fellow learned in school 
were liable to be useless to his boss a 
decade later. Mathematical oracles 
said, therefore, that the half-life of 
an engineer’s special know-how was 
only about ten years. 

Some people laughed, but the idea 
that brains were like hot atoms 
spread from engineering to other 
professions. It became fashionable 
to regard wisdom as radioactivity. 
Bankers, morticians, lawyers, doc- 
tors, and even clowns consulted so- 
cial statisticians about the half-lives 
of their special skills. It was a way 
of saving face and keeping clients 
from beating fees down. 

The bankers and morticians both 
found that they had much longer 
half-lives than the engineers. ‘The 
state of their arts didn’t change 
much, and they felt pretty smug 
about this at first. But the lawyers 
were surprised to find that they were 
even worse off than the physicians. 
An old lawyer’s ideas of crime, pun- 
ishment, and justice were liable to 
make people regard him as an old 
fogy, whereas an old doctor who 
let his patients eat, drink, and smoke 
as usual was often saluted as a sage. 
The professional comedians, how- 
ever, had even longer half-lives than 
the bankers and morticians. 

The revelations of such research 
embarrassed the public relations men 
for many professions. Instead of 


boasting about the durability of their 
employers’ wisdom, they therefore 
had to crow about how quickly that 
knowledge decayed. 

The remedy for a short half-life 
was Clearly to get a man’s mental gas 
tank refilled periodically. ‘The more 
often he could do this, the less risk 
he ran of status slippage. A race be- 
gan, consequently, to see which pro- 
fession’s practitioners could stand the 
most frequent replenishment of their 
know-how. 

A few corporation executives, la- 
bor leaders, and newspaper reporters 
had discovered earlier that going 
back to Harvard, Dartmouth, or 
Stanford was less work than working. 
They, however, had not understood 
half-lives. The engineers began not 
only to go back to college every tenth 
year, but also to collect beginners’ 
wages again when they returned to 
their office suites. The salesmen then 
got into higher income brackets 
sooner than the engineers by resum- 
ing their schooling every fifth year. 

This race for prestige between 
occupations became even more of a 
drain on the economy than the race 
to the moon. Only a few big spend- 
ers could have spaceships; this was a 
contest between classes, in which 
everyone could participate. 

In many fields, naturally, more 
knowledge was desperately needed 
so that something or other could be 
taught to the practitioners scram- 
bling for it. 

Fantastic though this crusade for 
new know-how became, the conse- 
quences of it were even more im- 
plausible. Everyone knew that when 
enough of some kinds of radioactive 
atoms were brought together, they 
became a critical mass and exploded. 
But few appreciated, until too late, 
how truly similar human beings’ 
knowledge might be to the natural 
radioactivity of atoms. 

Whenever and wherever a large 
mass of seekers for fresh facts was 
assembled, each man inspired the 
others. Some hot groups were soon 
producing new data faster than they 
could retain them. Some lost more 
than they could pass on to others. 
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Finally, some of these fertile fellow 
began simply dumping their discov 
eries into computers and leavin 
them there, like so much dee 
wheat. 

By the 1980s the countryside wa 
peppered with places in which ex 
perts were huddling in laboratorie 
and seminars in order to extend thei 
half-lives. These plastic palaces ful 
of specialists and computers wer 
called complexes, and became a 
hard to get into as college had bee) 
for high school graduates a couple ¢ 
decades earlier. So still more com 
plexes had to be built. 

Factories were closed to make wa 
for them. More than half of the na 
tion’s trained manpower was alway 
in school, studying or searching fo 
something to study, and the othe 
half was so busy designing and build 
ing new complexes that no new fac 
tories were built. Never before hac 
so many men known so much am 
done so little with what they knew 

Production plummeted, and th 
gross national income shrank. Anı 
another group of creative thinker 
had to be assembled in a super 
complex, to see if its members 
knowledge could be updated soo} 
enough to save the marvelous ney 
culture that everyone said was evolvy 
ing. By then, fortunately, the censu 
bureau’s big computers knew wha 
everybody was doing every second ¢ 
every day and night. So the solutio) 
was simple. The superbrains dis 
posed of the production problem b 
arming those computers in the 1990 
to curb the population. 

As soon as men became scarcer 
they stopped thinking of themselve 
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as hot atoms; wages went up, an 
people began going back to wor 
and dying happily the old-fashione 
way. But by then, alas, what ha 
begun as the century of the commo 
man had decayed into the centur 
of the uncommon man. 
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: PROVENCE 
ny MITCHELL GOODMAN 


t Our first time in Provence we had 
dutifully “done” Arles and Avignon 
and hurried on to Aix. In the hasty 
calculation of the traveler moving 
pell-mell from Paris to the Riviera, 
these three towns are Pigiarice. 
Lovely towns they are, too, each in 
its special way — except in the flood 
season of tourism when they are all 
but blotted out by the furious cours- 
ing of vehicles down the wicked way 
known as N. 7. Yet, looked at in 
another light, N. 7 is a blessing; 
channeled in its deep rut, the flood 
of tourists has missed almost every- 
thing else in Provence, leaving it the 
least molested of Europe’s prime 
travel grounds. 

. Provence did not really begin for 
us until, under the influence of wine, 
we were lured away from the main 
roads to an otherworldly scene of 
flowers and shepherds, olives and 
vines, herbs and garlic, hills of lav- 
ender, and orange-roofed villages 
where men play boules in leafy 
squares as if that were all they ever 


did. It was, pure and simple, the 


country of the Good Life, earth- 
bound and amiable, strong in its 
traditions and appetites, remote from 
yur world of mass life and standard- 
zation. A Roman of the fourth 
sentury wrote: ‘‘Everything of the 
Orient, of Araby with its pungent 
serfumes, of luxurious Asia, Africa 


with its rich soil, everything which 
lovely Spain and fertile Gaul can 
produce, all these are in as great 
abundance [here] as in the countries 
of origin.” So it was; so it is today. 

It (the Good Life) all began for us 
at a café table in Aix on the wide 
shady sidewalk of the Cours Mira- 
beau, a short promenade of cafés, 
fountains, plane trees, and Renais- 
sance mansions that is often called 
the most beautiful street in France. 
It began, naturally enough, with the 
region’s pre-eminent wine, Château- 
neuf-du-Pape, served as it should be 
served in especially big glasses, only 
half full, so that its subtle bouquet 
could be revealed. You dip your 
nose into the glass of aromas and 
then sip. And it is just as a local 
pamphlet says it is: “The wine gives 
off a thousand odors, violent at first, 
of truffles and moorland herbs, and 
then finer ones, the evocation of sun- 
kissed fruits, peaches, apricots and 
raspberries, an assortment of floral 
scents by the tubful.’’ Pure essence 
of Provence, in fact; and with it 
came the sharp realization that we 
had had enough of towns and tour- 
isme for a while, that somewhere 
else, among those moorland herbs 
and truffles, lay the ‘real’ Provence. 
(Were we thinking then of Cézanne’s 
rocks and hills, of van Gogh’s blue 
and yellow boats on green canals?) 
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| Discussing these wishful thoughts 
with the patron of the café — a true 


-Provençal in his voluble enthusiasm 


— we heard him tell of back roads 
romantic and innumerable, of un- 
spoiled country where no heavy 
trafic ever ran, of Roman ruins few 
travelers had seen, of slapstick coun- 
try bullfights held in a circle of farm 
wagons, not for blood but for the 
fun of it. Encouraged by the light 
in our eyes, he went on in his Midi 
drawl to speak of melons so fragrant 
they can perfume a whole house; of 
grapes and almonds, eggplant and 
snails, bouillabaisse and brandade so 
bountiful as to seem the embodi- 
ment of one of Brueghel’s earthly 
paradises. In its own venerable 
tongue, he said, Provence is some- 
times called lou paradou — the para- 
dise. 

Finally he spoke — by now our 
fervent mentor — of his heart’s own 
subject, le vin: of small chateaux 
strewn all through this rich land- 
scape whose wines, unknown only 
because their production is too lim- 
ited for export, were often as good 
as the esteemed cru we were now so 
happily imbibing. 

The upshot of this talk was our 
excited pursuit of those small cha- 
teaux and their robust little wines 
through the immensely varied min- 
iature worlds of Provence. To taste 
was our object, and taste we did — 
from the luminous plains of the 
Rhône delta spreading south from 
Avignon to the sea, through the hills 
of pine and cypress around Aix, and 
on to the mountain country of the 
north and west. The wines were 
memorable, as full-bodied and ar- 
dent as le patron said they would be. 
Better still, tasting led to talk (tell 
a Provengal you like his wine and 
you have made a friend), talk led to 
cooking and cooks, and these in 
turn led to other revelations, of 
country inns and village hotels, for 
example, where the spiced and her- 
baceous cuisine of the region is as 
untamed as the decor and ambience 
are authentic. 

Provence has more than its share 
of great restaurants, but too often, in 
their eagerness to please everyone, 
these shy away from the “‘too fra- 
grant? regional specialties. What 
the Provengals themselves eat with 
such gusto is good country cooking, 
solidly based on an abundance of 
fresh local produce and a variety of 
interesting fish from the Mediterra- 
nean. The basil-flavored soup called 


pistou, brandade de morue, with its 


heady sauce of cream, olive oil, and - 


the pervasive garlic; moussaka rich 
with onion and mushrooms; arti- 
choke (à la barigoule) filled with ham 
and herbs— such are the truly 
characteristic pleasures of this table, 
along with the better-known bouilla- 
baisse, tomates provençales, rockfish 
(loup or rouget) grilled with fennel 
over a bed of vine cuttings, and the 
justly celebrated ground-garlic may- 
onnaise called atoli. 

Only here and there at the “‘im- 
portant? eating places does one 
find these aromatic dishes; it is in 
the small-town and back-country 
inns that they prevail. The fact is 
that one eats well almost anywhere 
in Provence; but a few such inns 
commendable for their setting as 
well as their food might be noted: 
Lou Miradou in Cavaillon, Le Pro- 
vençal in Orange, Hôtel Grand 
Paris in Digne, the Philip in Vau- 
cluse, Le Beffroi in Vaison, Hôtel 
du Ventoux in Malaucène, and two 
places — Mère Germaine and La 
Mule du Pape — at Châteauneuf- 
du-Pape, where the excellent win- 
eries are always open to visitors and 
tasters. Good examples of the un- 
heralded local wines are usually 
served in these places en carafe. Ask 
the patron or the chef (often the 
same man) for the source: the ave- 
nues and gardens, statuary and 
architecture, and intimate work life 
of these small châteaux are as ap- 
pealing as the wines themselves. 
(Other wines worth asking for by 
name are the Cassis and Bellet 
grown on the coast, and those of the 
Côtes-du-Rhône: Tavel, Rasteau, 
and Gigondas.) 

A country within a country, Pro- 
vence is not much larger than the 
state of Vermont, and altogether 
human in its scale and pace. Even 
the larger towns are small, coherent 
entities, full of character and zest, 
still rooted in the accessible coun- 
tryside which is so perfectly suited 
to walking, cycling, picnicking. A 
dense network of secondary roads 
offers multiple possibilities for circu- 
lar itineraries, and makes the rental 
of car, motor scooter, or bicycle a 
sound investment. At the heart of 
the region, in the rough quadrangle 
formed by Avignon, Arles, Aix, and 
Apt, distances are almost negligible. 
It is 18 miles from Nîmes to Arles, 
24 from Arles to Avignon, and 18 
more from Avignon to Orange by 
way of Châteauneuf-du-Pape: from 


Roman arenas and a walled town to 
castles and château-vineyards all in 
a half day’s drive. 

By extending this itinerary from 
Orange to Vaison, then following 
the unfrequented and highly scenic 
mountain roads (N. 538, D. 4, and 
N. 543) to Carpentras, Apt, and Aix, 
the back-road traveler will see the 
whole multiform array of Provençal 





landscape and townscape in a drive 
of about 150 miles — as rewarding 
a slice of Europe as there is. What 
is more, he will have it almost to 
himself. 

In this country of high contrasts, 
a half-hour drive in any direction 
brings a complete change of world. 
For example, from the upthrust rock 
of the Alpilles country around the 
haunting medieval stronghold of 
Les Baux, across the ripe golden 
plain of Arles to the bulls, cowboys, 
dude ranches, and flamingos in 
the wide-open Camargue of the 
Rhône delta is less than 20 miles. 
Aix in its green valley is no more 
than an hour from the fishing vil- 
lages and brilliant white fjords (Les 
Calanques, near charming Cassis) 
of the Mediterranean. And in a two- 
hour drive in the other direction 
are the mountain villages and un- 
pretentious ski resorts of the lower 
Alps. Here, based on the comforts 
and cooking of Digne, one can move 
in an easy day’s excursion through 
some of the least known of the little 
worlds of Provence: to mountain- 
rimmed Castellane and the old craft 
center of Moustiers, then on to the 
awesome gorges of the Verdon. 

Most surprising was the discovery 
of Peira-Cava in the Alpes Mari- 
times, ten miles above Nice and its 
palm trees, a walking, climbing, and 
skiing center encircled by pine for- 
est and snowy peaks. In a typically 
modest Provence restaurant (and 
afterward at an inn-with-a-view out- 
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side the village) we came upor 
mountain cooking of very rare qual 
ity. One meal began with sumptu: 
ous hors d’oeuvres — tiny artichokes 
fresh peppers, leeks, raw mush: 
rooms — and went on to trout 2 
Orange, steak, a marvelous spreac 
of cheeses, and raspberries pickec 
nearby that morning. The bill came 
to $2.50. The bread, nut-brown anc 
full of flavor, was from the brick 
oven of a primitive village bakery, 

Certainly the greatest pleasure ir 
a region with so definite and distinc- 
tive a style of life is to penetrate, 
even if only a little way, into that 
life. Food and wine will provide one 
kind of entrée; another is to discover 
the household interiors and the 
true domestic ambience of Provence, 
The delights of its sprawling country 
houses, with their terraces and dove: 
cotes and pergolas full of flowers, 
their vaulted rooms, huge fireplaces, 
and massive armoires, are available 
in an impressive number of small 
hotels, most of them converted from 
the handsome stone houses of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Enhanced by superb loca- 
tions, with long views over vines and 
olives to sea and mountains, they 
are so wisely placed and well dis- 
tributed that they provide the im- 
pulsive improviser a place to turn 
to wherever he may wander. Almost 
every town of any size has one or 
more of these characterful inns in or 
near it (Le Syndicat d’ Initiative, 
omnipresent, will help to locate 
them), a crucial consideration for 
the May through September traveler 
who wants to see but not become 
entangled in the main tourist cen- 
ters. Prices are half those of Paris 
and the Riviera. 

In July, major festivals of music 
and drama are magnificently set 
among the Roman arenas of Nîmes 
and Orange and the Renaissance 
palaces of Aix and Avignon. But 
autumn, as mild as the early-arriv- 
ing spring, is the best time of yea 
here, with wine festivals at Nime; 
and in many villages, and fairs a 
Aix, Avignon, and Tarascon. It i 
a time, too, when the highly civilizec 
but tourist-pressed inhabitants of the 
larger towns come into their owr 
again as café sitters, strollers, anc 
talkers, ready to see their visitor; 
again not as hordes but as individ 
uals. 

Two prime examples of the strate 
gically located country inn at it 
best are La Petite Auberge at Nove 
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(fifteen rooms, 6 miles from Avi- 
gnon) and La Baumaniére at Les 
Baux (ten rooms, 9 miles from 
Arles), both with food and finesse 
matched by marvelous settings; res- 
-ervations are essential. In each case 
— true to the Provencal abundance 
_— there is a worthy alternative: La 
| Reine Jeanne at Les Baux, and Le 
Prieuré at Villeneuve, across the 
Rhone from Avignon, converted from 
an old priory that stands serenely 
among ancient churches and strong- 
holds, so near and yet so far from 
| the summertime clatter of boisterous 
Avignon. 

Ten miles from Aix, surrounded 
by its own park, is the Chateau de 
| Meyrargues, an eleventh-century 
house on a hill, elegantly fitted up 
as a country hotel, with seven guest 
rooms and la grande cuisine. (Ask for 
the local wine from Château Si- 
mone.) At the end of a memorable 
i back road from Nimes and its for- 
midable Roman monuments looms 
one of the greatest of Rome’s engi- 
neering achievements, the Pont du 
| Gard. And magnificently exposed 
ito it in this quiet countryside along 
the river Gard are two cheerful inns, 
the Vieux Moulin and the Pont du 
Gard, further examples of the local 
talent for combining three of the 
Frenchman’s main travel goals: belles 
promenades, beaux sites, et bon repos. 
| Nowhere in Provence is such a 
| combination more completely real- 
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‘ized than it is among the roses, an- 
i tiquities, and refinements of bed and 
board of Vaison-la-Romaine, a town 
of 3500 souls as remarkable as it is 
overlooked. Its foremost inn, a late- 
sixteenth-century house of twenty 
rooms called Le Beffroi, looks out 
from its flowery terrace to a bowl of 
wooded hills and down across the 
river Ouvéze (with its single-arched 
Roman bridge) to the richest archae- 
ological find in Provence. After 


Los Angeles | fifty years of careful digging, there 
eee Bh Blvd | stands revealed an important Roman 
‘town of the second century B.C., a 
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kind of French Pompeii in the com- 
pleteness of its human detail: houses 
of every class, including a patrician 
villa with its statues, mosaics, fres- 
coes, marbles; and shops, a forum, 
gardens, and a hilltop theater, where 
classical plays are produced in the 
latter half of July. 

On a rocky escarpment above the 
river is the upper town, its twisting 
passages full of beautifully restored 
medieval houses, its church dating 
back to the time of Charlemagne, 
its eminence crowned by the ruined 
twelfth-century Château of the 
Counts of Toulouse. Over all rises 
the snowcapped mass of Le Mont 
Ventoux (6273 feet) in an isolated, 
unspoiled countryside that is but 
thirty scenic miles from Avignon. 
The day-long eighty-five-mile circu- 
lar drive from Vaison around the 
massif and up to its summit, with at 
least a dozen engaging villages along 
the way (see Malaucène, Crestet, 
Entrechaux, Mollans), is not to be 
missed. From the observatory or 
from the pleasant little hotel restau- 
rant at the top, immense views ex- 
tend, on a very clear day, across 
France from Mont Blanc to the 
Mediterranean. Vaison’s contempo- 
rary life centers itself on a lively, 
café-encircled Tuesday morning mar- 
ket; whence come the melons, straw- 
berries, grapes, truffles, asparagus, 
fish, game, and so on for Le Beffroi’s 
very good kitchen. 

A crack train goes to Avignon 
from Paris every day in just over six 
hours. The motorist has N. 7 and 
its string of renowned restaurants, 
to be attempted only in the off-sea- 
son; or the slower but more appeal- 
ing roads that run parallel to it 
through the upper Rhône valley — 
N. 86, for example. For the adven- 
turous and unhurried there is the 
old-fashioned way, down the Rhône 
by the motor launch from Lyons to 
Avignon in twelve hours, that so 
well suits the mood of the south and 
the splendor of the castle-dotted 
valley. Crossing the Atlantic by air 
has now become a fairly simple 
matter, even in midsummer and 
even on the spur of the moment. 
Pan American, for instance, has 
about a hundred flights a day to 
Europe at the season’s height, in- 
cluding one to Provence’s major air- 
port at Nice. The $504 round-trip 
ticket, New York and Nice, allows 
for stopovers at Lisbon and Barce- 
lona, and at Paris, London, and 
Shannon on the return journey. 
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Bach: Concertos for 2, 3, and 4 Harpsi- 
chords, Volumes I and II 

Antonio Janigro conducting I Solisti di 
Kagreb, with Anton Heiller, Erna Heiller, 
Kurt Rapf, and Christa Landon, harpsi- 
chordists; Vanguard BGS-70659/60 (ste- 
reo) and BG-659/60: two records 


These two records (available singly) 
contain six multiple harpsichord 
concertos by Johann Sebastian Bach, 
three of them for two harpsichords, 
two for three, and one for four. 
Bach took his ideas where he found 
them, so most of these are rewrites 
of works he composed for other in- 
struments, and the four-harpsichord 
concerto is a rewrite of a four-violin 
concerto by Vivaldi. But whatever 
they may lack in originality they 
make up for in zest, exuberance, and 
sheer musical muscle. Some doubt 
has been cast upon the authenticity 
of the Concerto in C Major for ‘Three 
Harpsichords, but this witness here- 
by deposes that Bach himself never 
wrote a more invigorating or healthy 
piece. ‘These concertos must be 
tremendous fun to play for players 
with the requisite skills, and Mr. 
Janigro’s quartet of soloists performs 
them with gaiety, grace, and deci- 
siveness. And in the vivid stereo on 
these recordings, four harpsichords 
sound like four, not one or two. 


The Glory of Cremona 


Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, and Leon Pom- 
mers, pianist; Decca DXSE-7179 (stereo) 
and DXE-179 

Although Mr. Ricci is the only vio- 
linist heard on this record, its heroes 
really are Antonio Stradivari, Joseph 
Guarneri, Nicolo Amati, and other 
violin makers of Cremona. Mr. 
Ricci uses no fewer than fifteen 
different violins to demonstrate the 
differences in tone and character of 
these sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century instruments. He plays them 


in a standard program of short pieces 
ranging from Vivaldi to Brahms, and 
then, to permit direct comparisons, 
in repeated performances of the 
opening theme of the Bruch G Minor 
Violin Concerto. (The fifteen repe- 
titions of the Bruch are contained 
on a supplementary seven-inch LP 
included in the package.) Even a 
nonfiddler can detect distinct differ- 
ences — the Stradivaris tend toward 
a feminine tone, the Guarneris a bit 
more masculine one. Violinists, of 
course, will find endless material for 
discussion and even dispute. ‘The 
comprehensive jacket notes contain 
the information that among today’s 
fiddlers, Elman, Menuhin, and Ois- 
trakh all play Strads, while Heifetz 
and Stern prefer Guarneris. Fritz 
Kreisler used both. Mr. Ricci is a 
Guarneri man himself. 


Mozart: Sinfonia Concertante in E-flat 
for Violin and Viola, K. 364 


Haydn: Violin Concerto No. l in C 


Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, and Rudolf 
Barshat, violist, with Bath Festival Or- 
chestra directed by Mr. Menuhin; Angel 
S-36190 (stereo) and 36190 


The last previous collaboration by 
Messrs. Menuhin and Barshai found 
their respective orchestras — the 
Bath Festival and the Moscow 
Chamber — joining in a recording 
of Michael Tippett’s Concerto for 
Double String Orchestra. Now they 
combine as soloists, Menuhin taking 
the violin part and Barshai the viola, 
in one of the greatest of all double 
concertos, Mozart’s Sinfonia Con- 
certante. ‘The American-born musi- 
cian and his Russian associate estab- 
lish a warm accord not only in their 
general approach to the music but 
in such detailed matters as bow 
strokes and phrasing. The result is a 
strong and exciting performance un- 
troubled by any notions of superfi- 
cial elegance. The rich, close-up ste- 
reo sound is in keeping with the vig- 
orous and full-bodied playing. ‘The 
Haydn concerto, which helps round 
out side two, is an amiable extra. 


Dylan Thomas Reading His Complete 
Recorded Poetry 

Caedmon TC-2014 (monaural only): two 
records 

The voice of Dylan Thomas, like 
no other on records, is here heard 
reciting all his recorded poetry. 
Caedmon, which originally brought 
Thomas’ voice to the attention of 
record collectors, has assembled the 
entire output in a single two-disc al- 
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bum. Even when Thomas’ imagery 
is at its most richly obscure, his voice 
makes everything seem magnificently 
clear. Such poems as ‘‘Ballad of the 
Long-legged Bait,” “A Refusal te 
Mourn the Death, by Fire, of a 
Child in London,’ SIn Country 
Sleep,” and that biting and beauti- 
ful self-epitaph ‘“‘Do Not Go Gentle 
Into That Good Night” have become 
staples of modern literature. This 
record preserves them with a life and 
lyricism beyond the printed page. 
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Grofé: Grand Canyon Suite 


Stanley Black conducting London Festival 
Orchestra; London SPC-21002 (stereo) 
Ferde Grofé’s popular suite is frankly 
treated here as a stereo spectacular, 
an approach which it sustains amia- 
bly and entertainingly. A _ Brob. 
dingnagian violin solo leads into the 
graphic clip-clopping of “On the 
Trail”; from ‘‘Sunrise” through 
“Sunset” to “Cloudburst” the musi- 
cal color pictures are larger, not te 
mention louder, than life. As a mat- 
ter of fact, at times the Grand Can- 
yon itself seems the only locale spa- 
cious enough for the proper playing 
of this recording. 


Meyer Kupferman: Hallelujah the Hills 
Original sound track from film written and 
directed by Adolfas Mekas and produced 
by David C. Stone, conducted by the 
composer; Fontana SRF-67524 (stereo) 
and MGF-27524 i 
Meyer Kupferman, an accomplished 
American composer whose works 
range from string quartets to sym: 
phonies, has produced an exuberant 
score for the wildly comic film 
Hallelujah the Hills, which was filmed 
in the town of South Londonderry, 
Vermont, and has gone on to win a 
good deal of praise at film festivals 
abroad. Kupferman’s perky score 
for harpsichord, brass, winds, and 
percussion reflects the zany spiril 
of the film and makes for diverting 
listening by itself. The titles of some 
of the twenty-three sections (they 
range from thirty-one seconds tc 
two and a half minutes in duration. 
indicate as well as anything the spiri 
of the music: ‘‘Frolic Fanfare,’ 
“Nibelungen Walk,’ ‘Girl Tree 
Twist,’ ‘‘Breathless Jazz,” and 
“Scherzo Nose and Duel Fanfare.” 
Among the record’s attributes is it: 
attractiveness for young children 
who — at least in one household — 
invariably poke their heads into the 
room to see what’s going on anc 
stay awhile to listen. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


| eee so often want their sons to be the reali- 
zation of what they have dreamed of for them- 
selves, and so often the sons fail to comply. My 
father, in his early manhood, had been a tall 
string bean, given to fancy waistcoats and suits of 
broad stripes which caused his sisters-in-law to 
refer to “Eddy’s shouting clothes.” At Pingry 
he had played a porous second base, which was 
the closest he ever came to athletic distinction. 
He was quick-tempered, and very inept with any 
tool, but he was a master designer and salesman 
of cotton fabrics, a witty end man in the annual 
minstrel shows at the country club, and a charm- 
ing host. For me, the eldest of his six children, he 
had big ideas, yet as I was the smallest boy in my 
class straight through school and halfway through 
college — when I pulled out for the war — I could 
never fulfill his expectations, which I am sure was 
a cause for regret on both sides. He kept hoping 
that, like a mushroom, overnight I might some- 
how and suddenly grow into a plunging halfback 
or at least a fleet quarter-miler. Indeed, my nose 
and ears gave promise that this might happen, for 
they were standard equipment for a six-footer, 
but the rest of me was a coxswain, and it was 
Dad’s bad luck that not until the summer of Ver- 
dun when I was in the French Army and far 
beyond his personal observation did I actually 
begin to sprout. 

Does a boy mature faster when favored by 
parental approval, or when he has to bite on the 
granite of his father’s misgiving? Musicians and 
other prodigies would probably testify to the 
former, but I suspect it is the lot of us common 
folk to come slowly to self-confidence, moving 
obliquely and usually in despite of our father’s 
wishes. We know what he wants, but nature by 
some perversity has made it difficult or impossible 
for us to please him. We have to go our own way 
at our own pace, and in the contest between a 
father’s aspiration and a son’s groping lies the 
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making of stories which only a few like Samuel 
Butler have unlocked. 

In the recapture of boyhood which forms the 
substance of the opening stories in CHILDREN AND 
OTHERS (Harcourt, Brace & World, $5.95), JAMES 
Goutp Cozzens has been remarkably successful 
in depicting the light years which separate a boy’s 
world from that of the grown-ups. The stories are 
told from the point of view of the boy, and what 
makes them so fresh is Mr. Cozzens’ ability to 
catch the novelty of experience, the impression- 
able details of the summer courtship, for instance, 
which John, age nine, detects between Fred Sav- 
age, the middle-aged composer, and young Laura 
Willis, on whom John himself has a crush. John’s 
father is a man of stern nature, and in his company 
the boy is hypersensitive; when taken to see his 
grandfather, who has just lost his shirt in the stock 
market, it is the boy who perceives the sadness 
and futility of old age and who bursts into tears at 
what he cannot explain. He is horrified by the 
way his father drives (‘‘he drove as badly as most 
people who had grown up before there were cars 
to drive”), and when his father reprimands him 
for his low marks, John’s defense is so infuriating 
that only Mother’s intervention prevents a thrash- 
ing. What gives these stories their insight and de- 
light is the boy’s frank view of the adult world, and 
when John inadvertently becomes the listener at a 
private supper party which his father on the spur 
of the moment gives to one of his old girls, the 
picture of the past which John infers from their 
talk is as shrewd as it is funny. 

Children and Others is divided into five parts, 
and in the second, the spotlight shifts to a school 
which might be Kent and to the feuds and perse- 
cutions little different from the days of Stalky and 
Company between a bright boy like Benson Smith 
— known as Smith III — and Dr. Holt the head- 
master, whose unalterable pledge was that he 
would never expel a boy when enraged. Smith 
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III taxes this resolve to the utmost in his off- 
bounds attention to Mrs. Delancey, and the 
chastisement he receives leaves him with the 
quiet confidence that in the years to come he will 
revenge himself on Dr. Holt. Many a private in 
the war felt this way about his top sergeant, but 
when the time comes for the payoff, revenge, as 
we all know, is easily disarmed. 

Then come two sections, War Between the 
States and Love and Kisses, about the seniors who 
are leaving to enlist in 1917; and in the last, Eyes 
to See, Mr. Cozzens is concerned with those who 
are finding themselves in early maturity. These 
stories were written over a period of twenty-four 
years, and in their sequence they deal shrewdly 
and sympathetically with what we think of as 
normal Americans. The neuroses which we asso- 
ciate with Salinger and Mailer do not cry aloud 
in these pages, although the causes for grief and 
the sting of defeat are here to be felt. I admire 
Mr. Cozzens for the power of his characterization, 
for the subtlety with which his sympathy lights up 
the ancient conflict between the old and young, 
and for the value which he places on integrity. 


RUSSIA AND THE GRAND DESIGN 


At the behest of the late Ted Patrick, the editor 
of Holiday, Colonel LAURENS VAN DER Post re- 
cently undertook the longest single journey 
throughout the Soviet Union by someone not a 
Communist. His qualifications for such a survey 
were his previous experiences as a native-born 
traveler throughout Africa and in Japan, his cam- 
paign and captivity in Southeast Asia, his reading 
and listening knowledge of Russian, his reputation 
for calm-minded assessment and a facility for 
description secured by his earlier and brilliant 
book Venture to the Interior. His new findings, so 
agreeably and penetratingly recorded in A VIEW OF 
ALL THE RUSSIAS (Morrow, $5.95), make this the 
most reasonable and comprehensive contempo- 
rary account of the Soviet Union in English. 

An inquiring and sympathetic conversationalist 
who never hesitates to be downright, Colonel Van 
der Post seized upon any chance encounter — and 
there were many — as the possibility for a meet- 
ing of minds. On the long flight from Moscow to 
Alma-Ata, he ran into the implacable line of 
propaganda, as he so often did; but one of the 
three Russians confronting him was a mature 
scientist who knew America well, and while the 
others slept, he and the Colonel exchanged views 
about the power of people to control their rulers; 
about one of the Colonel’s favorite proverbs: 
“All men tend to become the thing they oppose” 
(“I believe we have just escaped that kind of 
tyranny in the Soviet Union,” said the Russian); 
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and about the vastness and beauty of Russia, in 
words of singular candor. 

In relaxed yet critical talks such as he had with 
the African and South American graduate stu- 
dents in Tashkent, he found the same reciprocity, 
and on numberless occasions his firmness in deal- 
ing with the “love-hate emotion” which Russians 
have for America resulted in telling disclosures of 
prejudice and curiosity. Whenever he brought 
up the subject of the Russian empire and the satel- 
lites, he was quick to detect the unease which fol- 
lowed however brief an allusion to Hungary. 

His comments on the human responses to the 


Soviet system are full of juice. He went to see the — 


circus in every capital he visited, and he tells of 
the release which it affords the Russian people in 
the clowning and the “togetherness” and in their 
universal love for animals. He is constantly de- 
pressed by the imposed, stunning uniformity of 


the architecture. He compares the factory condi- 


tions under which the women work at the great 
cotton mills of Tashkent with those which are so 
much more favorable in Lancashire or Osaka. 
He attends English classes in the boarding schools 
and notices the aptitude the students have for 
linguistics and for the sound of a foreign tongue, 
and when he discovers that they are reading 
aloud from Uncle Tom’s Cabin and from Dickens, 
he explains to the professor, in the presence of 
the class, that they would be laughed at if they 
spoke that way today. “Why?” asked the profes- 
sor. “‘Because’’ said the Colonel, “that manner of 
speaking and living went out of existence more 
than one hundred years ago.” 

Throughout the book, he is fitting together, 
link by link, the grand design. He notes that 
Tashkent is to be the control center of the empire 
in Russian Asia. He notes in careful detail the 
training of the Young Pioneers, of whom today 
there are more than forty million. He notes the 
astronomical number of boarding schools, in- 
creasing each year, which strip the child from the 
parents’ influence, instill an unquestioning obedi- 
ence to the State, and which are Khrushchev’s 
way of avoiding juvenile delinquency. He notes 
the new world of mines and industries in the Don 
Basin, which make the Ruhr or the Black Coun- 
try of England miniature by comparison, and 
which, he says, in time to come may give Russia 
the industrial supremacy it is seeking. He notes 
the almost universal assumption that Soviet values 
are absolute, and the pernicious anemia of art for 
the masses. And in the finest descriptive passage 
of the book, he finds himself exhausted and ap- 
palled by the power and regimentation of the 
May Day celebrations, in which 700,000 partici- 
pated in Kharkov. This is a book to be read 
slowly, with fascination, and to be remembered. 


(Advertisement ) 





Robert C. Weaver is probably better 
known for nearly being a member 
~ of President Kennedy’s Cabinet than 
< are a number of the people who 
~ actually made it. The reasons for his 
< renown can be almost equally di- 
_ vided between his being a Negro 
~ and the fact that his prospective post 
_—Secretary for Urban Affairs—was 
one whose creation alarmed many 
- Americans. 
It’s a shame that all the emotions 
swirling around the man, and the 
_ job he didn’t get, obscured the very 
~ real qualities he might have brought 
into the Cabinet. These qualities 
“are now readily apparent in Mr. 
Weavers new book, “The Urban 
Complex,” a highly effective analysis 
` of city life and human values. 
Mr. Weavers knowledge of the 
scientific aspects of cities and their 
inhabitants is impressive: he knows 
all the studies, is familiar with the 
- trends, and is able to present a co- 
~ herent picture of both the present 
and the future of the American 
metropolis. In addition, his singular, 
~ detached human-ness enables him 
always to remember that what he’s 
talking about is people—us and our 
- children. 


As Mr. Weaver points out early in 
--“The Urban Complex,” our cities 
must be healthy, viable entities or 
the country literally cannot survive. 
_ Mr. Weaver’s fine contribution here 
is to present, in straightforward, un- 
affected prose, how we got where 
we are, and what paths are still open 
to us. 


In the heat and violence of a city 
“summer, it’s good to know that there 
are still Robert Weavers, who can 
_ devote loving thought to “The Ur- 


ban Complex.” 
A.L. Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


“The Urban Complex” by Robert C. 

~ Weaver ($4.95) is published by 
Doubleday & Company, 575 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. Copies are available at your 
local bookseller, including any of the 
32 Doubleday Book Shops, one of 
which is located at 1331 E Street 
N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 
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Reader’s Choice 
By WILLIAM BARRETT 


With each novel, STEPHEN BIR- 
MINGHAM carves a surer place for 
himself among the more accom- 
plished of our younger writers. 
THOSE HARPER WOMEN (McGraw- 
Hill, $5.95) is his fourth and most 
subtle and ambitious novel to date. 
Once again his subject has to do 
with society and social rank, money, 
and the intricate play of family and 
personal relationships among the 
rich and wellborn, as he traces the 
varying fortunes of the Harper clan 
through four generations. 

Old Meredith Harper made his 
fortune in sugar on the island of 
St. Thomas around the turn of the 
century. It was a brutal period, and 
the planters did not always use the 
most genteel means to get what they 
wanted from the natives; but Mere- 
dith was more than a match for any 
of them in ruthlessness. His domi- 
neering will drove the first of the 
Harper women, his wife, Dolly, to 
drink; and he despotically arranged 
the marriage of his daughter, Edith. 
Old Meredith and his money are the 
long shadows that tower over all the 
Harper women. 

We first see Edith as a perky old 
lady of seventy-four, still very much 
herself, locally famous on the island 
as a “character.” It is Edith’s mem- 
ory, as it ranges over the past, that 
holds together all the threads of the 
story. Mr. Birmingham moves con- 
tinuously and deftly back and forth 
from past to present, and the whole 
effect is of a thick album of family 
photographs that have suddenly and 
vividly come to life. Edith is joined 
by her granddaughter, Leona, who 
at twenty-seven has gone through 
three marriages and three divorces 
and has come back to the island to 
find herself or to see if there is any- 
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thing in her to find. The Harper 
money hasn’t done her much good 
either; all her life it has been a 
cushioning that has left her spoiled 
and erratic. 

The final irony is that the money, 
which has ruled their lives, vanishes. 
Harold, Edith’s younger brother, 
who is in charge of the family’s 
finances in New York, has been 
speculating on the market, and he 
is forced to flee the country. The 
collapse of the fortune rounds out 
the saga of the Harper women — or 
perhaps not, since Leona is on her 
way to New York to start life afresh. 

Mr. Birmingham handles his 
women characters so superbly that 
his men, with the exception of old 
Meredith, seem by comparison 
rather flat. Perhaps, since this is the 
story of the Harper women, they 
must overshadow the others. Still, 
it might have heightened their story 
if the men in their lives had had a 
complexity and depth to match their 
own. 


HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD 


Sometimes the farther we travel 
the closer we get to home. JOHN 
KNOwLEs, the very gifted author of 
that fine novel A Separate Peace, had 
begun to have perplexed feelings 
about his native United States and 
decided he needed to get away from 
it to see it more clearly. He had al- 
ready lived for a while in Europe, 
but this time he needed to enter a 
milieu vastly different — the Arab 
world of the Near East. DOUBLE 
vision (Macmillan, $4.95) is a sen- 
sitive and perceptive account, grace- 
fully written, of what he discovered 
on his travels. 

Passing through England, he ad- 
mired the civilized British respect 
for institutions and law. But this 
admiration was marred by a fright- 
ening little encounter with British 
prudery, that less positive side of the 
national character against which 
D. H. Lawrence had _ inveighed. 
Undressed to his shorts, he lay down 
for an afternoon nap in his hotel 
room, perceived he had not drawn 
the blinds, and got up to do so. 
Some minutes later his nap was in- 
terrupted by a knock on the door, 
and two plainclothesmen began to 
grill him. The charge, he learned 
presently, was indecent exposure, 
and the complaint had been made 
by a woman across the street. The 
thought of that woman with her dis- 


turbed imagination, glued to her 
window for just such a momentary 
sight, made him pack in haste for 
the desert, where at least the air 
would be clean. 

The Arabs are more at peace with 
their instincts, though they lack the 
British capacity for stable institu- 
tions and law. ‘The Near East he 
found ‘‘a_ paralyzed battlefield,” 
where the feverish effort at moderni- 
zation is in conflict with the im- 
memorial Arab feeling that time has 
stood still since the days of their 
great empire. One reason why Is- 
rael is so disliked by the Arabs is 
that its presence is a goad that 
prods the Arabs into the twentieth 
century. 

Back home, Mr. Knowles found 
that the face of America wore a new 
look. Here was a country that as a 
whole was engaged in saying yes to 
the future as no other society he had 
seen. Yet with all its achievements, 
American life seemed to have no 
deep regard for the individual; and 
despite our much vaunted together- 
ness, Mr. Knowles found everywhere 
a secret and pervasive loneliness. 
These discoveries are neither revo- 
lutionary nor new, but Mr. Knowles 
perceives them with a freshness of 
detail that is convincing. 


Partisans of the oyster can argue 
for hours over the respective merits 
of the Chesapeake, Gulf, or Col- 
chester varieties; but according to 
ELEANOR CLARK in THE OYSTERS OF 
LOCMARIAQUER (Pantheon, $4.95), 
the absolute pearls of the species are 
those harvested at the tip of Brit- 
tany. Miss Clark, who was living in 
that region with her husband, the 
novelist Robert Penn Warren, be- 
came so fascinated with the oyster 
industry that she chose it as a focal 
point for exploring the history and 
traditions of the region. 

While we Americans are in the 
process of exhausting our best oyster 
beds, the natives of the Breton pen- 
insula sedulously farm and replenish 
theirs. With so many natural ene- 
mies — crabs, mussels, drill snails, 
and starfish — it is a wonder the 
oyster has survived at all. Its most 
implacable foe, however, has been 
man himself, ruthlessly cleaning out 
whole beds without any effort at 
restoration. Whether Americans are 
capable of the infinite patience of 
the Breton cultivators remains to 
be seen. ‘Their oysters are not only 
planted in ‘“‘farms” but are removed 
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ALEXANDER KING says: 
“Stanley Elkin 
has written the 
finest first novel 
of this decade, 
and all those 
who cared for 
Catch-22 have 
great reason 
to rejoice 
once more.” 
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Boswell 


A wildly satiric modern comedy about a 
celebrity-chasing rogue whose name just 
happens to be James Boswell 


By STANLEY ELKIN 
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treasure hunting at the bottom of the sea 


The Lost Ships 


by Peter Throckmorton 


This is the story of one of the most remarkable treasure 
hunts ever launched: the quest for a Bronze Age ship, 
sunk in sixteen fathoms of water off the Turkish coast 
more than three thousand years ago. In THE Lost SHIPS 
the reader accompanies Peter Throckmorton and his 
expedition of Turkish sponge divers and university pro- 
fessors through two summers of exciting undersea 
exploration. With their exhilaration at finally locating 
the oldest known ship, and their experiences raising the 
delicate store of antiquities, the reader participates in a 
success story that is unique in the annals of exploration 
and high adventure. Illustrated with 76 photographs. 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book ne 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 








THE LUCKIEST $7 
| EVER SPENT 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the best articles I’d ever 
read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in- 
ventions, new industries and new ways 
of increasing my income. Also I got ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me $7. It was the luckiest 
$7 I ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
of dollars ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,500 to 
$30,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in the U.S., The Journal 
is printed daily in seven cities from coast 
to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this ad 


with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you.. 


Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. AM-8 





A program for 
the control 
of conflict 

between the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. 


A senior research analyst at 
the Institute for Defense 
Analyses asks us to re-exam- 
ine our own attitude—as 
individuals and as a nation. 
“Intelligent, well-informed, 
and at the same time realistic 
and humane.” —c. P. SNOW 


A STRATEGY 
OF INTER- 


DEPENDENCE 
by Vincent P. Rock 


$7.50 at all bookstores 
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| to different waters for different sea- 
| sonings, and they are even subjected 
to an elaborate process to make sure | 





they will stay clamped during ship- | 


ment. 

Miss Clark has written more than 
a tribute to the succulent mollusk 
and its cultivators. Her book ram- 
bles casually and engagingly into 
the legends and ancient literature of 
the Bretons, evoking the strange past 
of this magically haunted peninsula. 
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KEN KeEsey’s first novel, One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest, was as 
large, sprawling, and vital as the 
Pacific Northwest, where its action 
was located. In his second novel, 
SOMETIMES A GREAT NOTION (Viking, 
$7.50), the writing has become more 
tortuous and self-involved. 

Old Henry Stamper has estab- 


| lished his own lumber empire around 
| the town of Wakonda, Oregon. He 


has two sons: Hank, chip of the old 


| block, a raw and aggressive frontiers- 
| man; and Lee, sensitive and intro- 


verted like his mother. The story 


turns on the struggle between the | 


| two brothers, and, particularly, Lee’s 


desperate efforts to measure up to 
the prowess of his older brother. 
Lee has been away for years at East- 
ern schools, but he comes home at 
Hank’s summons because the Stamp- 
er empire is threatened by the unions, 


and in time of crisis the whole family 


must come together. Lee’s deeper 


reason for returning is that he wishes | 


to find his own roots and extricate 
himself from big brother’s shadow on 
their home ground. 

Mr. Kesey gives us so much of 
Lee’s inner monologues that the 


character begins to be boringly nar- | 
mu- | 


cissistic and self-indulgent. A 
tual attraction grows between Lee 
and Hank’s wife, Viv, who also has 
cultural hankerings amid the raw 
life of a lumbering camp. Lee 
chooses to gain a victory over his 
brother by seducing Viv. Hank sus- 
pects, and may even know. ‘The 
two come to blows; but in this 
brutal fight, Lee, by standing up to 
his brother, is initiated into the vio- 
lent Stamper clan. The two shake 


| hands, and when last seen, are riding 
| the logs together, against the dangers 


of flood and weather, downstream to 
market. 

Though the story has many im- 
probabilities and clichés, Mr. Kesey 


is able to invest it with a throbbing 
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A first priority in the 
“war on poverty” 


NIGHT COMES TO 
THE CUMBERLANDS 


A Biography of 
a Depressed Area 


By HARRY M. CAUDILL 


“The story of how the rich and 
beautiful land of the Cumber- 
land Plateau was changed into 


an ugly, poverty-ridden place 
of desolation, peopled mainly 
by the broken in spirit and 
body. One hopes that NIGHT 


COMES TO THE CUMBER- 
LANDS will be widely read.” 
—N.Y. Times Book Review. 
illustrated. $6.75 
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and convulsive life. Since he now re- 
sides in California, he appears to 
have been infected with some of the 
formless inflation of the beatnik 
school around San Francisco; but 
his talent seems strong enough to 
survive such temporary aberrations. 


JAcK GELBER’S play, The Connec- 
tion, was a great success on the off- 
Broadway stage and even attained 
acclaim abroad. ‘Though tedious, 
and containing many spots of awk- 
ward overwriting, it nevertheless 
showed the marks of a genuine and 
original talent. That talent is much 
surer of itself now in Mr. Gelber’s first 
novel, ON 1cE (Macmillan, $4.95). 

Manny Fells, like everybody else 
in this story, is on ice — that is, 
playing it cool while waiting for 
Godot or the likely break that will 
change things. In the meantime he 
has to pay the rent, and after cooking 
up a bogus résumé, he lands a job as 
a camera salesman at a large subur- 
ban discount house. He has really 
been hired to spy on his fellow em- 
ployees to find out who has been rob- 
bing the till. This job is typical of 
Manny and his life; he is always be- 
twixt and between: on the edge of 
society and on the fringe of Bohemia. 
Working as a fink, Manny is 
brought into contact with Al and 
Fred, two correspondence-school 
gumshoes from the agency that has 
hired him, and the antics of this pair 
provide some very low-keyed but 
effective comedy that is quite the 
best part of the book. 

Manny falls out of favor, and the 
job evaporates; but, armed with an- 
other bogus résumé and a respecta- 
ble suit, he gets a job on the house 
organ of an enormous corporation, 
and he seems at last to be on his 
way. In the meantime he has at- 
tended, always with a cool eye, any 
number of beatnik parties that were 
typical of the mid-1950s, and he has 
acquired a girl, Louise, though his 
relationship with her is so casual and 
noncommittal that it can hardly be 
called a romance. 

Because he does not inflate his 
material, Mr. Gelber has produced 
one of the best, if understated, por- 
traits of what the beat generation 
was really like. Discarding the 
breast-thumping and orgiastic tones 
of some of his literary brethren, he 
seems to be suggesting that the beats, 
far from being in the grasp of some 
cosmic truth, were merely very dis- 
placed young people marking time 


"But Why Did You Join 
The CATHOLIC Church?” 


People are often stunned when they 
see a relative or friend “turn Catholic.” 


They can understand why someone 
might change from one non-Catholic 
faith to another, but to the Catholic 
religion—how could he do it? How, 
they wonder, can anyone of non-Cath- 
olic origin and background make such 
a choice when there are so many other 
faiths to choose from? 


Thousands of converts join the 
world-wide Catholic Church every 
year. And there is no simple explana- 
tion of why they do so. Sometimes they 
are distinguished people whose con- 
version makes headlines and who can 
when asked, give an articulate and con- 
vincing explanation. But more often 
these converts are just average people 
who have been moved by a combina- 
tion of convictions. 


In either case, it involves a difficult 
and momentous decision .. . a decision 
no sensible person would make out of 
mere curiosity or as a passing fancy. It 
means, in many cases, the forsaking of 
long-held views antagonistic to Cath- 
olicity...in others, a radical change 
to doctrinal beliefs once considered 
incredible to the prospective convert. 


It can be generally said, of course, 
that some converts are attracted to 
Catholicity by the apostolic origin of 
the Church... by its world-wide unity 
of creed and worship ...by its Sacra- 
ments and distinctive form of ritual... 
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by the authority claimed for its head, ! 
the Pope, as the Vicar of Christ on 
earth... by the whole system of truths. 
which it prescribes for its people as a 
way of life. 


But if you want a more intimate and 
specific understanding of why so many 
people decide to “turn Catholic,” let 
these converts tell you in their own 
words. A number of them do so in a 
new pamphlet just off the press, a copy — 
of which we will be happy to send you 
on request and without charge. 


Perhaps you will see in these stories 
a spiritual situation not unlike your 
own...and possibly a decision to in- 
vestigate the claims of the Catholic 
Church may make sense to you after — 
you learn why these other former non- — 
Catholics decided to make such an in- 
quiry. In any case, you'll be thrilled to — 
see how the grace of God can work in 
the hearts of men when they seek sin- 
cerely for spiritual truth. 


Write today for this new pocket- — 
size pamphlet containing such titles as 
“God Kept Tugging at My Heart”... 
“I Wanted to Believe”... “From Saint 
to Sinner’... “My Search for the Real 
Church” ... “My Religious Fulfill- 
ment” and others. They are all inter- 
esting personal accounts that will touch © 
your heart, make sense to your reason. 
Write today ...ask for Pamphlet No. 
B-27. Nobody will call on you. 
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I Never Promised You 


a Rose Garden 


By HANNAH GREEN. An electrifying 
novel of the emotional rebirth of a young 


- schizophrenic. “A marvelous job . . . con- « 
vincing and emotionally gripping.” —New © 


York Times Book Review. “A timely and 
timeless novel of authentic excellence.” — 
-Chicago Tribune. 2nd large printing. $4.95 


The Night Watchman 


By SIMONNE JACQUEMARD. Winner 
~ of the 1962 Renaudot Prize, this is “an ex- 
_traordinary example of an ultramodernist 
- novel treated in the prevalent French 
‘avant-garde manner...excellently written 
,.. fascinating reading.” —JANET FLANNER 
in The New Yorker. $3.95 


-Both Sides of the Ocean 


A RUSSIAN WRITER'S TRAVELS IN 
ITALY AND THE UNITED STATES 


‘By VIKTOR NEKRASOV. The headline- 
' making book that almost caused its au- 
thor’s expulsion from the Communist 
party! “Pert, penetrating observations. ... 
- For Americans interested in knowing how 
Broadway, Hollywood films, abstract art, 
impressionism in the theater, modern ar- 
chitecture, and iconoclastic youngsters af- 
fect an intelligent young Russian writer, 
this is the book.”—HARRISON E. SALISBURY, 
New York Times. $4.50 


At all bookstores 
HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
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while they were keeping an eye out 
for the main chance. 


POLITICAL VAUDEVILLE 


The political novel in the past has 
provided some of the major speci- 
mens of the genre. Lately we have 
had quite a spate of them, and that 
would seem to be all to the good, 
since politics is one of the most hu- 
man of activities and its behind-the- 
scenes intricacies can stir up the 
deepest human conflicts. Unfortu- 


nately, the new political novel seems 


to have already settled into the 
most rigid of stereotypes. 

The prefabricated pattern runs 
like this: Candidate A, usually a 
candidate for the presidency, has 
some guilty secret in his past, and 
the action turns on whether he will 
face up to the public revelation of it 
or quit. Further complication can 
be added by saddling Candidate B 
with a guilty past. In THE 480 (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $5.00), EUGENE BURDICK 
has added a secret sin of Candidate 
A’s wife, which, if revealed, would 
destroy her publicly. With this 
brilliant stroke the possibilities of 
the new political novel become prac- 
tically unlimited. 

Mr. Burdick has coauthored two 
previous best sellers, The Ugly Amert- 
can and Fail-Safe, which maintained 
a brisk and readable pace, and made 
their impact because they were 
topically relevant. A certain brisk 
efficiency is still to be found in his 
new book, and there is even a con- 
siderable suspense generated as to 
who is going to get the nomination; 
but the characters are such paste- 
board puppets that we cease to care 
very much about the serious thesis 
they are supposed to illustrate. 

This thesis is that an ‘‘under- 
ground” of behavioral scientists, op- 
erating with computers, is going to 
take over American politics. ‘The 
title of the book derives from the 480 
categories of region, religion, race, 
income, and so forth, into which the 
pollsters have divided the American 
electorate. Take a proper sample of 
each category, feed the data to the 
computer, and you can come up 
with the neatly packaged person- 
ality who will satisfy the majority 
and win the presidential election. 

Mr. Burdick is so much the jour- 
nalist at grips with immediate mate- 
rial that he does not write about 
some imaginary political race of the 
future but about the forthcoming 
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Republican convention of 1964. It 
is unfortunate that the book was on 
press at the time of the Oregon and 
California primaries, when the poll- 
sters took a very bad licking. If Mr. 
Burdick had waited a little longer, 
he might not have written this 
novel at all. 

Still, he should have some exper- 
tise about the computer; after all, 
he seems to command a fully auto- 
mated typewriter. 


“ALL THOSE DEAD VOICES” 


The biographical and autobio- 
graphical writings of Ben HECHT 
have always seemed to me more in- 
teresting than his fiction. His novels 
and stories are clever and deft, with 
apt turns of phrase and insight; but 
in dealing with real people, Hecht 
was on much more solid ground. 
In LETTERS FROM BOHEMIA (Double- 
day, $4.50), a collection of memoirs 
about some dead friends completed 
just before his own death, the clever- 
ness has fallen to one side in the most 
moving book he ever wrote. 

The letters from these friends — 
Sherwood Anderson, H. L. Mencken, 
George Grosz, George Antheil, Gene 
Fowler, among others — are inter- 
esting in themselves, but they are 
merely the occasions for Hecht’s 
sensitive reminiscences of each, which 
are really the heart of the book. ‘The 
portrait of Anderson is perhaps the 
most penetrating, and any interpret- 
er of Anderson’s work henceforth 
will need to consult it. Anderson, 
Hecht says, is really to be under- 
stood as a kind of ballad singer, a 
man who spoke always as if he were 
accompanying himself on a guitar, 
and out of that incantatory voice 
came the evocative power of his best 
stories. Hecht learned Mencken’s 
surprising secret on one visit; the 
great journalist, who in taking the 
whole American scene as his prov- 
ince seemed to be in constant contact 
with all manner of men, was in 
reality a very lonely person. 

The man who was closest to Hecht 
— Charles MacArthur, with whom 
he coauthored The Front Page — 
turns out to be the hardest to recall, 
for something of himself, which he 
cannot now bring back, was buried 
with his dead friend. Here Hecht’s 
lament becomes most lyrical and 
poignant, not so much for the dead 
as for the living, who have been 
abandoned by their departed friends 
to an incurable loneliness. 


POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


THE PLANT, THE WELL, THE ANGEL 
(Knopf, $5.95) contains three long 
stories by the young Greek author 
Vassilis Vassilikos. They concern, 
respectively, a plant, a well, and an 
angel; they are written in a pseudo- 
matter-of-fact style with a wealth of 
corroborative detail; and they are 
the most exuberantly fantastic, in- 
ventive, resourceful, and surprising 
tales I have read in a long time. The 
plant puts an entire shoddy apart- 
ment house out of commission. The 
well, an object of sinister reputation, 
proves a fraud. The angel writes his 
rueful memoirs while learning to 
use his wings in a training camp that 
is a parody of all earthly military 
establishments. All of these objects 
— if an angel can be counted an 
object — of course represent some- 
thing else: the empty forms of a dead 
society, the force of youthful rebel- 
lion, the isolation of the artist. But 
regardless of the symbolic meaning 
that can be read into them, these 
tales stand first of all as stories, in 
which things keep happening with 
beguiling rapidity and conviction. 
They have the true mythmaking 
magic, in that the impossible follow- 
ing the improbable merely increases 
the reader’s belief in the whole. 

RANDALL JARRELL’S THE BAT-POET 
(Macmillan, $2.75), with amusing 
misty pictures by MAURICE SENDAK, 
is a small book in the tradition of 
The Wind in the Willows. Written for 
children, it can be read with pleasure 
and profit by adults. Mr. Jarrell’s 
bat is a positively touching study of a 
beginning poet —earnest, bewil- 
dered, doubtful of his talent, and 
ignorant of technique, but having, 
as his verses prove, a touch. He 
confers with the mockingbird, an 
established poetical authority. What 
happens is just what happens to peo- 
ple in such a situation, and the more 
the reader knows about authors, the 
funnier this book becomes. It is 
really much too sly and clever to be 
confined to juveniles. 

PORTRAIT OF A GENERAL (Knopf, 
$8.95) by Wirttram B. Wittcox, 
professor of history at the University of 
Michigan, is a solid, straightforward 
biography of Sir Henry Clinton, the 
British general who got stuck with 


the last years of the American Revo- 
lution. Clinton was something of a 
wit, but he was neither a notably 
successful commander nor particu- 
larly interesting in other respects. 
In one way, however, he may be 
considered Britain’s revenge for John 
Adams. The man never threw away 
a piece of writing in his life. He 
therefore left a mass of records, all 
fearsomely illegible. ‘These papers 
Professor Willcox has patiently de- 
coded and converted into a biogra- 
phy of considerable interest — al- 
though the interest derives from 
Clinton’s circumstances rather than 
from his own character. At the end 
of the book, which is a perfectly 
orthodox factual job up to that point, 
Mr. Willcox, with the assistance of 
Professor Frederick Wyatt, chief of 
the Psychological Clinic of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has attached a 
psychological interpretation of the 
quirks in Clinton’s mind which led 
him to quarrel with most of his col- 
leagues, push at the wrong moment, 
and relax when he should have bus- 
tled. This appendix adds nothing 
genuine to the understanding of 
Clinton and is based on no docu- 
mentation worth mentioning. One 
could argue, on more solid evidence, 
that Clinton, who played the fiddle 
and spent a surprising sum on the 
latest and best music of his day, was 
a chamber music addict. This is a 
real disease, as anyone who has ever 
encountered a case will agree. It is 
conceivable that Clinton’s periods 
of military languor coincided with 
the availability of a cello, a viola, 
and a second fiddle, while his periods 
of exacerbation resulted from the 
lack of these necessities. Aside from 
this objection, Portrait of a General is 
good work and good reading. 

THE AFRICAN PAST (Atlantic—Little 
Brown, $7.95) is an anthology 
of African writing collected and 
edited by Bast Davinson. Mr. Da- 
vidson, an authority on African 
history and an enthusiastic admirer 
of African achievements, has under- 
taken to prove that precolonial 
Africa was no illiterate backwater 
but rather an energetic, well-organ- 
ized network of differing societies 
which produced, either locally or 
through the reports of Arab travelers, 
a body of writing of general inter- 
national interest. He succeeds well 
in this aim, turning up among other 
engaging authors a Muslim religious 
authority who sounds as agitated 
as any Victorian missionary. 
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The summer lina 
is the most propi- i 
tious for the birth — 
of a new book. 
: There are just as 
many reviewers on hand, there © 
are even more bookstores open, — 
the advertising spaces are airier à 
and the need for hostess gifts 
continuously present. Only the 
competition is diminished in — 
quantity. T 
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In such a season distinctive ~ 
books are conversation sparkers. 
Indeed, the critics lead ota 
provocatively — 


the new novel by Louis Auchin- 4 
closs, The Rector of Justin - 
($4. 95) is “the richest of his 
books and one of the best school — 5 
novels I’ve ever read . . . witty, 
perceptive and beautifully writ- 


Peek 





ten,” said John Mason Brown, — 
$ 

PS 

Before the Colors RY 
Fade: Portrait of a AA 
Soldier, George S. vai 
Patton, Jr. by his g 


nephew Fred Ayer, ; 
Jr. ($6.00) is considered a “beau- _ 
tifully written memoir . . . the © 
most authentic portrait of Gen- — 
eral Patton I have seen in print,” | 
by Martin Blumenson. “More — 
than a picture of the general, it — 
is a privileged view of the man — 
within his intimate circle of © 
family and friends. As a result, 
the well-known paradoxes of the 


Patton character have been 
made intelligible.” Ai 
And Martin Dubermans In ~ 


White America (cloth $3.95, — 
paper $1.75), the text and sup- — 
porting documents on which — 
the moving off-Broadway drama | 
is based, has received unusual ~ 
attention. Among others, Life — 
felt that “Jn White America ~ 
moves an audience to tears be- — 
cause it is not a play but a doc- 
umentation of real life. Art does 
not reflect life in this case: it is 
life, more eloquent 
and provoking than 
any drama that pre- 
sents the Negro’s 
case.” 
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An I nvitation ...TO SHARE IN AN IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING PROJECT* THAT BRINGS THE 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF 








O create this monumental work, the 

services of over 600 experts—geographers, 
listorians, photographers, writers, editors, 
ranslators, art historians, geologists, econ- 
mists and other scholars from universities 
nd colleges in the United States and Europe 
-have so far been required. The financial 
nvestment in this project amounts to 
8,000,000 over a period of seven years. And 
he work is still going on. 


When the Library is completed, it will 
ontain over 600 maps in black and white and 
ull colors—hundreds of charts, diagrams and 
trraphs — over 3,000 photographs and art 
‘eproductions in full colors — over 5,000 pic- 
üres in vibrant duotone—and over 4,000,000 
vords of factual, enlightening, delightfully 
‘eadable text. 

A UNIQUELY DIFFERENT PORTRAIT OF 
* EACH COUNTRY AND ITS PEOPLES 
‘hrough breathtaking color pictures and 
hrilling text you will see and read the story 
f each nation’s culture, its history, beliefs 
nd traditions, the manners, food, clothing 
nd housing of its people—literature, theater, 
ausic, cinema, dance—the very thoughts and 
mbitions that give a country its particular 
lallmark. Here, too, are its resources, geog- 
aphy, economy, brilliantly set forth with 
aaps and charts that bring the facts to 
ibrant life. Ordinarily one volume of this 
abrary will be devoted to one country; 
ometimes a number of countries, geograph- 
tally and culturally related, will be com- 
‘ined in one book; and occasionally a second 
‘olume will be required to cover a particu- 
arly important and complex nation, such as 
he U.S., France or Russia. 


“A CULTURALLY REWARDING CRUISE TO EVERY 
CONTINENT—EVERY LAND, COUNTRY, TERRITORY, 
COLONY AND TRUSTEESHIP! 


‘he Library takes you to the ruins of 
*ersepolis, the palace started by Darius the 


Great about 518 B.C. It shows you the gold- 
covered pagodas and shrines of the countries 
of Indonesia. You attend Spain’s Holy Week 
with its dramatic pageantry. You visit Lon- 
don’s Tate Gallery, stroll along the Seine, 
spend a thrilling night in Kenya’s “Tree- 
tops” hotel. You stand in Rome’s Forum— 
in the Kremlin—at the rim of Grand Canyon 
— under California’s millenia-old Sequoia 
trees. In fact, you could spend years travel- 
ing around the world and not see one-tenth, 
one-hundredth of the sights and highlights 
spread out for you in the Illustrated Library 
of the World and Its Peoples. 


You’ll meet the people of the world in their 
unending variety: French shepherds on 
stilts—Balinese dancers—Bikini-clad beauties 
on the beaches of the world — Madrilenos 
cheering (or pelting) a bull fighter—the his- 
toric Palio horse-race ’round the town square 
at Siena, Italy—and many, many more people 
working, playing, resting and just being 
themselves. 

And suddenly you also understand the 
emotions and passions of these people—have 
a full grasp of the issues of our day because 
you know the historical background, the 
economic facts, the beliefs, prejudices and 
national ways of life on which they are 
based. 


WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION TO BUY ANYTHING, YOU AND YOUR 
FAMILY CAN OWN YOUR FIRST VOLUME OF THIS LIBRARY. SEE AND 
KNOW ALL THE COLOR — THE LIFE — THE DRAMA OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
THERE HAS NEVER BEFORE BEEN A PUBLISHING PROJECT THAT OFFERS 
YOU AS MUCH SATISFACTION, ENJOYMENT AND KNOWLEDGE AS THE 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES. 


Each volume of the Library is a goldmine 
of facts forcurrent affairs students of all ages. 


NOW, YOU MAY START TO BUILD—BOOK BY 
BOOK—A MANY-FACETED LIBRARY OF THE 
WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES 


In the very limited space of this printed page, 
we do not believe it is possible to fully 
describe the large, color-packed volumes in 
sufficient detail to convince you of the enor- 
mous value they represent. There can be no 
substitute for personal examination by you 
in your own home. That is why we offer you 
the Volume on The British Isles FREE, yours 
to keep forever. 

You may accumulate additional deluxe, 
sumptuously-bound volumes of the Library 
as they become ready (about one a month) 
at the low price of $3.98 plus a few cents for 
shipping. Each new volume will come to you 
ENTIRELY ON APPROVAL—for 7 days’ 
free examination—with no obligation to keep 
or buy. If you return the volume within the 
trial period, you pay nothing. You may can- 
cel the Plan any time you wish. Keep FREE 
Volume in any case. 

Mail coupon today to: The Greystone Press, 
Dept. AT-8, 100 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 10013. 


*Made possible through the co-operation of the Greystone Press 


in the United States and the Istituto Geografico de Agostini 
in Italy and an international group of publishers producing 
editions in various languages in France, Holland, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, South America and The 
United Kingdom. 
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AS OUR GIFT TO YOU 
THIS BEAUTIFUL 
216-PAGE VOLUME ON 


The British Isles 


two colors and full colors, Maps, Charts and Tables. Almost a 








TO BUY ADDITIONAL VOLUMES — CANCEL ANY TIME YOU WISH — KEEP 
FREE VOLUME ON THE BRITISH ISLES IN ANY CASE 
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_ The Greystone Press, Dept. AT-8, 100 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 10013 | 
Please send me ENTIRELY FREE, big colorful 216-page 
Volume (on THE BRITISH ISLES) of THE ILLUS- | 
-~ TRATED LIBRARY OF THE WORLD AND ITS PEO- | 
_ PLES. This beautiful Volume is mine to keep forever, as a 
GIFT! | 
I will also be entitled to receive each following Volume | 
of this wonderful LIBRARY project as it becomes ready | 
(about one each month). After examining each volume, I 
_may keep it at the low price of only $3.98 plus shipping, if | 
- delighted ...or I may return Volume within 7 days and | 
-owe nothing. 
I may CANCEL ANY TIME after buying as many vol- | 
umes as I wish, or none at all if I choose. And you will send | 
- no further volumes after you receive my cancellation. Accept this 
_» Mr. Volume Free, 
RS ye | See for yourself the 
k (Please Print) | beauty and excitement con- 
Address | tained within the handsomely bound 
| covers of this book. 216 fascinating pages, 
City Staen Tin | 100,000 informative words, over 200 photographs in 
Membership limited t h hold. 
Canada: 41 Bertal Road: Faronta 15, Ontario | 
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a Rooms are roomy, rates are right — and guaranteed in writing. b Parking’s 
tree. @ So are your kids. (They share your room without charge.) dl Free TV, 
radio, air-conditioning. (Many Sheratons even offer free coftee-makers, ice-cubers, 
swimming pools.) @ Nice address. Mandy, too. Sheratons are always near busi- 
ness, shopping, fun. Ë Our beverages are generous. Æ Our chefs are geniuses. 
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COAST TO COAST IN THE U.S., IN HAWAII, CANADA, JAMAICA, PUERTO RICO, VENEZUELA, NASSAU, MEXICO, ISRAEL. 
Sheraton shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services. 
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IN CASE YOU EVER DIAL 260-5171 


Pick a number. Any number that represents one of 70 million phones in the Bell System. Dial it. 
More than likely you'll be connected in seconds. You may never call it again. But the means to 
do it must always be there. O Building a communications network to provide this kind of service 
requires millions of parts, working together reliably as a unified whole. From coast to coast, more 
than 21/2 million billion interconnections are needed to provide immediate service from any- 
where to anywhere, 24 hours a day. O For performance like this, the many parts of the network 
must be designed and built with reliability and compatibility in mind. In the Bell System, this 
comes about through close teamwork between Bell Telephone Laboratories, the 21 Bell tele- 
phone companies and Western Electric, the manufacturing and supply unit. Each teammate has 
unique skills that contribute to low cost phone service that is the most reliable in the world. 
That’s why Western Electric has been, since 1882, a member of the Bell Telephone System. \=7 
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ESPECIALLY 
RECOMMENDED 


A MOVEABLE 
ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY. 
(Retail price $4.95) 





you have promised yourself to read — 
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ANY THREE for only $] 


THE TRIAL: SIMPLY BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS FROM THE CLUB DURING THE NEXT YEAR 
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629. GIDEON'S 
TRUMPET by 
ANTHONY LEWIS 
(Retail price $4.95) 


614. WHEN THE 
CHEERING STOP- 
PED by GENE SMITH 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $5.95) 





602. THE EDUCA- 
TION OF AMERI- 
CAN TEACHERS %y 
JAMES B. CONANT 
(Retail price $5) 
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627. AMERICANS 
ON EVEREST fy 
JAMES RAMSEY ULL- 
MAN. Illustrated 
(Retail price $8.95) 
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623. THE DEPUTY 
by ROLF HOCHHUTH 
(Retail price $5.95) 
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by members: Book-Dividends. Through 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


Llo recognized as a consummate politician, 
President Johnson nevertheless has surprised the 
majority of Washington observers by the skill with 
which he has included almost every major strand 
in the American heritage as he has attempted to 
gather an army of voters under his banner. Few 
Presidents have made more speeches in their first 
year than Johnson. His speeches have not often 
been distinguished for literary style or original 
ideas, but they have been distinguished for their 
~-~- restatement of the American dream. 


His critics say that he is all things to all men, 
while his supporters picture him as the great con- 
ciliator and healer in American life. It can never 
be denied that he wishes to settle every argument 
and resolve every con4ict so that the nation may 
unite behind him as the leader of what he likes to 
call “the great society.” One Washington wag 


has said Mr. Johnson is above politics and has no 


interest in partisanship: he just wants everyone 
to vote Democratic. 


Cynics claim that it is the President’s ambition 
to win more votes in November than any politician 
ever did before. That ambition helps explain the 
President’s enormous sensitivity to criticism. It al- 
so explains why he likes to speak in broad generali- 
ties and to sound a harmonious and optimistic note 
about the nation and its problems. But the cynics 
miss an essential point. Johnson is a Texan who 
for many years suffered in the knowledge that 
geography stood in the way of his becoming 
President. He also suffered from the charge that 
he was at heart a segregationist. An inner compul- 
sion makes him strive endlessly to remove all 
doubts on both scores. 


The President’s philosophy 


Two substantial themes echo in the President’s 
speeches as he carries his message around the 
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country. They are that the nation must be united, 
avoiding clashes over race, region, or class, and 
that an industrial-urban society engaged in a cold 
war cannot act as a predominantly rural society 
did in the nineteenth century. Those are basic 
elements in Mr. Johnson’s thinking. He is fond of 
pointing out that a century ago 80 percent of the 
American people lived on farms while today 70 
percent live in urban areas. 


To meet the needs of the people, the federal 
government must contribute to a solution of the 
manifold problems of modern urban life — hous- 
ing, education, welfare, mass transportation, 
health, and civil rights — and it must promote 
policies that stimulate a healthy economy. The 
President makes his points in language that can 
be easily understood. “The idea that we are 
fifty separate countries, that the federal govern- 
ment, representing the destiny of 190 million 
people, does not have a duty to meet the needs 
of the people — this idea is as out of date as the 
dinosaur,” he says. 


In almost every speech since he became Presi- 
dent, Mr. Johnson has emphasized the importance 
he attaches to equality of opportunity for all citi- 
zens. “We must now work to show the American 
people that our test of greatness will come not from 
open conflicts between fellow citizens,” he argues, 
“but from facing the forces of poverty and racial 
injustice, not from ambitions of our neighbors 
but from the abundance we must use to enrich the 
life of our nation.” 


Russia comes to the aid of India 


When the Indian government announced ear- 
lier this year that the Soviet Union had agreed to 
build the controversial Bokaro steel mill north- 
west of Calcutta, Washington was at first stunned. 
Now, on second thought, officials who have 
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studied the problem think that while the damage 
to the United States will not be comparable with 
that which followed the cancellation of funds for 
the Aswan Dam, the loss is nevertheless substan- 
tial. Not only has the United States been hurt in 
the eyes of the underdeveloped world, but Ameri- 
can business has lost orders that might have flowed 
from the Bokaro development. And Moscow has 
another claim on the sympathy of the Indian 
government and people. 


The Bokaro development was to have been a 
showpiece of American aid. It was to have been 
tangible evidence that the United States would 
not follow a narrow dogmatic attitude in its ap- 
proach to a mixed society. Russia, Britain, and 
West Germany previously had helped India build 
publicly owned mills. ‘The Kennedy Administra- 
tion agreed that the United States should not re- 
fuse India’s request to help build the largest steel 
complex in the country. 


But last summer Congress vetoed the plan, 
proving again that Congress does make foreign 
policy. Congress was in full agreement with an 
earlier report on foreign aid by the Clay Commit- 
tee which argued that the United States should 
not assist a foreign government “in projects estab- 
lishing government-owned industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises which compete with existing 
private endeavors.” After Congress adopted an 
amendment by Republican Representative Wil- 
liam S. Broomfield of Michigan aimed at the 
Bokaro project, the late Prime Minister Nehru 
withdrew India’s request for assistance. 


This spring, when the agreement was reached 
with Russia, L. A. Korobin, the Soviet Embassy 
counselor in New Delhi, chortled, “It took us 
three weeks to agree to give you what America 
took three years to refuse.” More than a year ago, 
President Kennedy told a news conference that 
India needed the steel and that it would be “a 
great mistake” to refuse aid for the Bokaro project. 
Congress was on a rampage against foreign aid 
at that time. Despite the Kennedy appeal, Con- 
gress approved the Broomfield amendment. The 
congressman is still convinced that he was right. 
“The main issue is private enterprise versus state 
socialism,” Broomfield said after the Moscow 
agreement was announced. 


If Moscow will provide the assistance without 
strings attached, as it apparently did in the earlier 
Soviet-built mill at Bhilai, India, no great damage 
to Indian freedom and democracy may be suf- 
fered. But because of its decision, Moscow is in a 
stronger position to capitalize on the ill will that 
was left by America’s failure to do what the late 
President said we should do. Left-wing Indian 
officials will be more convincing in the future 
when they tell their followers that India should 
not depend upon American help but should look 
increasingly to the Soviet Union. Soviet propa- 
gandists in other underdeveloped lands will make 
the same argument, using Bokaro as an example. 
The pragmatic new government in New Delhi, 
strongly anti-Chinese though it may be, cannot 
help but be more attentive to advice from Mos- 
cow than it was before the Bokaro incident. 


Where appropriations are concerned, Congress 
obviously has a right and a duty to participate in 
foreign policy decisions. But it often confuses do- 
mestic and foreign political interests, as it did when 
it adopted the Broomfield amendment. It is easy 
to campaign in Michigan against spending money 
for a socialist project overseas. But we have social- 
ism at home in a variety of ways that are taken 
for granted. Until we abandon some of our 
clichés, our help to underdeveloped countries can 
never be as successful as it should be. 


Goldwater’s views 


For a full understanding of the mind of Barry 
Goldwater two visits are helpful. One visit is 
with Goldwater to his ancestral home in Prescott, 
Arizona. There one sees an isolated community 
that is blessed with abundant land. Its people 
have an almost unlimited opportunity to live a 
quiet and unobstructed existence. Men with re- 
volvers on their hips or rifles in their hands are a 
common sight. Life is simple and in many ways 
appealing. There are easy answers to everyday 
questions. Washington is thousands of miles away. 
Vietnam is a tiny blob on a map. There are 
fewer thanahundred Negroes in the community. 


As Goldwater walks the streets of Prescott greet- 
ing old friends and being applauded by them for 
his unflinching attacks on Communists and bu- 
reaucrats, it is not hard to understand the origin of 
his simplistic view of the world. Proud and inde- 
pendent people, satisfied with their ways and de- 
voted to their freedom, they want to be left alone. 
They expect their government to strive for the 
peace and freedom which they want. But they are 
so completely self-contained in their own lives 
that they wonder how much government is really 
necessary. 


A second visit that is worthwhile is to a rally 
of the Youth for Goldwater organization. There 
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We cant help wondering what 
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was one in San Francisco two days 
before the Arizona senator won the 
Republican presidential nomination 
at the Cow Palace. Some 3000 per- 
sons of all ages crowded into the 
Masonic Auditorium to pledge their 
allegiance to the man who now has 
taken over the party of Lincoln. 
Young Michael Goldwater, recently 
out of college, spoke first and, in a 
sense, provided the keynote of the 
Goldwater appeal. Michael told 
how his father had repeatedly in- 
structed his children to “tbe wary of 
any man who tries to take our land 
away from us or our God away from 
us.” 


Michael’s statement evoked ear- 
splitting applause. Many Goldwater 
fans are convinced that there is a 
vast conspiracy at work to rob them 
of their land and of their right to 
worship God. ‘That is why his cam- 
paign has become to them a moral 
and religious crusade. 


When the senator told the crowd 
that there is no peace in the world 
because of ‘‘weakness and cow- 
ardice”? in Washington, the crowd 
roared. If only there were no cow- 
ardice in dealing with the Commu- 
nists, most of our problems would 
disappear. 





| Turning to domestic issues, Gold- 
| water said that although the Demo- 
crats had been in office for four years, 
they have solved none of the nation’s 
problems because they have fol- 
lowed “‘the phony, dangerous, stupid 
ideas of the New Frontier.” He then 
turned to two themes that are basic 
to the Goldwater appeal: patriotism 
and religion, which he developed 
as if to say that his political oppo- 
nents were deficient in both. Cer- 
tainly the audience in their frenzied 
reaction to the senator made it clear 
how they felt. 


It was in fervid dedication that 
the Goldwaterites went about their 
work in San Francisco. Many of the 
delegates were disturbed by the is- 
sues of presidential control of nu- 
clear weapons, extremism, and civil 
rights. But there was almost no 
communication and certainly no de- 
The moderates could not 
make themselves heard, and the 
columnists, editorialists, and pollsters 
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were dismissed as paid lackeys of the 
Eastern establishment. 


Like Goldwater, the majority of 
the delegates were weary of high 
taxes, against spending money on 
foreigners, frightened by the Negro 
demand for equality, tired of strug- 
gling with difficult allies, and terribly 
upset over the long and seemingly 
unending cold war. Goldwater not 
only symbolized their frustration; he 
also had a quick and ready answer 
to every problem. Turn the job 
over to the military, and let them 
solve the problem in Southeast Asia. 
Ignore the civil rights revolt by leav- 
ing its solution to the states. End the 
cold war by winning it in some vague 
new power play. Strengthen NATO, 
but otherwise disregard timid allies 
by going ahead and destroying 
Castro, tearing down the Berlin 
Wall, and giving the NATO com- 
mander authority to use tactical 
nuclear weapons. 


When Goldwater spoke in those 
terms he was speaking from the heart 
and saying what his followers wanted 
him to say. Nothing could be more 
mistaken than to question his sin- 
cerity or honesty. He has believed 
these things all his life. They are 
part of his very being. 


They explain his rebellion against 
the problems of modern life. Instead 
of having President Johnson’s ambi- 
tion to meet the issues of an industrial 
and urban society, Goldwater rebels 
against them and tries to play them 
down. He expresses the negative in- 
fluences that characterized American 
politics in the dozen years before the 
Civil War. He is a throwback not to 
conservative Republican principles 
but to pre-Republican principles em- 
bodied in Whiggery at its weakest. 


In addition, the senator’s incred- 
ible defense of extremism discloses 
a radicalism which often has been 
known in a minor politician but 
which never before has been the 
avowed doctrine of a major presi- 
dential candidate. When this radi- 
calism is coupled with his eccentric 
and impulsive foreign policy it causes 
nearly all of America’s friends to run 
for cover. ‘There are in Washington 
today many responsible men in both 
parties who are more deeply dis- 
turbed than ever before in their lives 
by the implications of Goldwater’s 
nomination and campaign. 
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eee a landlocked territory in South-Cen- 
tral Africa with a population of four and one half 
million, of whom 200,000 are of European origin, 
is jammed between the Zambesi and the Limpopo 
rivers. White-ruled, nonsovereign but self-gov- 
erning in internal affairs for forty years, it is the 
borderland between white nationalism in the 
republic of South Africa and black nationalism 
in the republic of Zambia. 


Britain is internationally answerable for Rho- 
desia in the eyes of the world, but the self-govern- 
ing colonists have frequently warned Whitehall 
that they would emulate the Boston Tea Party if 
the British Parliament dared to exercise its residual 
sovereignty. 


For ten years, from September 3, 1953, to 
December 31, 1963, Rhodesia, Zambia, and the 
state of Malawi, which became independent on 
July 6, 1964, were linked together in the Feder- 
ation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. ‘To a con- 
stitutional lawyer the federation was a mon- 
strosity. ‘The federal government itself was 
nonsovereign, since it was not fully independent of 
Britain and it shared power with three territorial 
governments of radically unequal status, Southern 
Rhodesia being self-governing and Northern Rho- 
desia (Zambia) and Nyasaland (Malawi) being 
protectorates whose constitutions and policies 
could be changed at will by the Colonial Office. 
The division of powers was based on race rather 
than on function, while the preamble to the federal 
constitution said that the object of the whole 
operation was to promote racial partnership. 


Federation: a package deal 


The federation appears to have been a package 
deal intended to harmonize conveniently a great 
many separate interests and policy objectives. 
The first two of these objectives were identified 
with the white Southern Rhodesians, led by Lord 
Malvern, the longtime Prime Minister: to empha- 
size the distinction between Southern Rhodesia 
and South Africa, which had come some years 
before under a nationalist regime suspected of 
aiming at breaking the link with the British Crown 
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and subordinating British to Afrikaner culture; 
and to tie Southern Rhodesia’s economy, hitherto 
controlled by South African interests, to that of 
Northern Rhodesia, formerly a poor cousin but 
now booming because of copper. Rhodesians 
were to be taught that the Zambesi was an easier 
river to cross than the Limpopo; Southern tobacco 
and Northern copper were, between them, to 
provide a more diversified economic base than 
either could separately; the Zambesi, no longer a 
frontier, could be dammed dramatically; and over- 
seas capital would be attracted to a large market, 
politically stable because white-ruled on British 
lines. 


A third objective, the policy of the Northern 
Rhodesian whites, led by Sir Roy Welensky, was 
to prevent their protectorate, whose small white 
population was largely concentrated in a string 
of mining towns just across the frontier from Con- 
golese Katanga, from becoming ‘‘another Gold 
Coast.” By the early 1950s the Gold Coast was 
well on the way to its present status as the African 
republic of Ghana. To head off what eleven years 
later has now come to pass — the African republic 
of Zambia — Welensky was willing to share North- 
ern Rhodesia’s wealth with Southern Rhodesia’s 
bigger, constitutionally better-entrenched white 
population and, if necessary, with the impover- 
ished protectorate of Nyasaland. 


Two other objectives were typically British. 
When Southern Rhodesia had been recognized as 
self-governing in 1923, nobody thought it peculiar 
to treat it as a white colony in the same category 
as Australia and New Zealand. The only doubt 
had been whether a viable economy could be 
created by such a small colony. But ideas in Brit- 
ain changed in the thirty years of Southern Rho- 
desia’s self-government. How could independence 
then be granted to a minority white government? 


Southern Rhodesia in 1953 lived, though it did 
not preach, apartheid. No Africans lived in Salis- 
bury, the capital of their country. Racial segre- 
gation and discrimination were almost total: 
strictly speaking, Africans were not allowed to 
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HAS LOWER FARES... 


Report on Rhodesia 


“use”? any facility in Salisbury or in 
any area, urban or rural, desig- 
nated under the Land Apportion- 
ment Act as European. Half the 
land in the country was reserved for 
Europeans; the other half consisted 
either of reservations for the 94 
percent majority or of Crown Land, 
which could under some circum- 
stances be made available for Afri- 
can use. 


The status of a self-governing 
colony was commonly assumed to 
be a one-way valve: once anything 
had been granted in the direction of 
independence it was impossible to 
take it back. Therefore, Southern 
Rhodesia’s internal system could be 
reformed only by indirection. 


Lord Malvern, a subtle and per- 
suasive politician of the old-fashioned 
paternalistic kind, persuaded Britain 
that this could best be accomplished 
by inducing the white Southerners 
to surrender voluntarily some of 
their internal autonomy and their 
expectations of early independence 
for the greater gain of economic 
union with the North. Moreover, 
it was argued that association with 
the more liberal atmosphere of the 
Colonial Office’s protectorates would 
undermine the practice of white 
supremacy in the South. This 
would all be part of the process of 
moving Southern Rhodesia out of 
the South African orbit. 


The final British policy objective, 
in line with the Colonial Office’s 
standard practice of shifting the 
burden of carrying a poor colonial 
territory from the shoulders of the 
British Exchequer to those of a 
richer neighboring colony, was to 
tie Nyasaland into the federation. 


Behind these mixed objectives a 


broader British political strategy 
could be discerned. In the British 
Central African salient, pushing 


down past the Belgian Congo from 
British East Africa, with Portuguese 
territory to the east and west and 
South Africa to the south and south- 
west, a new Anglo-African nation 
was to be born, color-blind, African 
in its destiny, British in its culture, 
industrial capacity, and democratic 
ideals. Sometimes this ideal was ex- 
pressed as a “‘partnership” between 
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Report on Rhodesia 


two races whose difference would 
presumably still be clear, sometimes 
as the making of ‘‘one Rhodesian 
race.” The larger hope was that if 
this experiment were a sensational 
success, it would act as a magnet to 
draw South Africa away from apart- 
heid by demonstrating across the 
Limpopo that separate development 
and black domination were not the 
only available options. 


Failure of the grand design 


The Africans of Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia were opposed to 
federation from the outset. There 
was but one chance for the whole 
scheme to come to something: that 
the position of the Africans in South- 
ern Rhodesia, socially, economically, 
and politically, should be so drasti- 
cally improved as the result of the 
association of the self-governing col- 
ony with the North that their lead- 
ers would beg their Northern col- 
leagues to give the grand strategy a 
chance of working out. The white 
leaders of Salisbury, men of some 
competence but little imagination, 








The very best Sherry you can buy. 
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failed this test. The grand design, 
never fully explained or formulated, 
simply petered out in acrimony and 
mutual reproach. Left in the ruins 
was the self-governing colony of 
Rhodesia, still white-ruled, now ac- 
tively demanding independence. 


One remarkable feature of the 
ten-year experiment was that Rho- 
desia is not now a wholly segregated 
state. It has been contaminated by 
Northern liberalism, and it is sig- 
nificantly different in tone and daily 
practice from South African apart- 
heid. The main hotels, movie the- 
aters, park benches, and most, 
though not all, public facilities are 
desegregated. 


Far too late to save the federation 
a serious effort was made by Sir 
Edgar Whitehead, toward the end 
of his term as Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia, to turn his po- 
litical party into a genuinely multi- 
racial team. ‘The territorial consti- 
tution was changed as part of a 
maneuver which was represented to 
the white electorate as being a nec- 
essary price to pay to obtain virtual 
independence from Britain. 
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The electorate ratified the new 
constitution by referendum, which 
was a remarkable thing in itself since 
it committed white Rhodesians to 
eventual rule by a black parliament. 
If this had been done in 1953, it 
might have given the federation a 
chance; by 1962, when it was done, 
the federation was as good as dead. 


More African representation 


Under the old constitution there 
were no African MPs in the South- 
ern Rhodesian territorial legislature 
and scarcely any qualified African 
voters. Under the new constitution, 
although racial categories were not 
stipulated, Africans were given the 
chance of electing fifteen out of 
sixty-five members of the unicameral 
legislature and of influencing, by a 
weighted voting system, the choice 
of rival white candidates for the 
fifty remaining seats. 


Sir Edgar Whitehead’s existing 
parliamentary opposition came from 
the right, from white Rhodesians 
who argued that he was selling out 
white supremacy. Having con- 
cluded that so long as he had to 
compete for an almost exclusively 
white electorate he would never be 
able to make enough liberal con- 
cessions to win African support, 
Whitehead had deliberately set up 
a model which would require his 
party to bid for African votes in 
order to win. 


Moreover, the likely racial pro- 
portions of the first parliament 
would change later since the higher 
voter qualifications for the fifty seats 
were expressed in terms of education 
and income. ‘The requisite income 
for a man who had not completed 
high school would for a long time be 
a hurdle few Africans would clear; 
but a rapid and sustained increase 
in African secondary education 
would, it was calculated, bring 
about a majority African electorate 
for the whole parliament in a period 
of fifteen to thirty years. 


Whitehead was able to push 
through several liberal measures — 
including the partial dismantling of 
the color bar — carried into effect 
the new constitution, which includes 
a bill of rights enforceable by the 
courts, and made a major bid for 
the African vote in the coming elec- 
tion, promising that the Land Ap- 
portionment Act, the foundation of 
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essential to General Motors progress. 


People—able, dedicated people—are GM’s greatest asset . . . and none is 
more important than the foreman, a capable, experienced member of the 
General Motors management team. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE ... 


Making Better Things For You 
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will experience in all the world- 


The serene household of Tamae 


Gracious secret of Japan Air Lines’ unique service 


An experience unique in jet travel begins 
when flight hostess Tamae Nagashima 
welcomes you aboard. For here, aboard 
your magnificent Japan Air Lines DC-8 
unfolds the gentle story of a house- 
hold of Japan. 


It is told visually in your cabin—with 
classic brocades, raked sand carpeting, 
and ancient family crests. And Tamae, in 
traditional kimono, brings the story to 
life as she offers you the graces of her 
home. A scented o-shibori hot towel, 
time-honored refreshment for the arriv- 
ing guest. Warmed sake or your favorite 
cocktail. Tsumami-mono delicacies to 
whet your appetite for JAL’s famous 
continental cuisine. 


As Tamae and her sister hostesses 
attend your every wish, their warmth and 
grace reveal a lifetime of training in the 
unequalled courtesy of Japan. 
For you it means a new dimen- 
sion in airline service...one you 


wide facilities of JAL’s cordial 
“household.” 


Enjoy JAL’s heirloom hospi- 
tality on your next international 





TOKYO 1964 


flight. JAL now offers you twice-daily 
service to Tokyo from the United States 
—Los Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu. 
From Tokyo you can connect with JAL 
jets to Hong Kong, Southeast Asia, India, 
the Middle East, and Europe. Japan Air 
Lines also flies the direct North Pole 
route between Tokyo and Copenhagen, 
London, and Paris. So now...wherever 
you plan to travel virtually the world 
around...see your travel agent about 
Japan Air Lines. You will discover “the 
calm beauty of Japan at almost the speed 
of sound.” 


P. S. Remember, all JAL transPacific 
flights touch down at Honolulu, where 
you can enjoy a sunny Hawaii stopover 
at no extra fare. 





For a free preview of JAL and a wealth of 
travel planning ideas, send for 
“Your World on JAL” tour kit. If 
you also wish the new 1964 edi- 
tion of “Seeing Japan,” complete 
200-page guidebook, enclose 
one dollar. Write to Japan Air 
Lines,Box2721-AM,SanFrancisco. 





Host Airline to the XVIII Olympiad 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


California/Hawaii to all the Orient and on to Europe 











JAL hostess Tamae Nagashima practices the 
tea ceremony (left). This classic discipline 
reveals the pleasure and serenity derived 
from an act of hospitality performed 
perfectly... Lessons in manners begin 

early (below). By her fourth birthday every 
Japanese young lady is gracefully adept 
with hashi chopsticks. Your JAL hostess 
can teach you how to use hashi as 

she serves you Japanese delicacies. 
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To clean a kimono, Tamae unstitches it completely (left). She launders and dries the 
silken fabric, then sews it together into the original garment (above). This painstaking 
performance of an ordinary task—and the tableau of beauty it always creates—are 
characteristic of the Japanese way of life. They are also yours to experience on 

your Jet Courier flight, and throughout the cordial “household” of Japan Air Lines. 
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On Virginia’s mountain-gabled roof, cruise 300 miles along 
Skyline Drive in Shenandoah National Park, and Blue Ridge 
Parkway. Stop for far-spreading views of peak and valley, 
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or close-ups of mountaineer cabins, a splashing millwheel, 
an old moonshine still. Late September through October, 
see vast hardwood forests stage a fall color spectacular. 


The late show’s a great show in 


VIRGINIA 





Williamsburg is never lovelier than when autumn leaves arch 
above your colonial carriage. Live your 18th century complete 
from the elegant Governor's Palace to the grim gaol where 
Blackbeard’s pirates awaited hanging, and many a citizen did 
time in the stocks for missing church! 


LATE VACATION HIGHLIGHTS: Join Virginia’s Annual 
Autumn Pilgrimage, October 9-11 and 16-18, when 40 historic 
homes and plantations open their doors to you, and you visit six 
colonial churches dating back to the mid-1600's. See a Broadway 
hit superbly acted in a mountain setting at Abingdon, home of 
the world-famous Barter Theatre. 


Summer’s best lingers late at gay Virginia Beach. Swim and tan 
far into September. Sail, fish, ride horseback, play golf and 
tennis in sparkling sea air. And take an ocean and submarine 
voyage by car on Virginia’s newest world wonder, 17!4-mile 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge-Tunnel. 


FOR FREE PICTURE GUIDE, “Carry Me Back To Old Vir- 
ginia,” plus illustrated state highway map, drop us a post card. 
Ask about places, events, sports that interest you. 
VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


811 State Office Building, Richmond, Virginia 23219 Virginia Film Catalog Available 


Mix fun and history in VIRGINIA, birthplace of the nation 


Report on Rhodesia 


segregation, would be wholly re- 
pealed and that racial discrimina- 
tion in public places would be made 
illegal. 


But Whitehead’s standing with 
the African masses was low because 
he had made a practice of timing 
crippling security measures against 
the main nationalist party and its 
leaders to coincide with liberal con- 
cessions on substantive matters of 
African grievance. On the instruc- 
tions of their leaders, Joshua Nkomo 
and the Reverend Ndabaningi Si- 
thole, the Africans succeeded in boy- 
cotting voter registration almost 
totally. 


Whitehead thus not only failed 
to get the African vote, but was also 
deserted by the majority of the 
whites who put the Rhodesian Front 
into office. The Front, first under 
Winston Field, a man of personal 
grace who commanded the respect 
of all races, then under the much 
cruder and more dynamic Ian D. 
Smith, announced that it would 
help bury the dying federation and 
would then go all out for Southern 
Rhodesian independence under its 
existing regime. 


It is this commitment to the white 
voters more than the much publi- 
cized external pressures on Britain 
to intervene that has built up the 
pressure in Rhodesia at the present 
time. 


Sir Alec Douglas-Home invited 
Ian Smith for talks, but the Rhode- 
sian Prime Minister declined to 
come because of his irritation at 
being refused a seat at the July 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference. Britain was urged to 
break the deadlock by convening a 
round-table conference of all parties 
as in any other colony on the eve of 
independence. But there was no 
way of forcing Smith to attend. 


Britain’s initiative paralyzed 

In Rhodesia, quite unlike the 
situation in its other African col- 
onies, where it never surrendered 
sO many powers so long in advance 
of discussions about independence, 
Britain cannot in the last analysis 
impose a solution in default of 
round-table agreement. ‘There are 


simply no means on the spot for 
enforcing the British government’s 
will. There are no British civil 
servants or troops in Rhodesia; the 
only official from London is the 
High Commissioner, whose function 
is a diplomatic one. The governor, 
a local resident, is Queen Elizabeth’s 
ceremonial representative, who acts 
on the advice of the Rhodesian min- 
isters. Army, Air Force, and police 
are all Rhodesian. 


Fear of the consequences if Brit- 
ish troops were called upon to open 
fire on white Rhodesian troops was 
one of the factors giving pause to 
the British government throughout 
the long death agony of the federa- 
tion. Now British troops could only 
intervene by landing in the African 
republic of Zambia (the former 
Northern Rhodesia) and crossing 
the Zambesi against possible Rho- 
desian resistance. This is not a 
pleasant possibility to contemplate. 


Why, then, with British initiative 
more or less paralyzed and Rhodesia 
resuming after the death of the fed- 
eration most of the practical attri- 
butes of sovereign representation, 
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should Ian Smith move? The main 
reason is that he has his own elec- 
torate to consider. His cabinet and 
he himself (a fourth-generation resi- 
dent of South Africa) are the un- 
sophisticated mouthpieces of still less 
sophisticated white farmers. ; 


After the rejection of his applica- 
tion to attend the Commonwealth 
Conference, Smith declared that the 
Queen was no longer the Queen 
Rhodesians used to know. She did 
not speak in her own voice but in 
that of her ministers. As this has 
been the constitutional practice since 
the early eighteenth century, the 
remark is revealing of the educa- 
tional standard of the Prime Minis- 
ter and his colleagues. a 

Since Winston Field was sup- 
planted for being insufficiently dy- 
namic, his successor must be seen 
doing something. But most of the 
Front’s other electoral promises are 
impossible to carry out because the 
constitutional bill of rights prevents 
any further discriminatory legis- 
lation. ‘The only recourse Smith has 
is to scrap the constitution, since 


action under its amending clause 





| 
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Deby s | Because it’s 8 years old. And that’s how long I think it takes 
: Ra ` to smooth out a Scotch. Why not join me? Thanks. And cheers. 


(isa 4 The light and legendary eight-year-old blended Scotch Whisky in the 
triangular bottle. Eighty-six proof. Bottled in Scotland. Imported to the 
U.S. by Austin, Nichols & Co., N.Y. 


© 1964 Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc. 
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Quality Life Insurance— 
at low net cost 


The Mutual Benefit policy is one of the more generous life 
insurance contracts available today. Each policy offers our 
famous “Seven Significant Benefits,” a unique set of features 
which provides our policyholders with outstanding protection 
and a high degree of flexibility. 

Many prospective buyers are surprised to learn that the cost 
of this quality insurance is so remarkably low. 


Providing fine life insurance at the lowest possible cost is a 
tradition Mutual Benefit has practiced for over 119 years. It 
has helped to establish our company as one of the largest, most 
highly regarded insurancé institutions in the world. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SINCE 1845 
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The Santa Mariana sails through the Miraflores Locks of the Panama Canal. 


All this and Peru, too! 


~ Only Grace Line takesyou through the Panama 
Canal and across the Equator on a two-ocean 


cruise from New York...and all in 26 days. 
Don’t miss Peru. The people, the sights, the traditions 
of this ancient land of the Incas make a visit there 
unforgettable. Especially when you combineit witha two- 
ocean cruise on one of Grace Line’s four new “Santas.” 

The American-flag liners Santa Magdalena, Santa Mariana, Santa Maria and 
Santa Mercedes offer a service never before available. Each new 20,000-ton 
“Santa” caters to just 117 guests on a voyage, offering a unique combination 
of all first class comfort and easygoing informality. Sailing every Friday from 
the Port of New York, they call at ports in the Caribbean, sail through the 
Canal, cross the Equator and visit the Pacific Coast of South America. Optional 
shore tours are available in Peru, Ecuador, Colombia and Panama. 

See a Travel Agent. Grace Line, 3 Hanover Square or 628 Fifth Avenue 
(Rockefeller Center), New York, Digby 4-6000. 
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Report on Rhodesia 


would not be feasible; but so long 
as Rhodesia is not independent, the 
integrity of its constitution is guar- 
anteed by the British Parliament. 
Thus, in whatever direction the 
cabinet sets out, it always arrives 
back at the question of indepen- 
dence. 


Independence without approval 


The threat is that Rhodesia will 
simply proclaim its independence 
without Britain’s approval. Early 
this year the idea began to be ac- 
tively canvassed in Salisbury, al- 
though the government went to 
extraordinary lengths to prevent its 
being seriously discussed in the press. 
By speaking out courageously, Sir 
Edgar Whitehead, as leader of the 
opposition, brought the matter into 
the open. The Front leaders were 
planning to declare the country in- 
dependent but at the same time 
reafhrm loyalty to Queen Eliza- 
beth II. 


It has now been made absolutely 
clear to every minister individually 
that such a move would be regarded 
as an act of rebellion and treason 
against the Queen. Certain possible 
consequences have also been pointed 
out, such as the freezing of Rhode- 
sia’s currency reserves (held in Lon- 
don), the invalidation of Rhodesian 
passports, a ban on its tobacco sales 
in the British market, a diplomatic 
boycott. And the Commonwealth 
Conference of Prime Ministers, held 
in London in July, issued a final 
communique which pledged that no 
Commonwealth country would rec- 
ognize Rhodesian independence if it 
were proclaimed unilaterally. 





If the Rhodesian Front ministers 
should attempt a coup, such action 
would be regarded by Britain as an 
act of rebellion; Sir Edgar White- 
head has also committed himself to 
declaring such a government illegal; 
and African leaders would not rec- 
‘ognize the coup and would in turn 
| proclaim the independence of Zim- 
babwe (the name they wish to give 
Rhodesia). It is with these many po- 
litical pressures in the background 
that Rhodesians face September 12, 
known as Pioneer’s Day, a day 
‘when white Rhodesians annually 
celebrate the arrival of the first 
colonists in Salisbury. 
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Germany Pays Tribute to 
GENERAL 
GEORGE CATLETT MARSHALL 
Father of the Marshall Plan 


erman People to the American Peo 
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The principle of development aid 
which he gave us must be advanced 


It is now acknowledged that the Marshall Plan, which re- 
built Europe, was also the forerunner of today’s Atlantic 
partnership, and of the whole concept of self-help and mutual 
aid which has been generally accepted in the West. The 
people of Germany saw what Marshall aid did for them; 
they decided as early as 1950 to start their own aid pro- 
gram for the developing nations, 


German Aid Goes to 83 Countries - Worldwide 


By the end of 1963, Germany had allocated about 23 billion 
D-marks (almost 6 billion dollars U.S.) for development 
aid purposes. Of this, 12.8 billion D-marks came from 
public funds, 10.06 billion D-marks from private sources— 
as computed by the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD). Most of it went into many 
forms of direct and indirect capital aid; technical assistance; 
industrial development and trade promotion. 


German aid is both bilateral and multilateral. When contri 
buting through international or supra-national organi 
zations, the Federal Republic of Germany cedes the right c 
distributing such funds to the groups concerned. German 
has no areas of special interest; within the limitations of th 
aid available, grants are made wherever progress seems t 


be most likely. 
Germany Is Doing Its Share — AND MORE 


The commitment of the Federal Republic of Germany to tk 
basic principle first exemplified by the Marshall Plan — 
shown by the record. In the future as in the past, we sha 
do our best to match our aid program to the needs of th 
emerging nations. In such action, we believe, lies our be: 
hope for the future of freedom. 


Ministry for Economic Cooperation FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


The Atlantic Report zas : 


= AADA and all Japan, are sprucing up for three 
weeks of Olympic Games in October. The world’s 
largest city is undergoing history’s most extensive 
face-lifting, and the canny city fathers are using 
the brief Olympic Games period as the best 
possible excuse to push the seventeenth-century 
Edo-Period capital of the Tokugawa shoguns into 
the twentieth century. 


In the meantime, Tokyo is about as upside 
down as a city can be. Construction continues 
through Sunday night. The wood boards across 


= Ginza area intersections are ripped away after 


office hours so workers, like ants, can dig away at 
new three-level subways. Tokyo addresses still 
are the longest in the world, with unending sylla- 
- bles worthy of Wales. But Arabic numbers are 
appearing, signs with English lettering are being 
designed, and now there are to be street names in 
a city which has always been just a rabbit warren 
of one-level houses. 


The governor of Tokyo Prefecture, Ryotaro 
Azuma, a seventy-year-old former physics profes- 
sor and a rowing enthusiast, is supervising this $3 
billion face-lifting job. To get it going, he has had 
to become a sort of double-duty Robert Moses and 
Grover Whalen. 


“We had an over-all plan for modernizing 
Tokyo, but until we thought about the Olympics 
four years ago it never got off the blueprint stage,” 
Azuma says. And he explains that all these vast 
improvements — the subway-system expansion, a 
new water supply, a sewage system, new roads, 
even a new Tokyo-Osaka Bullet Express dream 
train which will be the world’s fastest — will be 
financed with no increase in taxes. “‘Not neces- 
sary,” declares Azuma. “Under the government 
policy to double the national income, more tax 
money comes in by itself.” 


From baubles to heavy industry 


The income-doubling plan is one of Prime 
Minister Hayato Ikeda’s chief objectives, and it is 
succeeding fantastically well. True, Japan was 
given a big boost from its post-World War II 
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doldrums by the Korean War, for Japan was a 
supply base during that war. But it has been the 
Japanese themselves, independent of any war 
prosperity, who have achieved the economic 
progress since Korea. 


A few years ago, comparing an Asian nation 
with one in Western Europe would have been 
unthinkable. Yet today, Japan, with almost 100 
million people and nowhere to expand beyond 
its four principal islands, has an economy as 
prosperous as Italy’s. Japan’s steel production in 
the current year will overtake West Germany’s 
and will follow the steel output of only the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Japanese wool 
cloth, key American economists in Japan agree, is 
already both better and cheaper than comparable 
U.S. wool products. 


This year Japan was voted by the United States 
and the countries of Western Europe into their 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment (O.E.C.D.) and was also promoted to 
senior-nation status in the International Monetary 
Fund. The two moves signified to the world that 
Japan is a major financial power. No longer a 
country known for the manufacture of cheap 
Christmas tree ornaments, Japan is now a nation 
of heavy industry. 


Japan’s role in Asia 


Considering this flush of economic prosperity, 
considering that Japan has one of the world’s 
highest literacy rates and a population which has 
access to not one but several newspapers a day, 
considering Japan’s long cultural and intellectual 
tradition, do the Japanese now intend to assume 
leadership in Asia? For example, will the Japa- 
nese, the nearest and most affected by events in 
Communist China, help prepare China’s peaceful 
re-entry into world society? 


The answers to this question vary in intensity, 
but they all fall on the negative side. ‘‘ Whatever 
Japan does in this sense will always remind people 
of Japan’s ‘Asian Co-prosperity Sphere’ ambitions 
at the outbreak of World War II. Moreover, na- 
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ograph by Michel Alexis. 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico now buys more 
from the U. S. mainland than Spain, Portugal, Ireland, Austria, 
Denmark, Finland, Sweden and Norway combined 


UR PHOTOGRAPH was taken near 
San Juan. It makes two points. 
First, kids—the world over—love to play 
with boxes. And second, people in 
Puerto Rico buy quite a variety of prod- 
ucts from the U.S. mainland (note the 
familiar names on the cartons). 

Person for person, Puerto Rico is our 
best customer — by far. Each person in 
the Commonwealth buys almost twice 
as much from the U.S. as each person in 
second-place Canada. 

Last year, the people of Puerto Rico 
bought a billion dollars’ worth of prod- 
ucts from the U.S. mainland. 

The income from these purchases 


was spread throughout the states. The 
South received $288 million. The Mid- 
western states, $255 million. East Coast 
states supplied $256 million worth of 
goods. California, Washington and Ore- 
gon made sales of $93 million to the 
Puerto Rican market. 


Why Puerto Rico buys so much 


Look around the Commonwealth and 
you'll see why Puerto Rico buys so 
many things from the U.S. mainland. 
You'll see new shopping centers, high- 
ways, homes and apartments. 

The Commonwealth is flourishing as a 
result of “Operation Bootstrap,” Puerto 


Rico’s famous self-help program. 

This program has been a spectacular 
success. Almost 1000 factories have 
started operation in the Commonwealth 
during the past decade. And new plants 
are opening at the astonishing rate of 
three a week, 

Chances are, prospering Puerto Rico 
would be a good place to make your 
products, too. 





Manufacturers: Write for illustrated 
progress report on productivity, profits 
and special incentives. The address: 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Dept. 


CA, 666 Fifth Ave., N.Y.,N.Y. 10019. 


REME DE MENTHE, GREEN OR WHITE, 60 PROOF. NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., N.Y. l 
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| tionalism is very strong in some of 
the neutral nations of Asia and they 
would dislike us to take any action,” 
declares Yasuhiro Nakasone, one of 
| the most forceful younger Diet mem- 
‘bers of the ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party. 


Akira Iwai, the hardfisted secre- 
tary-general of Japan’s Sohyo labor- 
union complex, takes the view that 
: Japan should first solve its domestic 
_..|problems. And he adds that this 
. | quiet role should pertain as well to 
any evangelical ambitions that Japa- 
nese labor unions might have abroad. 


‘Japan should take the leadership 
in urging some American policy 
shift toward Asia,” declares Hiroo 
Wada, the Socialist Party’s foreign 
affairs expert and announced candi- 
date for party chairmanship. 


The two Chinas 


Ideally, Japan’s leaders wouid 
‘like to see both Mao ‘T’se-tung and 
Chiang Kai-shek represented in the 
| United Nations, Mao as the repre- 
sentative of China and Chiang as 
“the representative of the something 
else,” as one Japanese Foreign Min- 
istry official puts it. And ideally, 
Japan would like to become as 
friendly as possible with Peiping 
while still assuring itself that the 
island of Taiwan, to the south of the 
Japanese archipelago, remains part 
of the non-Communist world. 


But any suggestion for putting 
these ideals into practice evokes only 
smiling evasion. Nor is it easy to 
provoke the Japanese. They readily 
acknowledge that it will be untena- 
ble for both domestic politics and 
inter-Asian relations if they support 
the United States in its opposition 
to China in a losing fight at the 
| United Nations. Yet they are unwill- 
ing to face that day until it arrives. 





Knowing Japan’s sentimental ties 
with the Taiwanese, and Formosa, 
-|which Japan once colonized, some 
-|have suggested a possible United 
Nations trusteeship of Taiwan, with 
Japan as the trustee power, but the 
Japanese recoil at this proposal. 
| The United States has shown some 
indications of wanting its ally, Japan, 
to take more of a leading role in 
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A MESSAGE FOR PARENTS—ABOUT RESPONSIBILITY... 


Parents should teach children that eating the 
right foods can also be an enjoyable experienc 


MERICAN FOOD STORES and restaurants offer a much 

greater variety of good foods than were ever available 

to the mightiest rulers in ages past. All this food is avail- 

able, too, at a reasonable cost, for today the average 

American family spends a smaller percentage of its after- 
taxes income for food than ever before. 


Even though the food industry has made it possible for 
Americans to forget about the seasons and to have readily 
available many thousands of different foods, there are 
still many people who have not learned how to select 
foods properly to provide for themselves a well balanced 
diet. And there are many people who find eating a chore 
rather than an enjoyable experience. 


Since many lifetime eating habits appear to be formed 
in the early years of life, at the family dining table, par- 
ents who want to help their children develop good habits 
should certainly set as a goal teaching children sensible 
patterns and reasons for food selection, as well as trying to 
make each meal an enjoyable family event. 


ATMOSPHERE FOR EATING IS IMPORTANT 

If mealtime is an occasion for pleasant family discus- 
sions, rather than for bitter arguments or talk about un- 
pleasant subjects, it is likely that it will be easier to teach 
good eating habits. The atmosphere in which food is con- 
sumed is important to most of us. Families which avoid 
or hurry through breakfast, for example, seldom get off 
to as good a daily start as those who take the time to gather 
together, when possible, to eat a meal that really breaks 
the fast of the night. 


Parents should try to understand why several food 
groups are recommended in the Daily Food Guide which 
nutritionists have devised. By following this Guide in 
family meal planning, parents can set an example for their 
children and point out why it is important to good per- 
formance today and good health today and tomorrow to 
eat foods that provide enough of the right nutrients. 
Children may not be too interested in the future, as com- 
pared with today, and it may be difficult for them to un- 
derstand how what they eat today affects their performance 
and development, but wise parents will try as many ap- 
proaches as they can to impress this story on their chil- 
dren. But, most important, wise parents will set a good 
example of sensible eating patterns. 


DAILY FOOD GUIDE IS A GOOD PATTERN 

There is nothing complicated about establishing a family 
meal pattern if the Daily Food Guide is followed. The 
Guide suggests four major food groupings to provide a 
foundation for a balanced diet. The foods are grouped on 
the basis of the kinds of nutrients they supply. The groups 
are: (1) Milk and Other Dairy Foods; (2) Meats, Fish, 
Poultry, Eggs, Dried Peas and Beans, Nuts; (3) Fruits and 
Vegetables; (4) Cereals and Breads. Foods not included in 


these four groups may be selected to round out the di 
and to provide adequate calorie intake. 


We'll send you a complete copy of the Daily Foc 
Guide, (see instructions below), but here is an examp 
of how the Guide works: 


Milk and Other Dairy Foods: 3-4 glasses of milk daily fi 
children and teen-agers; at least 2 glasses daily for adul 
(or equivalent amounts of milk in other dairy foods suc 
as cheese and ice cream). Milk is a very versatile food ar 
can be used in many ways. For those family members wl 
insist they do not like the taste of plain milk, it is easy 
incorporate milk into cooking, or milk’s flavor may quick 
be changed by adding any of a wide variety of flavoring 


Here is why milk and other dairy foods are suggested | 
one of the four major food groupings in the Daily Fo 
Guide: two 8-ounce glasses of milk each day provide for tl 
moderately active adult man about 25% of his daily recor 
mended protein allowances (high quality protein, too, wi 
the amino acids needed for repairing and building boc 
tissue); more than 70% of his calcium (calcium is re 
ommended for the adult diet as well as for that of growit 
children); about 45% of his riboflavin (which is vital | 
the body’s metabolism); about 15% of his vitamin 
(which helps prevent night blindness and is involved | 


skin health); and 10-15% of his calories. 


For an adult woman, the percentages of these nutrien 
are slightly higher because nutrient allowances for womi 
tend to be slightly lower than those for men. The 4 glass 
of milk recommended for teen-agers provide substantial 
higher percentages of all these important nutrients. V 
call milk’s calories “armored calories” because milk do 
provide so many essential nutrients at a comparatively lc 
cost in calories. 


The Daily Food Guide makes it possible to enje 
America’s abundance of good food because wide choices. 
food selection are possible. If some family members don 
like one kind of fruit or vegetable, for example, many oth 
varieties are available and should be tried until the fami 
tastes are satisfied. 


If meals are pleasant occasions for all members of tl 
family, it is perhaps possible that there may be few 
problems about whether the food does taste good or ba 
Oftentimes the situation in which the food is consum 
does have a direct bearing on how the food tastes and 
digested. 

For more information on the Daily Food Guide, writ 
Daily Food Guide, American Dairy Association, 20 | 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


a message from dairy farmer members of 


american dairy association 





La Bohème 


“This new La Bohéme claims attention... 
the reasons are three: the enchanting per- 
formance of Mirella Freni as Mimi, the 
Rodolfo of Nicolai Gedda, and the conduct- 
ing of Thomas Schippers. The whole per- 
formance is high in quality... with a snap 
and energy that are electrifying. A superb 
interpretation." New York Times 

Album features 32-page, illustrated libretto, 
bound-in. Also available in Monaural. 


“ELECTRIFYING... 


N. Y. TIMES 


"THERE CAN BE 
NO OTHER MIMI 
ONCE ONE HAS 

HEARD HER: © 


A MAGAZINE 





Report on Japan 


Asia. But the United States has 
given no clear guidelines. American 
policy in the Far East is based on a 
military defense against Communist 
aggression, buttressed by bases all the 
way from Japan to the Philippines. 
Japan’s post-war constitution, writ- 
ten by its American occupiers, re- 
-nounces war for all time. 





American officials in Japan are 
grateful to Ikeda’s government for 
the cool head it kept after French 
President Charles de Gaulle an- 
nounced at the beginning of the 
year that he was going to recognize 
Communist China. Instead of rush- 
ing in with the hope that De Gaulle 
had found the way to hold hands 
with both Mao and Chiang, I[keda’s 
government waited. The Japanese 
quickly found that, despite all the 
advance hoopla from Paris, De 
| Gaulle had found no way of holding 
‘on to both Chinese hands at once. 
Japan today is trying to make its 
relations with Mao’s mainland more 
normal through trade agreements, 
privately conducted but governmen- 
tally blessed. And by being a major 
purchaser of the products of Chiang’s 
Taiwan, Japan is trying to keep 
Nationalist China pacified. 


The Chinese market 


Kyushu, the southernmost of Ja- 
pan’s four islands and the one with 
closest geographical and historical 
ties to the mainland, is particularly 
anxious for trade with Communist 
China. “The Chinese market may 
| have little to offer us now, but there 
is a huge potential. And, anyway, 
if we don’t move in now, France and 
Britain are sure to,” a member of the 
Japanese Cabinet explains. 


| Kyushu is reacting to history. Its | 


| profitable coal and steel industry 
was built up with the Chinese main- 
‘land as a market. In recent years, 
Kyushu has become Japan’s West 
Virginia. It has had crippling coal 
strikes and mine disasters, and now 
its rate of economic growth, while 
considerable, still lags behind that 
of the rest of booming Japan. 


In 1935, at the height of the pre- 
World War II trade, 92.5 percent of 
Kyushu’s exports went to Asia, and 
half of this amount to China alone. 
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Five nationalities are represented at this party aboard a “‘happy” ship of Holland-America Line. 





Do you meet different people on 
Holland-America First Class to Europe? 


Dr. Cornelis Koning says: “Oui. Si. Ja. Absoluut.” 


“Most of the people who sail with 
Holland-America,’’ says ship’s doctor 
Cornelis Koning, “are American. Amer- 
ican as apple pie. 


“But we also meet thousands of people 
whose national dishes are Veal Scallo- 
pini, Froglegs Sauté, Vienna Schnitzel, 
and Yorkshire Pudding. 


‘‘Holland-America First Class really 
attracts an international passenger list. 
Our gourmet restaurants please them. 
Our superb service. Our luxury. But 
there’s something else, too. I think our 
reputation for sailing ‘happy’ ships ap- 
peals to people from every part of the 
world.” 


“Happy” is a nautical term of ancient 
and honorable origin. 


Because ships of the Holland-America 
Line are “happy,” First Class takes on 
new meaning. 


All the luxury is there. All the comfort. 
All the pampering. But there’s also a 
sense of warmth, of camaraderie, of 
good companionship that makes First 
Class—listen carefully—fun. 


Pretentiousness is thrown overboard. 
Stiff formality is jettisoned. The atmos- 
phere is festive, friendly. People like 
each other better, get to know each 
other sooner, on a “happy” ship. 


Ask your travel agent about accommo- 
dations—First Class, One Class or Tour- 
ist Class aboard the s.s. Rotterdam, 


Nieuw Amsterdam, Statendam or other 


happy ships—sailing to Southampton, 


Le Havre, Rotterdam, Cobh, Galway or 
Bremerhaven. And mail this coupon 
right now for very interesting literature 
about ships, Europe and you. 


g. 
s 


SAIL A HAPPY SHIP 
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l 

| 

| 

| 

- 
Pier 40-North River, New York 10014 | 
| 

Please send me a batch of brochures | 
including ‘True or False about Hol- i 
land-America First Class” l 
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Address 


City State 





Yure at a party 
and somebody takes 
a swipe at the U.N. 
It’s a debating 
society, he says. 
Telling us what to do. 
f nd what's more, 
the Russians run it. 











What do you say? 


Say this: Think about the crises in Suez, Palestine, New Guinea, 
Malaysia, the Congo, Cuba, Cyprus. 

Is it the UN that’s kept them from becoming World War III? 
Maybe not, 

but who'd be crazy enough to want to find out? 


If you’d rather slug it out point for point, 

first send for the pamphlet “The UN in Action.” 
It’s full of good arguments, and it’s free. 

Write the U.S. Committee 

for the United Nations, New York 11. 


Contributed by this magazine 
as a public service in cooperation 
with The Advertising Council. 
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Report on Japan 


the Kyushu Economic Research 
Association, thinks that in the short 
run, while China currently is re- 
building and rehabilitating itself 
and needs iron, steel, cement, and 
chemical fertilizers, Kyushu has in- 
deed a good potential market in 
China. But Torii is dubious about 
this potential once the construction 
period is over. He says Kyushu does 
not produce the machinery China 
will then need, and because of 
negligible freight differences, Kyushu 
does not stand much of a chance in 
competing with the well-established 
factories in Japan’s big industrial 
center, Osaka. Torii does concede 
that China has four products that 
Kyushu can use: iron ore, coking 
coal, soy beans, and industrial salts. 


Trade with the Reds 


For the country as a whole, the 
Japan International Trade Promo- 
tion Association reported in Febru- 
ary that trade with Communist 
China jumped 62.2 percent from 
1962 to 1963—to $137 million. 
United States officials in Japan esti- 
mate that the China trade now ac- 
counts for perhaps one and one half 
to 2 percent of Japan’s total trade 
and may expand in a few years to 4 
or 5 percent; but they think it will 
be able to command little influence 
over political developments. 


Earlier this year, a Chinese “‘peace 
offensive” called for an increase in 
trade, an exchange of reporters, and 
an air transport agreement. A key 
Kyushuan promoting this from Ja- 
pan’s side has been Sasuke Endo, a 
Westernized businessman who heads 
the Fukuoka-Japan-China Trade 
Promotion Association and_ looks 
| upon trade with China as a combina- 
tion of “nostalgia and humanitar- 
| ianism — just like the U.S. Marshall 
Plan.” Endo also says he fails to see 
how the United States can object to 
| Japan’s selling to China when the 
United States sells wheat to Russia. 


_ Similarly, Atsushi Hara, assistant 
| manager of the Fukuoka branch of 
_Japan’s mammoth Mitsubishi in- 
dustrial complex, freely acknowl- 
edges that Mitsubishi, the very 
epitome of Japanese capitalism, has 
been trading with Communist China 
over the years through a dummy 
company approved by Peiping. 











As you shoot for par... our unique 
“Financial Cabinet” follows through with a 
professional investment program for you 


The days you devote to your vocation, the hours you spare for your 
avocation, fill your calendar. In your busy executive schedule, how can 
personal financial planning get the attention it deserves? 


The answer is available at Boston's ‘‘Financial Cabinet.” Here are specialists 
who will give you skilled assistance in the specialty which distinguishes 
Boston Trust from virtually all other banks—management of personal capital. 
Their services are completely personalized. Your investment program 

would be designed specifically to meet your financial situation, your needs, 
your objectives. 


This is a full-time job. This is our job. May we perform it for you? You can 
answer by telephoning Area Code 617 LI 2-9450, or writing 
Dept. A17. Ask for our new booklet, “Dynamic Investment Management.” 





BOSTON 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND 





100 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 02106 





When it’s time to make a move— 
because of business or exploding 
birth-rate—don't lift a finger until 
you've consulted Homerica 25. 
Without charge to you, 

Homerica will find you the best 
house buy—according to your 
specifications—in the best 
community of the city or suburb 
of your heart's desire. Homerica 
—working in 300 major cities and 
2500 prime suburbs — screens 
desirable houses, acts as your 
deputy, safeguards your Interests. 
Just tell us your problem and go 
back to sleep. 





New York 200 Park Avenue 661-3111 
Chicago Marina City, 6023 East Tower 527-3111 
Los Angeles 3460 Wilshire Blvd. 387-3111 











MR. ZIP 


ARE YOU USING 
YOUR ZIP MAIL CODE 
IN YOUR ADDRESS? 


FIVE NUMBER ZIP CODES NOW PERMIT ELEC- 
TRONIC SORTING OF MAIL, ELIMINATE MANY 
HANDLINGS, WILL HOLD DOWN COSTS IN 
THE FACE OF SOARING MAIL VOLUMES, CAN 
SPEED THE MAIL. 


EVERY POSTOFFICE HAS A SPECIAL ZIP CODE 





Report on Japan 


Kyushu’s biggest local firm, Ya- 
wata Steel, suffered a severe loss 
during the 1958 Nagasaki ‘‘flag in- 
cident? when China, enraged by 
the desecration of the Chinese stan- 
dard, canceled all Japanese trade 
contracts pending at the time and 
refused further payments. But this 
spring even Yawata Steel announced 
it was sending a survey group to 
China at Peiping’s request, to “‘re- 
explore” trade possibilities. 


The problem of Korea 


Such Japanese overtures, how- 
‘ever, do not seem to pertain to 
Korea — either the non-Communist 
South or the Communist North. 
Kyushu, in particular, looks with 
loathing on Korea and the Koreans, 
and with considerable skepticism on 
the negotiations that Japan began 
this year, with United States urging, 
to normalize relations with Seoul. 
Korea was Japan’s pre-World War 
II colony, and the Japanese were 
cruel and selfish colonists. Some Jap- 


anese seem to have some degree of 


bad conscience mixed in with their 
socio-economic evaluations. 


There have been some street dem- 
onstrations this year against the 
Japanese-Korean negotiations, but 
they have been mild in comparison 
with the 1960 riots, when street mobs 
demonstrated against Japan’s mu- 
tual security treaty with the United 
States. Japan has come a long way 
in four years. ‘The security treaty 
Iwas revised, as intended, and is 
rarely mentioned now. ‘The student 
‘rioters of 1960 have settled down 
with jobs. Nobosuke Kishi, the arro- 
‘gant Prime Minister who was the 
butt of the 1960 protest demonstra- 
| tions, was replaced by the mild- 
mannered Ikeda. And American 





Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II, | 


| who lectured the Japanese instead of 


| listening, was replaced by Edwin O. 
| Reischauer, a soft-spoken Harvard 
| professor who knows the language 


and the people. 


NUMBER, ASK YOUR LETTER CARRIER FOR THE | 


ZIP CODE OF YOUR DELIVERY OFFICE — AND 
START USING IT NOW AFTER THE STATE NAME 
IN YOUR ADDRESS, 


ZIP YOUR MAIL WITH 
ZIP CODE 
PELE EEE EN 


But it is no longer the question of 


| 


Japan’s difficulties with leftists at 


home and conservatives abroad that 
is at stake. The real problem lies in 
Japan’s difficulty in trying to reas- 
sert its role of leadership in Asia 


without reawakening memories of | E=? 
rf 


| World War II. 
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Why the Treasury 
has 2 prices for 
*500 Savings Bonds 


It’s really for your convenience. 


One of the $500 Bonds shown 
above is a Series E Bond. The 
growing type. You pay $375 for 
it and collect your interest when 
you cash it in for $500 at matu- 
rity. It’s designed for people who 
want their savings to accumulate. 


The other $500 Bond is a Series 
H. It costs $500 to begin with, 
and you collect your interest by 
check twice a year. It’s designed 
for people who want their Bonds 
to give them an income. Retired 
people, for instance. 


Both bonds do the same job of 
helping your country, too, by 
building the financial strength 
Uncle Sam needs to manage his 
affairs and safeguard our rights. 

Whichever suits your needs 
better—Series E or Series H— 
buy some Bonds soon. They’re 
good for your future. 


Help yourself as you help your country 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


This advertising is donated ene 
by The Advertising Council ‘la 
korca 


and this magazine, 





“aSk not what your country can do for you...ask what you can do for your country.” 





You can help build a living memorial to John F. Kennedy 


If you have been wishing there were some way you 
could pay a personal tribute to the memory of the 
late President, here is your opportunity. The Ameri- 
can people are completing the project he was plan- 
ning when he died, the John F. Kennedy Library, in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The goal is $10,000,000. Thousands of donations, 
large and small, have already brought in $5,000,000. 
A national magazine gave the $75,000 profit from 
their memorial issue. A girl in Cincinnati sent Caro- 
line $1 for her daddy’s library which she had saved 
from her lunch money. 


MORE THAN A LIBRARY. Presidential libraries were 
built by public or private subscription for Hoover, 
Roosevelt, Truman and Eisenhower. The priceless 
documents of each administration are collected 
there, and the libraries turned over to the American 
people for their use. John F. Kennedy wanted his 
library to be more than a museum, however. As he 
envisioned it, it will also be a place where young 
people, scholars and administrators, will be inspired 
and trained to bring to public service the highest 
ideals and practical skills. 


If you want to help keep alive this dream for Ameri- 
PUBLISHED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE. 


ca that was John F. Kennedy’s, you will want to give. 
Contributions will be acknowledged by Mrs. 
Kennedy. Your name will be recorded in the Great 
Book of Contributions, which will be on permanent 
display in the Library. 


Honorary Chairman: LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
Chairman: EUGENE BLACK « President: ROBERT 
F. KENNEDY eœ Vice President: MRS. JOHN F. 
KENNEDY 


HOW TO GIVE. If you wish to contribute to the 
memorial building fund for the John F. Kennedy 
Library, fill out the coupon below and mail it with 
your donation. All contributions are tax deductible. 


THE KENNEDY LIBRARY, Box 2500, Boston, Mass. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


DONATION 


ce. eee ee 
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- LETTERS TO AND FROM) THE EDITOR 


No other issue in recent memory has 
prompted such interest and widespread 
- comment as our Supplement on Mental 
~ Hlness in July. The letters pro and con 
from members of the medical profes- 

sion, from former patients, and from 
persons of all ages who are deeply con- 
‘cerned about the various forms of treat- 
ment will be published as a symposium 
in the October issue. —THE EDITOR 


Atlanta’s jails 
Sir: 

After reading Gloria Wade Bish- 
op’s article, “Four and a Half Days 
in Atlanta’s Jails,’ in the July Atlan- 
tic, I can only suggest that Ameri- 
cans everywhere add strength to our 
brand-new civil rights law by form- 
ing a tourist boycott of any areas 
still practicing segregation. If we 
give our tourist dollar only to the 
integrated stores, restaurants, and 
motels or hotels, the remaining hold- 
outs will not only be breaking the 
law but also risking financial de- 
struction. 


ELINOR M. ATKINSON 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 


OIR: 
= Į amsure many of your readers lost 
their appetites after reading Gloria 
-~ Wade Bishop’s vivid description of 
= her encounter with Southern Hos- 
_ pitality. 

= More and more the news coming 
out of the South confirms the opin- 
ions of many people that the distance 
between the North and South is 
about two to three hundred years. 
This courageous and dedicated wom- 
an’s story makes one wonder how a 
Southerner squares his conscience 
when with hand over his heart he 
stands in front of the Stars and 





Atlantic 






Stripes and repeats the words “‘with 
liberty and justice for all.” 


MICHAEL A. AHERN 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Stories 
SIR: 

Thank you so much for publishing 
another story by Mauro Senesi 
(“The Breach,” May Atlantic). 

I am a housewife and mother of 
three preschool children, and the 
monthly arrival of the Atlantic is 
a bright spot in my routine. I read 
the stories first and am almost never 
disappointed in them. Mr. Senesi’s 
stories are particularly fresh and in- 
teresting. He delivers his message 
with no wasted effort. 

CAROLE DEPP 
Bayport, N. Y. 


SIR: 

The story “The Mute Singer” by 
Stanislav Szukalski in the July At- 
lantıc is one of the most beautiful 
stories I have ever read anywhere. 
Thank you. 


JEAN EDGERTON 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


SIR: 

May we look forward to more of 
Stanislav Szukalski’s stories? Have 
just finished reading “The Mute 
Singer,” with its haunting and ex- 
quisitely drawn characters. 


JULIANA HUSZONEK 
Portland, Me. 


Pesticides and wildlife 
SIR: 

Our appreciation of the thought- 
ful, penetrating articles which the 
Atlantic brings us each month has 
always been immense — and, if any- 
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Repartee 


thing, grows with the years. I was 
particularly impressed by your re- 
marks about pesticides in the Peri- 
patetic Reviewer of the June issue. 
Anyone who has discovered, as we 
did more than ten years ago, that one 
can have most productive gardens 
with no pesticides or fungicides will 
applaud your observations. I wish 
that the Atlantic might give further 
attention to this subject. 


WALTER E. CLARK 
Lake Placid, N.Y. 


SIR: 

I was moved by the account of 
Clark C. Van Fleet (‘Invisible 
Death,” July), who relates the in- 
discriminate pollution of America’s 
streams and rivers through the use 
of insecticides. 

Although I have thoroughly en- 
joyed the outdoors my entire life, I 
cannot help wondering what the al- 
ternatives are, together with their 
consequences. Is it possible that 
by sacrificing our fisheries to some 
extent we are able to produce mil- 
lions of tons of other types of food? 


PEMBERTON H. SHOBER, JR. 
Decatur, Ill. 


SIR: 

Ten million copies of Mr. Van 
Fleet’s article should be distributed 
throughout California to alert Cali- 
fornians. 

The influx of people into Cali- 
fornia is greater than taxes can cope 
with. We float bonds to the extent 
of our ability to pay the interest. 
Our smaller cities lag in modern 
sewerage disposal. The showdown 
decision is as things now stand: Fish 
or Humans — the extent of our 
reasoning. 
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THE HENRY 


MILLER TRILOGY 


TROPIC OF CANCER 


| TROPIC OF CAPRICORN 


BLACK SPRING 


“One of the most significant contributions to TE literature of our time.” 


EXCLUSIVE 
WITH THE 





HUDSON BOOK CLUB 


Purchased separately, these three volumes would cost you $20.00 everywhere. 
Handsomely boxed, they are yours free if you act promptly. 


T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, George Orwell, and Ed- 
mund Wilson have characterized Henry Miller's 
long-forbidden trilogy as a modern American 
classic. Yet for years the only copies available 
in America were those smuggled into the country 
at great risk. 

Today the official climate has changed, and 
Americans who once knew Miller solely by repu- 
tation are discovering that he is not only a daring 
writer but a great one. 


LAWRENCE DURRELL: “American literature today 


begins and ends with the meaning of what Henry 
Miller has done.” 


To celebrate the triumphant reception now being 


THE DEPUTY. By Rolf Hochhuth. Magnificent 
drama in this urgent dialogue between 
Nazism and Rome over the Jewish Final Solu- 
tion. List, $5.95. Members’ Price $4.75 


EROS DENIED. By Wayland Young. A history 
of sexual behavior. “A remarkable, brilliant 
and revolutionary book.'’—J. Donald Adams. 

List, $7.50. 


accorded to Henry Miller’s Tropic of Cancer, Tropic 
of Capricon, and Black Spring by the country that 
gave him birth, Miller’s publishers are making the 
complete Trilogy available in a handsomely boxed 
set. It is yours free while this extraordinary offer 
lasts. Here—together as Miller intended them to 
be—are the three novels on which his fame is 
based: 

TROPIC OF CANCER. “A triumph of the comic spirit.” 


—Horace Gregory. “I call Henry Miller the greatest 
living author.’’—Karl Shapiro 


TROPIC OF CAPRICORN. “A moral work of great 
perception and feeling. The forces of censorship 
haven’t a prayer against it.’’—Richard Seaver 


BLACK SPRING. “A remarkable work of art. How 
could this ever be called pornographic?” —Maxwell 
Geismar 


Members Price $5.45 illus. List, $7.50. 


THE HERITAGE OF PERSIA. By R. Frye. From 
the Medes to Alexander, Darius, Zoroaster, 
the Islamic conquest—highly readable. 126 
Members’ Price $5.50 


—Sir Herbert Read 


THE HENRY MILLER TRILOGY is an example of the 
important reading offered regularly to members of 
the Hudson Book Club at reduced prices. Limited 
quantities have been set aside as Free Gifts for 
new members who join now. It makes good sense 
to send for your free set today, with your first 
selection chosen from the list below. If not de- 
lighted, simply return the books within 2 weeks 
and your membership will be cancelled without cost 
or obligation. The club takes all the risk. 


ONLY THREE MORE SELECTIONS NEED BE TAKEN 
WITHIN ONE YEAR. 


The Hudson Book Club pools your buying power with 
that of other discerning readers who share your 
tastes. By means of low Members’ Prices and free 
Bonus Books, it saves you an average of 50% on 
the very books you would otherwise purchase at 
full price. 


IMPORTANT TO ACT QUICKLY. Mail coupon today 


while free copies of THE HENRY MILLER TRILOGY 
are still available. 


THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHAE- 
OLOGY. Ed. by Leonard Cottrell. An impres- 
sive account tracing the movement of whole 
peoples; ancient Peruvians, Indian Maury- 


IN THE BEGINNINGS. By H. R. Hays. Monu- 
mental study of our early ancestors and the 
gods they fashioned out of their darkest 
urges. 565 pp., 116 illus. 

List, $10.00. Members’ Price $6.95 


THE SILENT PAST. By Ivar Lissner, author of 
The Living Past. The archeology of the ‘‘lost 
worlds” that have haunted human history— 
from Atlantis to Jericho, Carthage, Yucatan. 


115 illus. 
List, $6.95. Members’ Price $4.85 


AN ITALY. By Henry Harrel-Courtes. 
(peony rate of Etruscan art and civilization 
offering an impressive grasp of the culture. 


re. 
P ye maps and tet ners Price $4.95 
ist, $6.99. 


Duran. Ed. and 
_ By Fray Diego : 
i he Os Heyden and yay! are A 
Brora nistory of te Ane est. 
origins up to the Span embers" Price $9.95 
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List, $12.50. — s MYTH: The Fallacy 
mana meget Oley Montagu. All the myths 
and fallacies surrounding the word “race 
are penetrated by this provocative book. 544 
. fourth edition rey. 
(ist, $7.50. Members’ Price $4.95 
i “Never 
THE LIFE OF LENIN. By Louis Fischer. 
has the image of Lenin, as a person, been 
more clearly drawn ,..’'—George Kennan. 
List. $10.00. Members’ Price $7.50 
CIVILIZATION OF ROME. By Pierre Grimal. 
Rome as City, as Empire, as Idea; by a mas- 
ter scholar and writer. 229 illus. _ 
List, $11.50. Members’ Price $7.95 


TEMPLES, TOMBS AND HIEROGLYPHS. By Bar- 
bara Mertz. 5000 years of Egyptian archae- 
ological history, focussing on Queen Hatshep- 
sut, Thutmose IlI, Akhenaton, etc. 25 photos, 


46 line drawings, 
List, $6.95. k Members’ Price $4.95 





ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
By Richard Hofstadter. Is America’s notorious 
philistinism part of our democratic roots? 

List, $6.95. Members’ Price $4.95 


THE FABULOUS LIFE OF DIEGO RIVERA. By 
Bertram D. Wolfe. A biography of a hugely 
talented artist—his ties with Picasso, Modig- 
liani, Orosco, Cocteau, etc. 203 illus. 

List, $10.00. Members’ price $6.95 


LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BYZANTINE AND 
MEDIEVAL ART. Ed. by Rene Huyghe. The art 
of 1000 years in a highly prolific age. 41 
pp., over 1000 illus., 36 in full color. : 
List, $17.95. 


Members’ Price $9.95 





low Members’ Price: 


THE MEDIEVAL WORLD. By Friedrich Heer. 
The high noon of medieval life, 1100-1350, 
recreating courtly love, art, science, and 
ideals. Photos. 

List, $7.50, Members’ Price $5.50 


THE GREEKS and THE ROMANS. By H. D. F. 
Kitto (Greeks) and H. R. Barrow (Romans). 
Over 2000 years of history—insights into 
Greek free thought and Roman conquest. 2 
vols.; 577 pp , 75 photos. 

List, $12.00. Members’ Price $7.95 


CITY OF NIGHT. By John Rechey. Searing 
novel about a male prostitute, with a search- 
ing look into the heart of America's greatest 
cities. List, $5.95. Member's Price $4.50 


NO MONEY NEED BE SENT WITH COUPON 
HUDSON BOOK CLUB, 131 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


lease enroll me as a Trial Member of the Hudson 
habe Club and send me free THE HENRY MILLER 
TRILOGY. As my first selection, send me, at the 





cost or obligation. 


(ENTER YOUR FIRST SELECTION HERE) 
if for any reason | decide not to remain a mem- 
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3 more books at reduced prices during the com- 
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Thereafter, every 4 books | accept from the Club 
will entitle me to a free Bonus Book of my choice. 
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illustrated survey of Asian myths by the 
greatest French Orientalists. 369 plates, 15 
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PEOPLE STOPPERS 


- When your car stops suddenly in a colli- 
sion or emergency, the people inside keep 
going with tremendous force. What stops 
them? The windshield. Steering wheel. 
Dash. Too often with tragic results. 

Or, seat belts stop people. Safely. 
With a seat belt, when your car stops 
suddenly, you “stay put.” You maintain a 
vital Margin of Safety between your body 
and serious injury. 
_ The National Safety Council says that if 

everybody used seat belts, at least 5,000 
lives could be saved a year... serious in- 

juries reduced by one third. 

Protect your loved ones and yourself, 
Install seat belts throughout your car 
and buckle up for safety! 


Published to save lives in co-opera- 
tion with The Advertising Council 
and the National Safety Council. 
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The lawmakers, as far as I know, 
are not pressed to enact control legis- 
lation, because we do not know what 
we want or what arrangements we 
need to handle the pests, though 
handled they must be. 

A. V. MITCHELL 
Oakland, Calif. 


The permanent poor 


SIR: 

“The Permanent Poor: The Les- 
son of Eastern Kentucky” by Harry 
M. Caudill (June Atlantic) should be 
a must on everyone’s reading list. 
It sums up the facts which most of 
us know but to which many of us are 
indifferent unless we are personally 
affected. 

The reference to similar conditions 
in ancient Rome is both interesting 
and thought provoking because his- 
tory is bound to repeat itself under 
similar circumstances. ‘This article 
brings to the reader a realization of 
what can happen if we do not rise 
to the challenge and attempt to solve 
the problem. 

Mrs. CHARLES TIETGEN 
Spokane, Wash. 


SIR: 

The article by Mr. Caudill de- 
mands thoughtful consideration by 
all of us. The title itself, “The Per- 
manent Poor,” is a challenge, a thrust 
at the weakest point in our private 
enterprise system. With each passing 
year, the problem will demand solu- 
tion more and more loudly. 

BENJAMIN H. KIZER 
Spokane, Wash. 


“I, personally . . 


SIR: 

I am an unofficial guardian of ty- 
pographical correctness in American 
publications, but I have never caught 
the Atlantic nodding — until now. 
Surely in the July issue the “Milk, 
Beads, Thongs? of Bergen Evang 


title on page 126 should read “Milk, 
Beards, Thongs”? 


Louise E. RoRABACHER 

Purdue University 

Lafayette, Ind. 

We apologize for the typographical 
error which Professor Rorabacher cor- 


rects. — THE EDITORS 


Sir: 

Contradictions between two arti- 
cles within one issue of the Atlantic 
do happen. Contradictions between 


sentences of nearly parallel structure 
are rare. 
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In the July issue, Professor Neil W. 
Chamberlain in ‘‘What’s Ahead for 
Labor?” states: 

“The new breed of corporation ex- 
ecutive being spawned by our busi- 
ness schools has been taught to re- 
gard administration as its profession 
— administration in itself, not the 
administration of a steelworks . . . 
or the administration of a shoe fac- 
tory, but the administration of any- 
thing.” 

In contrast, Leland Hazard in 
“Mahatma Gandhi Was Wrong” — 
nine pages later—says in a deroga- 
tory tone: 

“This elite cadre of well-educated 
men, experienced in governmental 
administration, is, with notable ex- 
ceptions, imbued with the convic- 
tion that administration is an end 
in itself and that the administrator 
is competent to practice administra- 
tion on whatever comes to hand, 
whether it be steelmaking, tax- 
collecting, or keeping the peace.” 

Our new breed seems to be India’s 
old stock. 


Joun F. HANSEN 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


Sır: 

How did it happen that the Atlantic 
should publish a poem, Margaret 
McGovern’s “Ma: A Plain Song” 
(July Atlantic), that an ordinary dub 
like me could understand, enjoy, 
even read aloud to my wife? 

For a long time I had given up 
hope. Please accept my thanks for 
this ray of light. 

HowaRrb S. RUssELL 
Wayland, Mass. 


SIR: 
How wonderful to find John Conly 
back in the pages of the Atlantic 
(“Tape Recorders: The New Mod- 
els,” July). It’s like meeting up with 
a true and trusted friend after f. 
too long an absence, 5 


any thanks for thi 
is, : : 
many years of good os aoa ne, Se 
NADINE HELEN KLOR 
Modesto, Calif. 
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From Kamakura to Kansas City—wherever you travel, Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques have been there before. They’re known and accepted the world over. And they 
come with a money-back guarantee. Lost or stolen cheques are replaced anywhere. 
Carry money only you can spend—BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 
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Reforesting harvested lands on a Weyerhaeuser tree farm 


Your grandchildren will need the trees we plant for the future 


Last year Weyerhaeuser forestry crews planted nearly 
15 million seedlings on our tree farms. In addition, we 
seeded about 17 thousand acres. All told, tree farmers 
across America planted a billion trees on their lands. 

You have an important stake in all this because of its 
effect upon your children and grandchildren. They will 
live in an economy heavily dependent upon forest prod- 
ucts. There are more than five thousand such products 
now and researchers are developing more all the time. 

Under the steadily rising demand for wood by you 
and by your neighbors, the supply for future generations 
could be seriously depleted. Not long ago this was a real 
hazard. Now, however, it isn’t likely. More than 27 thou- 
sand tree farmers are growing timber as a crop on about 
64 million acres of privately owned, tax-paying land. 

There are certain problems, however. Because the crop 


Weyerhaeuser products: lumber, plywood, pulp, paper, chemicals, packaging 


cycle is so long (it takes 60 to 80 years to grow Douglas 
fir to sawlog size) tree farming is fraught with risks. Fire 
can wipe out thousands of trees in a matter of days, or 
even hours. Insects and disease also can take a heavy toll. 
Control of all these forest enemies is very costly. 

Because of these risks and costs, tree farming would be 
impractical under an unrealistic tax climate. Fortunately, 
this is not generally the case today. In most areas taxes 
paid by tree farmers, although substantial, still permit 
individuals and firms to grow timber as a long-term crop. 

This is desirable. After all, private tree farms provide 
an endless flow of raw materials. They also are a major 
source of taxes, jobs, water, wildlife and recreation. 

Send for our colorfully illustrated free booklet, “From 
tree farm to you.” Write to Weyerhaeuser Company, 
Box A4, Tacoma, Washington 98401. 





Weyerhaeuser 
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RED FLAG OVER THE SEVEN SEAS 


sy HANSON W. BALDWIN 


A graduate of the United States Naval Academy in 1924, who served for three years aboard battleships 
and destroyers in the Atlantic, Hanson W. Batpwin joined the staff of the New York TIMES in 
1929. He has been its military and naval correspondent since 1937 and its military editor since 1942. 


Author of numerous books and magazine articles, lecturer at the National War College and other service 


schools, Mr. Baldwin has received many awards for distinguished reporting on military affairs. 


Wasco CHURCHILL once likened the conflict be- 
tween Communist Russia and the West to a contest 
between heartland and rimlands, between an ele- 
phant and a whale, a land beast and a sea beast. 
Today, the elephant is also trying to become a 
whale. Communist Russia — its goal a Commu- 
nist world — is trying to achieve, as a means to that 
end, dominion over blue water, a dominion com- 
plete in all elements of sea power. This is an objec- 
tive that Czarist Russia never achieved, or even 
attempted. 

In the long view of history Russia’s current drive 
for maritime dominance may well become the 
most important development of the latter half of 
the twentieth century. The ambitious maritime 
policy of the U.S.S.R. — greatest land mass in the 
world — is supported by four major programs, un- 
matched, so far, in the West in size or scope. In 
simple terms, Russia is attempting to do these 
things: acquire the largest merchant fleet in the 
world; operate the largest and most modern fishing 
fleet in the world; control or neutralize the narrow 
sea bottlenecks of global shipping (the Panama 
Canal, the Strait of Gibraltar, the Suez Canal, and 
the Strait of Malacca); strengthen materially the 
deep-sea elements of the Soviet Navy, already the 
world’s second largest fleet. 

The U.S.S.R. plans to support its maritime ex- 
pansion by an oceanographic research program of 
great scope and by the development of a system 


of global commercial airlines and long-range mili- 
tary aircraft capable of extended transoceanic 
flight. The possible implications in the light of past 
historical experience are ominous. The tremendous 
expansion of Germany’s maritime and naval fleets 
and their challenge to England in world trade 
formed a basic cause of World War I. Japan fol- 
lowed the same course prior to World War II. 

Control of the seas is vital to NATO and to the 
system of Western alliances upon which the secur- 
ity of the United States has been built. Our past 
superiority at sea has been one of two great strategic 
factors; the other is our superiority (in good part 
based on the sea) in nuclear delivery capability, 
which has deterred war and to some extent has con- 
tained Communism. If to vast Russian land power 
is added major maritime power, the problem of 
deterrence becomes formidably difficult. If we lose 
control of the seas, it becomes impossible. 

Since World War II, the Soviet merchant fleet, 
like the Soviet Navy, has advanced from the ruck 
to the van among the merchant fleets of the world. 
Today, none of the absolute statistics — total ton- 
nage, total number of ships, and so on — are im- 
pressive, but the relative statistics and particularly 
the rate of expansion are astonishing. More than 
1000 Soviet seagoing merchantmen, with a total 
gross tonnage of perhaps 5 million tons, plow the 
seas today. In terms of gross tonnage this is only 
slightly more than one fifth the paper size of the 
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U.S. merchant fleet, the world’s leader, and Rus- 
sia is ranked well down the list in size among the 
world’s maritime nations. 

U.S. maritime supremacy, however, is more ap- 
parent than real. The 22,833,000 gross tons of 
shipping flying the U.S. flag are further augmented 
by United-States-owned ships flying flags of conven- 
ience — those of Liberia and Panama. But our 
huge amount of shipping includes all the obsoles- 
cent inactive vessels lying in the backwater of many 
ports; two thirds of the total are rusting and idle. 
As of 1960, the age of our ships averaged almost 
sixteen years, reflecting the World War II gigantic 
ship-construction program and the post-war slump 
in building. 

More important, figures in the U.S. Statistical 
Abstract, Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, and other 
sources have indicated a steady decrease in the 
U.S. merchant fleet. Between 1954 and 1960 the 
United-States-owned merchant marine decreased 
at an average annual rate of about 310,000 tons; 
the Soviet fleet increased at an average annual 
rate of 450,000 tons. In the two years 1961 and 
1962, Russia added a total of about a million tons; 
the United States lost half a million. With the 
maritime fleets of the Eastern European satellites 
added to its own, the U.S.S.R. can command a 
fleet of almost 1300 oceangoing vessels, totaling 
some 6 million gross tons. In 1962, throughout the 
world, 1901 oceangoing merchant vessels were 
launched, totaling 8,375,000 tons. The United 
States in that year launched 90 ships totaling 
449,000 tons for its ownership. In the spring of 
1963 there were 47 ships under construction for the 
U.S. merchant marine; 236 were under construction 
all over the world for Russia. 

The Russian merchant fleet has doubled in size 
in the past thirteen years. Already the U.S.S.R. 
actually operates in oceanic trade more merchant 
vessels than we do. ‘The startling objective of the 
Soviet maritime program is a seagoing merchant 
marine totaling somewhere between 20 million and 
27 million tons of shipping in the 1975-1980 period, 
the largest maritime fleet in the world. 


SOVIET SHIPBUILDERS 


This objective is not just Communist pie in the 
sky. Russia’s own shipyards, shipyards of its East- 
ern European satellites, and the shipbuilding ways 
of Finland, Denmark, England, Japan are building 
or have built ships for Russian operation. One 
recent single order to Japan was valued at $100 
million. The Soviet shipbuilding industry, once the 
most backward and obsolete segment of its econ- 
omy, has had something of a rebirth. It cannot 
yet be compared in efficiency, or in techniques, 
with the better yards of the West, but it no longer 
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requires nine to twelve years to build a ship in 
Russia, and the ships produced so far have ap- 
parently passed the test of the sea. 

Russia has neither built nor ordered many pres- 
tige vessels. None of them are speed queens, like 
the liner United States, which holds the Atlantic 
blue ribbon. Most of the Russian ships appear to 
be 5000- to 15,000-ton cargo Carriers, small, useful, 
and economical; some have accommodations for 
passengers. Ships that I saw building in Polish 
Szczecin (formerly German Stettin) were perhaps 
more elegant and better built than those constructed 
in Russia; for, Poland, the leading satellite mari- 
time power, along with East Germany and other 
Eastern European satellites, has been building ships 
for export to the free world as well as for the Com- 
munist bloc. Cargo ships with accommodations 
for a fairly large number of passengers, in the 5000- 
to 18,000-gross-ton category, driven by German- 
built (East Germany) diesel engines (or by Polish 
copies of Swiss or German engines) at economical 
speeds, have proved attractive to a number of buy- 
ers, Brazil among them. The decor is quiet and 
attractive; these are comfortable ships built to 
serve and to last. 

To an American used to the spaciousness of our 
shipbuilding yards and our heavy use of labor-sav- 
ing machinery, the cramped yards and old ways of 
Poland seem inefficient. But they capitalize, as do 
the Russian yards, upon the most economical form 
of Communist power — human labor. The labor 
costs of the Communist yards can far undercut our 
own; this is one reason why Communist ships are 
proving increasingly attractive to new markets. 
Poland, next to Russia, is the leading Communist 
maritime power; the Polish fleet has increased from 
perhaps half a hundred ships after the war to almost 
two hundred today. 

As in the days of the Czars, Leningrad is by far 
the largest and most productive of the Soviet yards. 
There are other important yards in Nikolaev and 
Kherson, and elsewhere in the Black Sea or its tribu- 
taries and in the Archangel-Murmansk area. A 
rapidly expanding complex is centered in the Soviet 
maritime provinces in the Far East. 

It would be a mistake to underrate the capabili- 
ties of Russian marine engineers and naval archi- 
tects. They still have much to learn from the West, 
but they are learning fast. Some of the newer 
Soviet-built ships are at least as modern in concep- 
tion — if not as well built — as any in the West. 

Russia constructed the world’s first nuclear- 
powered icebreaker, the Lenin, 25,000 tons, prob- 
ably the most powerful ship of its kind, certainly 
one with the longest endurance. The Russians have 
also taken a leading role in the development of the 
hydrofoil, principally for river use. Rudolf Sobotka 
reports in World Petroleum that two 62,000-ton- 


displacement oil tankers, the Sofia and the Hanos, 
the largest ships ever built in Russia, were launched 
from Leningrad yards in 1962 and 1963. 

Russia’s newest ships incorporate many of the 
latest engineering features — high-pressure, high- 
temperature steam, economical fuel consumption, 
gas turbines, welded hulls. Communist experts 
study Western developments; two technical insti- 
tutes foster maritime research; and current em- 
phasis on shipboard automation, improved cargo- 
handling machinery, and the newest propulsion 
systems indicates that future Soviet vessels may 
equal the best Western-built ships in operating 
efficiency. 

Today, the United States has an undoubted 
technical lead in maritime developments. ‘The 
Savannah is the only nuclear-powered merchantman 
in the world. Neither the Challenger-type cargo 
vessels — with their high speeds (twenty-five or 
more knots), their powerful cargo-handling booms 
and strong backs able to lift the heaviest tank or 
locomotive, and their small crews — nor the roll-on 
and roll-off vehicle ships of the Comet class specially 
developed for the Military Sea Transportation Ser- 
vice have any equals in Russia as far as is known. 

But this technical lead does us small good. The 
American merchant marine is beset by troubles. 
The maiden voyage of the Savannah was delayed by 
ridiculous labor disputes. Management has too 
often been backward in fostering new design; 
American shipyards, except for a few of the most 
efficient, are outclassed in cost-effectiveness by for- 
eign yards; obsolescent port facilities handicap 
cargo handling; and the implementation of U.S. 
maritime policy lends lip service, but not much 
else, to the ideal of a superior U.S. merchant 
marine. In costs we simply cannot compete. 

The U.S.S.R., on the other hand, clearly sees its 
burgeoning merchant marine as an important 
means to an end. The economic effects already are 
becoming apparent. In an unusual and little-no- 
ticed staff study of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security published in 1961, it was pointed 
out that the “Soviet oil offensive’? was already hav- 
ing an economic and political effect on the world. 
An estimated 200 to 300 million barrels of Russian 
oil — a small amount, as oil exports are measured 
— were shipped overseas from the U.S.S.R. in 1961 
and were sold at prices 10 to 20 percent below that 
of the world market. The effect was dramatic: the 
oil shipments dislodged Western suppliers from 
long-established markets; won economic footholds 
for the U.S.S.R. in neutral and new nations and 
aided Soviet political and ideological penetration; 
and bought raw materials or industrial and tech- 
nological equipment required for Russia’s indus- 
trial-military expansion. Russia has programmed 
the export of something like 365 million barrels of 
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oil in 1965, and as of May, 1963, seventy-six tank- 
ers, totaling almost two million deadweight tons, 
were under construction to Russian order through- 
out the world to carry this black gold. 

Frank A. Nemec, executive vice president of 
Lykes Brothers Steamship Company and a member 
of a delegation that visited Russia to study its mer- 
chant marine, summarized the trend recently in a 
press conference conducted by the Committee of 
American Steamship Lines aboard the S.S. Amer- 
ica. He pointed out that in the three years ending 
with 1961, Soviet trade with the non-Communist 
world rose “‘to almost 70 percent above the 1958 
level,” and he listed some of the factors involved in 
the determination of the U.S.S.R. to expand its 
maritime establishment as follows: 


The prestige value of Soviet flagships in the ports 
and on the sea-lanes of the world. 

The leapfrogging of Soviet interests from contiguous 
land masses to areas which are reliant on sea transport: 
Cuba, Indonesia, Ceylon, United Arab Republic, 
India, and so forth. 

The need to minimize their present extreme reliance 
on chartered free-world tonnage (as in the case of the 
wheat purchases, where foreign bottoms have carried 
much of the grain to Soviet ports). 

The desire to conserve foreign exchange by shipping 
foreign trade in Soviet bottoms. 


The expanded Soviet merchant marine obviously 
has naval auxiliary value, as any merchant marine 
does. In time of conflict its ships can carry troops, 
equipment, cargo. More important, it has military 
value in the cold war, as Soviet merchant vessels 
demonstrated during the Cuban crisis. The Rus- 
sian missiles, troops, and equipment which threat- 
ened our cities were transported to Cuba by Soviet 
ships. The possession of a merchant marine with 
speed, capacity, and flexibility adequate to meet 
the fluctuating demands of cold war crises in many 
parts of the globe will give the masters of the Krem- 
lin another string to their bow. 

A large merchant marine also provides Russia 
with its own means of exporting foreign aid and 
political subversion. No longer must Russia’s 
agents and goods move by circuitous or surrepti- 
tious, or foreign-controlled, routes; the sea-lanes of 
the world are free, and Communism can use them, 
via its merchant marine, to gain footholds, with 
goods or weapons or words, in foreign lands. ‘The 
pattern is already familiar in Cuba, Panama, much 
of Latin America and Africa, and in Southeast 
Asia, Indonesia, and the islands of the Indian 
Ocean. How much easier it will be in future years 
for the masters of subversion in Moscow to im- 
plement with the aid of a powerful maritime arm 
the course of nibbling aggression. 

Edwin M. Hood, president of the Shipbuilders 
Council of America, summed up the dimensions of 
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the Soviet maritime challenge when he pointed out 
that Moscow’s current Seven-Year Plan contem- 
plated doubling the 1960 Soviet merchant fleet by 
1965, tripling it by 1970, and ultimately increasing 
its 1960 size by five to six times by 1980. 

There can be only one major reason for such 
grandiose aims. Russia, already trading with some 
sixty foreign countries, is engaged in a race to cap- 
ture the trade routes of the world. 


THE SOVIET FISHING FLEETS 


From the Lofoten Islands to Ghana and the estu- 
ary of the River Plate, the Soviet fishing fleets are 
ranging the seas of the world. In the Pacific, the 
Communist vessels cruise from the Gulf of Alaska 
and the Bering Sea southward to Antarctica. Every 
major fishing ground in the world has been satu- 
rated in the past decade by what a Senate Com- 
merce Committee report published last January 
called “prowling and ravenous” Russian fleets. 
Already the most modern in the world, the Russian 
fishing fleet is expanding at a rate which will prob- 
ably make it the largest in the world by 1965, ac- 
cording to the Senate committee report. 

Experts differ — though not much — about the 
exact size and comparative standing of the Soviet 
fishing fleet today. But they all agree that since 
1945, Soviet fishermen have turned from their own 
coastal waters to the open seas of the world, have 
enormously increased their catch, and have built 
or purchased a fleet of modern high-seas fishing 
vessels of all types that is second to none. 

The Soviet fishing fleet is estimated in the Senate 
committee report to have grown from some 36,406 
vessels of all types in 1940 to an estimated 75,000 
in 1962. Most of these — or some 50,000 — are 
small, nonmotorized craft for coastal fishing. But 
there has been a tremendous increase in motor- 
ized vessels, particularly in long-range seagoing 
types. An additional 14,000 new fishing vessels 
are programmed — 750 of them what the Senate 
report calls “distant water, fish-freezing trawlers 
of over 1,300 horsepower each and 20-odd factory 
ships displacing about 18,000 tons each.” 

The Russians appear to be spending about $320 
million a year on their fishing industry. Trawlers 
and big factory and refrigerator ships have been 
built for Russia by Finland, Japan, Denmark, 
West Germany, and Sweden. In contrast, the U.S. 
capital investment in its fishing fleets is shrinking, 
and both U.S. vessels and U.S. methods are ob- 
solescent. The United States dropped to fifth place 
in total catch in 1961. 

The Russian fishermen use every type of gear 
from the most modern to the most ancient — bot- 
tom and mid-water trawls, drift nets, seines, and 
lines. They take every type of fish, particularly cod, 
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haddock, herring, and ocean perch. Lately, some 
of their fishing craft have extended their in- 
terest to the menhaden and shrimp catch off the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts and in the Caribbean. 
The Russians are also developing a tuna and a 
sardine fishing industry. Anything edible, or usable 
in the form of fish oil or fertilizer, is included in 
their sea harvest. 

Their newest ships are better equipped for finding 
and catching fish than those of any other fleet. 
Nearly all the new trawlers have at least naviga- 
tional radar; some have extensive electronic equip- 
ment. Many trawlers or mother ships have sonar or 
sound-ranging equipment capable of detecting 
schools of fish, bathythermographs for recording 
ocean temperatures, and accurate sounding instru- 
ments. Some of the large ships even have heli- 
copter landing pads. 

Japan is building for Russia five tuna-factory 
ships of about 5000 gross tons each, with freezing 
and canning facilities. Denmark is constructing 
some smaller fish-freezer vessels with stern ramps 
for hauling in buoyed nets. In West Germany, 
eight floating fish factories, 17,000 deadweight tons 
each, have been built or are under construction. 
The $62,500,000 value of this one order approxi- 
mates one half of the total budget for U.S. mer- 
chant-ship construction. 

Russian shipyards have constructed or are build- 
ing such vessels as the Andrei Zakharov, with hull 
sheathed against ice, a huge 12,000- to 15,000-gross- 
ton floating cannery and mobile repair vessel. It 
can produce 1575 cases of canned fish every 
twenty-four hours and carries a machine shop to 
repair smaller fishing vessels. It has a crew of more 
than 100 men, in addition to more than 500 cannery 
workers who work three eight-hour shifts. The 
Sovetskata Ukraina is one of a number of giant whale- 
factory ships, each of which mothers some seven- 
teen smaller whale-killer boats, and can render and 
reduce whale carcasses at high speed (an estimated 
sixty to seventy daily). The Severodvinsk class 
(built in Poland), with displacement of more than 
17,000 tons, can “‘service along her sides,” the Sen- 
ate report states, “‘eight herring trawlers simulta- 
neously.” 

Most of the new Soviet trawlers are motor ves- 
sels — 500 to 3000 gross tons — equipped for stern 
fishing. A new class, the Tropik, a product of East 
German yards, is designed for fishing in warm 
climates. It is a kind of “universal fishing vessel 

. equipped to freeze fish and to produce fish 
meal and fish oil en route. . . .” 

Under construction, or planned, in Russia is a 
fish-catching mother ship of 35,000 tons displace- 
ment, self-sustaining for six months at sea. It will 
have a fish-processing plant with a capacity of about 
300 tons daily of frozen fish, fillets, salted fish, fish 


meal, and fat. Automation is stressed, and there 
will be a helicopter platform on the stern. It will 
carry on deck fifteen to twenty small fishing seiners 
of about fifty tons displacement each. An auto- 
mated trawler, computer-controlled, which will 
search and find fish, net, clean, and freeze them 
with minimum human effort, is also being planned. 

The Russians use any and all methods to take 
fish. In the Caspian Sea, kilka, a kind of anchovy, 
is lured at night, by powerful lights, to a suction 
hose, and schools of the little fish are pumped into 
special refrigerator vessels at the rate of about one 
ton per hour per vessel. 

This fishing fleet obviously has much ancillary 
usefulness. It is keyed, like all Communist endea- 
vors, to political-economic purposes. It is impor- 


tant as a source of food for Soviet Russia and for - 


export to other countries. (In 1961, Russia im- 
ported only $8,400,000 worth of fish products and 
exported five times this amount, whereas the 
United States imported $397,000,000 worth of fish. 

The Soviet fishing fleet provides another means 
of entry for Communism into nations of the world 
far from Soviet Russia’s land mass. It is significant, 
for instance, that one of the first agreements made 
between Moscow and Fidel Castro’s Communist 
Cuba concerned the fishing industries of both coun- 
tries. With Soviet money, know-how, and aid, a 
base for the fishing fleets of both countries is being 
established near Havana; about a dozen Soviet 
trawlers already are operating from Cuba. This 
has practical, as well as political, purposes; Soviet 
trawlers will be able to refuel and repair in Cuba, 
thus obviating the necessity of making the long trip 
home. Soviet fishing vessels have replenished their 
fuel at Veracruz. Soviet factory and fishing ships 
have already used African ports. 

The military importance of this great fishing 
fleet is secondary to its economic and political 
value, but is, nevertheless, significant. Normally 
about 200 to 400 Soviet trawlers are concentrated 
in the North Atlantic fishing grounds — most of 
them in and around the Norwegian Sea. Scores of 
these vessels off the Grand Banks or George’s Bank 
serve, as the Japanese fishing fleets did prior to 
World War II, as a naval auxiliary, particularly 
valuable for intelligence purposes. When NATO 
fleets have held maneuvers in the Norwegian Sea it 
has been virtually impossible to avoid Soviet trawl- 
ers; they showed up wherever the fleet was. Our 
Polaris submarines patrol in this area; well- 
equipped trawlers could aid in tracking them. 


THE OCEAN BOTTLENECKS 


Moscow’s strong and vigorous economic and 
military support of Cuba is keyed in considerable 
part to Khrushchev’s understanding of the strategic 
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importance of a Communist Cuba in control of the 
Caribbean and of the Panama Canal. The recent 
troubles in Panama were not accidental, nor did 
they stem merely from the action of American 
schoolboys in raising — against their governor’s 
orders — the American flag in front of their high 
school in the Canal Zone. The riots were carefully 
prepared. The groundwork had long been laid; the 
rioters were stirred up by Communist and Castro 
money and Communist propaganda, and were led 
by a hard core of Communists and Castroites, who 
capitalized upon the inflammatory chauvinism of 
some Panamanians. Our troubles in Panama will 
never be resolved — short of our complete aban- 
donment of the Canal, which is precisely what 
Khrushchev would like to force. For the Panama 
Canal under neutralist, or pro-Communist, or even 
weak, nonaligned control would represent a tre- 
mendous achievement in Russia’s objective of mari- 
time supremacy. 

The Strait of Gibraltar is, at the moment, less 
threatened by Communist machinations. The Brit- 
ish still control the vital Gibraltar base, and Tan- 
giers, across the Strait, no longer an international 
port, is not within the Communist orbit. Russia 
has been attempting to secure some kind of shipping 
or fishing base in Morocco, and Soviet mili- 
tary aid to Morocco and subtle Communist prop- 
aganda are the first elements of the Trojan Horse. 
Ben Bella’s leftist-inclined government in Algeria 
may provide a possible alternative to Soviet am- 
bitions. 

In Egypt, the Russians have succeeded — in part 
because of the mistakes of the West — in effectively 
neutralizing the Suez Canal and in establishing a 
strong Soviet presence. The Nasser government is 
indebted to Russia, and to a considerable extent 
dependent upon it, for economic aid (particularly 
for the giant project of the Aswan Dam) and for 
military assistance. In the Red Sea, a Communist- 
built port is being completed in Yemen. Further 
south, Somaliland is showing definite evidence of 
pro-Communist sympathies, and the island of 
Zanzibar is now governed by men who openly 
proclaim intense sympathy with Moscow. 

The Strait of Malacca is still under effective 
Western control, largely because of the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet and the great British base at Singapore. But 
it is threatened. It is threatened in Malaya by the 
preponderant, and generally pro-Communist, Chi- 
nese minority (a majority in Singapore itself). It is 
threatened externally by the demagogue Sukarno, 
who has, in effect, declared war upon the new 
British Federation of Malaysia, and who has gran- 
diloquently renamed the Indian Ocean the “In- 
donesian Ocean.” The Indonesian fleet, supplied 
to Sukarno by Moscow, is the most powerful in- 
digenous navy in the area (one missile cruiser, two 
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missile frigates, several destroyers, and a dozen 
submarines). The increasing threat to the Strait 
of Malacca and to the vast vacuum of power that 
extends from Southeast Asia westward to the Red 
Sea and the African continent is the background 
reason for the U.S. Navy’s desire to establish a fleet 
in the Indian Ocean. 

Here, too, as in Panama, there will be no peace 
in our time, for the Communist drive for political 
hegemony is directed against a maritime focal point 
of high strategic importance. 


THE SOVIET NAVY 


The Soviet Navy, like the Soviet merchant ma- 
rine and the Soviet fishing fleets, has been trans- 
formed from what was essentially a coastal defensive 
force into a blue-water offensive fleet. It is not yet, 
by any means, comparable in size, balance, or com- 
bat effectiveness with the United States fleet, and 
it will be far more difficult for Russia to match our 
great naval superiority than to achieve other ele- 
ments of maritime supremacy. Nevertheless, today 
Russia has, in terms of tonnage, the world’s second 
largest navy, the world’s largest submarine fleet, 
and by far the world’s largest fleet of minesweepers, 
minelayers, patrol craft, motor torpedo boats, and 
small coastal boats. 

The Russian fleet retains its traditional defensive 
character, with great numbers of short-range 
shallow-draft patrol vessels and coastal submarines 
designed for the landlocked seas and narrow waters 
(the Baltic, the Black Sea, the Sea of Okhotsk) that 
complicate Moscow’s naval problem. But it has 
achieved since World War II a deepwater offensive 
capability which it has not had since an ill-fated 
fleet of the Czar’s met crushing defeat at Tsushima. 

The Soviet submarine service has improved 
tremendously in quality, both in the technical de- 
sign and performance of its ships and in the com- 
petence of its personnel. It is still well behind our 
own submarine fleet in combat effectiveness, but its 
increasing quality as well as its numbers should not 
be discounted. Probably about a third, or less, of 
the Soviet submarines are deep-sea, long-range 
types; the rest are medium-range or coastal types, 
some of them obsolescent. In the past two years the 
U.S.S.R. appears to have ceased the construction 
of conventionally powered submarines and to have 
started a large construction program of nuclear- 
powered submarines. 

The Soviet nuclear-powered submarine fleet 
numbers from twelve to fifteen vessels. Little is 
known about them; they have not been encoun- 
tered on the high seas, and some reports indicate 
the Russians have run into trouble with their 
first nuclear-powered craft. However, these trou- 
bles will be overcome in time. Nuclear power 
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means virtually unlimited cruising radius; it will 
enable Russia to compensate for its lack of overseas 
bases. For submarines, nuclear power also means 
protracted high underwater speeds and, with other 
developments, deeper submergence. The Soviet 
nuclear-submarine construction program is a tacit 
threat to the lifelines of NATO and our other 
alliances. 

But there is a second threat, of even greater 
importance. Modern missile-firing submarines hold 
a nuclear sword of Damocles over the cities and 
heartland of every nation on earth, and they also 
threaten our surface fleet. ‘Today, the dark depths 
of the sea are the most effective base for weapons of 
nuclear devastation. 

The U.S.S.R. has more than fifty missile-firing 
submarines, a few of them nuclear-powered. These 
ships do not compare in combat characteristics or 
technological quality with our Polaris submarines, 
but they postulate, nevertheless, a threat to all U.S. 
seacoast areas. Most of the Soviet missile-firing 
submarines are conversions of older conventionally 
powered types; they are capable of launching — 
from the surface, not submerged — two or three 
short-range (250 to 550 miles), nuclear-tipped 
ballistic missiles. A new class of nuclear-powered, 
missile-firing submarine appears to have a dual 
capability; it can launch 200- to 300-mile cruise- 
type missiles against surface ships or against land 
targets. Such a capability represents a threat 
to our aircraft carriers and surface naval and 
commercial shipping, as well as to our coasts, and 
enormously complicates the problems of antisub- 
marine protection. 

Though submarines represent the principal offen- 
sive element of Russia’s oceanic naval strength, 
they are by no means the only element. Despite 
Premier Khrushchev’s jibes at naval surface ships, 
Soviet cruisers (there are more than twenty) have 
been modernized with surface-to-surface and anti- 
aircraft missiles. Russia has a large fleet of destroyer 
types, some of them quite modern and fitted with 
missiles. And even such small craft as the Komar- 
torpedo boats furnished to Cuba have offensive 
power (in the form of ten- to fifteen-mile surface-to- 
surface missiles) disproportionate to their size. 

The Soviet fleet today is not capable — save in 
relatively close proximity to its own air bases — of 
denying the United States control of the seas. But 
it may be able to do so tomorrow, unless some 
answer to the submarine threat is found. 


OCEANOGRAPHY AND GLOBAL AIR POWER 


Until a year or so ago, the Soviet oceanographic 
program was unrivaled in scope and intensity. To- 
day the United States has initiated a broad, soundly 
based oceanographic program, which in time may 


overcome the Soviet lead. A far greater knowledge 
of the ocean currents, the ocean bottom, oceanic 
weather, temperatures, salinity, and composition of 
the ocean, and marine life is essential to successful 
submarine and antisubmarine warfare, to naviga- 
tion, to fishing, and in general to exploitation of the 
seven tenths of the earth’s surface that is water. 
Russia has utilized more than 100 oceanographic 
research ships in this type of charting and explora- 
tion; the United States has had only a handful. 

The Vitiaz, one of the well-known Soviet oceano- 
graphic vessels, recently carried out a survey of the 
Indian Ocean. A submarine, the Severtanka, con- 
verted for underwater research, has viewing ports 
in the bow, high-powered lamps and search- 
lights as well as sonar devices, and instruments for 
sampling the sea and the ocean floor. There are 
said to be about thirty specialized vessels used 
solely in applied scientific work to expand Russia’s 
fishing industry. In ice-forecasting, Arctic Ocean 
research, and in research applicable to fishing, Rus- 
sia probably leads the world. 

Russian knowledge of the seas adjacent to its 
coasts is undoubtedly unrivaled; particularly im- 
portant has been Moscow’s charting of the Northern 
Arctic Sea route, which provides during summer 
months a secure coastal passage from Archangel 
and Murmansk to the Pacific. The Soviet Pacific 
Fleet has been materially reinforced by this route 
in recent years, and former German and Axis pas- 
senger liners, seized after the war, have been used to 
transport settlers and supplies to the sparsely popu- 
lated Siberian coastal regions. 

The United States probably has a more detailed 
knowledge of the Central Arctic basin — owing to 
the exploits of our nuclear submarines — than does 
Russia, and we have detailed charts of the ocean’s 
bottoms in areas in which we have particularly con- 
centrated our efforts — for example, the Norwegian 
Sea. Who is ahead in the basic scientific knowledge 
that in turn leads to commercial development and 
strategic advantage is anyone’s guess. Russia has 
been conducting an intensive program longer than 
we have, but we have made up for lost time. 

The development of Russian long-range air power 
also supports the Soviet drive for blue water, both 
economically and commercially as well as militarily. 
Russia does not yet match the extensive system 
of commercial global air routes flown by the 
United States, France, or England, even though its 
airliners do fly to some sixteen or more foreign coun- 
tries. Russia’s turboprop and jet transports are 
capable of overflying any ocean and reaching any 
continent, though the nonstop Moscow-Havana or 
Murmansk-Havana flight stretches their capability 
almost to the limit and reduces payload to an uneco- 
nomic level. 

The limitations on the extension of air routes 
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overseas have been twofold. Until six or seven 
years ago Russia had about all it could do to meet 
its domestic aviation needs; its vast heartland de- 
pended upon air transport to link many of its most 
remote points. That need has now largely been 
met, but Russia still suffers from the lack of overseas 
air bases, and from its reluctance to provide recipro- 
cal air rights to countries to which it would like to 
extend its routes. Maintenance and mechanical 
difficulties and service that cannot compare with 
that provided by the best Western lines have been 
other stumbling blocks. 

However, Russia is extending its commercial air 
routes to foreign lands; its basic air policy has been 
changing ever since 1954, and Moscow has now 
arranged reciprocal air agreements with all the 
Communist bloc countries and with some Western 
nations. Some observers believe this development 
does not presage economic competition and does 
not represent a drive for the world’s air-carrying 
trade, but rather is motivated by considerations of 
national prestige and political penetration. Global 
airline routes will never play the important role in 
world trade that the plodding carriers of the mer- 
chant marine do, but planes complement ships 
and provide an ideal instrument for economic 
advantage, political penetration, and propaganda 
purposes. 

The step-by-step development of long-range air- 
craft in Russia has been military and commercial; 
in fact, military versions have usually pioneered. 
Most important to Russia’s push toward blue 
water has been its development of an over-ocean 
military patrol capability. This was, only a few 
years ago, conspicuous by its absence; today, Mos- 
cow’s new capability has been dramatized by flights 
around and over parts of Alaska, and particularly 
by overflying U.S. aircraft carriers and other naval 
vessels on the high seas, hundreds of miles from the 
nearest Soviet base. Some of the planes used were 
Bear turboprop aircraft, the longest-range load 
carrier of the Soviet air fleet and a good plane for 
oceanic patrol. The Bear, though capable of two- 
way flight without refueling from Soviet bases to 
the United States, has air refueling equipment, and 
also can carry air-launched ‘“‘stand-off’’ missiles 
against surface targets. It is thus an instrument of 
some importance against surface shipping, and 
when used in cooperation with submarines, it could 
provide the air element of the plane-submarine 
team, which is the major menace to surface shipping 
in any future war. 

Soviet wings over the seas cast a shadow over 
tomorrow. The battle for the high seas — in trade, 
merchant shipping, fishing fleets, naval vessels, 
oceanographic and research ships, and long-range 
aircraft —is just beginning. Russia’s challenge 
already is formidable, and it will grow. 
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An English writer who became an 





American citizen in 1946, CHRISTO- se 
PHER IsHERWOOD has done scripts for bs 3 : 
film studios in both countries and col- 
laborated with W. H. Auden in the 
writing of three plays. He became a 
resident student of the Vedanta Society 


of Southern California, where he 


worked in making translations from the 
Sanskrit, and during these years he was 


in close touch with Aldous Huzley. 


I FIRST met Aldous Huxley in California, during 
the early summer of 1939. The Huxleys, Gerald 
Heard, and another close friend, named Christopher 
Wood, had moved out there from Europe to settle 
two years previously. They formed a group which 
had expanded to include some very different kinds 
of people: Charlie Chaplin, for example, and 
Krishnamurti, Anita Loos, Paulette Goddard, Ed- 
win Hubble, Greta Garbo. One didn’t think of 
Maria Huxley as being what is usually meant by a 
“great? hostess; yet, in her charmingly haphazard 
way — by accident, almost — she created some 
historic parties. At that period, the Huxleys lived 
in Santa Monica, not far from the beach, in an ex- 
traordinarily sinister house which was built and 
furnished in a style that I can best describe as log- 
cabin decadent. The place was so dimly illumi- 
nated that a lady to whom I had just been intro- 
duced once said to me, “Will you light my cigarette 
so I can see your face?” Its art treasures included a 
painting of a giant ape carrying off a virgin in torn 
Drawing by Bachardy. 
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veils, and several fetishistic pictures of “cruel” 
high-booted ladies, probably German in origin. 
Neither Maria nor Aldous seemed to have made 
any attempt to alter the decor, which had been 
dreamed up by their fun-loving landlord; their own 
lives were quite without relation to it, and they 
showed you around with civilized humor, as though 
they themselves were merely houseguests. 

Aldous’ physical appearance took me by surprise. 
I had expected somebody resembling the skinny, 
thickly bespectacled, spiderlike intellectual of the 
early photographs. (Or had I made my private 
image of the young author of Crome Yellow, Antic 
Hay, and Point Counter Point to match my opinion of 
the books themselves? I am one of those who main- 
tain that nearly all of Huxley’s best work was done 
in the latter, American half of his life.) In any case, 
the Aldous in his middle forties whom I now met 
in the flesh was slender but not at all skinny, and 
the insect look I had discovered in his photographs 
seemed to me to be more of a bird look, benevolent 


and quick with interest in his surroundings. He no 
longer wore spectacles. When he talked, his beauti- 
fully sensitive features seemed literally to shine with 
enthusiasm. He was interested in so many subjects 
that he could talk to anybody — anybody, that is, 
who was also interested. ‘Thus he could thoroughly 
enjoy the company of children and teen-agers, 
scientists, ranchers, actresses, priests, and professors. 
It was only in the presence of the indifferent, the 
insincere, and the double-talker that he became 
uncomfortable and aloof. 

Aldous’ clothes were usually informal. But he 
wore everything well, and when he put on a suit, 
he looked marvelously distinguished. It was not in 
his character to be consciously dressy; but he was 
never careless, and I think he must have had a 
certain affection for some of the things he wore. 
For instance, he had kept a tie from Paris for more 
than twenty years and would remark that it was 
“like an early Rouault.” 

Aldous had given up using spectacles because he 
had become a convert to the Bates Method of Visual 
Reeducation; he describes it in The Art of Seeing. I 
have neither the authority nor the inclination to 
express a personal opinion on this subject; I merely 
record that I have seen people who were discussing 
it become enraged to the point of incoherence, and 
I can well believe that it has sometimes been the 
cause of fistfights. And the Bates battle was mild in 
comparison with the battle over mescaline and 
lysergic acid which broke out about fifteen years 
later, after Aldous had published The Doors of Per- 
ception, and still rages. Indeed, Aldous was the 
most ‘‘engaged”’ of writers; he was always getting 
involved in controversies, from conscientious objec- 
tion to the Chessman case. He never hesitated to 
play an active part in them either; he joined his son 
Matthew in a picket line outside a movie studio on 
one occasion, and went up to Sacramento on several 
others to bring pressure to bear on the state legisla- 
ture. Yet, in the midst of the struggle, he never 
seemed fanatical or even particularly excited. 
Courteous in argument and calmly assured, he 
maintained an air of objectivity which nevertheless 
wasn’t in the least superior. Only, when confronted 
by some truly awful instance of stupidity or preju- 
dice, he would sometimes utter a wild little laugh, 
raising his arms and letting them fall again to his 
sides in a gesture of amused despair. 

Not unnaturally, people who knew Aldous tended 
to judge the whole Bates Method by the condition 
of his eyesight; some claimed that the method had 
improved it, others passionately denied this. To 
me, one of the most mysterious things about Aldous 
was what he could see and what he couldn’t, and 
how, exactly, he saw what he saw. How much did 
he actually see and how much did he cognize by 
some kind of built-in radar? You watched him 
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cross a street. You didn’t want to embarrass him 
by taking his arm, and yet you were tense with 
anxiety, for he seemed like a blind man. ‘Then, to 
your astonished relief, he would put his foot firmly 
onto the opposite sidewalk, which you would have 
sworn he hadn’t seen. I remember once standing 
with him outside his house at Llano in the Mojave 
Desert and being surprised when he remarked on 
the beauty of the sierras which rose far away along 
the horizon. And once, while we were out driving, 
he called to Maria to stop the car because there was 
a clump of mariposa lilies, at least a hundred yards 
from the highway. I hadn’t even noticed them. 
On the other hand, it must be recorded that he had 
one serious fall, while walking on a hillside road, 
which could not have happened to a man with 
normal vision. 


Aca and Maria both loved the desert. In- 
deed, Aldous was attached to California by a love 
for the terrain itself; this was perhaps his strongest 
reason for remaining there in later years. But life 
at Llano had its problems. The irrigation water 
was owned by a rancher who lived higher up the 
mountain; it was released into the garden along a 
system of ditches on certain days only, between cer- 
tain hours. The Huxleys had their own gasoline 
engine for generating electric light. (To eliminate 
the fire hazard, it was sunk in a pit in the middle of 
the yard and covered by a trapdoor. On this 
trapdoor, Maria had placed an otherwise unwanted 
terra-cotta bust of Gerald Heard by way of orna- 
ment, and the pit was therefore known as “‘Gerald’s 
Tomb.”’) Maria would beg you to use a candle if 
you wanted to read during the night. One night I 
forgot and flipped the light switch; the engine 
started with a clatter like a motorbike’s and woke 
everybody else up. 

Then there were the coyotes, who would send 
their bitches to lure away the male ranch dogs and 
then set on them and kill them. (A few ranch dogs 
were said to have been so big and strong that they 
killed their attackers and thereafter ran wild as 
leaders of the pack.) And there were the rattle- 
snakes; Aldous would go for long walks, and Maria 
was always afraid that one of them would lash out 
at him from underneath a mesquite bush. But the 
danger to which Aldous finally fell a victim was less 
apparent. One day, Maria found a pretty flower 
which had been washed down the hillside by a rain- 
storm. She planted it outside Aldous’ study win- 
dow. It proved to be a species of ragweed, and it 
gave him an allergic rash all over his body. ‘This, I 
believe, was one of the several mishaps which made 
the Huxleys decide to give up the Llano house and 
return to live in Los Angeles. 
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Aldous was an exceptionally sensitive human 
instrument, and his health was correspondingly 
variable. One week he would look fresh and healthy 
and even robust; the next, wan, shattered, almost 
spectral. He suffered from all kinds of ailments, 
but they seemed to interest him quite as much as 
they distressed him. He would talk about them at 
length, objectively and without complaining. “I 
feel curiously deconstellated,”’ he told me once, after 
being given a new type of shot. Both he and Maria 
were great connoisseurs of doctors; it sometimes 
seemed to their friends that they were prepared to 
consult absolutely anyone, at least once, in a spirit 
of disinterested experimentation. 

Actually, this fearless curiosity was one of Aldous’ 
noblest characteristics, a function of his greatness 
as a human being. Little people are so afraid of 
what the neighbors will say if they ask Life uncon- 
ventional questions. Aldous questioned unceas- 
ingly, and it never occurred to him to bother about 
the neighbors. They laughed at him for consulting 
unlicensed healers and investigating psychic phe- 
nomena, and it was true that many of the healers 
proved to be wrong and many of the mediums 
frauds. That was unimportant from Aldous’ point 
of view. For his researches also brought into his 
hands some very odd and precious pieces of the 
jigsaw puzzle of ‘Truth, pieces that may not be offi- 
cially fitted into the main pattern and recognized 
as scientifically respectable for many years to come. 

Not long before my arrival in California, Heard 
and Huxley had met Swami Prabhavananda, a 
Hindu monk of the Ramakrishna Order, who had 
founded a center in Hollywood for the study and 
practice of Vedanta philosophy. Later, Heard in- 
troduced me to him. This was a contact which had 
far-reaching effects on the lives of all three of us. In 
Huxley’s case, it was widely represented as the 
selling out of a once brilliant intellect. Huxley was 
alleged to have undergone a failure of nerve, to 
have relapsed into woolly-minded mysticism and 
embraced oriental mumbo jumbo. Well, that is old 
history now, and nothing to get heated about. At 
least it cannot be denied that Huxley’s preoccupa- 
tion with Vedanta inspired some of his best books. 

In September, 1942, I heard Aldous make a per- 
sonal statement to a small group of people on the 
relation between his concern with mystical religion 
and his art. I wrote down some of it verbatim, and I 
think it is well worth repeating here; the very art- 
lessness of its expression, so unlike the lucidity and 
polish of Aldous’ written work, seems to me to 
convey something of his live personality. 


I came to this thing in a rather curious way, as a 
reductio ad absurdum. I have mainly lived in the world of 
intellectual life and art. But the world of knowing 
about things is unsatisfactory. It’s no good knowing 
about the taste of strawberries out of a book. The more 
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I think of art I realize that though artists do establish 
some contact with spiritual reality, they establish it 
unconsciously. Beauty is imprisoned, as it were, within 
the white spaces between the lines of a poem, between 
the notes of music, in the apertures between groups of 
sculpture. This function or talent is unconscious. They 
throw a net and catch something, though the net is 
trivial. . . . But one wants to go further. One wants 
to have a conscious taste of these holes between the 
strings of the net. . . . Now, obviously, one could 
never possibly give it up. 


That last sentence has the ring of an emotional 
intensity which Aldous very seldom displayed — to 
me, at any rate. In a world of backslappers and 
soul-barers, he avoided superfluous physical con- 
tacts and unasked-for confessions. When he was 
suffering the pain of Life most keenly, he said the 
least — during the worst days of the war, for exam- 
ple, or during Maria’s slow death from cancer, or 
in the loss of his house and papers by fire. 

I got the impression that Aldous regarded the 
art of the novel as a necessary nuisance. He had 
things to say in fictional form, but the weaving of 
the fiction bored him. He would often hold forth 
on the futility of literature in general. The great 
masters expressed themselves marvelously, of course, 
but what was the point of it all? What was it all 
about? One night, he was talking to me like this at a 
party and thoroughly enjoying himself: Homer was 
terribly overrated, Dante was hopelessly limited, 
Shakespeare was such a stupid man, Goethe was 
such a bore, ‘Tolstoy was so silly. Suddenly, a look 
of uneasiness came over his face, “You know, I 
must confess, I’ve never read Lope de Vega — ” 

“I have,” I told Aldous. 

“And what about him? Is he any good?” 

Eager to play my part in the game and not be a 
spoilsport, I answered, ‘‘He stinks.” 

And Aldous exclaimed with unfeigned relief, 
“Oh, I am glad to hear you say that!” 

It is hardly necessary to add that this kind of 
talk was no more than a reaction, and a most 
healthy one, against the official idolatry of the arts, 
which (Aldous was fond of saying) is one of our 
modern substitutes for religion. He could be amus- 
ingly perceptive about academic art-jargon. De- 
scribing how some professors had been talking to 
him about D. H. Lawrence and how he hadn’t 
been able to understand a single word they said, he 
added, ‘‘They’ve invented their own absolutely 
unintelligible technical language because they feel 
they have to justify their existence by pretending 
that literature is a branch of science.” 

He seldom talked to me specifically about his own 
work. A note in my diary, January 9, 1940, reveals 
that Aldous was then already considering the 
subject matter of what was to be, twenty-two years 
later, his last novel, /sland. ‘There is also a reference 


to another project he described, a novel which 
“explores the problem of the meaning of words and 
the utter inadequacy of all existing language.” In 
January, 1944, I was taking him to see a typist I 
had recommended to type Time Must Have a Stop. 
I asked him what the new novel was about. He 
thought carefully before replying, “It’s a curiously 
trivial story, told in great detail, with a certain 
amount of squalor.” 


P Ea and Maria had seemed an inseparable 
couple. We all dreaded the long-term effects of 
bereavement on Aldous and were relieved when he 
married again. He seemed very happy as he told 
me about the wedding, which took place at a drive- 
in chapel at Yuma, Arizona, in March, 1956, with 
what Aldous described as ‘ʻa broken-down cow- 
boy” for a witness. “Really” he exclaimed, “‘there 
are so many delightful and intelligent and unusual 
people in the world? Then — how characteris- 
tically — he added, “And so many unspeakably 
awful ones!” 

In 1961, the house into which Aldous and Laura 
had moved after their marriage was destroyed by a 
brush fire. Driven by veering winds, the flames 
darted about the hillside with fiendish caprice; the 
house immediately behind the Huxleys’ was un- 
harmed. Certain journalists, with the unmotivated 
falsehood which sometimes makes their trade seem 
purely evil, wrote that Aldous had shed tears and 
had had to be restrained from rushing into the 
flames to rescue his archives. Aldous was naturally 
indignant about this. As a matter of fact, both 
Aldous and Laura behaved with a self-discipline 
worthy of an Asian philosopher; when they saw 
that the fire was out of control and that nothing 
more could be done, they got into their car and 
drove quietly away. Aldous told me, with ironical 
relish, that the television trucks arrived at least 
twenty minutes before the fire engines. 

My final memories, except for the last one, are 
happy. After the fire, Aldous and Laura spent 
much of their time at the home of their friend Vir- 
ginia Pfeiffer. She, too, had lost her house in the 
same fire and had moved, with magnificent as- 
surance, into another quite nearby. Aldous went 
for walks around the Hollywood reservoir, with its 
wooded islands, which he had always loved; he was 
constantly busy on various literary projects; he had 
fun with Virginia’s delightful adopted children; he 
and Laura traveled widely and returned to tell us 
stories of Brazil and India and Europe at pleasant 
supper parties. We heard rumors that he had had 
cancer of the tongue and been cured. I didn’t in- 
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quire further because I didn’t want to think about 
it. Then, on November 5, 1963, I visited him at the 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital, where he had been 
taken for a few days of tests or treatment. Just be- 
fore I went into his room, the surgeon told me that 
his condition was hopeless; the cancer was spreading 
rapidly. 

Aldous looked like a withered old man, gray- 
faced, with dull blank eyes. He spoke in a low 
hoarse voice which was hard to understand. I had 
to sit directly facing him because it hurt him to turn 
his head. And yet, seeing what I saw and knowing 
what I knew, I could still almost forget about his 
condition while we talked, because his mind was 
functioning so well. I was nervous at first and 
talked at random. I mentioned Africa, and Aldous 
said that all the new African nations would soon be 
governed by their armies. I mentioned V. V. 
Rozanov’s Solitaria, which I had just been reading. 
Aldous promptly quoted a passage from it, in which 
Rozanov says that “the private life is above every- 
thing . . . just sitting at home and even picking 
your nose, and looking at the sunset.” I told him a 
silly story — not at all the kind of story I would 
normally have told him — about Our Lord and the 
Blessed Virgin playing golf. He laughed at it, quite 
heartily. 

Laura had told me that Aldous did not realize 
how sick he was. But now he began to speak about 
old age, and I couldn’t help suspecting that this 
was a kind of metaphor, a way of referring to his 
own death. He spoke of it almost with petulance, as 
a wretched hindrance which prevented you from 
working. He told me that he did not think he 
would ever write another novel. ‘‘I feel more and 
more out of touch with people.’’ And he added 
that when one is old, one is absolutely cut off from 
the outside world. I told him, quite sincerely, that I 
have the impression that as I grow older my char- 
acter gets worse and worse. This made him laugh a 
lot — not, I think, because he disbelieved me, but 
because he found the statement somehow reassur- 
ing. We parted almost cheerfully. I had hoped to 
see him at least once or twice again, but even the 
surgeon’s prognosis was an overestimate. Aldous 
died that same month, on the twenty-second, not 
knowing that Kennedy had been shot that morn- 
ing. It is good that he was no longer in the hospital 
but back in Virginia’s home, with Laura by his 
side. And one of his fears, at least, was unfounded. 
He was able to work right up to the day before the 
end, dictating the last part of an article on Shake- 
speare. He was not accustomed to dictation, yet 
the flow of thought was as clear as always; only a 
couple of small corrections were necessary before it 
could be published. 


RETOOLING 
THE MIND 


by NEIL W. CHAMBERLAIN 


The continuing explosion of new knowledge is so basic to our entire economie life that “it is 


upselling many of the traditional relationships in our social system,” says NEIL W. 


CHAMBERLAIN, professor of economics at Yale. In the article which follows, Professor Chamberlain 


suggests methods whereby education may become a lifetime process. 


O, our home front we have been preoccupied 
for some time with problems of jobs and job secur- 
ity, automation, and unemployment. ‘The issues 
which dominate our thinking relate to the impact 
of income, unemployment, health, education, and 
age on a person’s place in his culture. But only in 
the last few years has there come a growing recog- 
nition that many of these problem areas cannot be 
set right by legislative action touching on them 
directly, or by private initiative on the part of 
managements or unions, acting either indepen- 
dently or jointly. These can help, but they cannot 
cure. 

The fundamental change which has taken place 
in our culture is a speeding up of the rate of ac- 
cumulation of knowledge, an acceleration so much 
in excess of what we have been accustomed to that 
it is imposing unexpected strains. The number of 
people receiving higher education has increased 
enormously, and more of them are devoting their 
time to the pursuit of new knowledge, financed by 
ever growing sums from public and private trea- 
suries. The productivity of the knowledge-makers 
is being augmented by better-organized and better- 
equipped facilities in an expanding number of 
specialized research units and institutions. The 
stream of new knowledge has swelled into a flood, 
but we act as though the environment had not 
changed at all. 

The most spectacular developments have oc- 
curred in engineering and the physical sciences, 
but these are only indicative of what has been 
going on in all fields. Gordon Brown of the M.I.T. 
School of Engineering has pointed out that an 
engineer taking his undergraduate degree in the 
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years prior to 1950 would have had at best only a 
slight brush with nuclear physics and engineering, 
feedback control and inertial guidance, informa- 
tion theory, computer technology and its applica- 
tions, solid-state physics and electronics, plasma 
physics, and half a dozen other subject areas which 
have joined older subject matters or displaced 
them in importance. Yet a high proportion of our 
practicing engineers date from that pre-1950 period. 

A. C. Monteith, an official of Westinghouse Cor- 
poration, has picturesquely described the conse- 
quence of such rapid growth of new knowledge by 
saying that a graduate engineer now has a half- 
life of about ten years. That is, about half of what 
he has learned will be obsolete in a decade. 
Monteith adds that half of what that same engi- 
neer will need to know ten years from now is not 
available to him today. Modify the proportions 
however you will, depending on the field, and the 
general conclusion remains the same. 

The most immediate impact is felt in the pro- 
fessions. The older a man grows the less profes- 
sionally adequate he becomes. For a period, per- 
haps an extended period, he may compensate for 
this obsolescence of his professional capital by the 
experience he acquires on his job. As a specialized 
researcher in a laboratory, he may come to know 
more and more about his subject. As an adminis- 
trator, he may acquire skills in dealing with other 
professionals. As a teacher, he may develop compe- 
tence in imparting knowledge to students. But the 
odds are yearly becoming greater that at some 
point in his career, while he is still in his prime, 
the subject he has researched, or the functions 
which he administers, or the body of knowledge 


he has to teach will have changed so greatly that 
his lack of current professional competence will 
stand revealed. 

The new knowledge will be in the possession of 
a younger man who will have just come through a 
period of instruction that had winnowed out the 
older, less useful knowledge and substituted for it 
the new, more relevant knowledge. And then that 
younger man, once on a job, will himself begin the 
process of professional deterioration. 

It has been reliably reported that one large cor- 
poration, whose name is a household word, has 
concluded that because the knowledge which will 
be important to its profitability, and indeed its 
continuity, is of ever younger vintage, promotions 
will no longer go to men past forty. 

The same phenomenon is evident in the skilled 
manual trades. To exaggerate only slightly, it is 
highly unlikely that the tool-and-die maker com- 
pleting his apprenticeship today will ever again 
possess as much relevant knowledge as he has now. 
The exaggeration can be wholly removed by saying 
that at some point early in his career his compe- 
tence to deal with the new and developing tech- 
nologies will be subject to steady erosion. 

When labor leaders in their search for the cause 
of persisting unemployment point the accusing 
finger at automation, they are attacking only one 
aspect of a much more general phenomenon — the 
rate of knowledge accumulation and application. 
And when they concentrate their fire on the un- 
employment aspects of this phenomenon, they are 
distracting our attention from a more pervasive 
problem — the steady downgrading of the occu- 
pational competence of all who are employed. 

The younger the age-group, the better its educa- 
tion, both in terms of the number of years of 
schooling and the currency of its knowledge. But 
as long as the younger contingent cannot fill all 
the positions which need filling, there will be need 
for older workers even if less well trained. The 
fact that older people are comparatively at a dis- 
advantage does not mean that their services can 
be dispensed with. But two considerations reduce 
the soothing effect of this assurance. First, the 
more demanding assignments, the strategic posi- 
tions and responsibilities, will inevitably go to 
those with the relevant knowledge. And second, 
the sense of personal frustration of older individuals 
who are pushed aside cannot be compensated by 
higher pay or the guarantee of some job. 

Thus the effects of automation, whether unem- 
ployment or downgrading, are not a result of 
misguided managerial zeal in wresting the last 
dollar of profit from a business; they are aspects of 
a larger social phenomenon in which the manager, 
no less than his employees, is caught up. As long 
as we treat the threat of automation as something 
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to be met by reduced work weeks, or longer vaca- 
tion periods, or accelerated retirement, or more 
aggregate spending, we are refusing to recognize 
the real nature of the problem. The “‘explosion of 
knowledge,” as it has sometimes been dubbed, is 
so fundamental that it is upsetting many of the 
traditional relationships in our social system: the 
relationship of the young to the mature, of a man 
to his job, of experience to knowledge, of acquired 
education to achievement, of hierarchical position 
to functional authority. 


|. TAKES no special insight to spotlight our edu- 
cational processes and philosophy as the major 
cause of the sputter in our social engine. We are 
still operating as though a person can acquire in 
the first twenty years or so of his life all the formal 
education he needs to keep him on an ascending 
career line through the remaining forty years or 
so of his working life. But the fact is that the clock 
starts running down the moment a young man or 
woman steps from the commencement platform, 
be it college or high school. 

This obsolescence is not confined to professional 
or white-collar workers. The view still prevails, 
particularly among the rank and file of manual 
workers, that a brief period of breaking in is all 
that is required to warrant a promotion once one 
has climbed far enough up the seniority ladder. 
At least that had been the view until automation 
appeared on the scene, making whole processes and 
plants obsolete and giving sudden currency to that 
overworked word ‘‘retraining.” 

It has now become an article of faith among 
manpower specialists that there is no place in the 
modern world for the uneducated and the un- 
trained. But there is only a tenuous difference 
between the uneducated and the undereducated, 
the untrained and the undertrained, and once we ad- 
mit that in most occupations knowledge runs ahead 
of the pace at which a worker can keep up with it, 
we are driven to find some means of providing for 
our continuing education throughout our lives. 

The forms which continuing education might 
take are several. If we were to move rapidly to 
mobilize all our educational resources, including 
teachers and facilities now involved in adult edu- 
cation, military training, and industry-sponsored 
instruction, we could effectively capitalize on the 
drive for reduced hours of work. If we were to 
assume a normal work week of forty hours, we could 
explore the feasibility of a partially subsidized 
movement to thirty-two hours of work coupled with 
eight hours of instruction. We could preserve the 
concept of forty committed hours every week but 
make variable the division between work and educa- 
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tion. People would continue to be paid for forty 
hours, but with rising productivity we would find it 
feasible to channel an increasing proportion of 
working time into learning programs. By this 
device we could develop a sense of continuing obli- 
gation to learn on the part of our total work force 
much more readily than if, with hours already 
bargained down to thirty-two a week, we were 
to try to induce employees voluntarily to spend 
eight additional hours in the classroom. 

At the same time, we could encourage a much 
wider use of educational leaves of varying duration. 
We might allow a person to renew his formal edu- 
cation repeatedly, perhaps at intervals of three to 
five years. Just as a person now accumulates weeks 
of potential unemployment benefits by weeks of 
actual work, so might he accumulate years of 
potential educational benefits in ratio to his years 
of employment. Special degrees might even be 
created to encourage a return to the classroom. 
Some combination of public and private support 
for such a program could be as readily worked out 
in education as it has been in retirement, health, 
accident compensation, and unemployment. 

This kind of repeated formal discipline of con- 
tinuing education would be especially valuable to 
our teaching corps. The teacher at age forty or 
fifty usually suffers the same kind of obsolescence of 
knowledge as any other professional person. If we 
are to disseminate more rapidly the fruits of new 
knowledge, we should do our best to ensure that 
not only the younger instructors are adequately 
equipped. Academic tenure gives teachers the 
freedom to voice heretical ideas and challenges to 
traditional thinking, secure against loss of their 
jobs. But if our teachers are to be given lifetime 
tenure, do they not have an obligation of lifetime 
updating of the instruction which they pass along 
to our youth? 

In addition to the sabbatical leave for purposes 
of research, which itself is far from universal even 
in the universities, we should make it possible for 
teachers to return as students to the classrooms 
and laboratories of those in their profession who 
are breaking the new ground. Surely a year off at 
full salary at least once in every seven — though 
there is no magic in that religiously inspired number 
— is a reasonable price for both society and the 
teacher to pay for the maintenance of high standards 
of instruction. 

But even if such programs are established, geared 
to the needs of people in all walks of life and on 
all sorts of schedules, will we as a nation willingly 
accept such a lifetime commitment to learning? 
Absorption of knowledge is sufficiently demanding 
for many people to find it distasteful. We have the 
problem of the dropouts with us now, dropouts at 
age sixteen or after grade eight. If we talk of 
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formal lifetime education in any literal sense, will 
not the dropout rate approach almost 100 percent 
as one person after another, at some age level, 
gives up the struggle to extend the reach of his 
mind? The dreamers may conjure up utopias 
where all men are philosophers, but if one is talk- 
ing of twentieth-century United States, let us face 
it — learning is hard work. 

That argument serves only to underscore the 
extent of our problem. Education is hard, but 
within the lifetime of many of us our society has 
moved from a philosophy that college education is 
the luxury of the few to the belief that it is a neces- 
sity for the many. Many children who today de- 
bate not whether they will go to college but which 
college they will attend or which will admit them 
have parents who in their day would scarcely have 
given college a serious thought. We are currently 
in the process of extending still further that mass 
sense of the need for advanced education, as the 
swelling enrollments in our graduate and profes- 
sional schools bear witness. A longer educational 
expectancy has become normal! 

In the same way the notion of a lifetime of edu- 
cation can become the sort of thing which is ex- 
pected of people in our kind of culture. How 
quickly such an expectancy can be developed will 
depend in part on the opportunities which we 
create for those who wish to pursue the learning 
process further, and in part on the effect of success, 
or lack of success, in career terms. 

The still prevalent fear that lengthy leaves 
threaten a person’s career advancement is already 
losing its cogency. It is not the interruption of 
additional study that would threaten a person’s 
achievement so much as the lack of relevant knowl- 
edge and capacity to deal with new developments. 
If occasional leaves could be provided for pro- 
longed periods of formal instruction on paid schol- 
arship — perhaps of a year or more, as often as once 
every three to five years for those who wanted and 
could profit from such intensive doses — we could 
make great strides toward keeping up to date the 
stock of working knowledge of our people. 

Those who might be worried over whether our 
society could afford such stepped-up programs of 
popular education might reflect on the fact that 
the expenditures for it would be a form of invest- 
ment, increasing the productivity of our people. 
Thus the cost would be, in a sense — perhaps un- 
measurable but nonetheless real — self-liquidating. 

To be sure, there would always remain some 
members of our society who would lack the stamina 
or capacity to meet the discipline of a lifetime of 
study. It would be no easy task to create a nation 
of intellectual Spartans. But the possibility that 
some may fall by the wayside should not deter the 
rest from reaping the benefits. 
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A Story by Geoffrey Household 


Novelist and short story writer, who made his first appearance in the ATLANTIC and all of whose books have appearec 


under the Allantic-Little, Brown imprint, GEOFFREY HousEHOLD is a graduate of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 


served with distinction in Greece and the Levant during the Second World War. Among his books are ROGUE MALE; 


a collection of short stories, THE SALVATION OF PISCO GABAR; and WATCHERS IN THE SHADOW. 


Toa had dealt fairly kindly with both of them, 
thickening the loose limbs once burnt and slen- 
dered by desert sun but leaving them their fine- 
drawn regard for duty and each other. War was 
still a vividly remembered way of life, though now 
being recorded by historians too young to have 
experienced it. They had the facts right, Tarmer 
said, but not the day-to-day feel of them. 

The old friend with whom he was lunching — 
and had once lunched, if you could call it that, 
every day for two oppressive years — received this 
remark with one of his personal silences as if a fuse 
were slowly burning down into sensitivity. 

“A chap in the paper,” Bill Avory exploded at 
last, ‘“‘was actually complaining that nobody ever 
entertained the public with a good story of an escape 
from an Italian prisoner-of-war camp.” 

“There were mass escapes when Italy packed up. 
A lot of fellows got clear away as we did.” 

‘Before that, he meant. He said that an officer’s 
duty to escape had been less obvious in the casual 
climate of Italy than when subjected to the melan- 
choly emptiness of German discipline.” 

The fact that Avory exactly remembered the 
precious and exasperating phrase proved that it cut, 
and that he found truth enough in the slander to 
spoil the image which two prosperous middle-aged 
citizens conceived of their adventurous youth. 

“I wonder if it wasn’t far harder to escape in 
Italy,” Tarmer suggested. 


Avory insisted that it couldn’t have been. There 
was no denying that the climate had been casual — 
so casual that a monk had been readily allowed to 
come into the camp for cocoa, and there had been 
goats in the outer perimeter. 

“It seems absurd that we couldn’t just walk out,” 
he said. 

It did, in retrospect. Even Tarmer, whose con- 
science was far tougher than his friend’s, felt a 
shade of guilt as he remembered the failure of 
tunnels, of impersonations, of attempts to stow 
away in ration carts. On the face of it, both men 
were examples of the lack of enterprise which that 
young critic of war on paper had mentioned. 
Prisoners in Germany did seem to have been more 
ruthlessly determined. 

But Italians had more imagination than Germans 
and were less bound by routine. It had been im- 
possible to calculate in advance where any of the 
guards would be idling at any given time. If you 
laid plans to take advantage of the usual genial but 
quite effective chaos, you would hit a night when 
discipline was of cold, Teutonic standard; and if 
you timed exactly — 

“We could never time exactly,’ he reminded 
Avory. ‘‘We had to work out an average.” 

And even when they had averaged for week 
after week the guard changes, the movements of the 
Ditch Patrol, the interludes when illicit liters of 
wine were hoisted up by string to the five watch- 
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towers, they would find all their ingenious calcula- 
tions dislocated because Colonel Colonna’s wife 
was giving a party and in need of orderlies. 

The Colonel — that flamboyant old chevalier of 
the Mediterranean who commanded the camp — 
undoubtedly would have liked to invite all his 
prisoners, accepting their parole in the politest 
manner of the eighteenth century. He deplored the 
military honor of the twentieth which compelled 
them to make nuisances of themselves to him and 
his government. 

“Your journalist sounds like that pompous ass, 
Fantle,”’ Tarmer protested. “He always made 
escape sound easy, too.” 

Wing Commander Fantle had been the Senior 
British Officer. He took his responsibilities so seri- 
ously that he had no time for manners. Nothing 
ever prevented him from saying what he chose to 
his fellow prisoners, but to Colonel Colonna he 
could speak only through an interpreter. He had 
therefore chosen Captain Tarmer to be his adjutant 
in preference to more submissive officers. Tarmer 
could translate his imperial protests into fluent 
Italian. 

Fantle’s sole concern with Europe had been to 
drop explosives on it — useful enough at the time, 
but leading to contempt for the languages spoken 
at the point of impact. Thus it was easy to maintain 
a cordial atmosphere in spite of him. When the 
Senior British Officer started off a protest with “‘Tell 
that dam’ organ-grinder . . .? Tarmer had been 
able to insert some compliments and a proper re- 
spect for rank. ‘Translating the other way around — 
for the Commandant’s interpreter spoke Italian- 
American which Fantle willfully pretended he 
could not understand — it delighted him to make 
Colonna sound terse, cool, and British. 

When either of them accused him of making 
sentences too long or too short, he sold the myth 
that it was impossible to be polite in English or 
precise in Italian. Since eyes could express them- 
selves without any interpreter he had no hope of 
persuading the Commandant and the Senior British 
Officer to like each other, but at least he ensured 
as much tolerance as could be expected from two 
different animals separated by the bars of the cage. 

“It may have been my fault that we couldn’t 
work up enough resentment,” Tarmer said. 

“You couldn’t help it! In a place like Me- 
dina Fort one was forced to have some military 
manners.”’ 


E was a little gem of seventeenth-century fortifica- 
tion — nothing but a museum piece until it oc- 
curred to some imaginative fascist official that a 
stronghold designed to keep the enemy out would 
be equally effective to keep him in. 
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The heart of the fortress where the prisoners were 
confined — housed partly in huts, partly in the 
renovated and whitewashed quarters of old blue- 
and-gold artillerymen — was a blunt-angled penta- 
gon measuring about three hundred yards across. 
Formally delimiting this area was an inner perime- 
ter of low wire. A prisoner who stepped over or 
vaulted the wire could officially be shot at. He 
never was. The Italians, with their sound grasp of 
essentials, realized that the momentary infringe- 
ment was not worth the trouble of cleaning a rifle. 

They could afford to be generous. Beyond this 
inner perimeter a stone glacis sloped down to the 
broad green ditch around the fort. The far bank of 
the ditch was a thirty-foot sheer wall, topped by a 
further fifteen feet of heavy wire fence. The prison- 
ers had at last been forced to admit that the smooth, 
well-fitted ashlars of the wall were unclimbable. 

“Anything is climbable,” said Bill Avory, still 
smarting from the accusation made by his older self 
against his younger self. 

“But not in a hurry,” Tarmer replied. 

He remembered the ropes, pitons, and ladders 
which they had ingeniously made. Time to use 
them, however, could not be fabricated. The 
whole circuit was commanded by five watchtowers, 
one near each angle. At night the great ditch was 
floodlit from the towers. An escaping prisoner had 
as much chance as an actor on a stage of avoiding 
interested — almost friendly — observation. 

Bill Avory had been convinced that the only way 
to get out was by the gate, by nonchalantly strolling 
past the guards at the barrier, over the seventeenth- 
century bridge, and across the barrack square of the 
garrison. He was very nearly successful, disguised 
as the monk who came in for cocoa; but the Italians 
had guessed somebody would try that one. They 
were so delighted to have foreseen every detail of 
Lieutenant Avory’s plan that they returned him to 
the cage in fairly comradely fashion and with 
snatches of song. Colonel Colonna was bound to 
punish, but saw to it that bread and water and soli- 
tary confinement meant wine and rolls and a card 
party in the afternoon. Cavalry panache appealed 
to him. He was fascinated by the cherry trousers 
of the 11th Hussars which Bill still wore, even under 
his homemade cassock. 

As soon as three goats were turned loose in the 
fort ditch, all plans for escape immediately took 
this new factor into consideration. During the day 
the animals were free to browse where they pleased; 
at night they were penned under the bridge. Inevi- 
tably they became pets. The convention which 
prohibited the crossing of the inner wire was being 
continually violated. 

Colonel Colonna, very bothered lest his orders 
to shoot might possibly be obeyed, protested po- 
litely to the Senior British Officer. Fantle retorted 


that the wire ought to be put in reasonable repair, 
thus preventing officers from crossing it to feed the 
goats or to retrieve articles of clothing which the 
goats were eating. To this the Commandant re- 
plied that it was unsoldierly to use the wire as a 
washing line. 

Tarmer thought so too. He was a Guards officer, 
and his training occasionally overwhelmed him. He 
therefore translated the bit about the washing line 
correctly. The Senior British Officer snorted that 
the Commandant wouldn’t know a soldier if he 
saw one. Tarmer, pulling himself together, inter- 
preted this as a mere harmless comment that gentle- 
men in captivity could not be expected to keep up 
the high sartorial standard of Italian officers. Colo- 
nel Colonna at once sympathized, shook hands all 
around, and allowed a manly tear of pity to sparkle 
in his eye for a moment. 

Overpetting was thereupon reduced; but the 
habits, characters, and potentialities of the three 
nanny goats were recorded by the escaping clubs 
with the devotion of psychoanalysts. The camp had 
time for patience, and one could never say that any 
scientific study was wholly useless. 


2 aA goats were of marked individuality. Each 
reflected its upbringing, or at least seemed to do so 
when scrutinized by rampant imaginations. Tecla 
belonged to the Commandant’s wife; she was black, 
supercilious, and inclined to bleat at the harsh 
necessities of her life. Lucia was a gentle, modest 
job in brown and white, owned by a neighboring 
priory. Beatrice, who belonged to the camp doctor, 
was pure white but a liberal; she disliked the 
Church and the Military. 

Fra Giuseppe, the monk who came in for cocoa, 
used to milk all three. Indeed it was almost cer- 
tainly he who had conceived the economical thought 
of pasturing goats in the green ditch. When attend- 
ing to Lucia and Tecla he always looked around to 
see that Beatrice was fully occupied. Her horns 
were slightly deformed; when her head was lowered, 
they pointed forward. She tended to be attracted 
by any bent backside clothed in black, whether 
cassock or breeches. 

“Fantle used to swear that the antifascists were 
always ready to help us,” Avory said. 

“Like hell they were! We never saw an anti- 
fascist except the doctor.” 

A genial and comforting soul! But it would have 
been absurd to ask him for help in an escape. He 
would have replied at once, with sound common 
sense, that they were much better off where they 
were than wandering around the countryside. 

“Even Mussolini wasn’t antifascist,’ Tarmer 
went on. ‘‘He was just pro-British.” 
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So far as one could judge the political opinions of 
a goat, that was the literal truth. Mussolini’s pro- 
British sympathies were obvious from the day he 
was introduced, black, weighty, and gamboling 
with anticipation, into the fort ditch for the sake of 
roast kid and the future of the milk supply. 

The prisoners at once christened him Mussolini, 
and the name stuck. Their guards, watching with 
approval the potency and cavortings of the animal, 
failed to see any grave insult to their head of state. 
Disrespect there might be, but they themselves were 
far from reverent — though showing more subtlety 
than could be expected of the enemy. 

“Just imagine the row in a German camp if 
everybody had started to call a billy goat Hitler!” 
Avory exclaimed. 

“There you are, you see! Germans go blind with 
anger, which must have been a great help when 
one wanted to get away from them. Your man who 
made that crack about the casual climate of Italy 
didn’t know that it made escape harder, not 
easier.” 

Mussolini adored the prisoners, possibly because 
he took the cheering of the enemy as more of a 
compliment than the sardonic encouragement of 
unfrustrated guards. He recognized affection in the 
voices, and looked to the British for approval of his 
revolting preliminaries, his tender approach, and 
his decisive attack. During the days of Mussolini’s 
attention to Lucia, Tecla, and Beatrice, the camp’s 
morale had been high and joyous. There was 
something fresh to talk about, something to exag- 
gerate, and a new and promising source of noise. 

Noise in the ditch — plenty of it and at the right 
place — was essential to the escaping scheme regis- 
tered in the names of Avory and Tarmer. ‘The plan 
was born from a tunnel dug practically single- 
handed by a vast Marine who had been picked up 
by an Italian destroyer while optimistically trying 
to swim from Kithira to Crete. His tunnel ended, as 
they all knew it would, where the massive masonry 
of the fort met bedrock. But there or thereabouts he 
dug up the remains of a crossbow. 

This inspired Avory to a flight of imagination, 
which Tarmer carried into the world of reality by 
finding a mechanic to work on it. 

“I wonder what happened to Tommy Robins,” 
Avory said. “He was as good on materials as you 
are on men. Getting the feel of them, I mean.” 

Pilot-Officer Robins had manufactured from old 
car springs two crossbows of formidable power. 
Tested for silence, weight of projectile, and range, 
they were accepted by the committee of four as fully 
developed secret devices and stored for use when the 
perfect occasion arose. 

The target was the cable which sagged from post 
to post above the high wire fence of the outer perim- 
eter. A rocket-shaped grapnel, with four deep hooks 
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at one end and a rope at the other, was to be shot 
like a whaling harpoon across the ditch and over 
the cable. A hearty pull on the rope should then 
either break the cable or drag it off the insulators. 
Immediately after the watchtowers had been 
plunged in darknesss, a second grapnel would be 
fired over the fence. The hooks were bound to 
catch somewhere at the top of the wire, and the 
party would then climb wall and fence by means of 
the hanging rope. 

So far, so good — always assuming that the near- 
est watchtower did not notice the first projectile 
and its rope soaring through the air. But if the four 
partners were to be able to put a reasonable distance 
between themselves and Medina Fort by morning, 
there must be no suspicion that any escape had 
taken place. The camp, therefore, had to appear 
quite silent and peaceful in the accidental darkness, 
and there had to be a simple explanation of the 
scrapes and scufflings as the party swarmed up the 
rope. 

That was where the goats came in: the most 
promising way of creating a diversion was to let 
them out of their pen. But it was far from fool- 
proof. A sleepy Beatrice could not be absolutely 
trusted to put in a personal attack on the patrol: 
and those docile creatures, Lucia and Tecla, were 
certain to do nothing but browse. 

The constant activity of Mussolini, however, 
added new and exciting chances of success. A cou- 
ple of days after the patriarch’s arrival, Avory 
called a committee meeting in one of the old gal- 
leries beneath their quarters. 

“If we could set Mussolini free in the ditch,” he 
had said, “and if he got tangled up in a coil of wire 
or some tin cans or something in the dark, the 
Ditch Patrol wouldn’t look for any other explana- 
tion of noises.” 

“He might hurt himself,” the Marine objected. 

“He might,” Tarmer agreed. “And if he does I 
will ask the Senior British Officer to send some 
flowers. But the Geneva Convention says nothing 
about damage to goats.” 

Tarmer remembered speaking with some bitter- 
ness. That very morning Wing Commander Fantle 
had declared that Colonel Colonna, his half bat- 
talion of decrepit ice-cream merchants, and the four 
half-witted apes perched up in each watchtower 
were quite incapable of keeping an enterprising 
rabbit in a hutch. Meticulous planning could geta 
man out of anywhere. Look, he said, at all the 
empty-headed crooks who escaped from Dartmoor! 

That meticulous planning! God, they had spent 
hours and months of hours at it! But Mussolini — 
reminding them forcibly of the outside world and 
their own Lucias and Teclas — was an inspiration 
to still further planning. How to let the goats loose? 
Tarmer had a vision of finding a use, at long last, 
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for the damned monk who swilled their cocoa. The 
full details could wait. For the moment it was 
enough to ask Tommy Robins to make a twenty- 
foot pole smoothly tapering — so that it would not 
catch on obstructions when poked or withdrawn — 
to a short, sharp spike at the end. 

“Not for Mussolini?” the Marine had implored 
him. 

“For Beatrice — through the casemate.” 

Out of the subterranean galleries there opened 
casemates which had once held the guns to 
sweep attackers off the glacis. The mouths were 
blocked by iron bars and coils of wire, frequently 
checked by the Ditch Patrol. Even so, prisoners had 
crawled through them, but only into the glare of the 
lights and immediate arrest. 

One casemate, close to the bridge, was just above 
the pen of the three nanny goats. It was quite pos- 
sible to spoil Beatrice’s sleep and temper by working 
a pole through the entanglement and poking. Yet 
only the combination of Mussolini and Beatrice 
could really be trusted to raise hell. The committee 
pointed out to Tarmer that Mussolini was shut up 
out of reach in a pen of his own. 

“Even if we talk Fra Giuseppe into letting the 
nanny goats out,” Bill Avory objected, “he won't 
let Mussolini out, too. The girls have to rest some- 
time,” 

That was true enough. It looked as if Mussolini 
would have to be kidnapped or invited into the 
camp, and then concealed until the moment came 
to make use of him. 


N O CONTACT with Fra Giuseppe was possible on 
the following day. The escape committee was de- 
spondent, for Mussolini, having generously fulfilled 
the purpose of his visit, might at any moment be 
driven back to his home. Preparations, however, 
were complete. ‘The crossbows could go into action 
at ten minutes’ notice. 

On the next evening Fra Giuseppe was seen in 
the ditch, all pastoral in the last of the twilight, 
while the four goats walked peaceably in front of 
him to their respective pens. Tarmer shouted to 
him that parcels had arrived with a fresh supply of 
cocoa. He suggested, as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world, that Mussolini ought to come 
too, to say good-bye to the boys. 

“But he smells? the monk had protested. 

“So do we! Be a sport, Fra Giuseppe !”’ 

He was. Over the bridge, past the laughing 
guards at the barrier, trotting happily and poison- 
ing the air for fifty yards around him, came Mus- 
solini followed by Fra Giuseppe. The goat sat 
down with his four legs curled under him: a black, 
contented bulk upon the cool paving of the fort. 


Somebody served him the scrapings of the evening’s 
spaghetti; someone else wreathed his horns with 
paper flowers left over from such Christmas celebra- 
tions as the camp had had. He looked straight from 
hell, but he was in heaven. Mussolini brimmed 
over with affection for humankind and yet was 
continually deprived of the petting he adored owing 
to his penetrating odor. He shared to the full the 
emotions of those girls in the advertisements whom 
men won’t dance with. 

As soon as Fra Giuseppe had become gently in- 
ebriated by the smell of simmering cocoa, ‘Tarmer 
asked him why his Lucia had been limping and 
hoped that she had not cut herself on the wire of the 
inner perimeter while licking salt from outstretched 
hands. The monk had noticed no limp — reason- 
ably enough since she hadn’t one — but promised 
to have a look at her before he went home to his 
priory. ‘Tarmer’s eloquent Italian rippled with 
anxiety for Lucia. Meanwhile, the cocoa failed to 
appear. Fra Giuseppe at last realized that he was 
being subjected to gentle, almost ecclesiastical 
blackmail, unspoken and perhaps not even deliber- 
ate. He agreed to go down to the ditch and report 
back immediately on Lucia’s condition. 

As soon as the monk had strolled off toward the 
barrier and the bridge, leaving the delighted Mus- 
solini where he was, Avory raced to the casemate 
and started to arouse Beatrice’s brisk temper. The 
twenty-foot pole was already through the case- 
mate, its point free and commanding the little pen. 
The crossbows were set up and loaded. 

“Cocoa,” Tarmer murmured, the imagined 
scent of it almost as vivid as the real scent twenty 
years earlier. 

“Now?” Avory asked in surprise, sharing step by 
step the train of thought except for that sudden 
nasal memory. ‘‘Wouldn’t coffee and a brandy be 
better?” 

Yes. Yes, they would indeed. One couldn’t re- 
cover the taste of cocoa brewed in a POW camp. It 
was as hopeless as to try to re-enter the paradise 
which brown sugar had been at the age of five. 

Bill Avory beckoned to the waiter and chuckled. 

“I always wish I had been watching,” he said. 
“All I saw at my end of the pole was Fra Giuseppe 
unlocking the door of the goat pen. And then Bea- 
trice charged.” 

The monk shot out into the floodlit ditch with 
the doctor’s anticlerical goat a yard behind him. 
It looked as if his initial burst of speed might carry 
him clear out of the operational area; but, fortunate 
for the plan, Beatrice caught him. 

Her butt went home just above the right knee. 
The desperate monk, screaming for help, swerved, 
spread his cassock like a bullfighter, and received 
the next charge in the cloth. Beatrice’s horns 
bruised painfully but were not sharp enough to 
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penetrate loose clothing; cloth stretched tight, how- 
ever, was another matter. The monk’s excellent 
technique resulted in a heaving tangle of black and 
white. When it became possible for the eye to sep- 
arate one from the other, Beatrice was dressed in 
the lower half of the cassock and Fra Giuseppe was 
embracing her hind legs in a frantic attempt to pre- 
vent her from cantering away with the rest of it. 

“It was more than we dared hope for,” said 
Tarmer. “We could hear the sentries cheering and 
laughing in the towers.” 

The monk was between Towers 1 and 2, and it 
was certain that the guards were looking at nothing 
else. The Bridge Tower to the west and No. 3 
Tower to the east were unsighted by the angles of 
the pentagon. Tommy Robins fired the grapnel 
over the cable. The Marine heaved on the rope. 
After a moment of resistance the grapnel returned 
to hand, flying back into the camp on a lower and 
more violent trajectory than the curve of its out- 
ward journey. 

The darkness shocked by its sudden totality. Not 
only were the floodlights extinguished but all the 
camp lights as well. There was an instant of aston- 
ished silence on the part of both guards and prison- 
ers, through which echoed the exclamations of Fra 
Giuseppe, now rendered hysterical by the kicks of 
Beatrice and by his incoherent gratitude to the 
saint whose miracle or the soldier whose Christian 
charity had put out the lights. 

The second grapnel sailed over the ditch and 
caught. With the interested assistance of Mussolini, 
escape was now nearly certain. Tarmer stood by the 
affectionate head, Avory at the stern. They lifted 
him over the inner perimeter wire and dropped him 
on to the glacis between the Bridge Tower and 
No. 1. He had an old leather shoe tied to his tail by 
a yard of cord. Its mysterious leaps and scufflings 
ought to be enough to delay and deceive the Ditch 
Patrol for the half minute required to climb wall and 
wire. 

Tarmer and Avory raced back from the disposal 
of Mussolini to find Robins and the Marine still 
testing the rope. Resistance was soft and unreliable. 
The grapnel seemed to be caught in a weak loop of 
wire which it was pulling out along the top of the 
fence; it felt as if it could not be trusted to support 
bodies climbing furiously up the rope against time. 

It stuck firmly on something hard, evidently the 
top of a post. But a last jerk was indecisive, though 
nothing appeared to break or yield. Tarmer and 
Avory added their weight to the rope and had to 
take a step backward as it gave. In the darkness it 
was impossible to see what was happening; there 
was nothing for it but to keep on pulling in a des- 
perate attempt to recover the grapnel and try 
again. Another yard or two of rope came in, and 
its angle was not so steep. The sensation was baf- 
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fling. They felt as if they were the winning team in 
an obstinate tug-of-war. Then thirty yards of that 
formidable outer perimeter fence fell over into the 
ditch, forming an impenetrable trampoline sus- 
pended from the leaning posts at each end of the 
wreckage. 

There was another terrifying moment of silence, 
which ended in the almost musical twanging and 
tearing of wire as the grapnel was worked loose by 
brute force and recovered. 

The guards on No. 2 Tower turned their atten- 
tion from the bleating of Beatrice and the monk, 
and challenged. They then opened fire with rifles 
on the ditch and the collapsed fence. Since their 
eyes were still unused to the blank darkness, they 
found it hard to judge the correct angle of depres- 
sion. Some of the shots strayed across the protrud- 
ing angle of the camp and sang past the ears of the 
defenders of No. 3 ‘Tower. 

“Pve never understood 3 Tower,” Avory said. 

“They swore afterward that they thought para- 
chutists were trying to rescue us. But I know what 
happened. They had a light machine gun which 
they‘d never had a chance to use, and they weren’t 
going to be left out of whatever excitement there 
was.” 

No. 3 Tower put down a curtain of fire on the 
ditch and at least hit the glacis. Ricochets from 
that smooth stone slope howled across the camp, 
some of them on a trajectory low enough to tear 
splinters off the wooden roof of No. 2 Tower. 

On the still peaceful western side of the camp 
Mussolini behaved as if he had been in on the plan 
since the beginning. Loyal and single-minded, he 
charged down to the quietly grazing Tecla and 
tried to console her loneliness. Tecla at any time 
was a dignified goat, her expression always making 
it clear that Mussolini’s were unwelcome attentions 
to which it was her duty to submit; so now, ap- 
proached by an importunate lover at, for goats, an 
unreasonable hour, she fled for her pen under the 
Bridge Tower. 

The Ditch Patrol, which had been idling its way 
from No. 4 to the Bridge Tower, clearly decided 
that the eastern side of the camp was well covered 
by fire from Nos. 2 and 3 and was also extremely 
unhealthy. It therefore cautiously continued its 
round until alerted by the bouncings of Mussolini 
and his shoe. It didn’t stop to investigate at all. 
It took such cover as there was and plastered the 
ditch with automatic fire. Most of it was high. 
The guards on the Bridge Tower, nervously search- 
ing the impenetrable darkness for the unknown 
enemy which had attacked No. 2 and 3 Towers, 
briskly engaged the Ditch Patrol. 

By now Mussolini was in safety with Tecla under 
the bridge. But Tecla must have made the most of 
the difficulties and protested that the pen was not 
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nearly large enough for Mussolini too. Her excuse 
was acceptable. He was always a free and easy 
goat who liked plenty of space and publicity. He 
therefore trotted off beyond the bridge on the scent 
of Lucia. She had half-heartedly followed her mas- 
ter, the monk, and was now browsing close to 
No. 1 Tower. 

No. 1, hitherto deprived of any opportunity for 
heroics, at once opened fire on the mysterious 
noises. Since the ditch ran straight between No. 1 
and the Bridge Tower, without any protruding 
angle, the gentle slope of the glacis was murderous, 
and the stuff came off it with the accuracy of tennis 
balls. The terrified Lucia joined Tecla under the 
bridge. The guards up in the Bridge Tower, at- 
tacked from both sides and hearing beneath them 
the sinister rattlings and scrapings of the final 
bloody assault, surrendered to Mussolini. 

“I suppose it was funny,” Avory said. 

“It was damned dangerous. Nobody felt like 
laughing till Fantle appeared.” 

Dodging from cover to cover, the Senior British 
Officer had joined the prostrate and fascinated 
group just as the crossbows had been dismantled 
and concealed. He demanded a situation report 
from his adjutant. Tarmer replied that the goats 
had got out, that the guards had mistaken them for 
escaping prisoners, and that in the general con- 
fusion part of the fence between No. 2 and 3 Tow- 
ers had fallen into the ditch. 

“Then what the hell are you still doing here?” 

“Personally, sir,’ Avory had said, “I am waiting 
for the lights to go on so that I can finish my book.” 

Hardly fair, perhaps. But the disappointment 
was bitter. As for a mass breakout in the confusion, 
it couldn’t be launched into an unseen tangle of 
wire through which nothing but artillery could 
blast a path. 

The firing and the distracted cries of Mama mia! 
died away. Searchlights and the head lamps of 
trucks illumined the ditch, revealing not a single 
corpse, not even of a goat. All was painfully quiet 
except between No. 1 and 2 Towers where the 
Ditch Patrol, having clothed Fra Giuseppe in a 
blanket, was fearlessly meeting the challenge of 
Beatrice. 

When the break in the power line had been re- 
paired, Colonel Colonna at the head of a full com- 
pany marched into the camp and paraded his inno- 
cent charges. To his astonishment not one was 
missing. 

It was then that resentment should have been 
shown, that the prisoners should have jeered at 
their captors and established such a moral ascend- 
ancy that it would have been necessary to tele- 
graph for a battalion to control them. But only 
four knew what had really happened. The rest were 
gasping between laughter and bewilderment, and 


inclined to hope that a revolution had broken out 
in Italy. 

As soon as the parade had been dismissed and 
only the senior officers remained, the Commandant 
observed in a tone of mild distaste rather than 
rebuke: 

“I am informed that some joke was played upon 
Muss — upon the he-goat.” 

“We all sincerely hope he came to no harm, sir,” 
Tarmer answered. 

“Thank you. Apart from a sprained tail he is 
unhurt. May I ask you, gentlemen, to accept the 
apologies of myself and my command for disturbing 
your evening?” 

“Tell him that it was a disgraceful, cowardly 
episode,” Fantle stormed, “‘and that we don’t give a 
damn for his apologies!” 

Tarmer’s conscience stung him a little as he re- 
membered how he had translated that one. But 
Colonna was no German commandant bristling 
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with suspicion, fury, and punishments. In spite of 
what he must be feeling, he still cultivated a friendly 
atmosphere full of human acceptance of the taste- 
less tricks of young officers and the liability of troops 
to panic in the dark. 

“The Senior British Officer assures you, sir,” 
Tarmer had said, putting an extra formality into 
his voice so that the change of tone would not be too 
obvious, “that between gentlemen of goodwill all 
apologies are unnecessary.” 

No, he had not been wrong. Unmilitary, per- 
haps. But if there was anything whatever to be 
said in favor of war, Colonna represented its spirit 
better than Fantle. He said as much to Avory. 

“Just what that damned journalist meant by the 
casual climate of Italy!’ Avory replied. 

“But it cuts both ways. In any German camp the 
posts would have been set in concrete with decent 
efficiency. And then all four of us would have got 
clear away.” 


LOST TRIBE 
By SEAN LUCY 


There is no record why they left these valleys 
And died like flies with their cattle in the southward desert: 


There was no war, 


No drought or want pushed them into migration, 


Yet sand sifts through the ribs of a vanished people 


In the violet evening of the southward desert. 


A few perhaps came back 


After dry wandering years, 


And found strange shepherds piping to fat sheep, 


Dark bearded men speaking an alien tongue, 


On the green mountainsides above the remembered river; 


And being too weak and proud to claim their lands, 


Went out again into the southward desert 


And died in silence where their fathers’ bones 


Lay like a question in the arid sands. 
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de official Southern myth sees the school segre- 
gation decision of 1954 as a sudden and unjustified 
break with history, a misuse of the judicial power, a 
departure from the Constitution itself. The myth 
rests on several assumptions: that our constitu- 
tional history placed hallowed sanction on the cus- 
tom of providing separate-but-equal facilities for 
Negroes; that the South, in faithful observance of 
that rule, created substantial equality for the Negro 
in schools and other public facilities; and that the 
Supreme Court relied on sociology, not law, in 
overruling the segregation doctrine. 

But the assumptions are false, and the myth is no 
more than a myth. The separate-but-equal doctrine 
does not go back to some distant constitutional 
fount; it was read into the Constitution by judges 
at a fairly recent date, in what historians would call 
a political act. Through most of its history the doc- 
trine drew only lip service from the South; there 
was separation but no equality whatsoever. The 
Supreme Courts abandonment of the rule was 
anything but sudden, the step being taken with the 
greatest care and only after many previous deci- 
sions had pointed in that direction. Nor was it 
unusual for the Court to overrule what it regarded 
as its own mistake, in the light of experience, and 
return to the true spirit of the Constitution. 

History has to be explored at least briefly in any 
meaningful discussion of the 1954 decision. For 
it was no isolated event but the climax of a lengthy 
historical process: the rise and fall of racial segre- 
gation imposed by law. 

Many of the forces that still move race relations 
in the United States were loosed in the Civil War. 
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Not that the racial issue was the dominant cause 
of the war; most historians have concluded other- 
wise. But by the end of the war, the Union was al- 
together committed to the abolition of slavery and 
the uplifting of the Negro from his degraded status. 
The Thirteenth Amendment, prohibiting slavery, 
was adopted in 1865, immediately after the war. 
The Southern states responded by enacting the 
Black Codes, which restricted the rights of the newly 
freed Negroes and effectively made them serfs. 
Some of these laws, for example, forbade Negroes 
to own land outside towns or do any work but 
farming without a special license. Congress, domi- 
nated by the so-called Radical Republicans, set 
about to overcome the Southern schemes for keeping 
the Negro submerged. Some of the Radicals doubt- 
less had motives of revenge or plunder, but others 
were moved by sincere egalitarianism. Whatever 
the motive, the post-Civil-War Congress assuredly 
did march under the banner of Negro rights. 

In 1866 Congress passed the first Civil Rights Act. 
Specifically designed to wipe out the disabilities 
imposed by the Black Codes, it provided that Ne- 
groes should have the same right as white men “‘to 
make and enforce contracts, to sue, be parties and 
give evidence, to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold 
and convey real and personal property .. . and 
shall be subject to like punishment, pains and penal- 
ties, and to none other, any law, statute, ordinance, 
regulation or custom to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

President Andrew Johnson vetoed the bill, saying 
that it attempted to legislate in areas where Con- 
gress had no power — matters of “internal police 


and economy” that the Constitution reserved for 
the state governments. Congress passed the act 
over the President’s veto, but doubts remained 
about its constitutionality. To provide a broad 
constitutional basis for federal action ensuring in- 
dividual rights in any aspect of life, Congress pro- 
posed the Fourteenth Amendment later in 1866. 
It was ratified in 1868. 

The Fourteenth Amendment began by declaring 
that all persons born or naturalized in the United 
States were citizens. This overruled the Supreme 
Court’s decision in 1857 in the Dred Scott Case, 
holding that Negroes could not be citizens. Then 
came the spacious language that has been the sub- 
ject of so many lawsuits and so many political 
debates: 

“No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

The one thing tolerably clear, as a matter of 
history, is that the primary, original purpose of the 
amendment was to protect the newly freed slaves. 
A contemporaneous Supreme Court so held. In 
1873 a butchers’ monopoly granted by the Louisiana 
legislature was attacked as a violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. In the Slaughterhouse Cases, 
decided in 1873, a five-to-four majority of the Su- 
preme Court held that the amendment did not ex- 
tend to such an economic restriction unrelated to 
race. Justice Samuel F. Miller, for the majority, 
said the amendment’s “‘pervading purpose” had 
been to secure the rights of the Negro and protect 
him “from the oppressions of those who had for- 
merly exercised unlimited dominion over him.” 
The dissenters did not disagree about this purpose 
of the amendment, but thought “‘the mischief to be 
remedied was not merely slavery and its incidents 
and consequences.” 

The classic exposition of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment by judges who had lived through its birth 
came in 1880. West Virginia law excluded Negroes 
from serving on juries. The Supreme Court, with 
only two dissents, held the law unconstitutional. 
Justice William Strong, for the majority, said the 
Fourteenth Amendment had been ‘“‘designed to 
assure to the colored race the enjoyment of all the 
civil rights that under the law are enjoyed by white 
persons.” Quoting the language of the amend- 
ment, he went on: 

“What is this but declaring that the law in the 
States shall be the same for the black as for the 
white; that all persons, whether colored or white, 
shall stand equal before the laws of the States, and, 
in regard to the colored race, for whose protection 
the amendment was primarily designed, that no 
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discrimination shall be made against them by law 
because of their color .. . ? The very fact that 
colored people are singled out and expressly denied 
by a statute all right to participate in the admin- 
istration of the law, as jurors, because of their color, 
though they are citizens, and may be in other re- 
spects fully qualified, is practically a brand upon 
them, affixed by law, an assertion of their inferior- 
ity, and a stimulant to that race prejudice which is 
an impediment to securing to individuals of the 
race that equal justice which the law aims to secure 
to all others.” 

But that was the end of an era. By that time 
Northern politicians had lost interest in the cause of 
justice for the Negro. The Republican Party was 
dedicated not to human egalitarianism but to 
laissez-faire economics and the growth of industrial 
empires that dominated the last part of the nine- 
teenth century. The disputed Hayes-Tilden elec- 
tion of 1876 marked the political watershed. The 
award of the presidency to Hayes was a bargain that 
historians have summarized as giving the Republi- 
cans control of the national government and econ- 
omy while letting the whites of the South do as they 
would with the Negro. 


j $ South began taking advantage of the bargain 
in the late 1880s. Jim Crow statutes segregating 
Negroes in railroads and streetcars were enacted by 
the Southern legislatures. A poll tax was levied and 
restrictive qualifications adopted to keep Negroes 
from voting; the white primary completed the 
process of disenfranchisement. Ironically, poor 
whites and Populism hastened the subjugation of 
the Negro. Recent research has uncovered a body 
of upper-class Southern opinion at the end of the 
century that wanted to absorb the Negro into 
society. 

As the political situation changed, so did the 
Supreme Court’s interpretation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The justices, like the country’s busi- 
ness and political leaders, became more interested 
in economics than in race relations. The protection 
of economic rights that the Court had refused to see 
in the amendment in the Slaughterhouse Cases was 
now found. The Court redefined the “‘persons”’ pro- 
tected by the language of the amendment to include 
corporations and found various state regulations of 
business invalid. 

As for the meaning of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to Negroes, that was redefined in Plessy v. 
Ferguson in 1896. Louisiana had enacted a Jim Crow 
transportation law in 1890. When Homer Adolph 
Plessy, who was one eighth Negro, entered a rail- 
road car reserved for whites, he was arrested. He 
challenged the constitutionality of the statute. The 
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Supreme Court, by a vote of seven to one, found it 
valid. 

“The underlying fallacy” of Plessy’s argument, 
wrote Justice Henry B. Brown for the majority, 
was its “assumption that the enforced separation of 
the two races stamps the colored race with a badge 
of inferiority. If this be so, it is not by reason of 
anything found in the act but solely because the 
colored race chooses to put that construction upon 
a” 

Justice Brown did not cite any legal authorities 
for that proposition. Nor could he, for it was noth- 
ing but a psychological or sociological thesis, doubt- 
less widely accepted in his day, but not universally 
even then. ‘There is nothing wrong with the Su- 
preme Court’s interpreting language as broad as 
“equal protection of the laws” in light of the best 
contemporary understanding of human behavior. 
But it is somewhat ironic to realize the purely socio- 
logical basis of Plessy v. Ferguson, a decision so ad- 
mired by the same Southerners who used ‘‘sociol- 
ogy’ as a term of derision against the Court when 
it overruled Plessy in 1954. 

The dissenter in Plessy, Justice John Marshall 
Harlan, did not accept the majority’s premise. “The 
destinies of the two races in this country are in- 
dissolubly linked together,’ he wrote, ‘‘and the 
interests of both require that the common govern- 
ment of all shall not permit the seeds of race hate 
to be planted under the sanction of law. What can 
more certainly arouse race hate, what more cer- 
tainly create and perpetuate a feeling of distrust 
between these races, than state enactments which 
in fact proceed on the ground that colored citizens 
are so inferior and degraded that they cannot be 
allowed to sit in public coaches occuped by white 
citizens? That, as all will admit, is the real meaning 
of such legislation as was enacted in Louisiana. .. . 
The thin disguise of ‘equal’ accommodations for 
passengers in railroad coaches will not mislead 
anyone, or atone for the wrong this day done.” 

Certainly the spirit of Justice Harlan’s dissent 
was much closer to what the Court had said sixteen 
years earlier, in Strauder v. West Virginia, about laws 
affixing upon Negroes “ʻa brand . . . an assertion 
of their inferiority, and a stimulant to that race 
prejudice.” ‘The Supreme Court in 1896 had simply 
turned its back on the aspirations of that earlier 
day. It had introduced the new thesis that the 
Constitution’s demand for equal protection of the 
laws could be met by legislation treating whites and 
Negroes as separate classes of people. 

Plessy v. Ferguson was necessarily prophecy in good 
part. Justice Brown said: “A statute which implies 
merely a legal distinction between the white and 
colored races . . . has no tendency to destroy the 
legal equality of the two races.” Justice Harlan, in 
contrast, predicted that the Plessy doctrine of 
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separate-but-equal would ‘“‘stimulate aggressions, 
more or less brutal and irritating, upon the ad- 
mitted rights of colored citizens.” 

As a prophet, Mr. Justice Harlan prevailed. 
Plessy v. Ferguson did help to stimulate the prolifera- 
tion of segregation laws in every corner of life, 
literally from cradle to grave, for Negroes were 
barred from both white hospitals and white ceme- 
teries. Nor was there any real pretense at equality 
in the decades following the Plessy decision. In 
1915 South Carolina spent $23.76 per year on the 
average white child in public school, $2.91 on the 
average Negro child. As late as 1931 six Southeastern 
states (Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina) spent less than a third as much 
per Negro public school pupil as per white child. 
Ten years later, spending for the Negro had risen 
only to 44 percent of the white figure. At the time 
of the 1954 decision, the South as a whole was 
spending $165 a year for the average white pupil, 
$115 for the Negro. 

Negroes were purged wholesale from the voting 
rolls. They were rigorously excluded from almost 
all except menial jobs. Their very lives were at the 
hazard of terror and mass injustice, and by the turn 
of the century more than one hundred Negroes were 
being lynched every year. 

Through the early decades of this century it be- 
came clear to any detached observer that segrega- 
tion was part of a deliberate pattern to degrade 
Negroes and deprive them of the rights they had 
been given after the Civil War. The Supreme Court 
was not blind to this change in the informed under- 
standing of society. Slowly but with growing inevi- 
tability it eroded the foundations of Plessy v. Ferguson. 

In 1917 the Court held unconstitutional a Louis- 
ville ordinance forbidding Negroes and whites to 
move into houses on city blocks occupied mostly by 
either race. The opinion said: “It is urged that 
this proposed segregation will promote the public 
peace by preventing race conflicts. Desirable as this 
is, and important as is the preservation of the pub- 
lic peace, this aim cannot be accomplished by laws 
or ordinances which deny rights created or pro- 
tected by the Federal Constitution.” 

In 1927 the Court held that state laws barring 
Negroes from voting in primary elections violated 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes said: “States may do a good deal of 
classifying that it is difficult to believe rational, but 
there are limits, and it is too clear for extended 
argument that color cannot be made the basis of a 
statutory classification affecting the right [to vote].” 


j i ao in 1938, there came a series of cases 
in the field of higher education. The first held that 


Missouri could not meet the test of separate but 
equal by offering to pay the tuition of a Negro 
applicant for the Missouri Law School at an out-of- 
state school. Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
said the state had to provide equal facilities itself. 
The decision drew a dissent — the last in any major 
Supreme Court decision on racial segregation. 
Justice James C. McReynolds wrote: 

“For a long time Missouri has acted upon the 
view that the best interest of her people demands 
separation of whites and Negroes in schools. Un- 
der the opinion just announced, I presume she may 
abandon her law school and thereby disadvantage 
her white citizens without impairing petitioner’s 
opportunities for legal instruction; or she may break 
down the settled practice concerning separate 
schools and thereby, as indicated by experience, 
damnify both races.” 

Professor Paul A. Freund of the Harvard Law 
School has made a perceptive comment on the 
McReynolds dissent. ‘‘It is of course dangerous,” 
he said, “to accept a dissenting opinion as an ob- 
jective guide to the meaning of a decision. But in 
this instance Mr. Justice McReynolds saw which 
way the winds of doctrine were blowing, and he did 
not like what he saw. What he saw was a steady, 
unmistakable progression on the part of the Court 
-in applying the guarantee of equal protection of the 
laws to a series of issues: the right to serve on juries, 
the right to vote in primaries, the right to choose a 
place of residence without a legal color bar, the 
right to be considered for admission to a state pro- 
fessional school without discrimination because of 
race. The Court was recognizing the developing 
consciousness of the country that equal protection 
of the laws was to be given a full and not a qualified 
meaning.” 

In 1950 the Court held that a new law school set 
up by the state of Texas for Negroes did not provide 
equal protection of the laws because, as Chief Jus- 
tice Fred M. Vinson put it, “‘the University of Texas 
Law School [for whites] possesses to a far greater 
degree those qualities which are incapable of ob- 
jective measurement but which make for greatness in 
a law school. Such qualities, to name but a few, 
include reputation of the faculty, experience of the 
administration, position and influence of the alumni, 
standing in the community, traditions and prestige. 
It is difficult to believe that one who had a free 
choice between these law schools would consider the 
question close.” 

When such intangible factors were placed in the 
scale, how could any separate school ever be termed 
“equal”? In the New York Times the day after the 
Texas law school decision, Arthur Krock said the 
separate-but-equal doctrine was now ‘‘a mass of 
tatters.” 

It was in that context that the Supreme Court 
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came to the great issue of public school segregation 
— the context of a legal history showing a develop- 
ing momentum against the separate-but-equal rule. 
But in this case there was involved the compulsory 
association of children day after day and year after 
year, and it was just such association that Southern 
whites most feared. 

Moreover, the Court was dealing with a practice 
that covered a large pari of the country. Seventeen 
Southern and border states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, with 40 percent of the country’s public 
school enrollment, required segregation in the 
schools. (The states were Alabama, Arkansas, Del- 
aware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, ‘Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia.) There were some seg- 
regated schools also in three other states whose 
statutes permitted the practice: Arizona, Kansas, 
and New Mexico. 

The Supreme Court, fully aware of the delicacy 
of the issue, handled it with exceptional care and 
deliberation. It should also be pointed out that the 
Court did not go out looking for the school segre- 
gation issue. It was brought there by Negro individ- 
uals and civil rights groups desperate to improve 
Negro educational opportunities. In the 1930s, the 
N.A.A.C.P. had proposed lawsuits to attack only 
the inequality of Negro school facilities and teach- 
ers’ salaries; but the victories in the graduate school 
cases inevitably led to a direct assault on the in- 
stitution of segregation. 


fie first school case came to the Supreme Court in 
1951, from Clarendon County, South Carolina. A 
three-judge federal district court had upheld the 
constitutionality of segregated schools by a vote of 
two to one, but ordered prompt action to correct 
the admitted inequality of the Negro schools. (The 
dissenter, Judge J. Waties Waring of South Car- 
olina, was virtually driven out of the state for his 
courage.) On January 28, 1952, the Supreme Court 
acted to avoid an early constitutional decision in the 
case. It sent the matter back to the lower court to 
get its views on a report filed by the school board 
concerning the program to equalize facilities. Jus- 
tices Hugo L. Black and William O. Douglas dis- 
sented, saying the report was “‘irrelevant to the con- 
stitutional questions’? and urging that those ques- 
tions be argued at once. 

In the fall of 1952 the South Carolina case was 
back, along with others from Kansas, Delaware, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. Because the 
Kansas case was listed first, it gave its name to the 
historic litigation: Oliver Brown et al. v. Board of 
Education of Topeka, Kansas. 
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The cause of the Negro plaintiffs now received a 
most significant boost. The federal government, in 
the last days of the Truman Administration, filed a 
brief as a friend of the Court attacking the constitu- 
tionality of segregation. It was prepared by Philip 
Elman, a career Justice Department lawyer of un- 
usual scholarship and imagination, who had been a 
law clerk to Justice Felix Frankfurter of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The brief argued that the separate-but-equal 
doctrine was, when laid down in 1896, “an un- 
warranted departure, based upon dubious as- 
sumptions of fact combined with a disregard of the 
basic purposes of the Fourteenth Amendment, from 
the fundamental principle that all Americans, what- 
ever their race or color, stand equal and alike be- 
fore the law.” Nor did the age of the precedent 
“give it immunity from re-examination and rejec- 
tion,” the brief went on. The Court had overruled 
its own decisions dozens of times. In 1944 it had 
said: ‘‘When convinced of former error, this Court 
has never felt constrained to follow precedent. In 
constitutional questions, where correction depends 
upon amendment and not upon legislative action, 
this Court throughout its history has freely exercised 
its power to re-examine the basis of its constitutional 
decisions.” 

The conclusion was that the Court should, if it 
reached the ultimate question, overrule the separate- 
but-equal doctrine. ‘‘Compulsory racial segrega- 
tion is itself an unconstitutional discrimination.” 
But this was not the only significance of the brief. 
Perhaps even more vital was a suggestion advanced 
as to the procedure for carrying out any decision 
against school segregation. The government said 
the Court would not have to order all segregation 
ended everywhere at once. Instead, the Court 
should send the cases back to the district courts so 
that those local tribunals could work with local 
authorities to devise plans for desegregation. The 
brief said the Court might even want to issue no 
final decrees with its decision but order a further 
argument on the question of implementation. In 
short, the government put forward a moderate 
approach that recognized, as it said, “the practical 
difficulties?” in ending a custom with such deep 
roots. 

What made that suggestion so significant was 
that the practical difficulties were just what con- 
cerned some of the members of the Supreme Court. 
The deliberations of the justices have not been dis- 
closed. But it is known that some deeply feared the 
reaction that might be aroused by an order for im- 
mediate, total desegregation. If that had been the 
only course open, they might well not have voted to 
declare segregation unconstitutional. They might, 
as one alternative, have said that the magnitude of 
the issue made it appropriate for resolution not by 
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the Court but by Congress, which is empowered 
by Section Five of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
enforce its terms. In this regard the position of 
Justice Frankfurter is believed to have been critical. 
For while he was personally a dedicated opponent 
of racial discrimination, he had often expressed 
concern about the effect on the Court as an institu- 
tion if it tried to go too far too fast in constitutional 
decisions. 

The Court heard the cases and then, at the end of 
the term in June, 1953, put them over for reargu- 
ment in the term beginning the following October. 
The Court posed a series of broad questions now, 
asking counsel to deal with them in their briefs and 
argument. First, there was a historical inquiry: Had 
the men who framed and ratified the Fourteenth 
Amendment understood that it would prohibit 
segregation in public schools? ‘Then, interestingly, 
the Court asked about the relative powers of Con- 
gress and the judiciary in interpreting the amend- 
ment: Had its framers contemplated that future 
Congresses might abolish segregation? Was it 
“within the judicial power, in light of [changed] 
conditions, to construe the amendment as abolish- 
ing such segregation of its own force?’ The Court 
also took up the suggestion in the Justice Depart- 
ment’s brief and asked whether, if it held segrega- 
tion unconstitutional, it could properly allow 
“gradual adjustment” and whether the proper way 
to carry that out was to remand the cases to the 
district courts. 

The government answered those questions in a 
lengthy new brief the following November. ‘There 
was political as well as legal import in the brief, 
for a new Administration had taken office since the 
first government presentation. President Eisen- 
hower himself took a hand in determining the posi- 
tion. In charge at the Justice Department were 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., and Assist- 
ant Attorney General J. Lee Rankin. Mr. Elman 
again did the major part of the drafting. 

The brief examined in great detail the legislative 
history of the Fourteenth Amendment as proposed 
by Congress and ratified in the state legislatures. 
While there were some references to school segre- 
gation, the government said, they were “too few 
and scattered to justify any definite conclusion as to 
the existence of a general understanding . . . as to 
the effect which the amendment would have on 
school segregation.” But ‘“‘the primary and per- 
vasive purpose of the Fourteenth Amendment” was 
“to secure for Negroes full and complete equality 
before the law and to abolish all legal distinctions 
based on race or color.” 

And the fact was that the amendment had been 
framed in the broadest, most general language. It 
did not mention schools, a point often raised by 
Southerners as if it had some relevance. But neither 


did it mention voting or housing or juries or cor- 
porations, all areas in which the Supreme Court had 
repeatedly held that the amendment barred dis- 
criminatory state action. And of course the amend- 
ment did not contain the words “separate but 
equal.” The framers followed the example of those 
who wrote the original Constitution in using ex- 
pansive phrases that would be given contemporary 
meaning by each generation. 

The demand of the Fourteenth Amendment was 
for “equal protection of the laws.” ‘There was no 
talisman in the history of the amendment that de- 
fined those words for all times. The separate-but- 
equal doctrine had itself been a fresh interpretation, 
a departure in 1896 from the spirit of earlier deci- 
sions. It was in the great tradition of the Constitu- 
tion, the government said, to read the words now in 
light of conditions now. A provision such as the 
equal-protection clause expresses ‘‘broad princi- 
ples of government, the essence of which is their 
vitality and adaptability to the progressive changes 
and needs of the nation.” 

Nor did the government’s brief see anything in 
the suggestion that Congress rather than the Court 
should deal with the issue. The Supreme Court had 
applied the Fourteenth Amendment in hundreds of 
cases without reference to Congress — in the racial 
field most recently in the graduate school cases. 
What was posed now was “‘a question not of legis- 
lative policy but of constitutional power — and it 
is a question which under our system of government 
must ultimately be determined by this Court.” 


Wars the brief was filed, it puzzled some ob- 
servers in one respect. It did not directly urge the 
Court, as the previous Administration’s brief had, 
to hold racial segregation in the public schools un- 
constitutional. Instead, the 188-page document 
was confined to what was termed ‘‘an objective 
non-adversary discussion” of the questions posed by 
the Court the previous June. The brief concluded, 
for instance, with a conditional statement: ‘“‘If the 
Court holds that laws providing for separate schools 
are unconstitutional, it should remand the instant 
cases to the lower courts with directions to carry 
out the Court’s decision as the particular circum- 
stances permit.” 

Just how the brief emerged in this form is dis- 
puted. Some who participated in the drafting 
say that it contained a direct call for a finding of 
unconstitutionality when the draft was submitted 
to Attorney General Brownell, and that it was 
softened by either Mr. Brownell or President 
Eisenhower. But Mr. Brownell states that the draft 
‘did not include any [such] conclusion . . . when 
it reached my desk and, so far as I know, never did 
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include it. Mr. Rankin... and I agreed at all 
times that since the brief was filed in direct response 
to questions asked of the department by the Court, 
it should answer those questions solely.” In any 
event, Mr. Rankin and the Attorney General did 
discuss what Mr. Rankin, who was to make the 
oral argument, should say if asked by a member of 
the Court what the Justice Department’s position 
now was on the constitutionality of school segrega- 
tion. As Mr. Brownell puts it, “we agreed that the 
oral answer should be that the department’s position 
was that such segregation should be held unconsti- 
tutional. President Eisenhower was advised that 
this was our opinion prior to the time of the oral 
argument.” What the Presidents comment or 
advice may have been is not known. But in truth, 
the thrust of the Justice Department brief, for all its 
lack of a firm conclusion, was plainly against seg- 
regation. The brief told the justices that they had 
the power and the duty to give the Fourteenth 
Amendment a contemporary interpretation. And 
it said that the import of decisions up through the 
graduate school cases was to make it ‘‘unreasonable 
and unconstitutional . .. for a state to establish 
or enforce legal distinctions based on race or color.” 

When the cases were reargued, in December, 
1953, fate had made a most important change in the 
Supreme Court. Chief Justice Vinson had died 
during the summer, and President Eisenhower had 
appointed in his place the governor of California, 
Earl Warren. Only when some future historians 
have access to the judicial papers of that period will 
it be possible to state accurately the impact of the 
new Chief Justice on the school cases. But enough 
has been said or hinted to make it clear that the 
change of membership on the Court made a real 
difference in the way Brown v. Board of Education 
looks to history. Chief Justice Vinson’s inclination 
was to carry on the approach of the Texas law school 
case, further tightening up the standard of equality 
within the separate-but-equal doctrine. In short, he 
thought it was not the time to challenge segregation 
per se; the most he was likely to have done was to 
say that the Negro pupils here did not have real 
equality. The indications were that he might have 
carried one or more of his colleagues with him, and 
that at least two members of the Court were in- 
clined to put the whole issue to Congress. ‘There 
was certainly no unanimity of desire on the Court 
to face up to the ultimate question of whether seg- 
regation itself denied the equal protection of the 
laws. In all likelihood, as things stood during the 
Vinson period, the Brown case would have produced 
a collection of differing opinions. 

Unanimity was the most striking aspect of the de- 
cision when it came down on May 17, 1954. Chief 
Justice Warren delivered the opinion; there was no 
dissent, nor even a separate concurring opinion. 
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The opinion found the history of the Fourteenth 
Amendment ‘“‘inconclusive” in relation to school 
segregation, as the Justice Department had argued. 
In any case, history could not give an adequate 
answer because public education was just beginning 
in the 1860s. “We cannot turn the clock back to 
1868 when the amendment was adopted, or even 
to 1896 when Plessy v. Ferguson was written. We 
must consider public education in the light of its 
full development and its present place in American 
life. . . . In these days, it is doubtful that any 
child may reasonably be expected to succeed in life 
if he is denied the opportunity of an education. 
Such an opportunity, where the state has under- 
taken to provide it, is a right which must be made 
available to all on equal terms. We come then to 
the question presented: Does segregation of children 
in public schools solely on the basis of race, even 
though the physical facilities and other ‘tangible’ 
factors may be equal, deprive the children of the 
minority group of equal educational opportunities? 
We believe that it does.” 

The Chief Justice noted the Texas law school 
case and its emphasis on intangible differences in 
schools. ‘‘Such considerations,” he said, ‘‘apply 
with added force to children in grade and high 
schools. To separate them from others of similar 
age and qualifications solely because of their race 
generates a feeling of inferiority as to their status 
in the community that may affect their hearts and 
minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone... . 
Whatever may have been the extent of psychologi- 
cal knowledge at the time of Plessy v. Ferguson, this 
finding is amply supported by modern authority.” 
Here the opinion, in a footnote that has been much 
criticized, cited the writings of various social scien- 
tists. ‘‘We conclude,” the Chief Justice said, ‘“‘that 
in the field of public education the doctrine of ‘sepa- 
rate but equal’ has no place. Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal.” 

The Court ordered still further argument the next 
term on problems of implementing its decision. 
Simon E. Sobeloff, who had become Solicitor Gen- 
eral, submitted a brief for the federal government 
suggesting that the cases be remanded to the trial 
courts to work out local problems. President Eisen- 
hower personally inserted a passage in the brief. 
Where it said that the Court had outlawed ‘‘a social 
institution which has existed for a long time in 
many areas throughout the country,” he added 
“an institution, it may be noted, which during its 
existence not only has had the sanction of decisions 
of this Court but has been fervently supported by 
great numbers of people as justifiable on legal and 
moral grounds. The Court’s holding in the present 
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cases that segregation is a denial of constitutional 
rights involved an express recognition of the impor- 
tance of psychological and emotional factors; the 
impact of segregation upon children, the Court 
found, can so affect their entire lives as to preclude 
their full enjoyment of constitutional rights. In 
similar fashion, psychological and emotional factors 
are involved — and must be met with understand- 
ing and good will —in the alterations that must 
now take place in order to bring about compliance 
with the Court’s decision.” 

On May 31, 1955, after what was surely one of the 
most exhaustive considerations it had ever given 
to any issue, the Supreme Court finally disposed of 
Brown v. Board of Education. Chief Justice Warren’s 
opinion on implementation generally followed the 
line suggested by the Justice Department but was 
even more gradualist in one respect: The Court did 
not, as proposed by the department, direct the 
lower courts to make local school authorities present 
desegregation plans within a specified time. It said 
only that the lower courts must require “a prompt 
and reasonable start toward full compliance.” The 
process of desegregation, the opinion concluded, 
must proceed ‘‘with all deliberate speed’? — a 
phrase first used in the Supreme Court in 1911 by 
Justice Holmes, and often invoked in recent years 
by Holmes’s great admirer, Justice Frankfurter. 

One passage especially in Chief Justice Warren’s 
1954 opinion was seized upon by Southerners as 
proof that the decision did not rest upon “law.” 
This was the footnote citing the works of social 
scientists, including Gunnar Myrdal, as “modern 
authority” for the statement that segregation en- 
gendered feelings of inferiority. But the footnote 
was at worst pretentious superfluity. It took no 
reference to social scientists to know that state- 
enforced separation of human beings on account of 
their race was a calculated device to exalt one group 
and debase another. Justice Brown has simply been 
proved wrong in his sociological hypothesis, in 
Plessy v. Ferguson, that there was nothing invidious 
about segregation unless the Negro chose “to put 
that construction upon it.” After Adolf Hitler, the 
world knew, and the Supreme Court would have 
been blind not to see, that it was invidious to sepa- 
rate Out one group in society, whether Negroes or 
Jews or some other. Justice Harlan had been right 
when he said that segregation ‘‘puts the brand of 
servitude and degradation” on the Negro. The 
Court had moved toward his dissenting view in 
Plessy v. Ferguson: “Our Constitution is color-blind, 
and neither knows nor tolerates classes among citi- 
zens.” Segregation was not the equal protection of 
the laws. 
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born in New Jersey. turned to the graphic arts in his 


mid-twenties, and has developed a philosophy which he 








fluently expresses in his lectures, in his works of art, ‘(il or Smee 
( a 
ye MD yy YING 
Uf ia i 
M., PATERNAL grandfather was a miller. Betimes E Ve j j j 
he wrote fluent letters in Aramaic, the tongue of 
Herod and of the Virgin, with no profane tradition 


for two thousand years. He died of pneumonia, 
aged thirty-eight years. He would not deny flour our bodies shriveled and our minds expanded as 


and in essays such as the one which follows. 





to the poor, and was blessed in his innocence of the we dealt in metaphors we could not grasp, in 
means of business. His widow, moneyless and dis- abstrusities beyond our ability, and in an Aristo- 
tracted, stole her sons from their schools and put telian logic that made little sense. The teaching 
them in apprenticeship. My father then was set technique was recitation, recitation only, with its 
to learn the cobbler’s trade. After two days, awful anxiety and sense of Damoclean doom. We 
dispirited and shamed, he escaped (to use his word) were in class for seven hours each day. There was 
and walked several scores of miles through forest no pandering to our childishness, no condescension 
and field to a seminary conducted by a distant by the teachers, who were often vicious and who, 
relative of his mother. He would not be moved. at the slightest faltering during a recitation, would 
Truculent and committed, he survived the nasty beat us. Nor was that all, for the golden mead of 
soul-cracking poverty of a wandering scholar in the prophets hung in the air, and one of my deepest 
the pale of the poor. He was ordained rabbi at memories is of a tender and beloved teacher reciting 
eighteen. After Vilna, the further flowering and the terrifying words of Hosea: “Plead with your 
fluttering of my father’s career are not cogent to our mother, plead; for she is not my wife, neither am I 
concern here, except that at the turn of the century her husband: let her, therefore, put away her 
he emigrated to the United States, where after whoredoms out of her sight, and her adulteries from 
extraordinary adventures in the postfrontier towns between her breasts; lest I strip her naked, and set 
of Salt Lake City and Denver, he turned eastward her as in the day she was born, and make her as a 
and ultimately moved to New York City when I was wilderness, and set her like a dry land, and slay her 
seven, that my brother and I might be sent to the with thirst. And I will not have mercy upon her 
Yeshivah, or Jewish parochial school. children; for they be the children of whoredoms.”’ 

The seminary ill prepared me for a beady-eyed This teacher shrouded himself in the “‘terrible 
world I never made. Hidden away in dark rooms, beauty” of these verses and, trancelike, spoke the 
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words with gentle fervor. His bearded face glowed 
with the tears he cried. And I, terrified, experienced 
for a few moments the rapture of poetry. 

Thus the pride of books was early instilled in me. 
And thus also was I forever soured on the ubiquitous 
American good-time Charlie. The cracked world 
around me impinges at every open sluice, and my 
very air is charged with waves and echoes and rays 
from a society and civilization in which I feel like 
a mixture of outlaw, leper, and pariah. On every 
level hovers the brooding brutishness of despair: 
over the mangled and hopeless lives of the poor, the 
crypto-poor, the middle class. The objects around 
us are fouled and misbegotten, sullied and dis- 
pirited, for want of a human hand in their manu- 
facture, of love in their contrivance. Imminent in 
their spoilage, articles of our most secret and public 
use are worthless. ‘These are the artifacts of the 
doomed, of the society of excess, the dreck-products 
of profit. Within this junk-furnished web I must 
perforce live and rear my son. Can one survive an 
automobile ride from Baltimore to Washington? 
Can one relate to McDonald’s hamburger (over 
one billion sold)? to the unspeakable food of Horrid 
Johnson? to the whole panoply of neoned sodden 
nothingness? Can one survive? Indeed, one does, 
but at what price? In dead brain cells; in swollen 
optic nerves. 


Are my poems spoken in the factories and fields, 
In the streets o° the toon? 

Gin they’re no’, then I’m failin’ to dae 
What I ocht to ha’ dune. 


MacDiarmid worries, and I am left stunned at the 
thought. Blake’s ‘“‘chartered streets’? are by now so 
subdivided, entailed, and entangled that the coun- 
tryside is disappearing in the grimy efflorescence of 
suburbia. These pirates of fresh air and greensward 
rob their children of the sight and sound of old 
people, speaking in a variety of tongues the tales 
of a vanished world, the sagas of escape and dis- 
covery, the accents of a history still warm. There 
are no old people in the stale, still, fresh air of 
suburbia. ‘There is only an inconsolable apery, 
a gathering in of canned ecstasies. I dread to think 
of the lives and careers of the children nurtured 
in these barren climes: a kind of festered horde, 
knowing nothing but the beery wisdom of television 
and the sanctimonious folly of Life. ‘‘How is the 
Gold become so dim?” (Donne) 

I do not mean to assume the cankerwormed mien 
of a half-baked Jeremiah intoning the impending 
doom of a parched Sodom. But as I walk through 
my homogenized ambience I cannot but feel 
isolated and brutally thrust away from what should 
be my nurture and my increase. Everywhere I see 
the exploited disbelieving their exploitation, the 
debauched innocent of their debauchment. The 
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slick talismans are caveat emptor, laissez-faire, and 
status quo. Nowhere do I see carved ‘cave canem.” 


Porcus, that foule unsociable Hogge, 
Grunts me out this still: Loue me, loue my dog 
And reason is there why we should so doe, 
Since that his dog’s the loulier of the two. 


M., UNHAPPY disengagement with my society 
extends as well to the art and cultural attitude of 
the society. If the structure be rotten could the 
superstructure fail to be rotten as well? Thus Marx. 
And ‘Trotsky, fiercely and bitterly indicting a 
decadent society with the ability only to produce 
decadent art. In those faraway days of youthful 
pride I thought that consciousness of decadence was 
ipso facto a thwarting of it: that one could frame 
works of art in despite of the structure, howsoever 
desiccated it might be. I have grown old; I have 
grown old; I shall wear the bottoms of my culture 
rolled, and reach for my cap gun and blow the top 
of society’s head off. 

Infantile gestures are the spasms of a faltering 
spirit. Let me deal with the most recent excrescence 
produced in this nightmare moment of the Ameri- 
can dream: pop art. One must assume the sincerity 
of at least the pioneers of pop, else they are not 
worth considering. Is this a revitalized Dada? 
Hardly. The creation of Dada was a political art. 
The Dadaists were revolutionaries convinced of the 
hollow meaninglessness of their society, and they 
sought in their senseless public performances (really 
outrages), in their unreadable typographies, and 
in their plastic jokes to make tangible and largely 
visible their contempt, even hatred, of their time. 
When the movement lost this political sense it 
splintered into surrealism, formalism, and so forth. 
If I am correct, the main activity of the Dadaists 
was conducted with little reference to the estab- 
lished art galleries. 

The artists of pop, however, have not the rankest 
whisper of radical politics about them. Their art, 
and I am being generous, is the perverse celebration 
of all that is commonly advertised as the blessings 
of America — that is, comics, the Fifth Avenue 
Omnibus Company, Coke, hamburgers, cello- 
phaned steaks, canned soups. Here is the inedible 
raised to the unspeakable. The bedeviling question 
is, Why should these men seek to celebrate the 
odious? Beyond the pure perversity of it, this may 
be another facet of that exhilarating product we 
call advertising art. 

No other group in America is, I should imagine, 
so befuddled by cant, by an attempt to forge a 
mystique, a philosophic system to mask its true 
business, which is merchandising. These grandilo- 
quent salesmen forgather for symposia ad nauseam 


and publish endless aspen papers heralding their 
wondrous elixirs and panaceas, which are the simple 
magic of good designing the evil out of the world. 
They are insufferable charlatans. They provide 
the soft and the hard sells with the beautiful art and 
the beautiful words. ‘The claims for catsup and tin 
cans are put forth with the wisdom of Western 
man made visual. This nasty hocus-pocus which 
we call Madison Avenue deceptively displays the 
ugly as beautiful, and these ‘“‘popped’’ artists, 
decamped from Madison Avenue, are the pur- 
veyors of that mischief in art. This limp mal- 
feasance is at the heart of the so-called ‘‘new 
realism.” As art this work fails on the most ele- 
mentary level. To express chaos one cannot be 
chaotic. One must so cunningly order the chaos 
that it may be communicated. Making a cast of a 
beer can will not do. Simulacra in art, whether 
of a can of tomato soup or of a venerated uncle, 
must prove to be interesting only to the manufac- 
turer of the soup, or to the family of the uncle. 
One can haltingly imagine what led these artists 
to produce these articles, but what is inexplicable 
is the possible motive for anyone to buy these 
“things”? and to adorn his house with them. Can 
you imagine yourself living with one of Oldenburg’s 
gigantic hamburgers? What viable aesthetic expe- 
rience would ensue? One’s sensibilities would be 
bruised to a squashed artichoke; and as a joke, it 
would wear thin. But these works are bought as 
are all the other puerile artifacts of decay. The 
avant-garde has reached a bizarre station when 
it is instantly acclaimed, indeed, snapped up. 
What manner of avant-garde is this when it con- 
stitutes a great mass? It is the ‘“‘rear-garde”’ 
for me. 


And who is that poet come in off the streets 
with a look unleal and lour? 

Your feet are muddy, you son of a bitch, 
getoutofmyivory tower. (Thomas McGrath) 


I must own not a little embarrassed bewilder- 
ment at being ensconced in an ivory tower. So it 
must be, if I scorn virtually all that goes on about 
me. And yet I do not hesitate to score the Myrmi- 
dons in their senseless mimicry of the pseudo-avant- 
garde. I execrate all who celebrate the irrational 
act in art. May I confess to being an unalterable 
four-sided square. The hipsters, heaven knows, 
are soured on their society. They seek to unfetter 
themselves totally from the vicious constraints im- 
posed by a benighted social order. Their so-called 
freedom achieved, they, alas, proceed to nothing. 
The hipsters are notorious for their inability to 
work, except perhaps in their special subjective and 
formless jazz. I note them at all for they impinge 
the security of my newfound tower. Their ‘‘mari- 
juana-soaked” ids make futile gestures at mastering 
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the bomb, the murderous bureaucracy, the cop on 
the street. The wisdom of Engels’ maxim ‘“‘Free- 
dom is the recognition of necessity” is my emblem 
for continued creative existence in this conformist, 
neo-authoritarian society. ‘To yield to infantile 
pleasure drives, to stamp one’s phallus in rage, to 
become lumpen, is to shackle and imprison oneself 
in impotent ineffectuality. The greatest poet of the 
age was a bank teller. 


A: FIFTEEN, When I left the Yeshivah, I was 
already deeply engaged with sculpture. Having 
once experienced the exaltation of building in the 
reality of space, I could never fix my attention 
elsewhere for long. ‘This childish perception of the 
displacing presence of sculpture made sure and 
final the commitment then entered into. Nothing 
since has had a real depth of meaning, and no event, 
not even the years of execrable work, has threatened 
the glassy rigidity of that aspiration. I was un- 
healthily precocious as a youth, and almost at once 
I was carving an abstraction a week in wood. 
Those were other days, when to be abstract meant 
to derive pleasant forms from synthetic cubism. 
I did learn a great deal about carving as those 
pieces proliferated. I consumed all in those days. 
I forced myself onto a sculptor (advice which I 
continuously give to my students), and during two 
years I slowly sapped him dry. He had much 
to teach, and I an immensity to learn. At the end 
of the relationship I had grown academic enough 
to have merited an honorable mention from the 
Prix de Rome competition. I was then eighteen 
years old. I had traveled backward through Rodin 
to Michelangelo, and it was not until a decade later 
that I realized I had not pushed back quite far 
enough. 

In 1940 I was a student at the Yale School of 
Fine Arts. It was then an academy of the right. 
A vitiated and repudiated beaux arts curriculum 
was in force. It was odious, uncondonable, unen- 
durable. I held my masters in contempt. It was 
the only true bohemian period in my life. I drank, 
was physically quite foulsome, and began my 
proper education by devouring books in the epitome 
of libraries, the Library of the Linnonian and 
Brothers Society, separately housed in Sterling 
Memorial Library. Instead of going to class, I 
went to the Linnonian and worked my way 
through it, reading as one can only in youth. I 
managed that state of affairs for well over a year, 
when the dean announced to me in tones of marked 
alarm that I was to be expunged, expelled, put 
down. I assured him that there was little need 
since I had resigned and had enlisted in the Navy. 
My experiences in the Navy, often bizarre, always 
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exotic, need not detain us here. To characterize 
those three years, in a word, I entered as a seaman 
2nd class and was discharged as a seaman 2nd class. 

The beneficent GI Bill of Rights allowed me that 
grand measure of freedom to ferment slowly into 
maturity. In those days just after the war I was 
very political. Epigrammatically, I have always 
said that I have never joined anything except 
left-wing political parties. I was then twenty-four, 
married, enrolled at the New School for Social 
Research (to qualify for the monthly subsistence), 
attended classes at night, and worked at sculpture 
all the day long. Alas, my labors availed little. It 
was my foolhardy notion to exploit sculpture for 
the expression of political ideas. My sculpture was 
tendentious to a gigantic fault. As unsuccessful 
work succeeded unsuccessful work, I slowly came 
to understand that the proper vehicle for my 
political-artistic energies was the graphic arts; and 
thus I began to make woodcuts, and thus slowly, 
freed of the need, my sculpture came to be free of 
tendency. My turning to the woodcut was, I have 
no doubt, the salvation of my sculpture. Where I 
was forlorn and sculpturally maladroit, I was acute 
and graphically forceful. The manufacture of 
woodcuts and wood engravings then went apace. 
There was no need to expose my sculpture rashly 
and prematurely, for that swollen artist’s ego was 
pacified by the telling impact of the woodcuts. 

I graduated from the New School, and to remain 
solvent, a year of travel and study in Europe on the 
GI Bill ensued. Beyond the general artistic rein- 
forcement that such a year brings, there were a 
series of specific discoveries that led to the formation 
of my style as it now exists. Seeing for the first 
time what I had only dimly perceived from photo- 
graphs before, seeing the great carvings of Sumer, 
was one of those telling experiences. Here was 
sculpture of the purest kind: the massivity of the 
works, their great frontal rigidity, the sensual forms 
no more than a stony adumbration, the simulta- 
neous revealing and hiding, the great stoical mass 
undisturbed. Here was an envelope of stone, the 
vitality and life of the work smashing against the 
envelope. It was a moment of transfiguration, and 
nine months in Paris were made endurable by the 
presence of these hieratic statues. 

The steeping of my brain in the great works of 
the past was further intensified by a three-month 
sojourn in Florence. I shall not chronicle and 
catalogue the marvels that stayed my eyes and 
rooted my feet. The great day of our “‘Italian jour- 
ney” occurred quite by mischance. We missed, very 
early one morning, by a few moments, the bus from 
Florence to Siena. Instead, much against our arro- 
gant instincts, we took the bus to Pisa. I reverence 
that day, for Pisa proved to be the great sculptural 
experience of my life. Here I discovered for the 
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first time the miraculous carvings of the Pisan 
school: the works of Giovanni Pisano and Tino da 
Camaino — not the pulpits of Giovanni Pisano, 
nor even the splendid Madonnas, but rather those 
stark and fearful figures that circle one of the tiers 
of the Baptistery, ravaged by time, the forms 
rendered if possible more elemental, more deeply 
expressive, more fervently eloquent in their evoca- 
tion of passion bound and grandeur fulfilled. And 
Tino is the one artist whose vision, bred in the 
trecento, I have as far as possible embraced for my 
own. The sculpture of ‘Tino da Camaino is the 
embodiment of those sculptural qualities which I 
extol as monumentally human. Here is held, as 
though magically, the grand and the tender, the 
large and the small, the haughty and the humble. 
The Caritas in the Bardini Collection is surely 
tenderly awesome and poignantly beautiful. This 
wondrous coupling of the intimate to the monu- 
mental is the secret glory of his art. The standing 
courtiers surrounding the seated Arrigo the Seventh 
are nothing so much as a group of early T’ang tomb 
figures become Italianate. Never was king sur- 
rounded by a more spirited company. In Tino, 
the miraculous is held with the commonplace, the 
gentle bold, and the compassionate contained. 

Tino then became my mentor. Spiriting his 
vision, securely snared in my baggage, I began 
working anew, which leads me to the end of this 
essay. Wherefore then do I labor? Though I 
despise the corrupt and alien world around me, the 
tower I have built does lave windows, does have 
a portcullis forever raised and drawbridges per- 
manently lowered. However debased, man, fixed 
in his splendid natural habiliments, caparisoned in 
sheet of muscle and bundle of nerve, and held up- 
right by an extraordinary ivory, man is marvelous. 
Freed from the gesture and manner of his destruc- 
tive and coercive society, man is glorious; was 
even capable of cracking the ‘‘wondrous mystic art 
of painting speech and speaking to the eyes.” It 
is man exalted by virtue of his being man that 
has in the few years of my maturity preoccupied 
the steaming core of my sculptural concern. Con- 
demning the irrational in art, abhorring the 
irrelevant, and disliking the abstract, I see my way 
as passing along that great continuum, the column 
of the past in art extending into the future. One 
must mesh the great lessons of the modern move- 
ment with all that is quick and glistening in the 
art of the past. One must confound the breeders of 
taste, the despoilers of fashion. One must rout the 
masked supersalesmen. One must rake the muck 
and cast out the soiled corrupter and scaly ex- 
ploiter. Man must rediscover man, harried and 
brutalized, distended and eviscerated, but noble 
withal, rich in intention, puissant in creative spur, 
and enduring in the posture of love. 
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MEXICO’S CALIFORNIA 


BY PAUL BROOKS 


Publisher, writer, conservationist, PauL Brooks spends most of his holidays camping with his wife in remote spots 
from Alaska to East Africa. His account of their adventures, many of which have been described in the ATLANTIC. will 


be published this month by Alfred A. Knopf under the title ROADLESS AREA. 


Waa: would we not give to see a bit of North 
America as it appeared to the first explorers? Only 
dimly from the printed page, from a journal entry 
or a hasty sketch, can we construct a picture of what 
it must have been like and share for a moment 
their sense of wonder and delight. Yet, just below 
the Mexican border lies a country where the experi- 
ence of discovery is still within our grasp. 

Baja (Lower) California, separated from the 
mainland of Mexico by the Gulf of California, or 
Sea of Cortés, stretches from the border a thousand 
miles south to the Tropic of Cancer: a rugged pen- 
insula of bare volcanic mountains, cactus-strewn 
deserts, sandy beaches, rocky offshore islands, and 
deep blue bays. By modern standards it is largely a 
roadless area, though, paradoxically, containing 
part of the oldest road in America — El Camino 
Real, the King’s Highway, built by the Spanish 
padres to connect their chain of missions from La 
Paz, near the tip of the peninsula, northward to 
San Francisco. How did this untamed country look 
to Hernan Cortés when, having conquered Mexico, 
he set sail across the narrow sea that bears his name? 
How did California look to the Jesuits who, nearly 
two centuries after Cortés, finally gained a foothold 
for their propagation of the gospel? In Upper Cali- 
fornia the answer must be pieced together in librar- 
ies from the written records: to conjure up El Ca- 
mino Real while whizzing down the Los Angeles 
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Freeway would take a stronger jinn than most of 
us have in our bottles. The greater part of the 
lower peninsula, however, appears today as it did 
then. 

It is said that those early missionaries to Baja 
occasionally ran into trouble when preaching 
eternal damnation during spells of cold weather. 
The shivering Indians in their roofless huts all de- 
manded to go to hell. My wife and I were feeling no 
such compulsion as we flew south from Tucson, Ari- 
zona, on a warm day in mid-April of last year. We 
were in an eight-passenger plane, headed for Con- 
cepción Bay, two thirds of the way down the pen- 
insula. Our journey — in the company of a group 
of distinguished naturalists under the aegis of the 
Belvedere Scientific Fund — had a long-range pur- 
pose. If the scenic and scientific values of this unique 
area were better understood, might not a bit of it be 
saved from exploitation while yet there is time? 

To the visitor from above the border, an unspoiled 
body of water such as Concepción Bay seems like a 
gift from another age. Without a single human 
habitation on its shore, it extends southward for 
twenty-five miles from the old mission town of 
Mulegé at the mouth of the Mulegé River. Its 
purity is the result not of formal protection but 
simply of bad roads. Henry Thoreau, who went to 
jail in protest against the Mexican War, might have 
found comfort in the fact that a diplomatic blunder 
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prevented President Polk from acquiring the pen- 
insula for the United States. Had he succeeded, the 
freeways would already be there. As it is, Con- 
cepción Bay has been given some years of grace. 
The morning after our arrival, we set out to make 
its more intimate acquaintance. 


‘Lo REACH the boat landing we traversed a salt 
marsh which is a favorite feeding place for shore 
birds. Willet raised a piercing cry as they flew 
restlessly about, showing a bright wing pattern of 
black and white; several curlews, with their long 
down-curved bills, four magnificent red-brown 
marbled godwits, and a snowy egret had gathered 
at the edge of a tide pool. In slightly deeper water a 
Louisiana heron waded delicately along, leaning 
forward in readiness to strike its prey. Beyond the 
mud flats rose a rocky headland topped by a minia- 
ture boxlike lighthouse; on the sheer cliffs below, 
a few feet from the boat dock, perched a raven eat- 
ing a large shrimp, his jet-black plumage as striking 
against the pinkish rock as it would have been 
against the manicured lawns of the Tower of Lon- 
don. And as the boat headed slowly down the bay, 
I saw my first Heermann’s gull, a handsome bird 
with slate-gray body and snow-white head, which 
we were later to encounter by the hundreds of 
thousands on its island breeding grounds out in the 
gulf. 

The sinuous shoreline gave direct evidence that 
this rugged land is rising from the sea. One could 
make out the traces of earlier shorelines, as one can 
in parts of the Nevada desert, where the rim of an 
ancient lake is clearly discernible on the surround- 
ing hills. ‘The shallow caves high above the present 
beach, formed by wave action millions of years ago, 
reminded us of similar caverns we had seen on the 
slopes of Isle Royale in Lake Superior. An occa- 
sional patch of gleaming white sand had been 
molded by the wind into a ripple pattern of low 
dunes. Above each headland circled scores of 
frigate birds, their long, angled wings in black 
silhouette against a pale-blue sky, scissorlike tails 
opening and closing as they glided on the rising 
thermals. All were males, which indicated that the 
females were on their nests somewhere nearby. 
Offshore a roiling in the water turned out to be a 
school of porpoises, their dorsal fins slicing the 
surface in a sequence of lazy arcs. 

The edge between sea and land on a tropical 
desert coast is strangely sharp. In the north we are 
accustomed to a transition zone between the two 
elements: broad salt marshes reclaimed by the sea 
at every high tide, fingers of the ocean reaching 
rhythmically landward, rivers whose lower stretches 
respond to the sea’s pulse, their waters blending im- 
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perceptibly from fresh to salt. Sandbars come and 
go; fog drifts inland to modify the climate and the 
vegetation. But in Baja one wades ashore into a 
true desert. 

Today the cove where we landed was bright with 
the yellow flowers of the paloverde, a delicate shrub 
whose green bark contrasted with the almost birch- 
white palo blanco growing on the same slopes. ‘The 
crescent beach of coarse shell sand — which blows 
about much less than the fine sand of our northern 
Atlantic beaches — was backed by an undercut 
cliff of volcanic rock, providing the only spot of 
shade. Here, among the flotsam, lay the carapace 
of a tortoise and the sunbaked remains of a large 
triggerfish with its surprisingly manlike teeth. Well 
above the water’s edge, supported by a cairn of 
loose rocks, rose a rough cross of weathered boards, 
the grave of a drowned fisherman. ‘To the un- 
trained observer it was the only reminder of human 
life. But a scientist in our party knew better. With- 
in ten minutes he had discovered an ancient kitchen 
midden — a mound of broken clamshells into which 
he began to burrow happily, sieve in hand, in 
search of shards and traces of charcoal from camp- 
fires that had burned away before the dawn of 
history. Leaving him to his detective work, my 
wife and I turned inland to explore the cardon 
forest. 

“Forest” requires a footnote. Get out of your 
head the idea of towering trunks and leafy canopies, 
of crowded vegetation and shelter from the sun. 
The cardon is a cactus, similar to the saguaro of our 
Southwest but with upraised rather than out- 
stretched arms. “A gigantic plant,’ writes the 
Jesuit missionary Clavigero. ‘“‘Grooved, thorny, 
leafless, upright, and parallel branches . . . grow 
from its thick trunk. . . . They grow to the height 
of even forty feet, and are thick (in proportion) and 
uniform from the trunk to their tips. ... The 
Indians use the spines of this plant as fishhooks. 
Combs are made from the burr-like fruit, and the 
seeds are ground into flour for making cakes.” 
Scattered over the desert, each of these ‘‘trees’”’ needs 
plenty of lebensraum: not for sunlight, which is in 
oversupply, but for water, gathered from a wide 
area by the shallow roots and stored through 
months of drought in the leathery trunk. The strug- 
gle for life here is less obvious than in a Northern 
forest. There the competition is for the sunlight, 
and the losers, overtopped by their neighbors, may 
stand dead or dying for years before they eventually 
fall to the forest floor. ‘Though desert plants are 
fiercely armed with spikes and sabers against their 
animal foes (to whom they are so openly exposed), 
the battle between plant and plant goes on largely 
underground. To visualize the plant life of a desert, 
turn the whole landscape upside down in your 
mind’s eye. The roots then become a tangled web of 


interlocking branches in a nightmare forest as 
luxuriant as the visible desert is sparse. 

When so much is hidden, it is sometimes hard to 
believe that a desert shrub is alive. We wondered 
at the flaming flowers of the ocotillo, or desert can- 
dle, bursting improbably from dead-looking limbs. 
The desert, like the Arctic, represents a frontier in 
life’s ceaseless and infinitely ingenious campaign to 
colonize every available inch of the planet. Where 
nothing else grows you will find lichens, forerunners 
of higher plants, first link in an endless chain. The 
life cycle of the flowering plants in both the Arctic 
and the desert must be adjusted to a long period of 
dormancy followed by an explosive burst of speed: 
in the one case to take full advantage of the short 
summer, in the other to use to the utmost the un- 
predictable rain that may be followed by months or 
even years of drought. In terms of rainfall or snow- 
fall, much of the Arctic is indeed a desert, but the 
comparatively light precipitation is preserved by the 
cool summers and storage of water above the perma- 
frost. In the Southern desert it is more often a case 
of feast or famine. A cloudburst will deluge the 
hard-baked soil with more water than it can absorb 
and utilize: the runoff is not only useless to the plants 
but can cause vast damage, as we saw in the case 
of the town of Mulegé, ever subject to disastrous 
floods by the river that gives it life. 

More than any other, a desert landscape changes 
form and color with the angle of the sun. By the 
time we had finished exploring and sketching in 
the cardon forest, shadows and highlights had re- 
created in bold relief weird shapes of rock and 
plant that had been flattened by the vertical glare 
of noon, while the mountain peaks on the horizon 
had become sharply articulated in glowing red. 
The bay itself was rich in color and contrast, show- 
ing that clear line between the green shallows and 
violet depths characteristic of tropic seas. ‘The 
breeze dropped with the sun; frigate birds no longer 
circled the headlands. It had been a strange and 
haunting day, but stranger things were still to 
come. 


Aixonc the many oddities of Baja California the 
oddest of all is the boojum tree, Jdria columnaris. In 
The Forgotten Peninsula, Joseph Wood Krutch de- 
votes an entire chapter to this unique aberration 
on the part of the Creator which (with the exception 
of one small spot on the mainland of Mexico) is 
confined to a narrow section of Baja. Next morning 
found us flying north in our amphibious plane, 
headed for Los Angeles Bay, whence an hour’s ride 
by truck would take us to the heart of a boojum 
forest. From the air the dark-blue bay looked like 
a model harbor, deep and curving and sheltered 
at its mouth by a scattering of small islands. Here 
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lies a little fishing village whose principal industry 
is the harpooning and sale of giant sea turtles. The 
airstrip, running between a row of houses and the 
turtle shed, serves also as a sort of town plaza and 
playground: our plane had no sooner rolled to a 
stop than it was surrounded by a swarm of small 
boys, who shortly settled down to a game of marbles 
under the shadow of the wing. At the end of the 
plaza stood an exquisite little stone chapel faced 
with onyx. Flanking the doorway, like modern crea- 
tions of abstract sculpture, lay two enormous whale 
vertebrae, bleached to a chalky white. White, too, 
was the cool interior, still decorated with white 
flowers from a wedding the previous day. We 
lingered there, for a moment before starting on the 
next lap of the journey. 

It was a rough lap. I had noticed heavy steel 
struts reinforcing the body of our truck, and I now 
understood why. This bit of El Camino Real climbs 
every hillock and plunges into every dry wash as it 
twists between outcroppings of red-brown rock. 
The desert floor itself is sandy and the vegetation 
full of variety: two species of ocotillo, distinguished 
from each other by the pattern of their branching; 
delicate smoke trees; dark-gray ironwood; cupals, or 
incense trees, whose twigs have a spicy fragrance 
when you break them between your fingers; squat, 
grotesque elephant trees, named for the heavy 
tapering branches which are supposed to suggest 
an elephant’s trunk, though to me their pattern 
seemed more like that of an octopus. Only more 
fantastic is the tree we had come especially to see. 

One’s first sight of a boojum inevitably evokes 
what Joe Krutch calls ‘the rustic-seeing-his-first- 
giraffe syndrome.” In fact, if you can imagine a 
giraffe’s neck projecting straight up out of the 
ground, you have a fair approximation of the sim- 
plest form of boojum, tapering skyward from a thick 
base, sometimes with a bunch of flowers bursting 
from its head. Other boojums are more compli- 
cated, sprouting arms and hooks like surrealist hat 
racks. When we brought the truck to a lurching 
halt in this nightmare forest and began to explore 
on foot, we had a startling experience. In this re- 
mote desert, miles from any habitation, we came 
upon a single neatly cut stump of a giant boojum. 
The botanist in the company did a double take; 
then suddenly he smiled in comprehension. Col- 
lected by an early scientific expedition, this particu- 
lar tree now resides in the Smithsonian Institution, 
gaped at by the incredulous rustics of Washington, 
D.C. 

Scientifically, the boojum is closely related to that 
wide-ranging species, the ocotillo: its flowers, though 
whitish rather than burning red, are similar in 
structure, and both plants have a curious way of 
producing thorns from the stalks of their fallen 
leaves. Why the range of the boojum should be so 
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restricted is still a mystery. It seems to grow well 
enough in cultivation. When at last we had left 
our boojum forest and jounced back over that roller- 
coaster road to Los Angeles Bay, I took a last look 
at the little onyx chapel before getting into the 
plane. Where suburban North Americans would 
have used cedar or arborvitae for their base plant- 
ing, the people of Baja had quite properly used 
young boojums. 


Dox sheer dramatic impact, we found nothing in 
Baja to compare with the offshore islands where the 
seabirds nest. ‘These islands have all the romance 
of unexplored mountain peaks — which is exactly 
what many of them are. The absence of vegetation 
emphasizes this mountain character: bare cliffs 
rise sheer from the water’s edge, perhaps cut in at 
the base where new caves are slowly being formed 
in the softer rock by the incessant action of the 
waves. Other caverns, dating from an earlier geo- 
logical age and now high above sea level, may be 
occupied by colonies of blue-footed boobies, their 
powder-blue feet bright against the white line of the 
nest’s edge; a lower slope will be dotted with brood- 
ing pelicans, while ravens perch on the rocks above, 
waiting to pounce on an unprotected egg. An ordi- 
nary island when seen from the air will reveal at its 
center a perfect crater, the top of a dead volcano. 
On any one of them the naturalist may find a sur- 
prise such as the brown boobies, characteristic of 
the South Pacific, that we found resting among the 
expected blue-footed species. For these islands are 
uncut pages in the book; new types of plants, 
possibly even of animals, may be still awaiting 
discovery. 

Of the islands that we visited the most exciting 
was neither particularly scenic nor unexplored. 
Too small to appear on most maps, Isla Raza lies 
approximately between Los Angeles Bay and that 
ancient pirate stronghold, the large island of Tiburén. 
To bird-lovers it is of supreme importance as the 
only known breeding ground of the ‘‘elegant tern,” 
Western counterpart of the handsome royal and 
Caspian terns known to Eastern birders. Our 
object was to check up on the present state of this 
unique colony. For here, on a wild spot far from 
any human dwelling, is a scene of incredible 
abundance. And here in brutal clarity lies the 
shadow of future extinction. 

‘The shores of Raza consist of black volcanic rock, 
jagged and pockmarked like clinkers fresh from 
some gargantuan furnace, splashed everywhere 
with white bird droppings. In the absence of sandy 
beaches, our amphibious plane anchored well out 
in deep water, and we rowed ashore two by two ina 
rubber life raft to the sound of moaning seals on a 
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nearby islet. Our arrival was not unobserved. 
Though supposedly Raza belonged only to the ele- 
gant terns and their natural rivals, the even more 
abundant Heermann’s gulls, we had just had an 
ominous warning that all was not well. From the 
air we had been startled to see several dories with 
outboard motors drawn up on the mud flats of a 
tidal lagoon. Now their owners, a wild and tat- 
tered but not unfriendly crew, stood looking down 
on us, some of them barefoot on the sharp rocks, one 
holding a long fish spear in his right hand and a 
still-flapping grouper in his left. Wading ashore, 
we picked our way among the slippery, kelp-covered 
boulders to the mud flat and the nearest dory. ‘The 
owner stepped up and proudly lifted a cover of 
damp burlap sacking. The floor of the dory was 
already a foot deep in gull and tern eggs. We 
thought of Audubon’s Eggers of Labrador. We 
thought of the extinct great auk. But today we 
weren’t concerned with the dismal record of the 
past. Our job was to study the page that lay open 
before us. 

Obviously the gulls and terns choose Raza be- 
cause it is the one comparatively flat island among 
its larger and steeper companions, whose cliffs and 
elevated caves provide nesting sites for the pelicans 
and boobies. About twelve hundred feet wide, 
without shade or fresh water, it is built of three 
layers of volcanic rock which have become uptilted 
to produce three long ridges, between which lie 
the sandy flats where most of the birds nest. (‘‘Nest”’ 
is a misleading term: eggs are laid in slight de- 
pressions in the sand, in the case of the gulls never 
less than two feet apart, but of the terns much 
closer.) 

This year there were perhaps half a million 
birds on the island — four hundred thousand gulls 
and between fifty and a hundred thousand terns 
(including some royal terns among the elegants). 
As we stepped ashore, our noses were assaulted with 
the ammoniac smell of guano, which reminded us 
that the island had once been the scene of an ill- 
fated attempt to exploit this natural fertilizer; the 
business failed when a supply boat broke down and 
twelve men perished of thirst and starvation. The 
present incumbents, who numbered about twenty, 
were obviously not starving. Some were eating 
tortillas, and the litter around their camp indicated 
a varied menu, including three young ospreys. 

Followed by several members of this ragged crew, 
to whom our motives were obscure and hence sus- 
pect, we climbed the nearest ridge. It formed a 
watershed, not of rivers, but of birds. The flat to 
our right was speckled with thousands of gulls; to 
our left lay a shimmering blanket of terns. The 
chorus of sound was sharply divided: into one ear 
poured the gulls’ plaintive mewing, into the other 
the terns’ shrill cry. The birds ignored our pres- 


ence; for a moment peace reigned. ‘Then suddenly 
from behind us came a sort of rebel yell as the egg 
collectors charged down the slope, waving their arms 
and shouting into the midst of the nesting terns. The 
very ground seemed to rise as myriads of birds took 
to the air in wild alarm, shrieking and swirling 
about our heads in a blizzard of wings. Pails in 
hand, six or eight men fanned out over the flat to 
snatch every tern egg before the waiting gulls could 
swoop down to join in the plunder. It was a clean 
sweep: minutes later the pails were full and every 
nest was empty. 

Such was the daily routine. The Heermann’s 
gulls, themselves predators on the terns, suffered the 
same fate. Though they nested everywhere on the 
rocky slopes as well as on the flats, we could find, 
on exploring the rest of the island, only a handful of 
eggs and — almost unbelievably — not a single 
live chick. As we made our way back to the waiting 
plane, we wondered how any living creature, how- 
ever abundant, could survive such exploitation. 

A partial answer came two months later when a 
return expedition visited Raza on June 7 (about 
seven weeks after the eggers left) to check up on 
the results of the spring nesting season. For the 
Heermann’s gulls it had been a 99 percent failure. 
Though the island was covered with adult birds, 
still in pairs at their nest scoops, the few young were 
less than a week old. In other words, during the 
time the eggers were on the island the destruction 
had been complete, and the colonies had never 
recovered. The terns had fared much better. Ap- 
parently they had still been able to lay and to in- 
cubate normally after the eggers had departed; 
though their numbers were smaller than in years 
past, they had managed to survive another season. 

Are they fighting a losing battle? To us the omi- 
nous note on Raza was not the men but the out- 
board motors. Egging has gone on in Baja Cali- 
fornia since time immemorial, as it has among the 
coastal Eskimos of Alaska; and the birds in each 
case have survived. When does legitimate harvest 
become exploitation? Modern weapons and mod- 
ern machinery have forced the issue everywhere in 
the world, from the Arctic ice floes to the tropical 
deserts, from the sky above us to the ocean floor. 
Isla Raza is a tiny but significant case in point. 


Owing largely to the efforts of the National 
Audubon Society and the Belvedere Scientific Fund, 
Isla Raza was declared a Federal Bird Refuge by 
the President of Mexico on May 14, 1964. Provision 
is being made for a resident warden to protect the 
birds during the nesting season. Thus, conservation 
has won another skirmish in the endless battle to 
save our natural heritage and to preserve for the 
Sea of Cortés a treasure as precious as its now 
vanished pearls. 
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COLD WHITE DEATH 


by RICHARD EBERHART 


It was an evil Saturday in February 
When an unprecedented snow squall 
Struck the North, turbulent and furious, 
Unlike any other storm of winter. 


Two fliers, a man sixty, a man of thirty, 
Doctors in a private aircraft, 

Seventy miles away on a mercy mission, 
Rose, it is thought, into the dark gale. 


Hysteria ran through the hometown, 
Hope grew as help mobilized belief, 
All the wits of a thousand men 
Searched five hundred miles of earth, 


White, deadly, cold, and implacable, 
With scores of aircraft and helicopters, 
Each following fast each hectic tale, 
Men determined to rescue the fallen. 


On the third day it was nervously acclaimed 
A plane had been sighted in the snow. 
When the mothering helicopter hovered low 
It reported only a mass of shadow. 


When spring came a lone flier 

Spotted the wreckage accidentally. 

The fliers had lived four days without food, 
Heard the death rattle of planes overhead, 


Wrote their history sealed in bottles, 

Made snowshoes of branches and Scotch tape; 
The older wrote “I have no hope”; 

Found, perhaps, some time for meditation. 


When their bodies were brought out and up 
On the stiff skis of a helicopter, 

High in air, and headed south, 

That was a resurrection of the caught. 


Their voice, scared away in the snow, 
Their love, muffled in the air, 

Their hope is living in the sky, 

They belong with old enigma now. 


Report on hurricanes: 





IBM computers help bring you 
storm warnings earlier 





HOUSANDS of trained eyes are now 

_turning toward the South. The 
dreaded hurricane season is upon us. 

A hurricane breeds in isolated ocean 
areas. It is a mindless beast, moving at 
will. It can explode overnight into cat- 
astrophic fury, change course, and rip 
into a continent with the power of a 
dozen atomic bombs. 


Predicting a hurricane’s path 


Man cannot yet stop a hurricane, but 
“Anna,” “Bertha,” “Carla,” and their 
awesome sisters are now detected at 
birth, and—thanks to an IBM computer 
— warnings are given sooner. 

Signs of trouble are sometimes seen 


on pictures taken by weather satellites. 
An ominous mass of cloud is swirling 
into a vortex. Instantly a vast radio and 
radar network is alerted. “Hurricane 
Hunter” planes enter the storm’s grow- 
ing eye to report back temperature, air 
pressure, and velocity. 

Thousands of pieces of information 
begin pouring into the U. S. Weather 
Bureau at Suitland, Maryland. 


IBM computer goes to work 


Each fact is of little value until it is 
fitted into the overall picture. That is 
where the Weather Bureau’s forecast 
system begins its job of storm analysis— 
working with an IBM computer. 


Hurricanes hit with atomic bomb power. An IBM comput 
helps the U.S. Weather Bureau issue earlier warnings to save live 


A computer doesn’t think —but, in the 
hands of thinking men, it can scan and 
relate a million facts instantly. 

Within minutes, the IBM computer 
correlates incoming storm data to com- 
plex weather laws. The hurricane path 
is predicted with reasonable accuracy 
for the next 24 hours. 

After telephone conference calls, 
every community within thousands of 
square miles is alerted to its danger. 

When the hurricane hits, shipping has 
been warned, towns battened down, 
and many threatened families moved. 

During the past three years, a U.S. 
Weather Bureau research laboratory 
has been testing and evaluating every 


known weather law on a worldwide scal 
This advanced research has bee 
done with a scientific IBM computer. 


Will man control the weather? 


Perhaps, someday, meteorologists m: 
ultimately be able to make weather pri 
dictions years in advance—and on 
worldwide basis. 

It is also possible this research cou 
eventually lead to actual control of tł 
weather by man—even to curbing tl 
menace of hurricanes. 





Gordon Brook-Shepherd 





Germany’s Final Roundup 


of War Criminals 


Asa young Lieutenant Colonel in the British Army stationed in Vienna at the end of the 


Second World War, GORDON BrookK-SHEPHERD first became involved in the manhunt 


for Nazi war criminals. He here erplains how the Germans themselves have maintained 


their search despite the resistance of former SS officers, and why the roundup will be 


brought to an end next May. Diplomatic editor of the London SUNDAY TELEGRAPH, 


Mr. Brook-Shepherd is the author of five books on modern history. 


Misa guard it well, the conscience of the new 
Germany. You first approach it through a wooden 
door set in the thick yellow flanks of an eighteenth- 
century building on Ludwigsburg’s Schorndorf- 
erstrasse. Only when this plain varnished door 
shuts behind you do you realize that you are in fact 
inside the Landesgefangnis, or Central Prison, of 
Baden-Wurttemberg. 

Two massive iron gates, each made of squares 
with bars one inch thick, have to be passed in suc- 
cession before the prison courtyard is reached. On 
the left, the entrance guards sit in their glass-lined 
kiosk, clearing your progress by telephone and 
electronic buttons. In their neat, short-sleeved 
summer uniforms and peaked caps they look ab- 
surdly like the bridge-room crew of some Swiss 
lake steamer. 

On the right, a showcase displays “Things made 
by our Prisoners” — models of stags in wood, shop- 
ping bags of woven plastic, trays with crude inlay 
designs of William ‘Tell aiming at the apple on his 
son’s head. ‘The proceeds,” a notice says, “‘go to 
dependents.” To underline the point, a metal col- 
lection box is also clamped to the wall. Its slit of a 
mouth is dusty, and its throat looks parched. 

From the courtyard, another guard leads you 
into the administration building, the ground floor 
of which is devoted solely to prison matters — ‘‘Ed- 
ucation,” “‘Medical,” “Stores,” say the signposts 
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which jut out stiffly from each door. Then you go 
up a flight of stairs to a very different row of rooms. 
These are white-painted and noncommittal, with 
nothing more than a small typewritten name card 
on each door. It might be a corridor in a modern 
hospital. In fact, you have entered the headquar- 
ters of an organization where the Germany of today 
pursues its Nazi past. 

Its title is very German, and the uninitiated has 
to breathe very deeply before embarking on Die 
Zentrale Stelle der Landesjustizverwaltungen zur 
Verfolgung nationalsozialistischer Gewaltverbrech- 
en, or “Headquarters of the provincial government 
judiciaries for the prosecution of national-socialist 
crimes of violence.” It is mercifully known as the 
‘‘Ludwigsburg Zentrale” for short. 

Its history is also very German — the post-war 
Germany, that is, of the Federal Republic of Bonn, 
with its improvisations and its club-footed sov- 
ereignty. For the first ten years after the war, 
responsibility for the prosecution of German war 
crimes rested with the four Occupation powers. 
The sentencing of the twenty-two principal surviv- 
ing Nazis at Nuremberg in October, 1946, was all 
that caught the public eye. But Allied justice also 
operated in those years on a broader front. A total 
of 5025 Germans were sentenced for war crimes in 
the three Western zones, 806 of them to death. 
The figures for the Soviet zone are unknown. Most 


estimates agree that they must have been at least 
twice as high. 

Then, in 1955, West Germany became virtually 
sovereign. The Bonn authorities, who had already 
been allowed to prosecute Germans for crimes com- 
mitted against other Germans in Germany itself, 
were now also charged with bringing their citizens 
to justice for wartime atrocities against other na- 
tionals abroad. Free Germany’s final pursuit of her 
own past had begun. 

For some time after the official start, however, 
nothing much moved in this wider field. ‘These 
were the years of the honey bee that followed on the 
years of the locust. West Germany was wallowing 
happily in her ‘‘economic miracle.” ‘To jump 
backward gratuitously into the black, bleak era of 
Hitlerism, which everyone hoped had closed, was 
asking quite a lot. 

Public apathy was further pinned down by the 
sheer weight of the Allies’ own record of war- 
crimes prosecution, and especially by the dramatic 
bonfire of the Nuremberg ‘Trials. ‘This still seemed 
to glow as the sacrificial pyre of all Nazi sins, 
which had purged the German nation, as well as 
it had consumed the Hitler hierarchy, in its 
flames. 

But the Germans were soon to learn that, though 
their own war guilt as a people had certainly been 
overplayed after the defeat of 1918, it had just as 
surely been underplayed after the defeat of 1945. 
There was a national debt still to pay for the scars 
the swastika had left on Europe, a debt not written 
off by the punishment of those twenty-two arch- 
villains of the tragedy. 


Hes extent of this debt was first foreshadowed in 
the testimonies of the thousands of German prison- 
ers of war who began to return from Russia in 1956. 
It was fully revealed by the trial at Ulm in the sum- 
mer of 1958 of former members of the wartime 
Gestapo group at Tilsit on charges of the mass 
murder of Jews. What was said in that courtroom 
at Ulm, by both witnesses and accused, showed that 
hundreds of Germans were still running around free 
and unpunished for crimes committed abroad in 
Germany’s name. 

The shock to both public and official conscience 
was a sharp one. But so was the reaction. In Oc- 
tober of that same year, the ministers of justice and 
senators of all eleven German Lander met at Bad 
Harzburg to examine what should be done. Six 
weeks later, on December 1, 1958, the Zentrale 
Stelle at Ludwigsburg had already come into opera- 
tion — a centralized cooperative effort by lawyers 
and police officials, drawn from every province of 
the state, to dig up the dark truth about Nazi 
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crimes lying buried in Germany or anywhere else in 
the world. 

The head of this office, whom I had come to meet, 
was Dr. Erwin Schule, a German jurist of impecca- 
ble integrity. I remember thinking as I entered his 
room, “If this isn’t the Good German of fact or 
fiction, where is he?” 

Dr. Schiile turned out to be an attractive beak- 
nosed man in his early fifties. He was wearing a 
striped bow tie and the sort of light-blue flannel 
suit I have so often seen on Mr. Khrushchev on his 
travels abroad. ‘This color was matched by his 
eyes, which were about the bluest and keenest a 
man could have. It was a face of utter frankness, 
fearlessness, and friendliness. The German con- 
science seemed to be in good hands. 

His office was as cheerful and informal as himself 
and looked like anything but a High Court of In- 
quest into villainy. There was the obligatory Ger- 
man Gummibaum, or shiny indoor plant, swaying up 
from a pot behind his desk like some green snake. 
Opposite was the equally typical Sitzecke — a small 
table for guests, with four chairs covered in bril- 
liant red and yellow plastic. It could have been a 
corner of a travel bureau. 

There were, in fact, maps on the wall, though 
any illusion they might have added disappeared on 
closer inspection. One was a large-scale general- 
staff map of Poland, the scene of most Nazi atroci- 
ties abroad. The other was without a doubt the 
grimmest map I have ever gazed upon. ‘The chart 
was named simply ‘Deutschland 1945,” yet it 
showed no rivers, roads, or towns. It was covered 
instead with a rash of large and small dots and tri- 
angles. Each symbol represented a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp, Gestapo headquarters, or field unit. 
Extermination centers were marked by a black-ink 
cross. This pattern of death had been hand-drawn 
dot by dot over the past six years as the evidence 
had grown; it was probably the only completely 
accurate map of the Hitler terror in existence any- 
where. With relief, we got back to the gaily colored 
chairs in the Sitzecke. 

The fact that the map was unique and had 
to be constructed inch by inch by Dr. Schile’s staff 
is typical of the whole story of the Ludwigsburg 
Center. When it started in 1958, there were prac- 
tically no records available to launch it on its task, 
which was defined as the uncovering of crimes com- 
mitted by Germans against civilians outside Ger- 
man territory and outside the framework of military 
operations. 

The mountain of relevant Nazi documents to 
survive the holocaust of 1945 had been carted off by 
the victors and were now distributed in heaps all 
over the world: at the Wiener Library in London; 
at the Centre de Documentation Juive Contempo- 
raine in Paris; at the Institut Yad Washem in 
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Jerusalem; at the Netherlands Institute for War 
Documentation in Amsterdam; and, in American 
hands, at the U.S. Document Center in Berlin, the 
National Archives in Washington, and the World 
War II Records Division at Alexandria, Virginia. 

Dr. Schüle traveled the world in search of co- 
operation, and he got it. Millions of documents 
were microfilmed; hundreds of Nazi personnel rolls 
examined and compared; and thousands of sur- 
vivors of those wartime atrocities identified, sought 
out, and interrogated. Sometimes their evidence 
was easy to get and repetitive. Sometimes it was 
both elusive and unique. For example, the sole 
surviving witness the Center could find of the 
massacre of 600,000 Jews at the isolated Polish ex- 
termination center of Belzec near Lublin was a 
broken old man, more than eighty years of age, 
whom they stumbled upon living in Canada. 

By this combination of hard work and chance, 
the evidence piled up like a paper dam behind the 
yellow walls of the Ludwigsburg prison. The card 
index room, which I inspected, started at zero. It 
now has more than 160,000 entries, all cross- 
referenced in rows of steel cabinets. Any name or 
place I could think of with Nazi associations was 
produced within seconds. This was, justly, the 
pride of the whole Center. The Republic is being 
as thorough in retribution as the Third Reich was 
thorough in terror. 

But the comparison ends at thoroughness. The 
Center should not be thought of as another flaming 
sword, even of democratic steel, that can strike out 
where it pleases with special powers. It has, in fact, 
no executive authority at all. Its task is solely to 
collect the evidence against an individual. Further- 
more, this evidence is concerned not with War 
Crimes in the quasi-political Nuremberg sense, but 
rather with crimes committed during war — the 
ordinary crimes of murder and manslaughter whose 
punishment is provided for in the ordinary German 
criminal code. ‘There is no Lex Ludwigsborgiensis. 

Once the dossiers have been completed along 
these lines, the Center hands them over to the pub- 
lic prosecutor of the Land concerned. From then on, 
though the Center can advise, it plays no part in the 
trial and sentencing of the accused, which, again, are 
conducted within the existing legal framework of the 
state. Thus, to take the most famous case, the 
Center provided the bulk of the 80 volumes of evi- 
dence, containing some 16,000 pages of testimony 
from 250 witnesses, used throughout the summer in 
the mammoth trial of former SS personnel from the 
Auschwitz concentration camp. But all responsi- 
bility for the case rests with Generalstaatsanwalt 
Bauer, the state prosecutor of Frankfurt, where the 
trial was held. 

There are two other limitations, one from the 
past and one from the future. None of those 5025 
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German war criminals sentenced by the Allies be- 
tween 1945 and 1955 can ever be brought to trial 
again, despite the fact that fresh and more damning 
charges against many of them are constantly coming 
to light. The curb from the future arises precisely 
out of the fact that Ludwigsburg operates inside and 
not outside the existing code of criminal law. This 
lays down that even capital crimes such as murder 
cannot be prosecuted twenty years after the deed. 
In other words, as of May 1, 1965, the Research 
Center must close its books, and Germany’s phase 
of active retribution will come to an end. This is 
not, as has so often and so wrongly been repre- 
sented abroad, a “special political amnesty for 
Nazis.” It is the very opposite: the inviolable con- 
cession that ordinary German law, in common 
with many other legal systems, makes to every 
ordinary criminal. 


N INETEEN years ago, as a young British staff 
officer, I was Military Secretary to the first and 
only Four-power Denazification Committee, set up 
by the Allies in post-war Austria. From those 
Vienna days, I remember well the impossibility of 
defining guilt by rota, the maddening task of trap- 
ping some of those villains of the Nazi era who wrig- 
gled unscathed through the broad meshes of our 
Allied justice because they had worn no party 
badge which caught them up. What, I asked Dr. 
Schule with a very personal curiosity, had he 
achieved in six years, and how satisfied was he that 
his mission was really complete? 

“So far,” he replied, “we have instigated about 
600 prosecutions against major criminals. I esti- 
mate we have about another 120 to 130 cases to 
complete and hand over for action before we close 
our lists next spring. I am quite satisfied that this 
will represent the vast bulk of all the German war 
crimes that were still undetected when we started. 
I am convinced that it represents virtually 100 per- 
cent of all the major cases. 

“You see, we have established that a lot of the 
mass extermination atrocities were committed by a 
fairly restricted group of SS or Gestapo people, 
and often by the same ‘special units’ used in a 
mobile role. New individual acts of brutality could 
always still emerge of course, but the big deeds of 
organized crime are virtually all mapped out by 
now. We have checked and rechecked too often to 
be caught out here. 

“And please don’t forget that none of these cases 
we already have on our files will benefit by the 
twenty-year rule, even if we cannot trace or lay 
our hands on the accused at the moment. The mere 
fact that our dossier on them is lodged with a pub- 
lic prosecutor’s office and that a warrant has been 


taken out there will keep the charge perpetually 
‘active.’ The only people who could benefit by the 
twenty-year rule are German war criminals still 
totally unknown to us when we close the records 
next May. For the reasons I have given, they will 
be extremely few and far between.” 

I then broached the other topic that had drawn 
me to Ludwigsburg. How did the West German 
people as a whole regard the Research Center’s 
work? How did they react to this merciless probing 
of nerves still raw and memories still haunting? 
Could one infer fom this public reaction whether 
there really was a “new” Germany or not? 

Curiously enough, no nationwide opinion poll 
seemed to have been taken on this subject, despite 
lively public discussion over the grim story un- 
folding week by week in the Frankfurt witness-box. 
One had to rely on unpublished official soundings 
of opinion, supported by personal observation. Dr. 
Schule’s own verdict, which represented the findings 
of his investigation teams working in every province 
of Germany, was this: 

“Itis largely a problem of generations. The older 
generation — people of sixty or over — are, on the 
whole, against our work. Some question our right 
to indict the Nazis at all. All question the wisdom 
or ethics of doing so after so many years. Even peo- 
ple of this group who are stained with no personal 
guilt from the Nazi era share this view. It is because 
they all have a sense of indirect guilt. ‘These were 
the men — at that time in their forties or fifties — 
who were then influential in their particular calling, 
whether as architect, soldier, surgeon, or bank 
manager. They feel, therefore, that it is their life 
that is being condemned and their moral cowardice 
in tolerating Hitler that we are indicting. 

“The middle-aged, those of forty-five to sixty — 
my contemporaries, if you like — are of two minds, 
though I don’t need to tell you which view I hold 
or I wouldn’t be doing this job. This group in the 
main supports our work, but many have reserva- 
tions. These were the people who held junior posts 
in the Nazi era. I, for example, was a young front- 
line infantry officer in Russia for most of the war, 
having managed to avoid any party entanglements 
as a law student just before the war. Though my 
age group had relatively little say in those days, 
we were, after all, somewhere on the stage, and 
there is the uneasy feeling now that we allowed our- 
selves to be duped. This often leads to an ambiv- 
alent attitude about Ludwigsburg’s work. 

“But the important thing is the youth, the people 
unborn in Hitler’s day. All our experience shows 
that they, in the mass, support us almost unre- 
servedly. They clamor the whole time for knowl- 
edge about an era which, at home, their parents so 
often refuse to discuss with them, and which their 
schoolteachers have usually failed to put into per- 
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spective. And the more they learn about the Nazi 
past, the more they demand the punishment of the 
guilty. I suppose psychologists might also read into 
this some confused battle of the generations; but 
for me it is enough to know the plain fact that our 
new citizens, the first pure post-Hitler Germans, 
are on our side.” 

As regards official Germany, Dr. Schiile wound 
up by saying that support from all three West Ger- 
man parties was solid and unflinching. Nor had he 
encountered a single case of obstruction in the 
judicial machinery. He did comment here, with 
a wry smile, that every now and then he was rather 
surprised by the ‘‘mild sentences” passed on some 
of his cases. He was quick to add, as a good lawyer, 
that any case as actually fought out through a court 
can look very different at the end from the original 
indictment. 

The number of neo-Nazis still surviving, declared 
and unrepentant, seems to be steadily shrinking. 
Figures published this June by the Bonn Ministry 
of Interior put the total membership of all right- 
wing extremist groups at 24,600, a further decline 
of 3000 since the previous year. 

But, like a tiny core which gets harder the more 
it is squeezed, these 24,600 fanatics, who are divided 
into four main factions and 115 splinter groups, 
have proved capable of daring acts of defiance. 
The most impressive of these was the escape, in 
April, of the former SS Lieutenant Walter Zech- 
Nenntwich, who was spirited out of his Brunswick 
jail into safe exile in Egypt only forty-eight hours 
after receiving a four-year term for war crimes. He 
was the first sentenced Nazi to escape, though two 
more of his ilk, Reinhold Vorberg and Gerhard 
Bohne, managed to slip out of the country while 
awaiting trial last year. 

The Zech-Nenntwich escape infuriated Lud- 
wigsburg as it infuriated most of Germany (East 
and West). The Federal police have now uncovered 
the exact route the escape party took and most of 
the accomplices involved. Some were neo-Nazi: 
some merely venal. Precautions have been tight- 
ened, and the audacious operation is not likely to 
be repeated. 

I found Dr. Schiile more concerned with his 
inability to get these and other men back from their 
safe perches in foreign exile despite the strongest 
diplomatic steps by the Bonn government. Twenty- 
five identified, known, and wanted German Nazi 
war criminals are still mocking their pursuers from 
abroad — mostly in Egypt, Spain, and Latin 
America. The motives of the various “‘host’’ gov- 
ernments in rejecting pleas for extradition are 
varied. They range from the ideological sympathy 
of an extreme right-wing regime, as in the case of 
Franco’s Spain and some Latin-American countries, 
to blatant expediency, as with Nasser’s Egypt, 
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where Nazi war criminals are among the German 
advisers helping to run the Egyptian propaganda 
machine and missile-construction program. 

In one notorious case, concerning the economi- 
cally underdeveloped and politically overdeveloped 
black dictatorship of Nkrumah’s Ghana, the reason 
seems to be a blend of both. Here a certain Dr. 
Schumann, wanted by Ludwigsburg on grave 
charges of crimes committed as a concentration 
camp doctor, has defied all Bonn’s extradition bids 
and lives an unmolested well-paid existence as a 
senior official of the state medical service. 

Dr. Schiile is understandably bitter about the 
twenty or so quarries still denied to him by the will- 
ful noncooperation of foreign governments. ‘‘Here 
are cases,” was his comment, ‘‘where both the 
Center and the German government have done all 
that the outside world has asked; yet it is the out- 
side world that stops us from finishing the job.” 


S MUCH for Ludwigsburg’s judgment on itself. 
Of the firm backing by the authorities I have no 
doubt, having convinced myself of this during 
many visits to Bonn. But is Dr. Schüle’s division of 
the public opinion according to the three generations 
too neat and ready-made? 

On the whole, I think not. Within the broad 
margins of error of any such generalization, I have 
found that his breakdown of attitude by age-groups 
seems to emerge whenever and wherever one dis- 
cusses Nazism in West Germany today. The white- 
haired, if they can be brought to talk about the 
past at all, usually produce a stereotyped defense of 
their behavior, and then sweep the whole topic 
under the conversational rug. The gray-haired are 
usually prepared to talk about it rationally but 
often with a shrug of the shoulders. Only the young 
show burning curiosity and indignation in what 
seems to be roughly equal proportions. 

That a healthy majority of the post-Nazi genera- 
tion today condemn the Hitlerism they never knew 
is borne out by an interesting study of the political 
opinions of the 1940-1946 age-groups recently 
made by the West German sociologist Professor 
Walter Jaide (“Das Verhältnis der Jugend zur Politik”). 
On the scientific polling sample system, 2063 youths 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-four were 
chosen from all areas and classes of West Germany 
and questioned, among other things, as to their 
views about Hitler and his movement. 

Seventy-four percent condemned him either ut- 
terly or substantially; 16 percent could give no 
opinion; 7 percent accorded the Führer ‘‘more 
good points than bad”; 3 percent supported him. 
Of the three quarters who condemned him, 45 
percent gave his racial persecutions as their main 
reason; 19 percent his megalomania and war guilt; 
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18 percent his abuse of power; 12 percent the mur- 
ders and other crimes of the concentration camps; 
4 percent his antireligious policies. Only one 
percent produced that dangerously pragmatic argu- 
ment that he failed in the end. 

The most striking thing I have found in the atti- 
tude of young Germans toward their past is that, 
quite apart from condemning their Nazi forefathers, 
they also simply fail to recognize them. I remember 
being shown by one of Dr. Schiile’s young assistants 
(who would have been barely of school age when 
Hitler died) a photostat of one of the most horrible 
of all the documents the director had brought back 
from Washington. 

It was a technical report, drawn up in Berlin on 
June 5, 1942, to examine how the first three proto- 
type mobile gas chambers, which had been de- 
signed and used for exterminating Jews for more 
than nine months, were standing up to wear. The 
report carried the highest secret grading of Geheime 
Reichssache, and only this one single copy had been 
ordered to be made. 

Yet despite this thick security screen, all direct 
reference to the evil purpose of these contraptions 
was avoided. The vehicles were called simply 
“special trucks.” It was noted that since December, 
1941, “97,000 had been processed without material 
damage to the equipment.” There was no reference 
to people, let alone Jews. As to murder, what was 
inside had been simply “processed.” One improve- 
ment was recommended: a strengthening of the 
rear doors, against which the “cargo”? tended to 
“gather and push.” 

The young official had read this appalling paper 
a hundred times or more, yet his reaction was still 
the same: not only horror at the atrocity but be- 
wilderment at the cold-blooded indifference — 
that Ate, or moral blindness, against which the 
ancient Greeks had warned. 

“As far as I and my friends are concerned,” the 
young German said, ‘people who could act and 
think like that are not just monsters; they are Mars 
men. They seem so remote that it is difficult even 
to hate them as one should.” 

I am sure he spoke truthfully and sincerely. Yet 
his words worried as well as comforted me. No 
nation can jump from its own shadow. Any people, 
to be healthy, must learn to live organically with 
its roots, all its roots, however rank some of these 
may smell. But this young man, and all like him, 
were slicing off their roots at ground level, in plain 
unbelief as well as distaste. 

The West German story just cannot end like this. 
There is one last phase of denazification it must still 
go through when Ludwigsburg closes its dossiers 
and its iron gates. It is a phase of absorption, rather 
than rejection, an inner phase that no court can 
order, no book can teach. 
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A PIG TALE 


by ELIZABETH R. CHOATE 





On her farm in Danvers, EvizaBetu R. Cuoate and her late husband, the publisher of the Boston 


HERALD-TRAVELER, maintained a wide assorlment of domestic animals with whose habits they 


became increasingly familiar. This is the second of a series of papers to be continued into the winter. 


Wax my husband Bob and I first began living 
at our farm in Danvers, we decided to buy a prize 
Berkshire sow. Having located a blue-ribbon win- 
ner at a blue-chip price, we set off in our farm truck 
to fetch her. Our hopes were high as we rattled 
along the road to New Bedford, and when we 
reached the pig farm some seventy miles away, we 
were delighted with this handsome black mountain 
that was to be our very own. There was plenty of 
help on hand to load Sunshine onto our truck, and 
we started for home well satisfied. 

Immediately things began to go poorly. We had 
a flat tire, it started to pour rain, and Sunshine 
voiced her resentment by emitting loud snorts 
from the rear of the truck. By the time we got home 
it was pitch-dark, our hired man had left for 
the day, and we were left alone to unload our 
five-hundred-pound treasure into the mud outside 
our pig house. Luckily, Sunshine was in a crate, 
so we were able to slide her off the truck with the 
help of a heavy rope and a pair of stout oak planks. 
By the time we had herded her into her stall, she 
was not happy, and neither were we. However, 
a hot mash for her and some supper for us improved 
tempers all around. 

Three months later Sunshine prepared to present 
us with a litter of blue-ribbon offspring. Bob and 
I were all agog over this event; we bedded her 
down with fine straw and took over the accouche- 
ment ourselves. To our dismay, the closer Sun- 


shine came to farrowing, the crosser she became. 
She ramped around her pen acting very ugly. But 
this was nothing compared with the way she 
behaved as soon as her first piglet was born, for 
then she turned into a quarter ton of raging fury. 
She chased Bob around the pen, snapping and 
barking until he wisely got out of there without 
benefit of the gate, just up and over the fence. 

She became more and more ill-humored, 
and displayed no maternal instincts at all. She 
squashed every baby and didn’t seem to care. It 
gradually dawned on us that we had been had, 
or at least we had failed to remember the warning 
caveat emptor. The old-timers told us that the 
whole fiasco had been our own fault because we 
had not poured warm oil into Sunshine’s ears at 
the beginning of the birthing, but I bet that they 
are still laughing down in New Bedford at how 
they unloaded that little ray of light on us. 

Bob and I were unhappy with Sunshine; we 
both liked pigs, but this one was not a nice char- 
acter. Disposition in pigs is very important, because 
a big mean one like Sunshine can be really danger- 
ous. All books on pigs describe the ideal tempera- 
ment as quiet, gentle, and easily handled, while 
they rate the cross, vicious, or wild individual as 
highly undesirable. According to the official stan- 
dard of excellence of the Berkshire, there was no 
doubt of Sunshine’s pulchritude; she was practically 
flawless in conformation. We soon sold her to a 
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man who longed to show her at county fairs and 
win grand-champion ribbons with her. We tried 
to warn him that she had a nasty nature, but he was 
so dazzled by her beauty that he could not believe 
us. Eventually she did win a lot of prizes, but we 
never inquired how many piglets she raised for him. 
Maybe he filled her ears with warm oil and she 
calmed down in middle age. 

After the Sunshine debacle we collected three 
amiable pigs rather at random. I have always 
preferred the lard type rather than the bacon or 
lean breeds, so the first one we bought was a cherry- 
red Duroc Jersey called Rosie, who ended up by 
weighing around four hundred pounds. ‘The 
second one was Violet, a black and white-belted 
Hampshire. She was somewhat more athletic in 
build and never grew to be as heavy as Rosie; 
nevertheless, she was a strikingly handsome pig. 
‘The third one was Daisy, who was an extravagance 
on our part. She was an elegant pedigreed Chester 
White, with a fine coat and intelligent face. Her 
legs and feet were strong, her tail nicely curled, and 
she was as smooth in conformation as one would 
wish to see. When we bought her she was just a 
young gilt, but later she grew to enormous propor- 
tions. We never weighed her, but she must have 
tipped the scales at more than five hundred pounds. 

These girls were everything that well-behaved 
pigs ought to be; they gave us trouble only once, 
when they all disappeared from their yard. It 
isn’t easy to lose three big pigs like that without a 
trace, but we hunted everywhere and found no 
signs of them. We grew nervous, because most of 
our neighbors were market gardeners, and we had 
visions of what Rosie, Daisy, and Violet could do 
to a field of carrots or the like in a very short time. 
We also had an idea of what it could cost us in 
damages. We jumped into our car and visited 
everybody around us to warn them that the girls 
were on the loose. No one had seen them. 

My little Sealyham, Maria, was not an idle 
barker, so that evening when she sat in our drive- 
way yap-yapping, we went out to investigate. 
There, under a row of apple trees, lay Rosie, Daisy, 
and Violet, comfortably bedded down in a planting 
of pale blue German iris. The trees had just been 
sprayed with arsenate of lead, and the ground was 
covered with the little green apples of the June 
drop. ‘This situation appalled us, for no matter how 
we urged them, the girls just lay there grunting 
amid the flowers. 

Bob finally fetched our kitchen pail and rattled 
it in front of their recumbent snouts. To our relief, 
Violet staggered to her feet, followed unsteadily by 
Rosie and Daisy. We managed to push them back 
to their pen with the pail serving as a bellwether 
on ahead, and nailed the gate firmly shut for the 
night. Although they must have been full of a 
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fearsome combination of arsenic and green apples, 
they seemed perfectly spry the next day. 

Later we found the trail of their afternoon jaunt. 
It was small wonder that we had not been able to 
trace them in a hurry, for they had skirted the 
fields, crossed a swamp, and arrived through the 
woods at the orchard, where they had given up 
from sheer exhaustion. 


O. evening as he drove home from work, Bob 
was puzzled to find the traffic backed up in both 
lanes of the street outside our gate, with a loud 
honking of horns going on. Since he couldn’t see 
what the matter was up ahead, he got out and 
walked along to reconnoiter. There, in the middle 
of the road, was Daisy, all five hundred pounds of 
her. She was pretty confused by the noise of the 
horns, but it took Bob no time to get her off the 
street and back to her pen, all the while being 
cheered on by the drivers of the long lines of cars, 
who stayed to see the fun. Bob had a kindly way 
with animals and always made a habit of giving 
our pigs a handout of grain as he called, “Here, 
girls,? so when she heard his voice, Daisy trotted 
obediently along behind him, to the amazement 
of his audience. 

Pigs are thought to be obstinate, which indeed 
they are at times, and the old saying, “‘as stubborn 
as a pig on ice,” is based more on fact than fancy. 
It has been my experience that they are uncoopera- 
tive only when they are apprehensive or frightened, 
and that they are prone to go into reverse when 
their suspicions are aroused. A very simple solution, 
when time is pressing, is to put a basket over their 
faces, and back them up instead of trying to drive 
them forward. Bob had no basket in his car that 
evening, but when he got home he was pleased 
and amused by his success as a swineherd. 

We raised several litters of thrifty piglets from 
these three girls. It was our custom to “hire in” 
a huge and well-mannered boar from Walter 
Murphy, who was then the Pig King of Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Murphy was a charming man; his dark 
hair was set off by brilliant blue eyes, and his face 
seemed to be hewn from white marble. He was 
always immaculately dressed. He wore an old- 
fashioned stock about his neck and carried a short 
crook, which is the traditional trademark of the 
pig master. 

I think that Mr. Murphy was both amused and 
annoyed by me. A look of amazement lit up his 
otherwise impassive face the first time I backed up 
our farm truck and took off single-handed with 
‘““Murph,” as we called the boar, riding com- 
fortably in the back. The thing that annoyed Mr. 
Murphy was that I kept telling him if he would 


only put sunlamps over his piglets, they would 
grow twice as fast on the same amount of food. 
It also irritated him to be told that my own piglets 
of the same age were double the size of those in his 
piggery. 

Since those days things are different, and pigs, 
in a way, have come into their own. Be it only for 
market, it has been proved by science that they 
thrive better under sanitary, comfortable condi- 
tions. No matter how short their life, at least it is 
more pleasant for them than it was thirty years 
ago. Pigs prefer to eat good clean grain and grow- 
ing things, and the fact that they can survive on 
garbage is really nothing against them, for, after 
all, is not garbage but a compote of the food that 
we ourselves eat? Also, it is nothing against a pig 
that it can live in a filthy sty, when it is essentially 
a clean creature, really one of the neatest of barn- 
yard animals. It will keep its bed clean and, if 
given the proper space, reserve just one corner of 
its pen to soil, which is more than can be said for 
many other animals. 

I once met a man who had a big pig farm in 
Florida, and I was not surprised when he told 
me that his pigs loved a shower. He said that he 
had rigged up a regular overhead spray for them 
and turned the water on every day at noon. His 
pigs waited, solemnly queued up, for their turn 
at a bath. Rosie, Daisy, and Violet always came 
running when I turned on the hose; they put their 
faces up to be washed and squealed with delight 
as I rinsed them from head to foot. We gave them 
a place for a mud wallow, where they enjoyed 
themselves mightily. After all, mud baths have 
been used by mankind throughout the ages, why 
not by the lowly pig? 

Early in 1942, after the United States had entered 
World War II, Rosie, Daisy, and Violet were all 
pregnant, thanks to ‘“‘Maurph.” By May, Rosie 
had produced ten little ones, and Violet was nursing 
the same number of lusty offspring, but Daisy was, 
as yet, great with child. Suddenly our hired man 
of ten years’ standing departed from our employ. 
I cannot say that I blamed him for wanting to 
double his wages elsewhere, but he left me with 
what might be called a Pig Pickle on my hands. 

With no possibility of finding a replacement, 
there was nothing for me to do but roll up my 
sleeves and take over. It was lucky that all our pigs 
were fond of me, for each outweighed me by three 
hundred pounds. Violet was always so hungry 
that, without meaning to do it, she bashed me 
about quite a bit when I fed her. She never meant 
to hurt; it was just her nature to be rough. Rosie 
had a more reasonable temperament and did not 
give me much trouble. However, it was my 
favorite, Daisy, who worried me. Although she 
was as mild as May and we had established a firm 
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trust in one another, shades of Sunshine plagued my 
mind. What if she acted up the same way? She 
grew heavier every day, and there I was, alone to 
deliver her of her litter. I braced myself as her 
time drew near, for I knew that she and I would 
have to make do together. 

I fixed her a comfortable bed, which she appre- 
ciated, and in a corner of her roomy pen, I ar- 
ranged a big basket, with an electric heater sus- 
pended above it, to receive the newly born. Day 
by day I watched her carefully, grooming and pet- 
ting her more than usual. Of course she started 
to give birth in the night, as do most animals; 
fortunately we had electricity in the pig house, so 
that I had a bright, dependable light instead of the 
uncertain beam of a lantern. 

My good Daisy began having babies thick and 
fast. As each little one was born I rubbed a squeal 
into it and put it into the warm basket to dry off 
while Daisy produced the next one. After about 
the sixth, she rested and became drowsy, so I 
stroked her and said, ‘Come on, old lady, let’s 
go.” She gave me a soft guttural yes, rolled her 
large clear eyes in my direction, and popped an- 
other baby. This went on until the basket was 
overflowing and dawn had begun to dim the 
artificial light in the pen; by then Daisy had twelve 
little ones. She heaved herself to her feet and 
announced that she had finished her job. I ran 
to prepare a warm bran gruel, which she drank 
hungrily. As I brought the babies to her, she 
flopped down on her soft bed, grunting with 
fatigue, and lay out so that I might line them up 
along her clean breasts to nurse. No animal could 
possibly have been gentler or more grateful for the 
comfort that I had given her than was my Daisy. 
Little pigs are born as tough as gristle and are up 
on their feet almost instantly, but as the weather 
was cool, I left the heater suspended like a hover 
above them, and they basked in its warmth and 
grew like weeds. 

Taking care of thirty-five pigs posed a challenge 
to me. I studied the correct feeding of both 
mothers and children. In fact, I took Harris on 
the Pig to bed with me and pored over the good 
advice contained therein late into the night. Mr. 
Harris was to me as Dr. Spock is to the new mother. 
There were times when I grew discouraged because 
the sacks of grain, bales of bedding, and buckets of 
mash were heavy. However, after straining the 
muscles in my arms, I learned to do things piece- 
meal and divided my loads into smaller units. This 
system took more time, but I was able to do the 
job easily after that. I despaired only once, when 
one rainy morning I slipped and fell full length in 
the yard. It was lucky that there was nobody 
around to see me as I lay there in the mud, for 
I gave way to a fit of angry tears while all thirty- 
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five pigs gathered around and stared at me in 
consternation. 

When they were weaned, my crop of little pigs 
was in great demand. Customers came from miles 
around, and I found myself doing a thriving busi- 
ness in porkers. Later on I sold Rosie and Violet 
as extra good brood matrons, and when the last 
deal was closed, I drew a sigh of accomplishment 
and settled back to rest my bones from so much 
heavy work. 

Daisy’s children had been unremarkable except 
for one, which I kept for myself. Eleven of them 
had straight coats and gave promise of being good 
grade hogs. But Henry was the odd pup. He had 
a beautiful curly coat like white astrakhan and was 
blockier than the others. He took to following me 
around like a dog, and as might have been ex- 
pected, Henry and I became close friends. 

Daisy watched approvingly when I began teach- 
ing Henry to do tricks; perhaps she also had 
realized that he was a very clever pig. To my 
delight Henry turned out to be an infant prodigy. 
It took him no time at all to learn real circus stunts. 
He enjoyed going through his routine and was eager 
to be taught more. He sat down on command; 
gave me first the right and then the left hoof. He 
sat up, looking for all the world like a piggy bank. 
He jumped through a hoop with no trouble, and 
climbed up and down a small stile that I concocted 
for him. 

When his daily lesson was over, he knew that he 
would be rewarded with a treat and a bottle of 
beer. Young pigs can suck from a bottle very well 
if they so choose, and Henry did choose to drink his 
beer with gusto. 

Of course Daisy and I praised him, but his 
mother’s approach rather differed from mine. She 
emitted some loud grunts of approval while she 
gave him an affectionate nudge with her snout 
that lifted him right off his feet. For my part, I 
groomed his curls with a dandy brush and scratched 
his ears. Henry was pleased by these attentions and 
accepted both forms of encouragement with equal 
gratitude. 

I was so proud of Henry that I wanted to show 
off his talents and felt disappointed when I ran 
into a curiously indifferent audience. I did realize 
that the amiable Daisy could never be welcomed 
into our house, but I really had hoped Henry might 
be allowed to do his act in our front hall. After 
meeting with some cold rebuffs from my household 
I decided that Daisy and I had better just enjoy 
our own show in the pigpen. The only trouble with 
this situation was that Henry kept growing bigger 
and bigger, as every good pig should do, and to 
my dismay he became so ungainly that he was not 
able to do his tricks any longer. 

I was so attached to Daisy and Henry that we 
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kept them for years. For their benefit I maintained 
two pails in my kitchen, one for coffee grounds, 
lobster shells, and the things that pigs shun. The 
other was reserved for vegetables, fruit, and delica- 
cies from our table. My housekeeping went to 
pieces, because I did not mind in the least sneaking 
good leftovers into the “Pig Pail.” I became utterly 
carefree and was never bothered by little dabs 
of this and that in my icebox; I gave them without 
conscience to Daisy and Henry. 

When I finally had to part with my two friends, I 
vowed that I would never again get tangled up with 
any more pigs. Even today I am sorely tempted 
when I see a nice bright little one looking at me 
expectantly, but I force myself to turn my head the 
other way, because I know that my attitude toward 
pigs just isn’t practical. 


GADARENES 


by Leonard Wolf 


This year, my pigs grew quickly, 

Fed grossly, grew fat and grand as oxen, 
Would have brought considerable money 
At market. 


The day before yesterday, 

They were snuffling the roots 

Of the enormous oak 

At the edge of the cliff, 

Happy as swine, 

Filthy, muddy, hot with sunlight 
And with lust. 


All of a sudden 

Because one strange man 
Wanted to be holy, 
Intended to be holy, 


Hup! Hup! 


Insane. 
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How to take a big risk out of a little injury 


Most wounds, regardless of size, carry some risk of 
infection. But a seemingly trivial puncture wound— from 
a splinter or a rusty nail that pierces the skin—should 
always be regarded with suspicion. It may harbor germs 
of tetanus, or lockjaw. 

Fortunately, children can be protected from this 
dangerous disease with injections of tetanus toxoid. Or, 
with use of a “triple vaccine,” they may be immunized 
against tetanus and also diphtheria, and whooping cough. 
Injections should be started in infancy. Thereafter, booster 
doses are needed every few years to maintain immunity. 
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BETTER MEDICINES FOR A BETTER WORLD 


If you are uncertain about the status of your child’s 
immunity to tetanus, it’s always wise to consult a physician 
about any penetrating wound. 

Medical science has made striking progress in treating 
wounds of all types—accidental and surgical. Today, the 
lives of patients are rarely endangered by “blood poisoning” 
from massive wound infections. This is but one of many ad- 
vances achieved with newer chemical and antibiotic drugs. 

Improving existing medicines and creating new ones for 
the betterment of your health is the continuing objective 
of Parke-Davis. Copyright 1964—Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit 32, Michi 
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More than ever, now, the world needs friendships... 
tend yours well 


Eaton adds to the pleasures of letter writing (Open Stock (paper and envelopes sold sep- 
with the widest variety of fine letter papers arately) and the new trim “book” of paper 
available. Your choice of classic white and and envelopes, Eaton’s Letterquette. All at 


tints or charmingly decorated fashion papers, stationery caporonea Ta AT ON’ S 


FINE LETTER PAPERS 


Eaton Paper Corporation Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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LEARNING TO READ 


by Donald D. Durrell 


Learning to read is the biggest assignment of the first- 
grader. Teacher and author, Donato D. DURRELL 
initiated and is chairman of a national study of first- 
grade reading sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education. 
He has taught at Boston University since 1930 and was 
dean of its School of Education from 1942 to 1952. 


ETI sits in the first-grade classroom, look- 
ing helplessly at his reading workbook. The words 
“Color six hens red”? are merely clusters of mean- 
ingless shapes; he looks across at his neighbor’s 
work and dutifully starts coloring hens. Despite an 
intelligence quotient which promises graduate 
school, a rich and varied speaking vocabulary, 
abundant energy in a body free from physical de- 
fects, Geoffrey is a nonreader. 

Geoffrey’s problem has long been the focus of 
theorizing, facile explanation, and bitter criticism 
of modern teaching methods. Neurologists con- 
tribute theories of dyslexia, congenital word blind- 
ness, specific learning disability, strephosymbolia, 
or inadequate development of laterality. Psychia- 
trists search for emotional blocking, poor personality 
adjustment, sibling rivalry, home pressures, or even 
maladjustment in the sex life of parents. Psycholo- 
gists have suggested many explanations, some of 
the more ingenious being severe toilet training, or 
being the son of a ‘“‘non-neat’’ mother or the daugh- 
ter of a ‘‘non-neat” father. Child development 
specialists lean heavily on “immaturity,” suggesting 
that we wait until the child is ready. Sociologists 
are concerned with peer-group attitudes or with the 
classroom climate being either authoritarian or 
permissive. 

The fact that most nonreaders are boys — read- 
ing clinics have ten boys to one girl — has brought 
its share of diagnoses: the preponderance of women 
teachers in primary grades, the lack of virility in 
primer stories, the earlier maturing of girls. Legisla- 
tion has been proposed in some states for a later 
school-enrollment age for boys, in the belief that 
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added maturity would help to solve the problem. 

Failure to teach phonics is the most popular ex- 
planation for poor reading. Diatribes against pro- 
fessional educators as being anti phonics or soft on 
phonics become best sellers; such plaints are echoed 
by associations for reading reform. Schools have 
an increasingly large choice of phonics systems, 
many prepared by teachers and parents who have 
had special revelations about phonics. The more 
enterprising systems are shown on television pro- 
grams. Scholars in linguistics are entering the 
field, producing basal readers which regularize 
phonics, with Fat Sam being a favorite short-a 
character: “Fat Sam sat pat on the mat.” Incon- 
sistencies in the spelling of English sounds are the 
target of some British scholars who have produced 
an initial-teaching medium which adds seventeen 
new letters to the alphabet. 

Let us return to Geoffrey and his troubles with 
reading. The most obvious difficulty we find is that 
he does not know the names of many capital and 
lower-case letters. His second difficulty is less 
obvious, but more fundamental: he is not aware of 
the sounds in the words he speaks. Even though 
his speech is clear and his vocabulary large, he does 
not notice the separate sounds in the words he 
speaks or hears. 

Though Geoffrey’s problem is in the area of 
phonics, it will not be remedied by typical phonics 
programs. He may learn the sounds of letters and 
blends until he can sing them out flawlessly as the 
letters are shown. But he cannot tell you the first 
sounds in the spoken words magic, lake, paste, or the 
last sounds in steam, knob, or flag. He may even 
learn to sound out the letters in printed words, but 
he will not be able to combine the sounds to make 
words. His first need is ear-training, using tech- 
niques of speech correction which show him the 
way the f-sound feels and looks when he says fire, 
five, fast, finger, or half, chief, beef. He may catch the 
idea quickly from learning a few sounds, or he may 
need specific teaching of most sounds in several 
positions in words. He has learned to speak by 
imitating others, but he is no more aware of the 
separate sounds he is producing than are many 
adults of the specific notes they sing. 

Most children come to first grade with a good 
background in phonics, although it has not been 
formally taught. The top two thirds of first-graders 
know the names of all capital and most lower-case 
letters when they come to school. ‘They notice the 
separate sounds in spoken words and can tell the 
first sound in magic. Since all letter names, except 
h and w, contain their sounds plus an extraneous 
vowel, children who know letter names have only 
a short step to letter sounds. Such children learn 
to read by any method, either look-say or phonics. 
They develop quite adequate phonics ability 
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through look-say methods merely by matching the 
spoken-word patterns to the structure of printed 
words. But the Geoffreys who come to first grade 
without knowing letter names and unable to notice 
sounds in spoken words become nonreaders unless 
they are given immediate help. 

The correction of nonreaders is routine in reading 
clinics. Individual tutoring under skilled instructors 
produces rapid gains; thirty hours of tutoring will 
put Geoffrey in the top group of his class if he is 
helped early in first grade. A difficulty which has 
persisted for several years takes longer, but it is 
common to produce a year’s gain in reading for 
every two months of clinic instruction. Tutoring 
has everything in its favor: the instruction centers 
on the child’s weaknesses; it is immediately varied 
according to individual learning rates and need; the 
child works every minute in successful learning, 
since it is always his turn. 

This precision of adjustment is not possible in 
classrooms with current instructional materials. 
The basal reader is a tool for uniform instruction, 
aimed at the average child. Crude adjustments are 
made through ability grouping in classrooms or in 
nongraded or continuous progress programs, but 
the instructional fit is never as exact as in tutoring. 
No current basal reading system provides adequate 
ear-training for the nonreader, and most supple- 
mentary phonics programs neglect it. 

Our reading clinic this year took on the begin- 
ning-reading instruction of 450 first-graders in a 
low-income community where large numbers of 
reading failures were common. We hoped by good 
initial teaching to eliminate reading failures even 
in this dificult situation. Since all of the children 
could speak English, we felt that they should be 
able to learn visual symbols for the same words. 
During the first week of school, we found that many 
children knew no letter names and had no knowl- 
edge of sounds in words. We supplied the teachers 
with lessons specially designed for establishing an 
ear-training approach to phonics, materials far 
more intensive than in the usual basal readers and 
phonics programs. At the end of fifteen days, we 
took an inventory of growth in reading and phonics. 
Eighty-five percent of the pupils had made excel- 
lent progress, but the pace was too fast for the lower 
15 percent. After twenty more days of teaching 
there were still sixty pupils who seemed headed for 
failure. These were brought to the clinic for five 
weeks of Tuesday and Thursday morning tutoring. 
Children who were dull-eyed and listless in the 
classrooms were alert and enthusiastic learners 
under skilled tutors. After thirty hours of tutoring, 
every child had learned all letter names, could 
identify sounds in words, could use phonics, and had 
a small beginning sight vocabulary. With this kind 
of start, we expect few failures this year. 
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In some communities with excellent instruc- 
tional leadership, beginning reading failures have 
virtually disappeared. Schools in these commu- 
nities identify nonreaders during the first week of 
school and give remedial help immediately. The 
teachers have acquired or built materials to sup- 
plement the basal readers, much of it self-directing, 
for use by individual pupils or partners. Instead of 
waiting turns in larger groups, teams of two or 
three pupils work together on lessons adjusted to 
reading levels, learning rates, and subskills needs. 
The faster learners are not held back; they com- 
plete basal readers quickly and move to the read- 
ing of library books. In such classrooms the aver- 
age reading achievement is far above national 
norms. But we still have too many schools in which 
the basal reading program of “twenty minutes in 
the reading circle, forty minutes in the workbook” 
is the sole diet offered. 

The improvement of teaching materials and of 
teacher education will do much to eliminate the 
nonreader. At present, however, we are in a stale- 
mate: publishers find teachers not ready for ma- 
terials which differentiate instruction, and teachers 
complain of the lack of materials for the purpose. 
There has been recent improvement in both situa- 
tions. Some schools of education have taken on 
laboratory approaches which start with practice 
tutoring and move to differentiated classroom 
teaching. Publishers are beginning to be more 
venturesome and are producing more materials 
which adapt to individualized instruction. We are 
more aware of the power of closely adjusted in- 
struction and are attempting to produce in class- 
rooms more of the conditions of effective learning 
found in the best reading clinics. 

The brightest hope for rapid spread of improved 
practices is the coming national study of first-grade 
reading instruction sponsored by the United States 
Office of Education. This will start in September, 
1964, with nearly thirty research centers direct- 
ing a variety of reading programs among twenty 
thousand pupils. Each center will compare two or 
more approaches to beginning reading, with the 
data being combined for analysis. The study will 
include basal readers, phonics systems, the British 
program with its new letters, the programs of the 
linguistics specialists, and most of the current pro- 
grams now competing for the beginning reading 
market. The various elements in each will be 
weighed for effectiveness with different types of 
pupils. Apart from the information gained about 
the characteristics of effective programs, the study 
will stimulate other communities to improve and 
evaluate their instruction. Certainly the best pro- 
grams will raise reading achievements and elimi- 
nate reading failures, setting new standards for 
beginning reading in American classrooms. 
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BOOKS and MEN Ih his new, provocative book, CONGRESS: THE 


SAPLESS BRANCH, Senator Joseph S. Clark accuses the legislative branch of our 


government of pallid inertia. For an appraisal of Senator Clark’s position we 


have turned to GERALD W. Jounson, historian, biographer, and journalist whose 


salty, courageous criticism has won him a host of admiring readers over the years. 


THE INERT SENATE 


by GERALD W. JOHNSON 


H. SPEAKS in no uncertain terms. So much the 
most ruthless critic must allow to the Honorable 
Joseph S. Clark, senior senator from Pennsylvania 
and author of an analytical study of the legislative 
branch of the government, Congress: The Sapless 
Branch (Harper & Row, $3.95). There is no am- 
biguity in this passage from his second chapter: 


Whether we look at city councils, the state legisla- 
tures or the Congress of the United States, we react to 
what we see with scarcely concealed contempt. This is 
the area where democratic government is breaking 
down. This is where the vested-interest lobbies tend to 
run riot, where conflict of interest is concealed from the 
public, where demagoguery, sophisticated or primitive, 
knows few bounds, where political lag keeps needed ac- 
tion often a generation behind the times, where the 
nineteenth century sometimes reigns supreme in com- 
mittees, where ignorance can be at a premium and wis- 
dom at a discount, where the evil influence of arrogant 
and corrupt political machines, at the local and state 
level, ignores most successfully the general welfare, 
where the lust for patronage and favor for the faithful 
do the greatest damage to the public interest... . 

I have no hesitation in stating my deep conviction 
that the legislatures of America, local, state and na- 
tional, are presently the greatest menaces in our coun- 
try to the successful operation of the democratic process. 


“ ‘Our armies swore terribly in Flanders,’ cried 
my Uncle Toby, ‘but nothing to this!’ ” 

Oh, well, it isn’t really on a level with the Curse 
of Ernulphus, as recited by Mr. Shandy, but a 
longtime fancier of jeremiads freely grants that this 
one is in the upper brackets — fairly comparable 
with the less intensive efforts of Senator John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, that most capable of American 
denouncers. This commination is the more striking 
as Senator Clark has not hitherto borne the reputa- 
tion of a notable fulminator; the logical inference is 
that it must have been a powerful emotional charge 
that set him off. 


Photograph of Senator Clark courtesy of Wide World Photos. 
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The inference is justified, as the text of the book 
amply demonstrates. Senator Clark is an activist. 
He is also a liberal, but that is incidental; he would 
have encountered the same frustrations had he 
been a conservative with an equally restless and 
vigorous mind. Eight years ago, after a term as 
mayor of Philadelphia — significantly, an officer 
of the executive branch — he came to the Senate 
under the impression that the business of a legislator 
is to legislate; but he learned by harsh experience 
that the prevailing view among senators is that their 
business is to avoid legislating as long as is humanly 
possible. 

To support this thesis he offers evidence that is 
abundant, germane, documented, and for the most 
part convincing. He accuses the Senate — the 
House of Representatives, too, but he prefers to cul- 
tivate his own garden — not of lurid sin, but of 
pallid inertia. He charges the Senate with rigid 
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adherence to principle according to Cornford’s 
famous definition: “A principle is a rule of inaction, 
offering valid general reasons for not doing in a 
specified instance what to unprincipled instinct 
would seem to be right.” The legislative seldom 
does wrong because it seldom does anything of its 
own volition. It has expended immense ingenuity 
in devising and establishing conditions under which 
it cannot do anything except hamper and delay the 
activity of the other branches of government. It 
has become the sapless branch. 

Up to this point it is difficult to detect any seri- 
ous flaw in the senator’s argument. Undquestion- 
ably, the initiative in government has passed to the 
executive or, especially in the past ten years, to the 
judiciary. Except in the matter of filing objections, 
the legislative is conspicuously inert; ‘‘sapless”’ is a 
vivid description of its state. 

One may, indeed must, follow Senator Clark in 
his criticism of the structural organization of the 
Senate. The rule of unlimited verbosity, euphemis- 
tically termed unlimited debate, is a guarantee of 
inefficiency; and the tradition of seniority, assuring 
undue influence to mediocrity, reinforces the guar- 
antee. Oratory not germane to the question before 
the House should be suppressed, and talent should 
replace length of service as the qualification for 
chairmanships of important committees. 

Thus far the senator is on solid ground, but he 
does not stop there. He proceeds to challenge the 
structural organization not only of the Senate but 
of the entire government. He asserts that the doc- 
trine of the separation of powers was already obso- 
lete when Montesquieu propounded it two hun- 
dred years ago and is grotesquely antiquated today. 
He advocates its abandonment, not necessarily as 
the basis of next week’s or next year’s program of 
action, but as the basis of our political philosophy; 
and this will cause a lifting of numerous eyebrows, 
even among the senator’s admirers. 

For among those who agree that the doctrine of 
the separation of powers is defective, there are 
many who believe that its defect is numerical, 
not logical. Montesquieu couldn’t count. He as- 
sumed that the basic powers of government are 
three, whereas they are actually four; for in addi- 
tion to the legislative, executive, and judicial, there 
is the power of the initiative. It remained invisible 
to the French philosopher and to the Founding 
Fathers simply because up to their times the powers 
had never been sorted out in actual practice, and 
the initiative was presumed to be inherent in king 
or parliament or any substitutes therefor. 

The branch with a single head is, by reason of 
its superior mobility, obviously in a better position 
than the others to absorb any powers that may be 
lying around loose; which explains why the execu- 
tive has been taking more and more of the initia- 
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tive ever since President Washington, despairing of 
obtaining the advice and consent of the Senate 
during the bargaining, negotiated the first treaty 
himself and submitted it to the Senate afterward. 

If this is a dangerous trend, the fact supports 
rather than refutes Montesquieu, who contended 
that concentration of governmental powers is peril- 
ous to liberty. Perhaps we ought to separate the 
initiative from the executive, but it does not follow 
that we should donate it either to the legislative or 
to the judiciary. And what else could we do with 
it? Nobody has as yet offered a persuasive answer; 
and until someone does, there is a strong reason for 
leaving this very great power where it is. The 
President is the sole official elected by the whole 
people and therefore can be defeated by the whole 
people for misuse or, as in the case of Hoover, for 
nonuse of the power of the initiative. The President 
is, indeed, in possession of vastly wider authority 
than the Constitution makers expected him to have; 
but he holds it with the sword of Damocles sus- 
pended over his head. 

As a matter of fact, Senator Clark himself offers 
impressive evidence that can be construed as favor- 
able to the lethargy of the legislative. Delving into 
history, he comes up with fourteen instances in 
which Congress did seize the initiative, and the 
results in every case he regards as calamitous. They 
are: 


The Alien and Sedition laws 

The War of 1812 

The Bank fight under Andrew Jackson 
The Missouri Compromise 

The Compromise of 1850 

Reconstruction and the impeachment of Johnson 
Civil War pensions and World War bonuses 
The Spanish War of 1898 

The neutrality acts 

Farm legislation 

The Buy American act 

The McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 
The Taft-Hartley Act 

The Landrum-Griffin Act. 


However, Senator Clark will find no unanimity 
of opinion, even among liberals, upon at least five of 
these. The compromises of 1820 and 1850, for ex- 
ample, probably saved the Union. The South 
grew steadily weaker, in relation to the rest of the 
nation, from about 1815 on; yet when the fight did 
break, in 1861, the North barely won after four 
years of the bitterest and bloodiest fighting in which 
American armies ever engaged. The pension and 
bonus laws and the farm legislation unquestionably 
were clumsily drawn, affording loopholes through 
which appalling corruption seeped, but all were 
efforts to work substantial justice, and all did allay 
an unrest that was growing dangerous. The modi- 


fications of the original Wagner Act were as badly 
botched, but they, too, quieted a discontent, this 
time on the political right, that might have had 
lamentable results. 

It is nevertheless noteworthy that even in these 
cases the possibly favorable results of legislative 
initiative were negative. They did no positive good; 
all that can be said in their favor is that they may 
have headed off worse evils than those we suffered. 

Is it not the fact, however, that this is precisely 
the function that the legislative was designed to 
discharge? The ultimate power of the legislative is 
the power of the purse, and no reader of the Fed- 
eralist — or of English constitutional history for that 
matter —can doubt that the power of the purse 
has always been regarded as the brake, not the 
motor, in the governmental machinery. It can be 
argued plausibly that the function of the Senate, 
historically, has always been not to impel but to 
restrain the executive, and at times — as in the 
income tax amendment invalidating a Supreme 
Court decision of 1893 — the judiciary also. It is 
the old theory of checks and balances. 

This criticism, however, applies only to Senator 
Clark’s theory of government; it does not touch his 
exposure of the deficiencies of its practical opera- 
tion. That is, in fact, close to invulnerable. Granted 
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that the Senate is the brake, not the motor, the fact 
remains that a brake is supposed to check the speed, 
not to lock the wheels. If the system of checks and 
balances operates to stall the government, obvi- 
ously the system should be overhauled. 

That Senator Clark has made a good case for 
such an overhauling is beyond doubt. It is the judg- 
ment of this reader that his case is more than good; 
it is overwhelming. There are indications, too, 
that Senator Clark is not alone. Such Democrats 
as Fulbright and Morse, such Republicans as Javits 
and Case, have lately been voicing criticisms that 
if softer in tone are identical in substance with 
those in this book. Clark is merely somewhat more 
forceful, somewhat wittier, somewhat more lumi- 
nous than the others. Could it be that we are wit- 
nessing the first stirring of a genuine movement in 
the direction of reform of the Senate from within? 
One dare not predict it, for in these latter days to 
predict a miracle is unconstitutional; but assuredly 
one may wish, if hardly hope. 

At any rate, Senator Clark’s book is a first-class 
jeremiad — sparkling, lucid, illuminating, and 
stimulating. And who is pessimistic enough to deny 
that it may be effective? Certainly it is ear-piercing. 
And it may be a blast from Joshua’s trump that 
shook down the walls of Jericho. 


Down like the oval fall of a hammer 


The great bill went, 
Trailed by its feather-duster body 


DEAD TOUCAN 


Splat on cement. 


His mates fell out of countenance, 


By BARBARA HOWES 


All listened, shivering in the sun, 


For what was off, amiss: 


In his pretend haven under a flame tree 


The agouti crouched, chewed on his spittle, shook, 


The porcupine rolled in his box, the parakeets 


Chattered regrets, 


Knowing something was wrong in their hot Eden: 
That their King had followed his heavy fate to earth; 
All these comrades understood 


Their toucan was dead that day in Guadeloupe, 


And his superb 


Accomplishment, 


His miracle of balance, 


Had come to nothing, nothing. .. . 


A beak with a panache 
Chucked like an old shell back to the Caribbean. 
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CUBA’S FUMBLING MARXISM 


An Eyewitness Account 


by JAMES CAMERON 


Born in Scotland, educated in France and England, James CAMERON has 
been a reporter for more than twenty-five years. As chief foreign corre- 
spondent for the London News CHRONICLE, he was one of the first West- 
ern observers to travel freely in Red China, and his account of what was 
going on inside this Communist country was sel forth in his book man- 
DARIN RED, published in 1955. Now a free-lance journalist, he traveled 


recently to Cuba at the artantic’s invitation. Here is what he found. 


te sun comes down like an operatic curtain, 
subsiding into the Gulf in an oversumptuous osten- 
tation of purple and orange, dragging away the 
day from Havana as, an hour or so later, it will 
do over Mexico; as it is now doing, doubtless with 
less drama, over Florida, ninety miles away across 
the strait. The tops of the high buildings continue 
to glow for a while as the warm, eroded houses of 
the waterfront grow pastel and dusky. By and by 
the long rampart by the sea is silhouetted with sit- 
ting figures like a frieze: clerks, peddlers, soldiers, 
lovers, girls with long brown legs, old men with 
nothing on their minds. The sun vanishes like a 
falling stone. 

At the corner of the two main streets an illum- 
inated sign obligingly points the way to seven — 
or is it eight — nightclubs. Atracciones. Le Show a 22 
hrs. One of them is, quite irrelevantly, called Le 
Red. There will be practically nobody in it at 
twenty-two hours; perhaps not even afterward. 
Over the housetops glow the signs: “Viva la Emula- 
cion Socialista,” “Ganemos la Batalla,’ and “Hemos 
Hecho una Revolucion Mas Grande Que Nosotros Mis- 
mos? — “We have built a revolution bigger than 
ourselves.” 

Outside the hotel (it is late) a young woman in 
the blue denim of the militia holds a very old Lee- 
Enfield as if it were a bouquet. “You want?” 


Courtesy of Wide World Photos. 
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“Very soon, my bill, with discount for good be- 
havior.” I recognize her as the assistant cashier I 
see every day behind the desk; she is married and 
has one small baby; this is her guard night. “You 
are the /nglés; you are crazy. Go to bed.” “And 
you?” “Watch my gun, compañero.” 

Upstairs the loudspeakers start again, playing 
the “Internationale” with a rumba beat. 

The rather eerie jest in the airport of Madrid is 
that the Spanish aircraft about to leave for Cuba is, 
to all intents and purposes, the same that bore 
Christopher Columbus on the same haul four and 
a half centuries ago. After the first few hours of 
waiting, one begins to feel that this may indeed be 
so; the noble old flying machine waits on the apron 
among the glossy jets like a hansom cab among 
the racers, a vintage Connie of the tribe long ago 
in the United States relegated to the New York 
shuttle service. Yet it is committed to the longest 
and most taxing transatlantic service of them all: 
anything up to twenty-two hours from hemisphere 
to hemisphere. One normally does London to New 
York in seven hours, but that is with post-Colum- 
bian machinery. The airline’s rationale is simple: 
if you want to go to Havana, how else do you do it? 
You can, of course, go from Prague, or from 
Moscow. You can go from Mexico City and con- 
tribute your photograph to the picture gallery of 


the CIA. In spite of its acerbities, for me the 
Madrid run seemed simpler. 

Not many passengers catch the weekly west- 
bound flight. Those who do must be in no burning 
hurry. The delays on the schedule are frequently 
counted not in hours but in days. ‘This is not sur- 
prising; at the end of its four-thousand-mile trip 
this dogged old vehicle must turn around and return 
to Spain — with the same crew, a stint that seems 
somehow to have escaped the notice of thë pilots’ 
unions. The archaic airplane was a credit to Lock- 
heed; inspired by the tradition of the conquista- 
dores, it got there. Each time we took off — at 
Madrid, Santa Maria, Bermuda — the roof panels 
fell off with a clatter, adding an extra dimension of 
drama to the contest with gravity. 

Now it came to pass that of the handful of pas- 
sengers on this plane six were British workers from 
the industrial Midlands of England, engineers and 
shop stewards from the factory that makes the cele- 
brated buses, the export of which from Britain to 
Cuba has caused so much repining in State Depart- 
ment circles in the United States, and an equally 
overemphatic enthusiasm in official Havana. The 
invitation of these workers to the land where their 
handiwork was going was part of the euphoria. 

I became somehow involved. No plea, no argu- 
ment could persuade the exuberant reception com- 
mittee that I was not of the bus men’s company, 
that I had no association whatever with the manu- 
facture of buses, that I was not even a guest of the 
government. My explanations were merrily swept 
aside; I also was embraced by the Cuban union 
representatives, and deftly whirled through the cus- 
toms and immigration; my baggage was cleared 
unopened and my documents taken care of. I 
didn’t see my passport again until the day I left; 
my typewriter I never saw again. 

This was perhaps a small price to pay for the 
effervescence of the welcome, the daiquiris thrust 
into our hands, the guitar players who encircled 
our group of dazed, delighted British workers, play- 
ing an air which I shall treasure all my life, since it 
can have been none other than the “Red Flag 
Cha-Cha-Cha.” Few of these honest Englishmen 
had ever before left their homeland; they were mes- 
merized by the glories of travel. ‘Tha wouldn’t get 
this in Birmingham,” said an entranced shop stew- 
ard as a zealous Cuban Negro official kissed him on 
the ear. 

Still in my role as an honorary bus man, I was 
ushered into an enormous Cadillac. It looked al- 
most regal. Suddenly the engine came to life with a 
sound like the crash of gunfire, the deafening roar of 
a Sherman tank. It had, it seems, long ago lost its 
muffler. I was later to learn that virtually no 
automobile in Cuba below those reserved for the 
leaders had a muffler; the things had fallen off. One 
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of the ten thousand paradoxes of Cuba is that the 
revolution inherited hundreds of automobiles of 
quite remarkable luxury and ostentation, most of 
which now, for want of spare parts, run like jalop- 
ies. The characteristic sound of Havana today is 
the explosive uproar of very expensive cars, un- 
silenced and running on five cylinders. The Cubans 
love it. They have a tolerant and engaging quality 
of becoming fond of the inevitable. 


I, THIS fashion I came at last to the Hotel Habana 
Libre. This of course had been the Havana Hilton, 
and still retained most of the overblown splendors 
of its species. Already, however, it had begun to 
acquire that indefinable air that pervades hotels in 
Popular Democracies the world over: a slightly 
gray patina of the drab, the unmistakable atmo- 
sphere of the utilitarian taking over from the sump- 
tuous. It is hard to describe this very recognizable 
condition, which has nothing to do with socialism 
but a good deal to do with carelessness; it comes 
when an institution intended for the use of the rich 
is adapted to the use of all comers; it is not particu- 
larly disagreeable, and it has perhaps a certain 
useful social symbolism. It manifests itself in a 
casual austerity, a vague corruption of detail, a 
general suggestion of what can only be called efh- 
cient run-downness. Mr. Hilton’s architects are 
not likely to flinch from the flashy, and flashiness to 
be effective requires some attention to upkeep, 
which the Habana Libre was clearly not getting. 
Nor, one felt, were the showy surfaces of the hotel 
lobby improved by the random addition of huge 
billboards proclaiming the management’s enthusi- 
astic adherence to the revolution. But the staff 
were charming and hospitable. The senor’s room 
was ready; would I please sign here, and to the 
account of which ministry or department should 
my bill be charged? 

Here we drifted into the troublesome contretemps 
that has recurred for me all over the Eastern Euro- 
pean world, but never before in the sunshine of the 
Caribbean: I had, finally, to extricate official Cuba 
from the illusion that I was an honored guest, and 
that so far from having my checks picked up by the 
administration, I was actually paying for myself. 
This caused much head-scratching; the clerks, 
taken aback by this unorthodoxy, retired to the 
office for consultation. It is the case that in estab- 
lishments where almost every guest is exactly what 
the word implies, as a member of some delegation or 
advisory committee, the machinery for mulcting 
people of genuine money becomes rusty. 

Yet here, as everywhere else in Cuba, the new 
disciplinary compulsions seemed to have very 
thin roots in the natural insouciance of the people. 
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To have pointed out this quaint state of affairs to 
an Intourist official would have elicited at most a 
wintry smile; here, everyone saw the point and 
laughed merrily. Well, since I had money, per- 
haps I also had some British or U.S. cigarettes? 
No — too bad; they are of great value. 

The bedroom was excellent, spotless, overlooking 
the great curve of Havana Harbor. A most un- 
doctrinaire abstract print hung above the bed. 
Then, as I went into the bathroom there came a 
curious subconscious sense of anticipation — and 
sure enough, it was fulfilled: among the fine ap- 
pointments was the bathtub, and it had no plug. 

I was uplifted with a sense of absolute propriety. 
For a generation the old tourist joke had been that 
no bath in all the Russias ever had a plug; it was the 
one infallible certainty that everyone knew and no 
one could explain. And here, in Havana’s brand- 
new, efficient, and up-to-date hotel, this dotty ir- 
relevancy had reproduced itself. Was pluglessness 
part of the arcane symbolism of the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist proposition? Must there be, with the onset of 
a People’s Democracy, a ritual destruction of bath- 
tub plugs? I find the phenomenon totally baffling; 
I present it as socialism’s most beguiling mystery. 

Outside, the sun blazed, the music thumped. 
The streets of Havana seemed in most respects as 
crowded and colorful as I remembered them, 
vaguely, from thirteen years before. ‘There are seri- 
ous difficulties in observing a Bolshevik theorem 
adapting itself to a Latin-American society: a 
marriage of incompatibles that fills the air with 
hilarious paradox. I found it very moving. I have 
sojourned in all the comrades’ lands, and have come 
over the years to associate the revolutionary air 
with something autumnal and chill. I was some- 
what dazed by the novelty of a revolutionary society 
in the sunshine, by all the austerities and disciplines 
so long identified with the harsher North here in- 
terpreted into something curiously at odds with 
conventional Communism. Here was a revolution 
that for the first time inherited a capital city largely 
created for self-indulgence; a regime necessarily 
stern imposed on a place dedicated for years to 
ostentatious expenditure. Everything was back- 
side first and inside out: the warmhearted friend- 
liness abruptly stilled by impenetrable bureaucracy; 
the bizarre effect of a kind of amateur Marxism 
falling heir to all the gaudy, meretricious properties 
of what had been the most blatant and spurious of 
all rich men’s playgrounds and jackpots for foreign 
racketeers. The wonder was that neither phe- 
nomenon had wholly canceled the other out. 


E CHANCED that the next day Fidel Castro was to 
make a great speech — as when, someone remarked, 
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does he not? The day had a great air of steam- 
heated good humor, even of carnival; the sun 
blazed on a square more densely packed with 
people than I believe I have ever seen; there was 
much random conviviality, and the theme was, 
when would the war begin. Everywhere there were 
hundreds of dashingly pretty polychrome girls 
wearing the sort of holiday hats that in Coney 
Island would have read Kiss Me Quick. Here 
the legends read: Socialist Emulation to Victory, 
Proletarians Unite, and All Behind Fidel. Havana 
includes the greatest incidence of attractive young 
women in my statistical experience, though too 
many carry guns for my taste. Despite the imposi- 
tion of a cloth ration that is punitively small, they 
all appeared to dress with an impeccable chic, and 
it was doubtless the strictness of the rationing that 
resulted in all Cuban girls seeming to have been 
poured into their costumes with a fountain-pen 
filler. At the pools and the beaches they would 
appear in bikinis of almost unbelievably gratifying 
economy. They would explain: “We must obey 
the law; we must not waste material.” 

On this occasion, however, they had gathered 
only to cry “Fidel, Fidel!’ and to listen enraptured 
to his tour de force. The man himself was up there 
on the plinth before the vast bust of José Martí: 
Castro, the shock-haired, bearded, uniformed won- 
der, arguing, rambling, jesting, threatening, exhort- 
ing, mesmerizing above a crowd of at least three 
hundred thousand, who made the Plaza de la 
Revolución like a vast bed of multicolored flowers. 

To sit immediately below Fidel in full spate is an 
extraordinary experience. His technique is unique 
and clearly hypnotic. For two hours he spoke below 
the brazen sky — the sky which, he cried, is daily 
profaned and violated by the Yanqui spy planes, 
“to destroy which,” he demanded, “‘who of us is 
not ready to die?° As he shot his furious finger 
aloft, one almost expected to see the microscopic 
speck of the U-2 drifting balefully by at 60,000 feet, 
bristling with cameras. 

Behind him the enormous poster said: ‘‘Si 
Quieren Paz Con Nuestro Pueblo Pueblo Habra Paz: 
Pero si Quieren Guerra — iNo Tenemos Miedo a la 
Guerra!’ Castro echoed it: “We want peace, but 
we don’t fear war! and they roared approval. 
“Peace, but only with dignity!’ and the applause 
was like the beat of the ocean. The contemporary 
word for it all was charismatic; a virtuoso per- 
formance, without notes, improvised, histrionic, 
masterly. The scene was so suggestive of fiesta that 
it was hard to absorb the truly chilling burden of 
the occasion: that for eighteen months Cuban gun- 
ners had been training on their Russian ground- 
to-air missiles and will one day try to destroy any 
reconnaissance plane they can track ‘‘however great 
the international risk.” 


The moment began to develop an air of fantasy. 
It was manifest that there was not a soul there who 
did not believe that Castro and his revolution were 
imminently to be attacked again; why else was the 
population under specific orders to stand at action 
stations, to appreciate and value the likelihood of 
dying, since sweet and decorous it is to be killed for 
one’s country? It was something quite outside the 
sullen routine attitudes of the cold war: a small and 
somewhat irrational nation in the grip of an almost 
medieval national fervor, so obsessive that it ac- 
tually appeared to mean what it said. When Fidel 
said, “If the price of peace is to bend the knee, then 
that peace we do not want; better the peace of the 
tomb,” he was certainly arguing less as a Com- 
munist than as a Cuban. There was something 
quite sublimely elemental about it, so grandilo- 
quently crazy it had to command attention: that 
someone should dangle the destinies of a nuclear 
generation in the language of Henry V. 


5 food at the hotel was beyond belief. Over the 
years I have become something of a connoisseur of 
dreadful eating, but never — even in the late 
British colonial empire, where gastronomic stan- 
dards reached a nadir of the odious — had I en- 
countered a place where the cooks had so demon- 
strably given up in despair. Because of the inter- 
national character of the customers, almost entirely 
fraternal delegates or technical advisers from all 
over the world, a Spanish menu was dispensed with, 
and instead, a waiter wheeled around a trolley on 
which prototype platefuls of the half-dozen dishes 
of the day were displayed in all their cooling horror. 
You pointed at whichever sample seemed momen- 
tarily the least noxious — rice and dried fish, rice 
and pounded meat, rice and beans — and by and 
by a passable replica would be produced. The 
only mellowing factor of mealtimes was that one 
was allowed a bottle of beer. (Beer was not pur- 
chasable anywhere except with food; this was not 
puritanism but simple scarcity.) I came to look 
forward to mealtimes for this reason alone, but it 
was an expensive addiction. Nowhere else since 
perhaps the days of the Siege of Paris had one paid 
more dearly for more terrible commons. 

I learned very soon that my arrogant insistence 
on not being a state guest would surely cost me dear, 
as always where a wholly unrealistic exchange 
makes currency meaningless. The Cuban peso 
rates at parity with the U.S. dollar, but its purchas- 
ing power is around twenty cents. No ordinarily 
inedible meal, with a bottle of beer, cost less than six 
or seven dollars. When I looked around at my cos- 
mopolitan companions, the Soviéticos, the Bulgars, 
the Japanese, casually signing their bills for future 
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redemption, I sometimes felt I was the only stranger 
in the republic who was actually paying for any- 
thing. It gave one at least the right to sulk or to 
protest; but this one could never do, so willing and 
amiable was the service, so certain the knowledge 
that badly as one was faring, the Cubans fared worse. 

How to convey the strange sense of affection and 
irrational understanding engendered by this ex- 
traordinary place. It was very far from comforta- 
ble. There was virtually nothing of any practical 
value that one could buy. The blockade had suc- 
ceeded in that respect at least: clothes, bread, but- 
ter, cereals, anything — they were all rationed to 
a degree sometimes worse than the roughest British 
wartime exigencies. To ask for almost anything 
produced the reflex, No hay, with an odd throat- 
cutting gesture. A trip around the supermarket 
was a lesson in humility — ‘‘Sears Roebuck: Na- 
cionalizado,”’ full of dreary pieces of notepaper and 
gritty soap. The elevator man at the hotel smoked 
Corona cigars, but he would seek long and far for a 
razor blade or a tube of toothpaste. There was 
plenty of money and nothing to buy; it was spent in 
the scores of bars that were the vestigial relics of the 
Havana of once upon a time —a slug of Bacardi 
cost a dollar twenty-five; you could get it more 
cheaply in London or New York. 

When there was nothing else to do, the Cubans 
danced. I could have thrown a bomb at the 
People’s Nocturnal outside my window: the thud of 
twist music that went on until the small hours. 
Yet it was gay. Their new buildings were cheap 
and flimsy, but they were adventurous and ex- 
citing. Outside the new Museum of the Revolu- 
tion they had relaid the sidewalk with half a mile 
of individual and different mosaic panels, meter- 
square designs of uncommon merit and charm, 
throwaway gestures that were the nicest things in 
Havana. The billboards were brilliant. It takes a 
smart designer to make a Marxist slogan worth a 
second look these days, especially here. How fa- 
tigued one gets with the hortatory slogan, the wholly 
ubiquitous claim on loyalty; everything printed 
embodies the hard sell. In the locker rooms of the 
hotel pool the notice read: “AVISO — Para mayor 
seguridad rogamos a los Banistas dejen sus Pertenencias 
an la Oficina. PATRIA O MUERTE — VENCERE- 
MOS.” ‘That is to say: “Please leave your valuables 
in the office. Fatherland or Death — We shall 
overcome.” 


ia simple question of what to do with one’s spare 
time could not be wholly answered by politics; even 
in this period of keyed-up dedication the ordinary 
urban Cuban was not the sort of person to feel his 
leisure fulfilled by a program of instant Leninism 
and adult education classes. The transformation of 
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entertainment was striking, and the hangover quite 
tangible. Most of the Havana movie houses, for 
example, were playing films from Czechoslovakia or 
the Soviet Union. These were excellent of their 
kind, but their message was obviously enigmatic to 
the Habaneros, and the theaters were half empty, 
partly, I was told, because the Castilian Spanish in 
which the movies were dubbed has much the same 
risible effect on the Cuban ear as a Mayfair accent 
might tend to have on an audience of Arkansans. 
This could hardly have been the whole story, how- 
ever; the exquisite Japanese film The Island (the 
triumph of which is that it uses no words at all) was 
equally snubbed. 

On the other hand, the biggest movie house of all, 
in Vedado opposite the Habana Libre, was showing 
an oldish U.S. film which even when new must have 
been moderately obscure since I had never heard 
of it. It was called The Day the Earth Stood Still, and 
it was jam-packed every night, with a waiting line 
of teen-agers outside stretching almost to the Muse- 
um of the Revolution. It had been playing for 
weeks and is doubtless playing still. I never saw it, 
for I could never get near the ticket office. 

The Cuban television was similarly in the dol- 
drums, and the intervals between staging three- 
hour-long open-end tours de force by the Maximum 
Leader were filled with what seemed an endless 
succession of vintage Hollywood films, of the kind 
I had supposed were preserved only for the weary 
weekends of England’s BBC. ‘The director of the 
Cuban television service, who chances to be an 
old-guard Communist of much taste and erudition, 
told me with a sort of ironic resignation that the 
customers could not get enough of these archaic 
productions. In any case there was little else, and 
nightly the shades of Fred Astaire and Judy Garland 
gamboled eerily over the shaky screens. ‘This seemed 
to produce no adverse reaction from the high 
command. Indeed, it was said that the favorite TV 
personality of Fidel, after Fidel, was Ginger Rogers. 
To Cuba, for so long the repository of all the pop 
art of the United States, the North American film 
culture had been fossilized in its 1960 period. 

It was odd, but hardly unexpected, to realize how 
greatly, and even sentimentally, the Cubans missed 
the Norteamericanos. For good or ill there had been 
a half century of unique relationship, and among 
the clarion calls of official denunciation there could 
still quite openly be heard the argument that Uncle 
Sam must have contributed something to the asso- 
ciation. The amputation of Cuba from the United 
States had some analogies with that of Ireland from 
England a generation earlier, in that it bred regrets 
among the chauvinists and a certain disappoint- 
ment, even a sense of loss. This could be ration- 
alized in many ways, and usually was. Yet even 
among the younger and more earnest revolution- 
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aries of the governmental hierarchy there were 
many who accepted willingly that the estrange- 
ment meant a great deal more than a shortage of 
spare parts for Chevrolets. 


da deprivation was detectable at many levels, 
and with many different motivations. At the gross- 
est material level it fell heavily upon those who were 
dependent on tourists: hotel servants, dispossessed 
employees of vanished casinos, pimps, and hangers- 
on from the bordello fringe, whose life under the 
revolution had become markedly austere. Great 
numbers of these had joined the early ranks of the 
gusanos (Cubans call those who fled the country 
gusanos, or ‘‘worms’’), but many remained behind 
to proclaim their grievances outside the big hotels 
in what seemed to me to be a singularly rash and 
petulant tone of voice. Nobody appeared to pay 
much attention. 

Of much greater moment was the realization 
among the professional and even the administra- 
tive intellectuals that this preposterous isolation 
from the United States was a very wasting process 
indeed. The absence of contact at the university 
level between academic people who had grown used 
to each other’s ways produced a sense of frustration 
which had nothing to do with politics. ‘Thus far 
no similar intellectual relationship has developed, 
or could develop, with the Eastern intelligentsia 
many thousands of miles away. I heard it argued 
many times (for when it was appreciated that I 
was neither an American nor a Russian, a capi- 
talist nor a Communist, these matters were dis- 
cussed with complete frankness) that the severance 
had been too abrupt and indiscriminate. An eco- 
nomic blockade was comprehensible, if unreason- 
able; the political vendetta was acceptable, if 
tedious. The total intellectual blockade seemed 
ridiculous. Why, they asked, must the one scien- 
tific channel of communication left open be that of 
meteorology? For it is a quaint facet of the situa- 
tion that throughout all the acerbities of this 
Caribbean cold war, the aviation Met-Stations of 
Miami and Havana have continued to exchange 
their information and reports. There were many 
who considered that this piece of sensible pragma- 
tism might be extended. 

Meanwhile, the Yanquis continued simultane- 
ously to be reviled, feared, and missed. History 
was of course being rewritten all the time, or, as 
was insisted, examined for the first time through 
the eyes of those who no longer sought to conceal 
its bitter aspects. Had not Jefferson talked of 
making Cuba’s southern shore the frontier of ‘‘our 
empire of liberty”? Had not Monroe’s Secretary 
of State announced that Cuba’s annexation was 
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With your heart . . . Consider that the objective of 
your United Fund or Community Chest is not just to 
raise money—but also to raise human hopes. That the 
objective is not simply to get a red line to the top of 
a cardboard thermometer, but to get people back on 
their feet. That the objective is really not to meet 
quotas, but to meet your responsibilities as a member 
of the community. It’s this simple: the children you 
give health and hope to today could be the ones who 
will give vitality to your town and your firm—tomorrow. 
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grammed. Help your company’s standing in the com- 
munity by your own leadership, a generous corporate 
gift and an employees’ payroll payment plan. 
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an ‘“‘indispensable measure’? People “remember 
the Maine” in different terms. To the United States 
those lives were bravely lost in the interests of 
Cuban independence, but most young Cubans now 
believe without question that the Americans blew 
up their own ship in Havana Harbor to justify 
their occupation of the island. ‘They quote Wil- 
liam Howard ‘Taft only in his prophecy that the 
whole hemisphere must ‘“‘be ours in fact as, by 
virtue of our superiority of race, it already is ours 
morally.” As so often in the past, and the present, 
the many good intentions and generous achieve- 
ments of the United States are overwhelmed by 
the stupidities of the record. ‘The occasional rich 
American estate owners in Cuba who contrived to 
be enlightening forces and benefactors in spite of 
being landlords have long been sunk without trace 
in the well-nurtured memories of the unscrupulous 
investors and gangster chieftains who were there too. 

This is, of course, indispensable stuff for the 
maintenance of a revolutionary momentum in the 
face of many discouraging facts. When history is 
exhausted, there remains the looming presence of 
the U.S. warship on the horizon and the specula- 
tive but always dramatic suggestion of the U-2 
overhead. ‘These alone can be invoked to justify 
the hardships, the queues for the melancholy 
rations, the introduction of conscription. Only a 
few months ago Fidel Castro publicly agreed that 
the American economic blockade was the best 
help he could have for keeping on the boil the 
revolutionary mood he believes so necessary for 
Cuba’s recovery. 

“It is all, of course, a damned absurdity,” said 
a Cuban official over the evening daiquiri, which 
is one of the last remaining solaces of the Havana 
scene, “‘economically, politically, any way you like 
to consider it. We are having a rough time, un- 
necessarily; the Yanquis are brooding and jump- 
ing unnecessarily; we Cubans of the ordinary kind 
are driven into a relationship with powers that are 
wholly alien to us geographically and ethnically, 
for reliable and decent as they are, the Soviéticos 
will never understand us nor we them. ‘The 
wretched Norteamericanos are a global pain in the 
neck politically, but we got on with them as people. 
I was at Columbia three years. Now I can’t even 
read a book in English less than five years old. As 
for what they know about Cuba —I haven’t met 
an American for two years who wasn’t a Party 
member or pretending to be. If this goes on much 
longer we shall really have forgotten all about each 
other what took us fifty years to learn. Then 
what?”’ 


STARAM night in the Habana Libre — my own 
ancestral memories took me back to the palais de 
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danse in Glasgow —a multitude of pretty girls 
provocative and unavailable, yet a dozen times 
more public necking than would be accepted in 
Moscow or, for all I know, Minnesota; a total and 
complete integration of color, the Negroes slightly 
more attractive and certainly more pursued than 
the whites. 

“Compañero, the Inglés — what do you do here?” 

“I do nothing. I try to learn.” 

“You will learn nothing here in this lousy place; 
go to my village. Forty people there can read and 
write; imagine that.” 

She was right; I later found that they could read 
and write. This was a phenomenon too; somehow 
the Chinese got the notion of sending to Cuba some 
hundred thousand little lamps, which became the 
propaganda symbol of enlightenment; all over the 
country the children were rammed through a crash 
course of literacy. Today the extraordinary specta- 
cle, for those who seek it out, is that of a multitude 
of twelve-year-olds, complete with ritual lamps, 
conducting courses of reading and writing among 
the rustic middle-aged, who will accept the tutelage 
from the children that they would never accept 
from the bureaucrats; the young teaching the old. 
There is much in Cuba that is harsh and crude and 
wrong, but there was nothing wrong in this. 

And yet again, who really knew what was going 
on? ‘The young barbudos of the Twenty-sixth of 
July Movement, the heroes of the Sierra Maestra? 
The old guard of the Communist Party, on whom 
Fidel perforce increasingly relied? Was either of 
these old romantics capable of running a country? 
Castro himself was clearly distraught with inde- 
cision, yet it was he who publicly denounced the 
veteran Communist Anibal Escalante, his friend, 
as mastermind of a wholly reprehensible Com- 
munist mutual-aid clique operating for the con- 
cealment of their own failures. In this he spoke, 
once again, wholly as a Cuban, for Fidel Castro’s 
bland and total ignorance of the Party dialectic is 
his special charm. He claims to have read up to 
page 184 of Das Kapital’s 600 pages: “I get my 
friends to read it up for me.” Thus he acquires a 
high place in the U.S. demonology at what would 
seem to be modest cost. 

Nevertheless, the island became full of Cubans 
who took the revolution seriously and were boning 
up on the works of the prophets, which seemed to 
have a curious effect upon Castro, who was forever 
insisting that an ability to quote the texts of Marx 
and Lenin did not necessarily equip a man to run 
a factory — any more, he said pointedly, than did a 
good record as a guerrilla in the Sierra. He seemed 
to have a powerful dislike of dogma, even anticlerical 
dogma. As an atheist, one of his most compelling 
arguments Came in a speech during the Havana 
University commemoration of the death of José 


Echevarria, founder of the Revolutionary Direc- 
torate. The previous speaker had read Echevarria’s 
“political testament,” leaving out the sentence “We 
are confident that the purity of our intention will 
bring us God’s blessing.” This greatly angered 
Castro. “Are we going to mutilate what the man 
believed?” he cried. ‘‘What kind of faith is that in 
one’s own ideas? What conception is that of his- 
tory? In our struggle the fact that one may be a 
believer, whether his religion is Christian or what- 
ever, and the other’s faith is Marxist, that is no 
obstacle, and we come here with this display of 
cowardice to suppress a phrase!” 

You do not see as many priests around the streets 
of Havana as you might have six years ago; how- 
ever, you still see more than you expect. ‘The 
Madrid plane brought three Franciscans into town 
on one flight; they were met enthusiastically 
by three more, and all vanished into the city 
with jovial hand wavings. The attitude of the ad- 
ministration toward the Church is equivocal and, it 
seemed to me, slightly uneasy. Nothing whatever 
has happened to the major churches of Havana, 
which is just as well, since one at least, the Cathe- 
dral, is an outstanding building of Hispano-Ameri- 
can taste. The Jesuits who built it were, to be 
sure, expelled, but that was in 1767. No one ob- 
servably has interfered with its work, and its con- 
gregation continues, though obviously diminished. 
Five years is a short space in which to reorientate 
the thinking of several centuries. The government 
quite clearly accepts the fact that Cuba is a Cath- 
olic nation, and when asked, expresses its view in 
the phrase so familiar in Russia itself: “We do not 
persecute those who believe; neither do we encour- 
age them. We do not sustain the Church in any 
way, but we do not interfere with it. We attempt 
to be builders, not iconoclasts. ‘The next generation 
will tell.” 

I noticed that the daily newspaper El Mundo 
carried a column of religious news, ‘‘Mundo Cato- 
lico.” It was a notably offbeat experience to see 
among the headlines — ‘‘Homenaje a jrushchov,” 
“Acto de Reafirmacién Revolucionaria,” ‘‘Necesario el 
Trabajo Constructive cada Dia ’’ — the daily calendar 
of saints; there enshrined among the heroes of 
labor was the Santoral del Dia: Santos Aquiles y Pan- 
cracio y Flavia, martires; Santo Domingo de la Calzada, 
confesor; German, obispo; Dionisio, martir... . 

But then, among the reports of the futbol and the 
basquetbol they also printed the results of the Na- 
tional and American League ball games. 


A MEMBER of the Foreign Office took me to the 
Tropicana. It was a very beautiful establishment, 
crowded to the doors and dull as bean soup. I 
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never was much of a nightclub man. The only time 
such a place has any value for me is when it is 
decadent; I regard progressive nightclubs as 
depressing. The show was lavish and the girls were 
pretty, but they wore flesh-colored tights, which I 
find somehow repellent. They sang and danced 
quite charmingly under an enormous sign that 
said: “Vwa el Internacionalismo Proletario.”” My For- 
eign Office friend sat behind a bottle of Bacardi and 
told me about politics. 

“Domestic affairs in Cuba are damned hard 
work. ‘The Cuban worker is born a skeptic, with 
reason. He grew bored over the years with the 
useless promises of one politico after another; he 
didn’t even expect them to come to anything. Now 
he trusts Fidel. But even now he still has to be 
reconvinced every day that we aren’t joking about 
the revolution. Anyhow, it’s a pragmatic revolu- 
tion. I for one don’t accept the dogmatism of the 
Soviets. We're dealing with Cubans, and I know 
how troublesome they are, being one. For example, 
maybe you can get Slavs to practice Marxist self- 
criticism. Not here; you know yourself that Latin 
Americans just don’t admit personal error, and 
don’t expect anyone else to. We would be a hell of 
a race to make over into good Communists. We’re 
too hard to please. My own father now — he was 
quite a rich businessman; when the revolution 
came he cleared off to the States, because he knew 
he wouldn’t get any more Scotch in Havana. Now 
he tells me he’s thinking of coming back because he 
can’t get any decent cigars in Miami.” 

“You still keep in touch with him?” 

“Sure. Mail takes about a month; I think it goes 
through Prague or somewhere.” 

I remarked that it surprised me that an official 
of the revolution should continue to be in good 
standing when his father was a gusano. He shrugged. 
“Pm not responsible for him, nor he for me. And 
if we victimized every smart man who had gusanos 
in the family, we’d get nowhere fast.” 

He was elegant and cultivated and quite evi- 
dently profoundly patriotic, and his politics had a 
rare objectivity. He had decided that day to be 
critical of Mr. Jrushchov, as the Latins call the 
Soviet chief, because he had just read one of Mr. 
Jrushchov’s polemics against modern art. 

“He has every right to be a philistine if he likes, 
but not to set back all the progress of Russian art. 
We would soon fix him here.” 

And indeed I am sure they would, for nowhere 
else have I been shown as much appreciation for the 
functional uses of contemporary art; it was hard to 
find anything new that was badly designed. ‘The 
picture gallery in the hotel was far ahead of the 
same manner of thing anywhere else. Havana has 
a stridency, a harshness, a rough edge to every 
joviality, but it is always prevented from collapse 
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into vulgarity by a sort of inevitable decorum, a 
built-in appreciation of propriety. 

My official friend was not the only one with 
reservations about the comrades from the East who 
abounded everywhere, lavishing their bounty and 
their techniques. The Soviéticos were considered 
bleak and unresponsive, though much admired for 
their patience in the face of disorder and inefh- 
ciency. The Poles and the Czechs seemed more 
acceptable. But almost all the técnicos were miles 
away from the Cuban temperament. Every respon- 
sible Cuban was aware, however, that without 
their help his revolution would long ago have been 
extinguished; moreover, he enjoyed the new na- 
tional status that their presence in Cuba im- 
plied. 

The most astonishing thing about Cuba was 
that it appeared to be the one country on earth to 
which no word had ever seeped concerning the 
Soviet-Chinese schism. Not only was there no com- 
ment in the newspapers; there never had been. 
On holiday occasions large portraits of Khru- 
shchev and Mao Tse-tung were borne in procession 
side by side. Chinese and Soviet diplomats in 
Havana were distant, to be sure, but they did not 
make the tortured efforts to keep out of each other’s 
company that they do elsewhere. When I asked my 
Foreign Office friend about this he shrugged again. 
“It is unfortunate, but it is nothing to do with us. 
Do you know how far away China is? About ten 
thousand miles. We are sorry, of course, but right 
now we're too busy.” 


oa they were, but not, perhaps, enough. The 
total reorientation of emphasis in every trading 
relationship caused extravagant confusions. ‘The 
United States used to take two thirds of Cuba’s 
exports and provide three quarters of its imports. 
Now, nothing. Everything had changed. Orders 
previously made by U.S. brand name and cata- 
logue number, and fulfilled in a matter of days by 
the Miami ferry, now had to be made months 
ahead, with unfamiliar specifications, and dis- 
patched across the world. Long accustomed to the 
ferry service, Havana lacked warehouse space to 
store goods from thousands of miles away, and 
while United-States-made plants began to fall to 
bits through lack of equipment, the docks became 
jammed with undistributed cargo. Castro and his 
barbudos rampaged around making speeches, de- 
manding that the loyal Cubans stop their mystical 
incantations about being “‘born again? and get 
down to sorting out the mess. Gradually it became 
sorted out. 

Still, the inheritance from the old days was there; 
the mass of Cubans who had suffered under a bad 


regime for generations were saturated in the faults 
it promoted — laziness, indifference, carelessness, 
an eroded sense of initiative. It was not easy to 
evoke a totally new attitude toward property, to 
persuade that wasting it or misusing it was today 
not only foolish but undemocratic. 

All this the técnicos Soviéticos observed with some 
pain. Their proclaimed objective was to advise 
and supply, but not to interfere, nor did they, even 
when they saw the Cuban concentration on gran- 
diose projects and neglect of the sugar industry, 
which may have been the island’s hereditary curse 
but must nonetheless remain its chief source of 
income. ‘Their economists flinched from the elab- 
oration of the building projects, the wild ambitions 
of the architects, the delight in splendidly wasteful 
gestures of ostentation. They winced at the zestful 
amateurism of the bearded young state planners, 
whose first impulse had been instantly to set up 
factories to make for themselves all the things they 
could no longer get from the United States. When 
Ché Guevara bought a hundred and forty small 
factories to produce things like fountain pens and 
cigarette lighters, the técnicos raised their eyebrows. 
He pleaded that they must have something to show 
for the revolution. The Cubans spoke longingly of 
heavy industry, of steel mills, of prestige shipping 
lines. Patiently the Russians pointed out that steel 
was now dirt cheap in the world market, and that 
shipping tonnage was idle all over the world. 

The theorists said that every ruble of direct 
aid helps to keep things backward; that aid can 
actually retard development; that every nation 
must itself raise an important part of its capital 
development and work out its own economic salva- 
tion. Indiscriminate financial aid, they said, is a 
cushion against political and economic reality. 
The Bolivian Revolution of 1952, they said, had 
been drowned in a flood of dollars and never recov- 
ered its momentum. 

But the Cubans pleaded: We must justify our 
revolution; we cannot keep our standard of living 
low for years. And the Russians replied: Why not? 
We did. 

“But, of course,” said my friend, ‘“‘they were 
different. Admirable, but different. Hence Cuba’s 
reorientation toward Europe, with long-term cred- 
its backed by Moscow in, for instance, London. 
For that it’s necessary that our image be solid, even, 
in a way, respectable.” 

There was the rub; the respectable image sorted 
awkwardly with — as one example — the Cuban 
commitment to encouraging a Castroist revolt in 
Venezuela. This is a very awkward problem for 
the Cubans, since they are half anxious to succeed 
and half not. They believe that a successful de- 
marche in Venezuela would inevitably bring about 
U.S. intervention. So ‘“‘don’t,” say the Russians; 
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this is no time to precipitate crises. But ‘‘do,” 
urge the Chinese; this is precisely the moment to 
put the gringos on the spot. 

‘The fact is,’ said my friend, “the Chinese are 
a long way away.” 


I WALKED back through the steamy night. In the 
Avenida de los Presidentes there was a big building 
protected by a wire barrier and policemen who 
stepped from the shadows with their guns and re- 
quired one to pass the place on the other side of the 
street. On the first occasion when this happened, I 
had taken the building to be the home of some dig- 
nitary who required special protection, which had 
seemed odd in view of the casual and random way 
the obvious big wheels of the government moved 
around town. This was not the case; the building 
was the Brazilian Embassy. Of late too many dis- 
affected citizens, gusanos-come-lately, had strolled 
to this place and nipped briskly inside, thus achiev- 
ing political asylum. 

“So now we protect the place,” I was told. “We 
do not wish the Brazilians to be embarrassed.” 

Shortly thereafter the Brazilians broke off rela- 
tions with Havana anyhow: another problem neatly 
solved. 

Outside the hotel the big bookshop was open 
until midnight. All Cuba has an unquenchable 
hunger for books, for reading matter of any kind; 
there was not much for their comfort here — all the 
standard Leniniana in Spanish translation; every- 
thing one has seen in People’s Democratic book- 
stores everywhere. The place was full. Even those 
official magazines with the standard colored illus- 
trations of enraptured peasants in transcendental 
attitudes with sheaves of corn, the “Bulgaria To- 
day” and “China Reconstructs’” that are forced 
gratis into faltering hands throughout the world, 
are actually bought in Havana. There was a tall 
pile of a Mexican edition of John Locke’s Essay 
concerning Human Understanding. It cost eight dollars. 
The manageress told me that they sold about two 
hundred copies a month, which must be at least a 
hundred and fifty more than are ever bought today 
in Locke’s native land. 

Of course, the collected works of Marti. How 
many millions of words did that strange and valiant 
little man produce? Yet there must be many people 
who remember the Maine who do not remember 
José Marti or what he did. In Cuba he is canonized, 
and Marti’s liberating rowboat in 1895 is held to be 
the precursor of Fidel Castro’s leaky yacht, Gramma, 
in 1956. The picture of this frail dynamic patriot, 
with the burning eyes and the immense mustache, 
falling dead from his rearing horse under the Span- 
ish guns is the universal symbol for Cubans, seen 
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everywhere. This is owing partly to the law, passed 
in the earliest days of Castro’s revolution, that no 
statues or images may be erected of living figures, 
however exalted, and no streets named after them. 
This avoids the proliferation of graven images of 
the present Maximum Leader; everything is sub- 
limated in the old hero of the eighties, now beyond 
criticism. Nothing else is beyond criticism. 

The Cuban revolution, which has held the imagi- 
nation of romantic socialists for nearly six years, is 
facing its hardest time with toughness and élan, 
making a small success here and a big error there — 
as its leaders ceaselessly admit — drifting perhaps 
into a bondage it did not plan. It cannot go on like 
this forever. 

The Fidelistas had obviously believed in the pos- 
sibility of creating a revolution that would be an 
inspirational model for democratic revolutionaries 
everywhere, progressing with the full support of the 
people whose liberties it protected. Indeed, its 
early appeal was its manifest concern for the people, 
their practical and cultural welfare, and its experi- 
mentalism and flexibility. It postulated the good- 
will if not the actual help of the United States. 
Neither was forthcoming. Within two years the 
atmosphere had changed; the United Party of the 
Socialist Revolution had come to being on the prin- 
ciple of “democratic centralism” and was officially 
guided by ‘“‘Marxist-Leninism,’’ and the old PSP 
Communists were its core. The Soviet impact be- 
came dominant because the U.S. impact was 
denied. Perhaps it was inevitable; perhaps it need 
not have been that way. It seems probable that 
Castro deduced a lesson from the Guatemala of 
Arbenz: that any vigorous structural changes he 
might make would be interpreted in Washington as 
Communism, so he might as well do it thoroughly. 

We already saw, during the 1962 missile crisis, 
how Cuba could have the world on the edge of the 
abyss as a freak of geopolitics. Since then the bitter 
hostility across the ninety miles that separate this 
island from the United States has become institu- 
tionalized into a seemingly inescapable fact of life. 
Americans may believe that another Bay of Pigs is 
unthinkable; no Cuban does. They brood endlessly 
on the tales of the exile organizations fretting and 
drilling away in Florida and Guatemala, sustained 
and nourished, they insist, by the CIA. They point 
to the remote outline of the U.S. warship, forever 
lying just outside the limits off Havana. They argue 
the economic quarantine which has isolated Cuba 
from everywhere except the Communist bloc and a 
few European eccentrics like Britain, France, and 
Spain, and which has bred a Cuban reaction almost 
tribal in its certainties. 

So one lived in Havana on two continual levels 
— the emergency, the conflict, the tensions, side 
by side with the gay girls and the café crowds, the 
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endless noise and chatter, the solemn Soviet tech- 
nicians, the cigar-smoking elevator man to whom a 
razor blade or a tube of toothpaste is a dream of 
luxury. 

To me the most irresistible analogy was that of 
Israel in the late forties: the same sense of be- 
leaguerment, of privation, of defiance, of a citizenry 
under arms, of mingled regret and assurance. The 
effect was reinforced by the curious fluctuating 
cast of characters who seemed to fetch up in all 
public places, everyone with some motive other 
than the ostensible one — pretty girls writing 
theses, sociological delegates trying to sell textiles 
on the side, attractive widows who claimed ad- 
dresses in Rome, saturnine Czechs, vague blond 
Englishmen forever excusing themselves for an 
appointment (What appointment? When was any 
appointment ever kept?). The Cubans, it seemed, 
were ready to put up with anyone, to fete them and 
pay their bills, to give themselves the illusion that 
once again Havana was a cosmospolitan place, and 
not a lonely, isolated fort. 

The Cubans are brave and effervescent and 
feverishly reckless. Their society is, or could have 
been, the first of its kind in the hemisphere, even 
if the words with which they define it spring too 
often now not from the heart but are borrowed 
from the more banal jargon of an older and staler 
revolution. 


bo. is young, vigorous, indefatigable, seem- 
ingly nourished by resources denied to most peo- 
ple, but he is not immortal. The security with 
which he surrounds himself may be much more 
tense than it seems; nonetheless he quite clearly 
takes fantastic personal chances in his sorties around 
the country. He has the De Gaulle-like idiosyn- 
cracy of goading his protectors by eluding them, 
and burrowing at random into crowds that could 
well, in the present neurotic conditions, contain 
the one hostile gun. One day, you say, that man 
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will surely get the bullet. And inevitably you ask 
the question: After Fidel, what? 

“Everybody says it; what does it mean — they 
said after Stalin, who? after Nehru, who? after Ken- 
nedy, who? A process is a process; Fidel started 
something he couldn’t stop now if he wanted to.” 

That is all very well; every revolution dominated 
by a personality has rationalized its continuance 
thus. A nation without a constitution, relying as 
this one does on the impetus of continued exhorta- 
tion, will be in an excruciating dilemma when 
Castro dies, and this he knows and expresses in a 
way of which he himself may not be wholly aware. 
He is thirty-seven, and already he talks like a 
patriarch; it is his constant custom to refer to his 
generation as in the past. His continual addresses 
to students emphasize that his revolution, the 
revolution of arms of the Sierra Maestra, is over 
and done and that the torch has passed from ‘‘his 
generation” to theirs. It is an odd emphasis from 
a young man still in his thirties. The vast problem 
that would face Cuba if Castro were to fall tomor- 
row is that the only effective organizational process 
that could be bequeathed would be that of the 
military, and almost certainly that of Ché Guevara, 
the only man in Cuba who faintly matches Fidel 
in energy and prestige — and who, as the prophet 
and apostle of the guerrilla, is himself already a 
symbol of the past. Everything that the revolution 
has achieved: the enthusiasm among the young, 
the near elimination of illiteracy and hopeless 
poverty, an honest if ineffectual government, the 
achievement of this mysterious Latin-American 
quality of dignidad — all these things remain still 
emblazoned on the banners; they have received no 
rationalization in straight political terms. There is 
a certain splendor, but there is no dynasty, no 
hierarchy, no line of succession; there is not even, 
as far as we know, a continuing theme. Fidelismo 
is not yet rooted in Marxism, or in anything else. 
While the completely romantic Cubans flinch from 
the drudgery without which no socialism can be 
established, the thing remains an imponderable. 


WHO’S IN CHARGE HERE? 


spy CHARLES W. MORTON 


A cigar commercial on TV is 
granting a special dispensation to 
smokers: you don’t have to inhale 
it to enjoy it, says the announcer. 
His words bring relief to anyone who 
ever inhaled, inadvertently, a nickel 
cigar and felt, thereupon, as if he 
had been kicked in the chest by a 
horse. Inhaling nickel cigars is an 
acquired taste, and it is good to 
know that we are not obliged to 
acquire it. We are appreciative, 
also, of the continuing offer of the 
cigarette that still gives us, without 
extra charge, a quantity of air with 
each puff. Favors of this sort are 
always welcome, but the really 
spectacular events in the tobacco 
world seem to lie in the period be- 
tween now and next July. 

By the first of January, for ex- 
ample, the label on each package of 
cigarettes will have to include the 
warning that “‘cigarette smoking is 
dangerous to health and may cause 
death from cancer and other dis- 
eases.” The order to this effect 
comes from the Federal ‘Trade 
Commission, which magnanimous- 
ly adds that a cigarette maker may 
paraphrase the language of the 


warning provided its meaning re- 


mains unmistakably clear. The 
same stipulations will apply to cig- 
arette advertising after July 1, the 
FTC tells us. Spirited opposition by 
the cigarette makers will bring cases 
into just about every court in the 
land. 

Meanwhile, a sizable interagency 
row must be in the making as the 
Food and Drug Administration and 
the Surgeon General try to estab- 
lish who’s-in-charge-here-anyhow. 
Further involvements will take in the 
subsidy of tobacco growers, through 
the Department of Agriculture, that 
keeps thousands of civil servants on 
the nine-to-five shift; not without 
heavy infighting will the field agents, 


file clerks, supervisors of steno- 
graphic pools, messengers, chauf- 
feurs, and the whole GS horde 


withdraw to private employment. 
Surely the tobacco statesmen in 
Congress will be making themselves 
heard at the same time. 

The Department of Justice is no 
doubt astonished to find that it 
has a tobacco dilemma on its hands: 
Will it be obliged to prevent the 
adoption of the wonderful new 
“code” of the cigarette industry? 
The code, we recall, will be very 
stern with member companies who 
try to persuade young people to 
smoke and with those who assert 
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health-giving properties for their 
product; and the administrator of 
the code — as yet unnamed — can 
fine offending companies as much as 
$100,000 when the code goes into 
effect —if it ever does. The pos- 
sible hitch is pointed out, perhaps 
unexpectedly, by the cigarette com- 
panies themselves in raising the 
question whether this self-policing 
effort might constitute a violation 
of the antitrust laws. In other words, 
would an agreement not to insist 
that athletic prowess is due to cig- 
arette smoking be a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade? What will the 
Department of Justice say about 
that? 

The questions are knotty enough 
to provoke severe jurisdictional dis- 
putes. Although both agencies have 
managed to ignore the issue in the 
past, what will the FTC do if the 
FDA rejects a label approved by the 
FTC? Will one try to usurpate —a 
word I garnered from a harangue by 
Governor What’s-his-name of Ala- 
bama — the prerogatives of the 
other? 

Tireless in its pursuit of comic 
relief through what might otherwise 
seem a grim inquiry, the American 
Medical Association has brought out 
a small pamphlet on what risks to 
health smokers may be incurring. 
Foremost among the hazards, says 
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The African Past 


In this companion volume to his popular 
The Lost Cities of Africa and Black Mother, 
Mr. Davidson has compiled the unique 
and dramatic chronological story of Afri- 
can growth from antiquity to modern 
times. More than one hundred authors — 
European, Asian, and American —and a 
rich store of African records have been 
brought together to provide a picture of 
Africa much closer to reality than the 
colonial stereotype that has persisted for 
‘decades. Illustrated. $7.95 
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The Lost Cities of Africa 
By BASIL DAVIDSON. Winner of the Anis- 
field-Wolf Award. ‘‘Here is a book which 
must inspire all Africans to a pride in our 
past.’’—Dr. KWAME NkKRUMAH, Prime Min- 
ister of Ghana. Illustrated. Cloth $6.50. 
Paper $2.25 


Black Mother 


The Years of the African Slave Trade 


By BASIL DAVIDSON. A detailed history of 
the African slave trade during the years 
1450-1850. “A book of such brilliant and 
orderly scholarship that a dark continent 
is flooded with light.” — HENRIETTA Buck- 
MASTER, The Christian Science Monitor. 

Illustrated. $6.50 
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the AMA, and without cracking a 
smile, is injury by fire, especially 
for those who smoke in bed, not to 
mention damage caused by burning 
holes in clothing and upholstery. 

The AMA’s view on excessive use 
of alcohol might be similarly enter- 
taining. Intemperance would be bad 
for the svinal cord in certain cases, 
presumably, while in others the cos- 
metic efiects could be embarrassing. 
That is, the inebriate might (a) fall 
downstairs and break his neck or 
(b) become quarrelsome in a bar and 
get beaten up, with consequent 
damage to nose, teeth, eyes, ears, 
etc. 

The right words for paraphrasing 
the FTC’s warning about cigarettes 
do not seem to have been put to- 
gether so far. A contest may be 
necessary. But somewhere, we may 
be sure, some gifted euphemist is 
hammering out the slogan that will 
keep the smokers coming, even at 
the risk of death, disease, and burn- 
ing holes in the furniture. 


PISMIRE AGONISTES 


JOHN ALEXANDER ALLEN 


One time an ant 

Aspired to strength 

Of elephant, 

Did exercises, sweat, 

Became at length 

Mightiest of his kind, 

Had in Antland bruit 

Of lifting pea, then grape; 
Still kept in mind 

Hard facts of muscle gap: 
His anguished feats compared 
To plucking up of trees, 
Playfully, by proboscises; 
Never despaired, 

Had only scorn 

For sloth unmanly, trained 
To lift large acorn; 

In last effort, strained 

| Terrifically, 

Won, against odds, success 
At cost of his doom, 

| For smilingly 

|The great heart burst; 
Dying, had access 

Of wisdom, 

Said, in final minute, 

'“*Is this, then, worst?” 
Found no cause to beat breast, 
Having done best 

In world with elephants in it. 
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M ajoring 
In Resistance 
T EEES Bae A eet a REE 


BY H F. ELLIS 


H. F. Erus is widely known for his light prose 
and is a frequent contributor to the pages of 
the ATLANTIC, 


Some time ago Oxford University 
discussed in convocation whether 
Latin should continue to be a com- 
pulsory subject for entrance to the 
university. The debate spread to the 
correspondence columns of most of 
the British newspapers, and its last 
faint rumblings can still be heard 
where educational theorists and old 
students of the ablative absolute 
gather. All the familiar views on this 
perennial topic were faithfully aired: 
in favor of Latin, that it is essential to 
a proper understanding of the Eng- 
lish language, that it “teaches boys 
to think,” and that Western civiliza- 
tion owes an immeasurable debt to 
the legacy of Rome; against Latin, 
that it is a waste of time to learn a 
dead language, that very few boys 
get deep enough into the subject to 
touch even the fringes of Roman lit- 
erature or history or law, and that it 
makes a mockery of education to 
force schoolmasters to teach a sub- 
ject that most of their pupils will 
drop like a hot brick as soon as they 
have got safely into a university. 
This amiable controversy started me 
brooding on the extraordinarily con- 
servative, not to say blockheaded, 
way in which Latin is taught. In 
most schools, in Britain at any rate, 
it is still just a “subject,” something 
one “‘does”’ or “takes,” a strange and 
wearisome affair of declensions and 
conjugations. Labienus is still being 
wounded with a spear, and Caesar 
continues to throw bridges across 
rivers. Many children fail to see the 
point of it. They have my sympathy. 
It is no joke to have to plug away at 
a dead language, knowing that there 
is no hope or intention of getting 
anywhere with it, that a scratchy 
acquaintance with the elements of it 
is required for the apparently aimless 
purpose of an eventual examination, 
after which it will thankfully be dis- 
carded forever. 

But suppose that Latin were taught 
not as a subject in itself but simply 
as a part of English, as a step toward 


acquiring the art oi: making one-| . è e 
self understood? Suppose the Latin Uniquely, dramatically beautiful— 


words learned were, wherever pos- the Land Columbus Loved Best 


sible, those that are still alive in our 
own language and were always ac- 
companied in the textbooks by their 
English derivatives — yes, and per- 
haps also by their existing variants 
in French, Spanish, [talian? Suppose 
that those tiresome inflections and 
the structure of Latin sentences were 
taught pari passu with English gram- 
mar and composition? Would not 
the child then see the point of spend- 
ing a little time on what is not a dead 
language but the key to the vocabu- 
lary of his own language and half a 
dozen European ones as well? I be- 
lieve he would — always provided, 
of course, that someone had taken 
the trouble to point out to him the 
desirability of being able to express 
himself adequately, at least in his 
own tongue. 

The ability to communicate one’s 
meaning and, of course, to compre- 
hend that of one’s fellows, both in 
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need of every man and woman, in 
business or profession, in politics, in 
love, in ordinary social life. The 
power to express oneself (even, since 
we think in words, to know what 
one wants to express) is not innate 
but acquired, and the tool for the job 
is the infinitely flexible, delicate, 
complex, and difficult English lan- 
guage. The present educational the- 
ory, in Britain at least, seems to be 


that mastery of this essential tool can ; ani ' 
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teaching alone, with or without 
Latin, will produce good writers, or 
that extreme clarity of thought and 
expression will necessarily result 
from a course of “‘English.’’ But I do 
believe that it is the first business of 
education to give every child a 
chance to master his own language, 
and I strongly believe that some 
proficiency in the art of communi- 
cation should be insisted on by uni- 
versities as a condition of entry. 
There is another ‘‘subject’’ so im- 
portant that I should like it, too, to 
be made compulsory for would-be 
undergraduates. It is in a way a 
branch or extension of the art of 
communication, and the best name 
I can find for it is logic. Not, God 
forbid, the logic of the schoolmen, 
nor the mathematical logic of Ber- 
trand Russell, nor whatever the logic 
of the logical atomists is, but a little 


down-to-earth instruction in the 
principles of argument and reason. 
Youcannot teach ready-made recipes 
for discovering truth to children in 
their teens, but you can, I think, help 
them to detect falsehood and to dis- 
tinguish the meaningful from the 
meaningless. 

The ancient Greeks had a passion 
for rhetoric, the art of persuasion. 
What we need now is something 
more like antirhetoric. A great deal 
of time, money, and ingenuity is 
spent on perfecting the techniques 
of persuasion in the modern world. 
Governments, politicians, newspa- 
pers, writers, advertisers, agitators, 
zealots of all kinds, and just plain 
talkers pour out a stream of ad- 
vice, admonition, instruction, and 
propaganda, using all the known and 
some unheard-of tricks in their anxi- 
ety to tell us what to think, do, eat, 


MID-ATLANTIC 
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That was the day 


LISTER 


When the whole sea got loose, and crashed 
About the fo’c’sle, making hay 


Till the sun shone. 


Itself, for fun, 


It dashed 


Against the unprotesting deck, 
‘Then rose, and went a little run 
With foam about its neck, 


Shook itself, roared, 


And thumped the hold with one great paw. 
Finding this battened, the sea grew bored. 
It roamed around, and saw 


An empty oil drum. 


Somehow prizing it loose, it picked 
It up, and flung it in a dumb 
Rage at a stanchion, kicked 


It here and there, 


First to starboard, then to port. 
The din was grand, but hard to bear; 
Tempers were running more short 


Than tempers should. 


The cabin stood upon both ends; 
The steward, doing what he could 
To follow current trends, 


Misjudged the turn 


And rammed the first mate with the soup. 
The wild sea, laughing, went astern 
And tried to eat the poop. 
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wear, smoke, and believe. I have 
never yet heard of any concerted 
effort to provide young people with 
effective armor against this per- 
sistent attack. Yet resistance to it is 
vital. If a democracy is to function 
effectively, even to survive, its mem- 
bers must retain their power of in- 
dividual judgment and must be pro- 
tected against brainwashing from 
within as well as from without. I 
believe that a boy or girl ought to 
have acquired the first principles of 
self-defense before leaving school. 

Nothing very profound is needed: 
some basic training in the nature of 
evidence; some instruction on the 
distinction between mere amplifica- 
tion and argument, between repeti- 
tion and proof; a little practice in the 
recognition of some of the commoner 
and less reputable tricks. We don’t 
want to train a generation of cynics, 
but we do want young people who 
will wait until something has been 
said before applauding. I should 
like to think that when some politi- 
cian declaims, let us say, that ‘“‘the 
tide of feeling in favor of a sabbatical 
year for industry is sweeping across 
the country in full flood — and you 
can’t arrest a tide by Act of Parlia- 
ment,” my ex-pupil will say to him- 
self, or even to the politician, “Very 
nice; but you haven’t said anything 
yet.” I should like to feel that he 
had learned at school that a meta- 
phor is not an argument, still less a 
proof; that a feeling in favor of this 
or that may have some of the attri- 
butes of a tide, but cannot have all; 
that a tide in any case does not sweep 
across country but goes up and 
down; that when it is in full flood it 
is just about to turn; and that you 
can arrest a tide by Act of Parlia- 
ment if the act provides for the 
building of a suitable wall. In other 
words, I should like the growing 
generation to be provided with some 
sort of touchstone for the detection of 
blah, gup, wind, distortion, false- 
hood, and meaningless but tenden- 
tious utterances of all kinds — and 
equally, if possible, for the recogni- 
tion of sane, careful, not necessarily 
correct but at least reasoned argu- 
ment. 

It is a lot to ask of schools. But it 
would be a great achievement if the 
first tottering steps could be taken 
there — to be lengthened into giant 
strides in the heady, controversial air 
of a university. It will be a happy 
day for us all when the first man 
majors in Resistance. 
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A Guide To Cookbook Entertaining 


BY MIRIAM BELLE BOGEN 


An American writer living in Merico City, the 
author sometimes uses the pseudonym MIM. 


Meal Planning 


Cookware 
Appliances 
Formal Service 


Canapés, Hors d’Oeuvres, Dips, 
Dunks, Salted Peanuts 


Soup 

Cream Soup 

Sauce 

Classic Hollandaise 
Easy Hollandaise 
Salad Dressing 
Salad 


Specialty Main Dish 
Economy Main Dish 
Tuna-Noodle Casserole 


A Baking Delight 
A Baking Challenge 


Hot Dog Rolls and Hamburger 
Buns 


Dessert 


Breakfast in the morning, lunch in 
the afternoon, dinner in the evening 


Pots 

Electric pots 

Any maid knows; nobody else does 
An alternative to meal planning 


Campbell’s and water 
Campbell’s and milk 
Campbell’s straight 
They make it in France 
Hot mayonnaise 

Cold mayonnaise 


Men hope it'll be potato; women hope 
it'll be tomato; children hope it'll be 
forgotten 


It has no meat and nothing to make up 
for that fact 


Invariably improved by adding mush- 
rooms, sherry, and truffles 


America’s answer to potatoes-with- 
herring 


Done in ten minutes 
Collapsed in ten minutes 


Still taste just like what Mother used 
to buy 


G aw or . 


Jello 


Add your own artificial coloring, 
artificial sweetening, and artificial 
flavoring to unflavored gelatin 

Ice cream and whipped cream both 
Booze in flames 


5 anans 


A Creative Dessert 
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A Dessert Spectacular 
A Dessert Sensation 


Creole Cuisine Involves Frenchmen, Spaniards, Ne- 


groes, Choctaws, Mexicans, and rice 


The simmering butter kisses all the 
other ingredients; the simmering cream 
caresses all the other ingredients; the 
simmering wine burns up all the other 
calories 


French Cuisine 
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Italian Cuisine A toe of garlic, a pinch of oregano, a 


bottle of catsup 


They’d rather be well read than well 
fed (Ban the Biscuit!) 


Available in any excellent restaurant 


British Cuisine 


Oysters on the Half Shell 
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THE TABLE WINES OF SPAIN 
py TERENCE PRITTIE 


To nine out of ten topers, Spanish 
wine means sherry — Finos, Amon- 
tillados, Olorosos, and a score of 
branded names of long lineage and 
decent antecedents. Spain’s table 
wines have, by comparison, attracted 
very little attention abroad, not least 
because the Spaniards themselves 
have neglected to export them as 
they are and have preferred to 
ship the worst of their products to 
southern France, where some of the 
most nefarious wine factories in the 
world exist. Much of what passes as 
Bordeaux, Burgundy, or a wine of 
a lesser French region is an unskillful 
blend of the base wines of the Span- 
ish Levante and La Mancha, mar- 
ried to rough but simple Algerians, 
with a tincture of the neutral wines 
of the French Mediterranean littoral 
added. 

Yet Spain has plenty of drinkable 
table wines and some very good ones. 
And as the standard of living rises in 
Spain, and the need to earn more 
in order to import more becomes 
greater, increased attention will be 
paid to the quality of Spanish table 
wines and to the selling of them. 
Their day will come. 

The first thing to note about them 
is their quantity. The Spaniards 
make around twenty million hec- 
toliters of table wine each year, or 


about five times as much as the Ger- 
mans, with their vastly better-known 
Rhines and Moselles. A bad Span- 
ish grape harvest is very rare indeed. 
The enemy is not, as in France or 
Germany, spring frosts and autumn 
rains; it is drought. Thus the 1956 
grape harvest in Spain was excel- 
lent; in France it was bad, and in 
Germany it was deplorable. 

Spanish vines get all the sunshine 
they need, the grapes ripen quickly 
and can be harvested early, and pests 
are much less a problem than in the 
damper countries to the north. La- 
bor is relatively cheap (in the vine- 
yards the Spaniard earns less than 
half as much as the German), and 
there is no shortage of labor; the 
drift to the towns will become dan- 
gerous only in Spain’s next phase of 
industrial expansion. 

There is an easy rule for anyone 
wanting to sample Spanish table 
wines. Begin with a Rioja (‘‘Ree- 
O-Ha’’), and let the wine be red. 
The Rioja vines are grown on the 
banks of the upper Ebro and its 
tributaries, partly in the Basque 
province of Alava and partly in 
the neighboring provinces of Na- 
varre and Castile. These valleys are 
protected from the north winds and 
the rainstorms of the Bay of Biscay 
by the Cantabrian mountains, bleak 
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giants of 8000 feet and more. The 
climate is grim in winter but perfect 
for grape growing in the spring and 
early summer. More than one mil- 
lion hectoliters of Rioja wine are 
made every year. 

The three distinguishing marks of 
a good Rioja are purity, strength, 
and charm. Ample hours of sun- 
shine mean that sugar need never be 
added to a Rioja, unlike some of the 
wines of France and most of those of 
Germany. 

Sunshine gives most Spanish wines 
a high alcoholic content, much 
higher than the French equivalent. 
The unwary should heed this — 
Spanish wines were never meant to 
be gulped down. Sunshine may help 
to give the red Riojas their limpid- 
clear, light crimson color. It’s an- 
other point in their favor — looking 
at one’s wine, after all, contributes 
to the joy of drinking it (possibly why 
sybarites so often bracket their wine 
with their women). 

And Spanish wines are cheap. A 
liter of vin ordinaire costs no more than 
eight pesetas (16 cents). A bottle of 
Rioja Clarete (claret-type) costs, in 
Spain, around 35 pesetas, a mere 
70 cents, from the wine merchant, or 
50 pesetas, $1, at a restaurant. This 
will be a wine which has spent from 
three to five years in the cask before 
being bottled, is possibly six to seven 
years old, and retains a charming 
freshness. You may have to pay 
almost twice as much for the six-to- 
seven-years-in-the-cask wines of the 
Marques de Riscal, and they will be 
just about the most expensive on the 
wine list. 

A Rioja Clarete or a Burgundy- 
type Castel Pomal is a perfect ac- 
companiment to any sort of meat 
course, from the chopped chicken, 
prawns, and rice which make a 
Valencian paella, to a cold plate of 
salami and smoked ham. But let it 
not be thought that the Riojas are the 
only drinkable Spanish reds. Half- 
way from Madrid to Granada is the 
Valdepeñas area, where grapes grow 
on a plateau more than 3000 feet 
above sea level. Cheap Valdepefias 
reds are rough and have a danger- 
ously high iron content (never leave 
a bottle of it open overnight, for you 
will be sure of a headache after 
drinking it the next day); the better 
wines of the region are deliciously 
dry and thirst quenching. The fable 
that Valdepeñas wines do not “trav- 
el” has long ago been exploded — I 
drank a particularly good one on the 
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shores of Lough Derg in County |i 


a 5" | 
Tipperary recently, and another in | 


the middle of a Yorkshire moor. | 


Catalonian reds are on the sweet 
side, and their richness and strength | 
are not to everyone’s taste. ‘Those of 
Aragon are lighter. and those of) 
Galicia must be drunk in that prov- 
ince (they really don’t travel well). 
Some adequate reds are now being 
made in Murcia, but those of Valen- 
cia are to be avoided. ‘There are 
rosés being made in Catalonia and 
Aragon, possibly more for their color 


and tourist attraction than for any |. 


better reason. The well-established 
principle should be applied of drink- 
ing a mediocre rosé very cold. 
The supporters of this kind of wine 
can always argue that it is all- 
purpose and ends both hesitation and | 
controversy over the wine list. 
Spanish whites are just not as good | 
as reds. This may sound sweeping, 
and there may be one or two minor 
exceptions and qualifications, but it 
is pretty generally true. The bounti- 
ful Spanish sunshine leads to whites 
being full, rich, and sweet. ‘There 
are one or two, of a French Sauterne 
type, which will go excellently with | 
strawberries and cream, a peach, 
melba, or just fruit and nuts. But | 
Spain has something better to offer | 
with the dessert — the rich, dark- 
golden Malaga which went as sack | 
to England in the Middle Ages and 
is made from the Muscatel grape. 
For the male palate the Brillantes 
of Paternina and the Bodegas Bil- 
bainhas are too sweet and sticky, 
and the Cepa de Oro is perhaps the 
nearest approach to a medium- 
sweet Graves. It is rumored that a 
Chablis-type Rioja is being pro- 
duced in the Valley of Stones, on the | 
upper reaches of the Ebro, and Gali- 
cian whites, the palest and driest in | 
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Spain, are, again, usually regarded 
as bad travelers and are easily ac- | 
cessible only to those who are visiting | 
Santiago de Compostela, or tracing 
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Jack Daniel's sawmill at breaktime. 
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the route of Sir John Moore’s men 
retreating to La Coruña. 

Worthy of mention is the Mon- 
tilla wine, which comes from the area 
north of Jerez and whose name has 
the same derivation as the medium- 
dry Amontillado sherries. Montilla 
is a sherry-type wine which is slight- 
ly fortified for export but which still 
carries a low rate of duty (it is built 
up to a 25 to 28 percent alcoholic 
content). The Spaniards drink it un- 
fortified — a straw-sherry color, it is 
best at cellar temperature. 

Yet there is no need to lament the 
almost uniform sweetness of Spanish 
whites, even if you are in Spain. 
For Spain, of all countries, has the 
best answer to that defect. Order a 
| lobster canapé as your first course, 
before the soup, and drink a Garvey’s 
San Patricio sherry with it, one year 
old, fresh, light, alluring. Move 
on to your consommé, and use an 
_Amontillado with it, just as light but 

with all the fine maturity of its 
| twelve years of life. And having 
engaged yourself in this conflict 
with your liver, go the whole hog — 
drink one of the Marques de Ris- 
cal’s six-years-in-the-cask Riojas with 
your main course, and finish with 
a Spanish liqueur brandy. It is only 
twenty-five cents a glass, and even 
though it is not allowed to call itself 
cognac, it will be worth all of that. 
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a table which consequently requires 
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o ashes. 
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Record Reviews 





BY HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


Haydn: String Quartet No. 77 in C, 
Opus 76, No. 
Mozart: String Quartet in B-flat, K. 
458, “Hunting” 


3, “Emperor” 


Norbert Brainin and 
violins; Peter Schidlof, 
Lovett, violoncello; 


SLPM-138886 


Amadeus Quartet: 
Siegmund Nissel, 
viola; Martin 

Deutsche Grammophon 

(stereo) and LPM-18886 
Haydn’s ‘‘Emperor’’ Quartet is re- 
nowned for its slow movement, a set 
of beautifully embroidered variations 
on the tune best known nowadays 
as Deutschlanc über ailes. Mozart's 
‘Hunting’? Quartet, one of the 
famous set o six he called his 
“children” and dedicated to Haydn, 
is a brisk, buovant, and healthy 
work that almost makes chamber 
music seem an outdoor occupation. 
The Amadeus Quartet, composed of 
British- and Austrian-born musi- 
cians, may well be the most perfect 
string quartet currently in opera- 
tion. The music is delightful, and 
the playing superb. The result is a 
chamber music record that charms 
the ear and cheers the soul. 


Schoenberg: Verkliirte Nacht; Pelleas 
and Melisande; Three Little Orchestra 
Pieces; Variations for Orchestra; Prel- 
ude to the Genesis Suite 


Robert Craft conducting the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation Symphony Or- 
chestra: Columbia M2S-694 (stereo) and 
M2L-294: two records 

Both early and late Schoenberg are 
represented in this album, which 
runs from the Verklärte Nacht of 1899 
(in its string orchestra version) to 
the Genesis Prelude of 1945, written 
on commission from, of all people, 
the popular-song composer Nathan- 
iel Shilkret (who wanted it as part 
of a biblical epic that never mate- 
rialized). The longest work, and in 
some ways the most imposing, is the 
forty-minute Pelleas and Melisande 


symphonic poem, which follows the 
Maeterlinck story quite faithfully, 
with instrumental  scene-painting 
and broad leitmotivs. In its superb 
manipulation of a huge orchestra, it 
stands in the Wagner-Strauss tradi- | 
tion. The Genesis music is, however, 
pure twelve-tone Schoenberg. Con- 
sidering its subject, this music can be 
‘airly cescribed as unearthly, with 
its wisps of sounds (including those 
of a wordless women’s choir) and its 
shifting patterns. The Variations 
for Orchestra is an early twelve-tone 
work, and the Three Little Orches- 
tra Pieces a terse two minutes of 
string and wind figures written in 
1910 but only discovered in Schoen- 
berg’s papers after his death. 
Schoenbergians will find this album 
full of revelations, and even those 
listeners mystified by the music will 
admire the address and skill with 
which the Canadian orchestra per- 
forms it. 


In White America 

Compiled by Martin B. Duberman, di- 
rected by Harold Stone, with Gloria Fos- 
er, James Greene, Moses Gunn, Clau- 
dette Nevins, Michael O’ Sullivan, and 
Fred Pinkard; Columbia KOS-2430 
(stereo) and KO L-6030 

In White America is a unique dramatic 





representation of the story of the 
American Negro. It utilizes docu- | 
ments ranging from Alexander Fal- 
conbridge’s Account of the Slave Tr ads) 
on the Coast of Africa, 1788, to Daisy | 
Bates’s The Long Shadow of Little 
Rock, 1962, to depict the conditions, 
struggles, and hopes of the Negro. 
Songs intersperse the purely dra- 
matic passages, and the moods en- 
compass bitterness, as in a gruesome 
description of a lynching, and irony, 
as in a letter from an emancipated 
slave in 1865 offering to return to his 
master provided that back wages for 
his years of servitude be mailed to 
him. The concluding note, a quota- 
tion irom President Kennedy, is one 
of resolution. The recording, based 
on a successful off-Broadway play, 
has the intensity and occasionally 
the shrillness of a tract. But it brims 
with honest passion and dramatic 
strength, and listening to it is an 
absorbing and sometimes a wrench- 
ing experience. 





Malory: Le Morte d’Arthur 


Adapted and produced by John Barton, 
with Harry Andrews, William Squire, 
Joan Hart, Tony White, John Holm- 
strom, Tony Church, and others; music 
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_ Chevalier, Bruni, Tauber star 


‘Capitol’ of the World introduces 
its “International Starline” 
Series with three world- famous 
voices: Maurice Chevalier in 
songs of the 1930’s—the actual 
performances that brought him 





- fame; Sergio Bruni, Italy’ s most 
popular young star singing Nea- 


- |politan favorites; Riehard Tau- 


- |ber, the most famous Viennese] 
{tenor of all time singing old Ger- 
-iman and Austrian folk songs. 
{Outstanding recordings by other 
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international entertainers will 
become part of the Series in 


_|months to come. The first three 
[offerings are now at record 
_|dealers on the ‘Capitol’ of the 
~ | World label. 
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Chalapin « pe cour 


sing of death and make one’s flesh 
creep; he could sing comic songs in 
Russian and make English audiences 
laugh; he could sing love-songs to 
make feminine hearts of all ages 
flutter." This could be only Feodor 
Chaliapin, against whom every other 
bass must forever be measured. 
Angel's latest in the widely acclaimed 
“Great Recordings of the Century" 
series presents 16 of Chaliapin’s 
most memorable selections—poign- 
ant folk songs, Mephistopheles’ 
Serenade from Gounod's ‘‘Faust"’; 
Gretchaninov's ‘‘Glory to Thee, O 
Lord’’; Moussorgsky’s famous ‘Song 
of the Flea” and ‘‘Songs and Dances 
of Death"; “La calunnia è un venti- 
cello" from Rossini's ‘‘ll Barbiere di 
Siviglia"; and four arias from Ibert’s 
“Don Quichotte." The sound of this 
monaural recording is a tribute to 
modern engineering ingenuity; the 
music a memorial to the inspired art 
of Chaliapin. Angel COLH 141. 


“<... he could 
sing of death 
and make 

one's flesh creep 
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directed by Thurston Dart; London 
OSA-1369 (stereo) and A-4369: two 
records 

Sir Thomas Malory’s Le Morte 
d Arthur is one of the most solidly re- 
spected and widely unread works in 
English. Aside from college English 
students, who come glancingly in 
contact with it, most readers are con- 
tent to know it by reputation only. 
A group of intrepid British actors, 
headed by John Barton, has now 
lifted Le Morte d’ Arthur from the li- 
brary shelf and brought it vividly to 
life. Their technique is to distribute 
the parts in the drama — King Ar- 
i thur, Queen Guenever, Sir Launce- 
lot, Sir Gawain, Sir Urre, and the 
others of the Round ‘Table — and 
to read them with both dramatic and 
poetic insight. Two narrators, one 
representing the reflections of Mal- 
ory, the other recounting the action 
itself, bind the work together, and 
fragments of medieval music, beauti- 
fully performed by an ensemble 
under ‘Thurston Dart, create a 
haunting and bardic atmosphere. 
Malory’s extensive work has been 
drastically abridged; even three well- 
filled LPs can offer only a portion of 
it. But the entire undertaking seems 
motivated by an abiding love for the 
English language itself: its rhythms, 
cadences, clarity. So spellbindingly 
are the tales unfolded that it almost 
seems as if Le Morte d Arthur were in- 
tended to be presented this way; 
listening, one suddenly understands 
why Malory’s chivalric romance has 
survived for five centuries. 
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Ned Rorem: Songs 


Phyllis Curtin and Gianna d’ Angelo, so- 
pranos; Regina Sarfaty, mezzo-soprano; 
Charles Bressler, tenor; Donald Gramm, 
baritone; with the composer at the piano; 
Columbia MS-6561 (stereo) and ML- 
5961 

| At forty-one, Ned Rorem is one of 
| America’s finest composers of songs. 
He has written symphonies, ballets, 
and operas, too, but the songs seem 
| to gain the widest appreciation. This 
record contains thirty-two of them, 
encompassing texts by Ben Jonson 
and Robert Herrick, Walt Whitman 
and Robert Hillyer. Rorem seems 
to respond instinctively to poetry 
that is inherently lyrical. Most of 
the verses on this record are charm- 
ing themselves, and Rorem sets them 
to music which follows their con- 
tours gracefully and with a nice 
melodic turn. Among the more im- 
posing songs are “The Lordly Hud- 
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son’ to a text by Paul Goodman, 
and two poems by Gerard Manley 
Hopkins; the shortest is Gertrude 
Stein’s “I Am Rose,” consisting in 
its entirety of “I am Rose my eyes 
are blue/ I am Rose and who are 
you/ I am Rose and when I sing/ I 
am Rose like anything.” A quality 
of variety (not always character- 
istic of the songs) is contributed to 
the record by the alternating use of 
five excellent young singers, who, 
in the manner of Rose, sing like 
anything. 


Otto Luening: Gargoyles, for violin solo 
and synthesized sound 
Vladimir Ussachevsky: Creation — Pro- 
logue, for multiple choruses and elec- 
tronic accompaniment 


Bülent Arel: Stereo Electronic Music 
No. 1 

Halim El-Dabh: Leiyla and the Poet, 
for tape-transformed voice and instru- 
ments 

Milton Babbitt: Composition for Syn- 
thesizer 

Mario Davidoysky: 
No. 1 

The Columbta-Princeton Electronic Mu- 
sic Center; Columbia MS-6566 (stereo) 
and M L-5966 

The six compositions listed above 
had different progenitors but the 
same midwife, the Columbia-Prince- 
ton Electronic Music Center. What, 
exactly, goes on inside the Center 
this reviewer does not profess to 
know, any more than Pandora knew 
when she opened the box. But the 
music that emerges from it certainly 
constitutes some of the most curious, 
and occasionally shattering, sounds 
to be heard nowadays. The sounds, 
however mechanically produced (by 
means, for example, of the RCA 
Electronic Sound Synthesizer) are 
artfully organized into patterns and 
designs. When texts are used, they 
are carefully chosen, too. In his 
Creation — Prologue Mr. Ussachevsky 
actually starts things going in Ak- 
kadian, the language of ancient 
Babylonia; later on he switches to 
the Latin of Ovid. But even these 
passages have undergone tape re- 
corder manipulation before being 
blended into the work. Artificiality, 
as a matter of fact, is the hallmark 
of the electronic music on this record; 
one may, perhaps, enjoy its whaps, 
whams, and whooshes as sheer 
sound, but the pleasure is decidedly 
limited. And the next record —a 
Beethoven sonata, let us say — never 
sounded better. 


Electronic Study 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Bax in the Dark Ages before the motel was in- 
vented I was obliged to spend a day in Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick, awaiting the arrival of a 
friend who was to drive me and my gear to a fish- 
ing camp in the Frasier Forest. I arrived in 
Fredericton by the Gull, that convivial night train 
from Boston which had a habit of pausing on the 
bridges overlooking the good trout streams so that 
the anglers within could torment themselves by 
watching the big ones rise. With me I had brought 
the page proofs of Henry Seidel Canby’s life of 
Thoreau, which I was reading and now meant to 
review, mailing my copy back to Boston before I 
began my holiday. The problem was to find a 
quiet hotel room. The Beaverbrook was full, and 
the old-fashioned boardinghouse which finally 
took me in had partitions of the thinnest beaver 
board, as I was soon to realize. Into the room one 
beyond mine moved a lumberjack with his bank- 
roll and a mighty thirst. He had brought his 
bottles with him, and the word spread, for he was 
soon visited by companions of both sexes. The 
talk and the carousing which followed had a 
smoky, woodsy flavor which would have made 
Henry Thoreau grin before he moved out, but I 
couldn’t move. There I was, stuck with my copy to 
finish, and no review ever came harder. 

That was twenty-five years ago, and in the in- 
terval, trains have been abandoned; we supply our 
own transportation, and we stay in motels. Gone 
are the dusty carpets of the village inn, the smell 
of the rubbery treads on the stairs, the bed with 
the crease in the middle and the broken spring, the 
dead flies and the live cockroach. And from 
a handful of tiny cabins encircling a neon-lit office 
the motel has grown to a vast ranch house of 
glass and chromium. 

At the outset the motel was a rudimentary 
affair: jerry-built, so close to the highway that 
you heard the trucks through your sleep, and only 
mildly resistant to bad weather. I remember one 
rainy night we spent in Machias, Maine, when you 
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could cut the damp inside the cabin with a knife, 
and another cabin on the bank of the Penobscot 
where the antlers over the front door were small 
compensation for the thin and lumpy mattress. 
But even the most primitive motel was handy, and 
it facilitated the early start which is so essential 
on long runs. Today what we expect is cleanli- 
ness, good beds, hot water, and television; and in 
the best of them, soundproof partitions, a first- 
rate restaurant, and a swimming pool. We are a 
nation on wheels, and it was inevitable that we 
should demand a comfortable oasis for our one- 
night stands. 

Those of us who make repeated trips to a happy 
hunting ground, as I do to the Maritime Provinces, 
telephone ahead for reservations at our favorite 
stops, such as the Charter House on Route 2 near 
Bangor, Maine, or the Eden Rock at Fredericton 
on its high bluff overlooking the St. John River. 
The latter has what only a few provide, space to 
walk and a view worth photographing. But of 
all the indispensables, I still put good thick par- 
titions at the top of the list. I remember a friend 
of mine telling me of her disturbed night in 
a motel on the West Coast where the partitions 
were tissue-thin and where she had the bad luck to- 
draw a honeymoon couple in the next room. 
Lovers, like children, are an occupational hazard 
in a motel, and I suppose it runs counter to civil 
rights that they should be placed in segregated 
areas. 

But the time has come when the management of 
a first-class motel must be more discriminating 
about its guests. For the glittering Big House on 
the Hill has become both an oasis for travelers and 
a social center for the local townsfolk, who go 
there for an evening of cards with friends who are 
guests. But it is bad management to place a weary 
couple, needing their sleep and pledged to an early- 
morning start, in immediate proximity to the 
room of card players, who have every intention 
of continuing with their bridge or poker until after 
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midnight. Here is a case where laughter in the next 
room is a damned nuisance; I have twice been vic- 
timized by this situation, and I resent it, just as 
I suspect the card players may have resented the 
repacking of my luggage and the slamming of my 
trunk at seven thirty the next morning. Surely in 
an establishment of any size, it should be practical 
to ask the registering guest whether he intends to 
make an early start, and then offer the transients a 
place in the Quiet Wing; the slow movers, the 
salesmen, and the card players, rooms in another. 
I am told that there is a motel in San Diego 
where one can have breakfast served in bed, and 
that is fine for those who don’t mind the crumbs. 
For myself, I am more fussy about partitions and 
closets with an ample supply of hangers, a place 
in the bathroom for drip-dry garments, enough 
floor space so that I am not always cracking my 
ankle on bed or chair, a bath rather than a 
shower, and a reading light to put me to sleep. 


GEORGIE TO BOWSER 


Lieutenant General George S. Patton, Jr., was 
the most audacious and provocative field officer the 
American Army has produced since Stonewall 
Jackson. He was sentimental and as profane as 
Mark Twain; he wrote graphic letters and near- 
beer Kipling verse; he was a believer in reincar- 
nation, and was sure that in earlier centuries he 
had fought where he was now fighting in Europe; 
he was a dead shot and as vain as a peacock; he 
was the first American officer to represent this 
country in the military pentathlon in the Olympic 
Games of 1912 (he placed fourth), and when down- 
graded in Hawaii in the 1920s and disgusted 
with our disarmament program, he practiced be- 
fore a mirror building up his ‘‘war face”; finally, 
of all the Allied officers in the Second World War, 
he was the most feared and respected by the 
Germans and the Russians. 

General Patton’s unexpurgated diaries and let- 
ters, carefully guarded by the family, will not be 
published until his contemporaries are dead. 
There was no love lost between Eisenhower and 
himself, and one assumes that in his diaries Patton 
will demonstrate his claim that if he had been un- 
checked, he could have brought the war in Europe 
to a far speedier conclusion. The two best books 
about Patton are Drive, the intimate, affectionate 
day-to-day picture of the General by his deputy, 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles R. Codman, and, for 
its military competence, Patton and His Third 
Army by Colonel Brenton G. Wallace. There are 
others the future biographer will draw on and 
the most recent, BEFORE THE COLORS FADE by FRED 
Ayer, JR. (Houghton Mifflin, $6.00), a family 
close-up of Georgie Patton recorded by his favorite 


nephew, whom he nicknamed “‘Bowser.” Here is 
George S. Patton as he was at the family dinner 
table, in the hunting field, and in full blasphemy 
on a polo pony; here he is as a yachtsman sailing 
across the Pacific by dead reckoning; here is his 
unalterable belief in his destiny (“It is my destiny 
to lead the biggest army ever assembled”); and 
here he is with his irascible rudeness as he marked 
time during the “Long Armistice.” A Colonel and 
Acting Brigadier in 1918, who was severely 
wounded in the Argonne, Patton had to contain 
himself in garrison life for twenty-one years before 
his full rank was restored. 

Mr. Ayer adds up the family memorabilia in an 
attractive way, and he does not let his hero wor- 
ship blind him to his uncle’s peculiarities. Patton, 
as he shows us, could be brutally rude even to his 
sisters, but he had other qualities — and a wife — 
which soon led to forgiveness. He was a student 
of military history endowed with extraordinary 
foresight: his detailed projection which he made 
in 1937 of how the Japs could make a sneak attack 
on Pearl Harbor was of course pigeonholed by 
his incredulous superiors, but it was accurate. 
Like every brave man in line of fire, he was super- 
stitious, and he quoted the story General Allenby 
had told him that luck “‘is like a sum of gold . . . 
which must be spent.” He was easily moved to 
tears, and his tribute to his aide Dick Jensen, who 
was killed, is touching. His two deepest ties were 
to his wife, Beatrice, and to his brother-in-law 
Fred Ayer, Sr., and the devotion of these three 
provides the finest pages in his nephew’s book. 


CANADIAN MORNINGS 


To readers from ten to ninety The Incredible 
Journey by SHEtLA BURNFORD opened up a vista on 
the North and developed a relationship between a 
golden retriever, a bull terrier, and a Siamese cat 
so plausible and touching that her book, which had 
been declined by the first publishers to whom it 
was shown and was eventually sponsored by the 
Atlantic, became one of the most widely and affec- 
tionately read of any in this decade. Mrs. Burn- 
ford writes about nature with grace and insight. 
She spent her girlhood in the Western Highlands 
of Scotland and now lives with her husband and 
three children in Northwest Ontario, snowbound 
for six months of each year but never inhibited in 
her love for and discoveries in the natural world. 

Her new book, THE FIELDS OF NOON (Atlantic— 
Little, Brown, $4.50), is a selection of her personal 
adventures. ‘They establish at once, as good essays 
should, a degree of trust, of intimacy between 
the writer and the reader, and an expectation for 
the self-reliance, the quiet humor, and the lively 
sense of observation so characteristic of this at- 
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The fine art 


of non-fiction 


“Thumbing the pages of 
this book, the reader will 
find thoughtful essays on 
the Cold War and the eco- 
nomics of spending for 
defense; on consumers, 
the future of suburbia, the 
uses and abuses of leisure, 
the motor car complex... 
and the limits of conspic- 
uous consumption.” The 
book under discussion is 
David Riesman’s ABUN- 
DANCE FOR WHAT? AND 
OTHER Essays; the critic 
is Stuart Chase, in the 
Saturday Review, who 
calls the book a “king- 
sized collection... impor- 
tant not only for America, 
but for all high-energy 
societies . . .” Reviewers 
coast to coast echo Mr. 
Chase’s enthusiasm. The 
Washington Star com- 
ments: “Riesman is one 
of our genuinely great so- 
cial thinkers . . . ABUN- 
DANCE FOR WHAT? pene- 
trates more deeply into 
more crucial problems of 
both the present and the 
future than any other sin- 
gle recent volume. It is as 
close to the ‘essential’ as 
a book can be.” $6.50 




















Robert C. Weaver 
tackles some of the 1964 
campaign’s most contro- 
versial issues in THE UR- 
BAN COMPLEX, a book 
that is essentially a study 
in depth of the multiple, 
interlocking problems 
that have followed Amer- 
ica’s phenomenal urban 
growth. President John- 
son’s chief advisor on ur- 
ban affairs analyzes the 
effect of urbanization on 
American society; the 
problems of urban gov- 
ernment; the middle-class 
flight to suburbia and how 
the trend may be re- 
versed; the urban-subur- 
ban transportation situa- 
tion; the state and federal 
aid squabble; the abysmal 
failures of certain renew- 
al projects; and the dan- 
gerous but distinct pos- 
sibility that American 
cities may become com- 
plete non-white ghettos. 
Equally important, THE 
URBAN COMPLEX ex- 
plains in impressive detail 
what is being done — and 
can be done—to make 
America’s cities more at- 
tractive for living and 
working. $4.95 











“If the Russians did not 
exist, would it be neces- 
sary to invent them?” In 
THE RISE AND FALL OF 
THE SPACE AGE, Edwin 
Diamond, Newsweek ed- 
itor and veteran science 
reporter, delivers a blis- 
tering, hard-facts analy- 
sis of the American space 
program—its political and 
big business shenanigans, 
its multi-billion dollar 
economics, and its show- 
business psychology. The 
Chicago Sun-Times calls 
his book “a primer in 
space age disenchantment 
. the year’s sharpest 
piece of space literature.” 
And the Washington Star 
sums up much of the crit- 
ical reaction by adding, 
“Mr. Diamond says in 
this book a great many 
things that have needed 
saying for a long time.” 
$3.95 


“China is quite capable of 
seeking to destroy a world 
with which she cannot live 
on satisfactory terms...” 
In THE CENTER OF THE 
WorRLD: Communism and 
the Mind of China, Rob- 
ert S. Elegant moves 
from one province’s 
‘“Four-togetherness and 
Five-love Inspection Day” 
to a penetrating analysis 
of the motivation behind 
Chinese behavior in 
Southeast Asia. He traces 
the psychological and his- 
torical reasons why the 
‘mass mind” of Red 
China is unshakeably con- 
vinced that their mainland 
is still “the center of the 
world.” Mr. Elegant, de- 
scribed by William J. Led- 
erer as one of the six best 
foreign correspondents in 
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the world, has written a 
book that is both myth- 
shattering and compel- 
lingly readable. $5.95 





James P. Warburg has 
been a successful inter- 
national banker; public 
servant; extraordinary 
propagandist, and one- 
man task force for peace. 
(Adlai Stevenson places 
him “in the great tradition 
of the 18th-century pam- 
phleteers.”) Now, in THE 
Lonc Roan HoME: The 
Autobiography of a Mav- 
erick, he describes his 
boyhood in Germany and 
America; his early finan- 
cial successes; and a tur- 
bulent, changing associa- 
tion with FDR. (Mr. War- 
burg left the “Brain Trust” 
in 1933, wrote an anti- 
New Deal bestseller in the 
late 30s but came back to 
serve Roosevelt during 
World War II.) In the 
words of the N. Y. Times 
Book Review, “THE LONG 
Roap Home enriches the 
historical record at a num- 
ber of points; and it is a 
valuable testament of one 
of the engaging and use- 
ful citizens of our time.” 


$5.95 
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tractive woman. Not since Anne Lindbergh’s Gift 
From the Sea have I read essays so swift in trans- 
porting one to a world of privacy and perception. 

Mrs. Burnford has the hardihood of her Scottish 
forebears, and the walking which she did as a 
girl in gumboots throughout the Highlands was a 
sturdy preparation for what she was later to do in 
the Black Forest, the High Pyrenees, and the 
Dinaric Alps of Yugoslavia — and for what she 
does today, at twenty degrees below zero, in moose- 
hide moccasins made by the Swampy Crees of 
northern Saskatchewan, the finest walking boots 
in the world she declares, even though her family 
complains about their “‘kippery” smell when she 
wears them in the house. Many of her expeditions 
are made in company with her friend Susan, 
whose children, like Sheila’s, have reached an age 
which gives mothers more freedom. Susan is a 
painter whose eye as a professional has aptitude 
for variations in color and texture, very helpful 
in their quest for mushrooms in the deep bush. 
Both are gourmet-voyageurs, and the mushroom 
yields which they slice and sauté at day’s end are 
varied and delectable. 

They do their hunting in the company of 
Raimie, Mrs. Burnford’s aging golden retriever, 
who has been their “‘bear-scare” for years, and 
who also has a wonderfully acute nose for mush- 
rooms, though he is likely to paw or sit on a succu- 
lent specimen. Whether she is opening a cabin on 
the day the ice is going out of the lake, or respond- 
ing to her Scottish-inherited inclinations to fish, or 
sounding her duck calls with her rubber decoys off 
in a slough by herself, Mrs. Burnford and her 
shadow, Raimie, transport us to a Canadian ex- 
perience which is almost as much fun to read about 
as it was to live. 


THE SPIRIT TAKES WINGS 


In any writing about race relations the quality 
most difficult of achievement is that of balance. 
In a book like Native Son by Richard Wright, the 
overload of dark hatred and despair threw every- 
thing out of proportion; even the author’s rela- 
tions to his own family were distorted. But in the 
novels of Alan Paton or the short stories of Nadine 
Gordimer, which are no less deeply felt, there is 
balance and a far clearer sense of reality, because in 
each case the writer, however indignant, has set 
himself to interpret the two sides, the white and 
the black. Only the best are capable of striking 
this balance when writing about the peoples of 
Africa, and MARGARET LAURENCE is one of the best. 

A Canadian writer, born in Manitoba in 1926, 
she went with her civil-engineer husband to live in 
Somaliland, where she studied the language and 
began translating Somali folktales and poetry. 
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Then they moved, and in This Side Jordan, her first 
novel, she wrote of the emergence of Ghana. Now, 
in THE TOMMOROW-TAMER (Knopf, $4.95), Mrs. 
Laurence has brought together ten short stories, 
stories of the West Africa she has seen in that time of 
transition when the white authority was leaving 
and the native spirit was struggling against the old 
superstitions and toward a new and risky freedom. 
In the title story she tells of how a bridge was built 
at the ferry village of Owurasu, of how the river 
god was propitiated, and of how Kofi, the leader 
of the young men, is sent to sample the work and 
to learn what the bridge with its humming cables 
might portend for the future. Kofi’s transforma- 
tion as a mechanic’s helper striding lightly over the 
catwalk is the story, but in its telling, through a 
dozen deft disclosures, we have come to know the 
communal life and the old ways that Kofi must 
give up in his new gamble. 

It is Mrs. Laurence’s intent not to take sides, 
and she can pity even when she does not like. So, 
in “The Drummer of All the World” we see an 
idol-breaker of the old school, a missionary driving 
himself and his wife to distraction. But we see 
him through the eyes of his skeptical son and not 
without compassion. There is comedy, bizarre 
and tender, as in “The Perfume Sea” with its 
light-touched account of Mr. Archipelago, the 
hairdresser, and of how he and his assistant, 
Doree, survive after the European ladies have left. 
And in stories like “The Merchant of Heaven” or 
“The Pure Diamond Man” the buoyancy and the 
gratification come not from any victory of one side 
over the other, but from the realization that when 
old chains and old arrogancies have been broken, 
the spirit takes wings. 

NEW WIND IN A DRY LAND (Knopf, $5.95) is Mrs. 
Laurence’s account of her life in Somaliland. Her 
husband’s assignment was to direct the building of 
a series of dams that would provide water during 
the terrible months of drought that periodically 
struck Somaliland, killing stock and the nomadic, 
desert-dwelling Somalis in droves. Inevitably, 
there were collisions between the modern machines 
and the proud, tough tribesmen. 

Mrs. Laurence’s book about the whole enter- 
prise includes a number of matters that have be- 
come standard in books about Africa: scorn of the 
pukka sahib types, rough journeys, strange wild- 
life, misunderstandings with Africans, consciousness 
of the European’s ignorance in the face of a vast, 
unfamiliar, intricate tribal world. I do not mean 
that Mrs. Laurence’s story is derivative or com- 
monplace. She lived in a most stimulating and 
unusual region, and she writes about it extremely 
well, for she is a good observer who contrived to 
remain sympathetic in a climate designed to sour 
the disposition of an angel. 


The Peripatetic Advertiser 


$ A book publisher learns — some- 
times the hard way — to be wary 
of the clamant superlative in his 
AS advertising copy. Every book on 
his list has its own well-defined 
market and since civilization is moving ever 
onward and upward each book deserves to 
acquire readers beyond those boundaries. All 
the same, a superlative glows most brightly 
when set within quotation marks. So the pub- 
lisher stands back, allowing the cool-eyed critic 
to assess the product, remembering only to 
quote him in context and at whatever length 
the budget will allow. 


In the first week of publication the judicious 
phrasemakers said of The Rector of Justin 
by Louis Auchincloss ($4.95) 


“Last year I made the flat statement that I 
considered Louis Auchincloss the best living 
American novelist. The Rector of Justin 
confirms me in that opinion. I don’t think 
any American novelist of his generation has 
matched it either in technique or in content.” 
— J. DONALD ADAMS 


“An extremely fine novel... It gives the full- 
est scope of Auchincloss’s talents of any book 
he has so far written . . . and his 
ear for the moral pitch of hu- 
man relationships has never been 





more acute.” — PAUL PICKREL, 
Harper's 
“The Rector of Justin — smooth as cream 


and as nourishing — is not only the best novel 
that Louis Auchincloss has written, but will 
assuredly have a place among the best Ameri- 
can novels written in the 1960's.” — MAURICE 
DoLBIER, N.Y. Herald Tribune 


6 


. not only a passionately interesting, but 
a spiritually important study of the American 
character of, and for, our time.” — VIRGILIA 
PETERSON, N.Y. Times Book Review 


“The author's finest gift to his 
readers is the clear water of his 
literacy. ... The men and women 
in this book do not study the 
classics; they live and talk them. 
A casual passage of raillery between the rector 
and his wife lights up a dusky corner of a 
story by Henry James; a gibe by a drunken 
virago is silkily edged with a reference to 
‘Clarissa.’ . . . This book is alive with para- 
graphs that catch a reader by the sleeve and 
say, Wait! .. . The Rector of Justin is not 
just a great school story or even a great novel. 
It is a great book.” — Chicago Tribune 





And from the non-fiction table Before the 


Colors Fade: Portrait of a Soldier, George S, 
Patton, Jr. by Fred Ayer, Jr. ($6.00) 


“This beautifully written memoir is the most 
authentic portrait of General Patton I have 


s seen in print. More than a picture 
, d of the general, it is a privileged 


view of the man within his inti- 

mate circle of family and friends.” 

— MARTIN BLUMENSON 
“Anecdotal material . . . enrich the story and 
reveal the general's character as nothing else 
has done.” — New York Times Book Review 
“A new portrait of this bold and free-wheeling 
warrior is presented by his admiring but very 
candid nephew. Fred Ayer, Jr., who for all 
his near-adoration is fully aware of his Uncle 
George’s occasional odd behavior and of his 
frequently outrageous remarks. More, he mani- 
festly enjoys them as fully in recollection as 
his uncle did in their performance and seems 
almost as uninhibited as was the exuberant 
General.” — MARK S. WATSON, Saturday 
Review 
“A most revealing and readable memoir of 
perhaps the most colorful American general 
since Robert E. Lee ... This is no whitewash 
job.” — Chicago Tribune 


Sometimes a book is presented to e= 
the experts in its own special field S A k 
long before the literary critic has Le ~= 
a glimpse of it. This was so with > 
Dying to Smoke by Robert 7 
Osborn and Fred W. Benton, M.D. ($4.95) 
The factual background, made unforgettably 
graphic by our contemporary Daumier, 
Osborn, is a book that the older and the wiser 
may well present to a generation that has so 
much more to lose in the tobacco habit gamble. 


“This book is fair warning — to smokers and 
would-be smokers. I wish ld had a copy in 
1921, to save the two years of agony in giving 
up the habit forty years later.” — BENJAMIN 
Spock, M.D. 

“This is no hysterical, puritanical, fanatical 
diatribe, but an honest, objective condensation 
of scientific fact told with humor and clarity 
and with the unmistakable authority of per- 
sonal knowledge. . . . Escape from the impact 
of the message is impossible. Some readers 
may disagree with the authors, but they will 
not forget what they see.” — RICHARD H. 
OVERHOLT, M.D., Director, Overholt Thoracic 
Clinic 





This at last a publisher’s su- 

perlative — is the most eloquent } 
statement to date of why to stop 

and how to stop smoking. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers 
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In an age when our engines of de- 
struction are so highly developed, it 
is curiously reassuring to look at cer- 
tain figures in history who remind 
us by their lust and cruelty and car- 
nage of how far weve come. 

A new book by E. L. Withers 
titled, innocently enough, Royal 
Blood, was sent to me in manu- 
script for a second reading. This 
calm collection of typed pages 
housed one of the most blood-cur- 
dling chronicles I have ever read. 
The book might easily be subtitled 
grim fairy tales for adults except 
that, heaven help us, they are his- 
tory, not fantasy. In nicely man- 
nered chapters, Withers leads us 
through a gorious procession of mur- 
derers and maniacs, perverts and 
monsters, all of whom occupied one 
throne or another. 

From Caligula and Nero through 
he charming group called the Bor- 
sias, Withers traces a river of red 
imong the titled. He gives politics 
cant notice, concentrating instead 
m groaning board and groaning 
ved. But he is obviously familiar 
vith all aspects of the lineages and 
ie treads the gory ground with 
tyle. 

There is a knowledgeable primer 
1 poisons in Lucrezia’s story, an 
ibelievable study in the ability of 
ople to overlook outrage in the 
count of Ivan the Terrible, a bare- 
credible narrative of incest and 
ragery in the chapters on Pope 
xander VI, Catherine de Medici, 
Catherine the Great. 

would require Robert Graves to 
e a proper description of Royal 
d. But I can say that there is 
int in looking backward into the 
ite lives and deaths of kings, 
ns, and despots, our noble an- 


AL. Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Blood: Gory Path to the 
> ($4.50) by E. L. Withers is 
ed by Doubleday & Com- 
1c., 277 Park Ave, N.Y. 17, 
pies are available at your 
kseller, including any of the 
leday Book Shops, one of 
located at 19190 Livernois 


troi t, Mich, 





















BOOKSHELF 


THE ATLANTIC 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


Since letters never represent more 
than a part of the writer’s life, se- 
lected letters are necessarily a frag- 
ment of a fragment, more or less 


LETTERS OF ROBERT FROST (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, $10.00) are 
extremely tantalizing because, de- 
spite the careful editing of Frost’s 
old friend and official biographer, 
LAWRANCE THOMPSON, they raise as 
many questions as they answer. Mr. 
Thompson refers, for instance, to 
Frosts ‘‘destructive and suicidal 
tendencies, particularly when crises 
drove him to violent outbursts of 
rage.” Nothing in the letters indi- 
cates that Frost’s temper re- 
markable. He could be waspish 
about Ezra Pound, whom he never 
quite liked, although he acknowl- 
edged Pound’s services to poetry and, 
however clumsily, to Frost himself. 
He could roar against fate or com- 
pose a sizzling diatribe against the 
academic landlady who accused him 
of damaging a chamber pot. He 
could pass along gossip with an air of 
perfect innocence, making sure that 
information discreditable to an en- 
emy went where it would do the 
greatest possible damage. 

Well — who doesn’t? Except un- 
fortunates who can’t write. 

Frost could write, although he had 
reason for the prayer “May God 
amend my spelling.” His letters are 
beautiful examples of idiomatic, con- 
versational prose which looks as easy 
and simple as a boiled egg. But try 
to revise one of his sentences to get 
the same meaning and emotional 
tone with other words, and the casual 
surface is discovered to be a fraud 
disguising a most precise, calculated 
| rhetorical structure. It seems un- 
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tantalizing according to the interest | 
of the invisible whole. THE SELECTED | 
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V. S. PRITCHETT’S 
highly diverting 
investigation of places 
and people on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain 


aN SIVE 
TRAVELLER 


The author of The Spanish Temper pre- 
sents a fresh and zestful new picture of 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
PoLAND 

HUNGARY 
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$4.95 «now at better 
bookstores 
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Sketches 

of the author’s 
life in Paris 

in the Twenties 


A MOVEABLE 
FEAST 


$4.95 at all bookstores 
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likely that a fit of rage, or any other | 
unconsidered emotion, could ever 
have controlled the writing of such 
letters. 

Like any civilized correspondent, 
Frost adjusted his manner as well as 
his subject matter to his audience, 
with the result that his opinions are 
not always consistent. Perhaps, as 
his editor suggests, they were not) 








consistent anyway, but Frost seems 

to have been amiably willing to iii adi 

lambs of his acquaintance. He is 

quite consistent on two points: the 

to reticence. ne 
His opinions cover a great range YO U ET S 

of subjects and are invariably intelli- Cao” F 


temper the wind to certain shorn j 
DZ \ tlantic 

importance of poetry and the right | 

gent. This is, I think, the most strik- S H 0 U iD f 77. 

ing impression produced by these THIRD 


letters — the extreme acuteness of MEW INTERNATIONAL 
understanding that Frost was able to OWN 2e oo OUTIONARY 
apply to any topic that caught his j d ~Q] 


attention. His conclusions were often 
unorthodox, or mischievously dis- 
torted to stimulate his friends’ wits, 
or put in fanciful, burlesque terms to 
conceal his own feelings, but they 
were never frivolous or foolish. This 
condition is by no means something 
to count on among authors, who 
are subject to blind spots like other 
people. 

The book includes a number of 
letters to Frost, which is an excellent 
device for setting the poet’s ideas in| 
their original context, and brief in- | 
terpolations in which the editor tells 


where Frost was living during a par- T .the new 


ticular period, how he was employed, 
and what was going on amons hS MERRIAM-WEBSTER UNABRIDG 
relatives. It is on affairs within the ED 


family that Frost’s letters are notice-| It?s the only dictionary that puts you in full command 


ably unsatisfactory, through no fault 


of his. He could hardly be expected of the new wor ~ . : 
to acts pages of domestic detail and i ds, nawe meanings in SCIENCE, technology, 


financial difficulty to literary friends and today’s English language in general 


who no doubt had problems of their ' : 

j C ; he T i “2 In recent years the English language or stationery store. It is recognized as 
eye. “oniequenty, SS aaa has changed tremendously. Your every- the final word authority by the U. S. 
is that Frost never foresaw disaster| day language. And the language of the Government Printing Office, by federal 
until it struck, yet his account of his} arts, science, business, and the pro- and state courts of law. 


son’s suicide, beginning bluntly, “I ag he 
| n your position you need to keep up 


took the wrong way with him,” indi- with these changes. And the way to g 
cates that he had known something | do it — the only way — is to get the a Wevuam-Websler 
was seriously wrong with Carol. new Merriam-Webster Unabridged: Pa 

There was. in fact, a great deal Websters Third New International +e FREE BOOKLET — just mail coupon èe 





To be sure you're right... insist on 
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; . Dictionary ° 
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THE AGE OF ANXIETY 


is not ours alone. In FEUDAL 
SOCIETY, the late celebrated 
French historian, Mare 
Bloch, wrote this about the 
temper of feudal times: 


‘ 


‘<. . behind all social life 
there was a background of 
the primitive, of submission 
to uncontrollable forces, of 
unrelieved physical con- 
tracts ... 


“Among so many prema- 
ture deaths, a large number 
were due to the great epi- 
demics which descended 
frequently upon a humanity 
ill-equipped to combat them. 
Added to the constant acts of 
violence these disasters gave 
life a quality of perpetual in- 
security. This was probably 
one of the principal reasons 
for the emotional instability 
so characteristic of the 
feudalera... 


“The despairs, the rages, 
the impulsive acts, the sud- 
den revulsions of feeling 
present great difficulties to 
historians who are instinc- 
tively disposed to reconstruct 
the past in terms of the ra- 
tional. But the irrational is 
an important element in all 
history.” 


FEUDAL SOCIETY combines 
all elements of history — so- 
cial, economic, cultural. 
Geoffrey Barraclough called 
it, in The Observer, “the 
anatomy of an age.” It is, he 
writes: “fone of those rare 
impeccable books of scholar- 
ship (superbly translated by 
L. A. Manyon) which no in- 
telligent person could pos- 
sibly read without pleasure 
and interest and excitement.” 


FEUDAL SOCIETY has now 
been added to the distin- 
guished list of Phoenix 
Paperbacks. 


Two vols. ea. $1.95 
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any life should be lived. | 
‘ural that the letters do not tell what # 


to tell something of the material 











urban circumstances is not the same 








quently mentioned as not well and|¥ 
on more than one occasion is out of 4 
action with what Frost calls “ner- | | 
vous collapse.” 

There is no clue in the letters to! $ 
how much of this was bad luck and | £ 
how much the result of interacting d 
physiological and psychological mor- | i 
bidities among the members of 4 
Frost’s family. In one moment of) ¢ 
misery, Frost wrote, “All this sick- | @ 
ness and scatteration of the family | % 
is our fault and not our misfortune 





The chilling history 
of a small band 
of willful men 
who killed their king 


The Saturday Review has hailed 
C. V. Wedgwood as “the best 
historian to read ... on the epoch 
of Charles I and Cromwell.” 
With the immediacy of an eye- 
witness report, she now recreates 
Frost himself could not know with one of the darkest dramas in 


any certainty, but Mr. Thompson’s | anede beurre Ie ee 
comments might have thrown a few % divinely anointed. and a fore. 


glimmers of light if he had seen fit. ® dable commoner, divinely 
inspired. Illustrated $5.95 


A COFFIN FOR 
KING CHARLES 


by C. V. WEDGWOOD 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY = 
s ig Men E See a 














ing when we knew we were well 
off,” but later he repudiated any f 
claim to positive knowledge of how 
It is nat- § 


conditions in which the Frosts lived. 
“Nervous collapse”? in comfortable 


thing as nervous collapse on a farm 
without running water or kindred 
conveniences. I have no idea what 
any of Frost’s farms were like, and 
without this information, there is no |% 
knowing whether Mrs. Frost was, 
nervous or simply overworked. | 
I would not complain of Mr. 
Thompson’s failure to provide a de- | 
tailed background for the letters if he | 
himself, in his introduction to the 
book, had not invited ‘‘any thought- Daa A 
ful and imaginative reader to ‘roll his 5330 Harroun Rd., Sylvania, Ohio 
own’ biography of Robert Frost.” ee Rodis 
The facts presented do not warrant 
any such undertaking. 
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You name it—we find it! 
Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003.A Beverly Hills, Calif, 


AMERICA 
WOULD FLUNK 


if our colleges failed 


Our leadership depends on 
brainpower. But how far can 
we go if higher education is 
neglected? Our colleges need 
more classrooms, facilities and 
professors—now. College is 
America’s best friend. Give to 
the college of your choice. 


VOICE FROM LIMBO 





As a contrast to the wide-ranging, 
outspoken Frost letters, there is 
ISAAC BABEL: THE LONELY YEARS 
(Farrar, Straus, $6.75), a volume of 
unpublished stories and of letters 
written by Babel in Russia to his 
mother, sister, and wife, who were 
scattered about Belgium and France. 
The stories are few, good, and much 
like Babel’s published work. The 
letters run from 1925 to 1939. The 
collection has been edited by his 
daughter, NATHALIE BABEL. 

In 1925, Babel was a popular and 
well-regarded Soviet author. In 
1939, after years of publishing al- 
most nothing, he was abruptly ar- 
rested and disappeared into a silence 
from which no report has ever 
emerged except the terse, long-de- 








If you want to know what the college 
crisis means to you, write for a free book- 
let to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, 
Times Square Station, New York 36, N.Y. 
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layed announcement of his death. 
Presumably he was executed, but 
how and on what charge remains un- 
known. 

Throughout the fourteen-year pe- 
riod of separation from his family, 
Babel wrote faithfully to his women- 
folk abroad. He sent advice and 
money, reported the doings of old 
friends and an army of kinsmen, 
prattled the kind of family jokes that 
no amount of explanation can make 
funny to an outsider, and told abso- 
lutely nothing of what was going on 
in Russia. Neither did he tell much 
about his work, for he was unable to 
write anything that satisfied him. 
Occasionally he appealed to his wife 
to come home — it seems never to 
have been admitted that she had in 
fact left him for good — and com- 
plained because she paid no at- 
tention. 

Babel was an accomplished au- 
thor, an artist of distinction. It. 
would be daft to take these letters | 
as any sort of measure of his abilities | 
or any indication of his opinions or 
feelings. I doubt that it is safe to 
assume his absolute sincerity even on 
the nonpolitical topics, which fill up 
most of the space not given to family 
news. If he couldn’t afford to men- 
tion the latest political purge, could 
he afford to speak frankly of any- 
thing? Who knows what a suspicious 
censor might make of the most inno- 
cent reference? 

Thanks to the eye of Big Brother 
watching Babel, the ultimate effect 
of this author’s correspondence is 
that of a voice from limbo, crying 
irrelevancies. 





THE DEEP SEA 


C. P. Ipyii, professor of marine 
science at the University of Miami, 
has written a book about the deep 
sea, calling it aByss (Crowell, $6.95). 
Because the author has thought it 
necessary to explain the origin of the 
sea, his first fifty pages are slow 
going — a compendium of geolo- 
gists’ speculations well peppered 
with scholarly reservations and qual- 
ifications. ‘The upshot of all this is, 
one does not learn about the origin 
of the sea from Mr. Idyll, because 
neither he nor any other scientist 
knows for sure how all that water 
came to be where it is. 

Regardless of history, the sea is 
there, it is deep, and things live in it. 
On these points, Mr. Idyll has some 
definite information, and once he 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
NOVEL AWARD 
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A TALENT SEARCH 
FOR A WRITER WITH A 


$210,000 NOVEL 


First publication in McCall’s Magazine. A 
motion picture contract with Embassy Pictures Corp. 
Book publication by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Paperback 
reprint publication by Fawcett World Library. 


We are offering this unprece- 
dented award — the largest lit- 
erary prize current, with unique 
guarantees of publication — to 
develop new interest in the 
novel among both readers and 
writers. We believe in the value 
and future of the novel both as 
an art form and a universal 
form of entertainment. We ex- 
pect to give the winning novel- 
ist and his work the world’s 
largest possible audience, 
through magazine serialization, 
book and reprint publication 
and film production. 


Any writer, whether previously 
published or not, is eligible. 
There is no restriction on sub- 
ject matter or locale. Any orig- 
inal, unpublished novel in the 
English language is eligible. 
Manuscripts should be typed, 
double space, and consist of at 
least 65,000 words. 


The $210,000 award money rep- 
resents payment of (1) $100,000 
by Embassy Pictures Corp. for 
worldwide motion picture, TV 
and radio rights; (2) $50,000 


by McCall’s Magazine for 
worldwide serial rights in all 
languages; (3) $30,000 by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons as an advance 
against earnings from North 
American and open-market 
English-language book rights; 
(4) $30,000 by Fawcett World 
Library as an advance against 
the author’s share of earnings 
from English-language paper- 
back reprint publication in 
North America and the open 
market. Any additional earn- 
ings will be paid as accumu- 
lated. 


To enter: All submissions must 
be received not later than July 
1, 1965. Manuscripts will be 
judged by the story editors of 
the four sponsoring organiza- 
tions; their decision is final. All 
manuscripts must be accompa- 
nied by the official Interna- 
tional Novel Award Entry 
form. For complete prospectus 
and official entry form, write to 
International Novel Award, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 200 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
10016, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS » FAWCETT WORLD LIBRARY 


MecCALL’S MAGAZINE » 
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...not a daily 
newspaper... 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


is an entirely new kind 
of weekly news publication 
for the entire family 


i peat Bag of families are now getting more 
information and reading pleasure from 
an entirely new kind of iiews publication. 

The National Observer is not a daily 
newspaper. It’s not a magazine. It’s a na- 
tional news weekly in newspaper format— 
with the perspective of a weekly magazine, 
the speed of publication and solid reading 
enjoyment of a topnotch newspaper, plus 
many unique qualities all its own. 

The Observer will keep your whole family 
informed—quickly, clearly, quietly, without 
bias, sensationalism, or scare headlines— 
about national and world affairs, the arts 
and sciences, books, entertainment, sports, 
travel, education. Everything from secret 
Strategy meetings of civil rights leaders to 
the trend toward a 3-semester school year. 
Houseboat vacations. Religion in the fac- 
tory. Buried Nazi treasure. The Russian 
farm problem. G.O.P. gains in the South. 

You get not just one major “cover story,” 
but 5 or 6. More than 50 sparkling photos. 
Columns on bridge, health, cooking, Wash- 
ington, business. A weekly news quiz. Even 
a crossword puzzle. All in 18 to 32 full-size 
newspaper pages of The Observer’s own 
special crisp-white newsprint. 

Imagine what news like this can mean to 


your family. You'll have more to talk about | 


at the dinner table... at business luncheons, 
civic and club meetings. Why not try it? 
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Use this coupon to order 
the next 25 issues for only $267 
(less than 11¢ a copy). 


Thaťs barely more than 


-- HALF PRICE --; 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER AM-116 l 
1015 14th St. N. W. | 
Washington, D.C. 20005 | 

Please send me The National Observer for | 
the next 25 weeks and bill me at the special f 
Second Anniversary price of $2.67. 
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starts rolling out the catalogue of 
fish, currents, migrations, and dis- 
coveries, Abyss becomes engaging 
reading. The text is not purely ich- 
thyological. ‘The author throws in 
bits of history and takes time to dis- 
cuss the revulsion aroused in most 
observers, even sober scientists, by 
octopuses, and to consider the reason 
for it. He admits to an interest in 
sea serpents. He describes a forest 
of luminescent polyps activated by 
the passage of a fish and setting acres 


of sea bottom alight with cold rain- 


bow fires. ‘The desire to see this 
glorious display would be irresistible 
if one did not notice that Mr. Idyll 
has never seen it himself; he is imag- 
ining, vividly and persuasively, the 
whole entrancing picture. 

There is no suggestion that every- 
thing in the book arises from the 
author’s personal study. Mr. Idyll 
has assembled a great pile of infor- 
mation about life in the deep sea, 
and explains carefully where his 
facts come from, 


good story, exactly how. There is an 
appendix listing books for readers 
who wish to follow the subject fur- 
ther. Although Mr. Idyll is no great 
stylist, he is eloquent on the need for 
continued study of the deep sea, 
which he considers, with under- 
standable bias and for very convinc- 
ing reasons, far more important than 
exploration of the moon. 


PRISONER OF THE PERVERSE 


CHRISTOPHER [SHERWOOD’S A SIN- 
GLE MAN (Simon and_ Schuster, 
$4.00) is a grim, witty novel about 
an aging homosexual professor of 
literature and his battle with the 
George is English, 
long settled in California, where his 
accent has proved a decided social 
and professional asset. His house- 
mate and lover, a man considerably 
younger, has recently been killed in 
a car smash, leaving George stranded 
in heterosexual, child-infested sub- 


urbia. Mention of his genuine, pain- 


ful grief is so unthinkable in these 
surroundings that George has ar- 
ranged a deception, telling his 
neighbors and his university col- 


leagues that Jim has gone East for 
|a long visit. 


This odd, unnecessary maneuver 
is typical of George’s whole life, 
which has been a succession of eva- 
sions, deceits, fears, and grudges, all 
controlled by his unacceptable erotic 
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who discovered | 
them, and sometimes, if it makes a | 





The House S A \ 
and the Life \\ \ $ 
a Family Built \ \ 


Together on the PR 


Coast Hoots 
in the Rock! 


by CHARLES CHILD 


An amazing and wholly delight- 
ful story of twentieth-century 
pioneering on the Maine coast, 
by a sophisticated artist in 
words and line.” — PRISCILLA 
and SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 







€SIt’s essence of Maine — lob- 
sters, islands, cold ocean — plus 
a Swiss Family Robinson com- 
plete with power saws and a 
bonus of heavenly drawings, 
The Child family went right out 
and did most of the things peo- 
ple daydream about and never 
lift a finger to do.” 
— Avis DE Voto 


With 50 drawings by the author. $6.75 
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A first priority in the 
“war on poverty” 


_ NIGHT COMES TO 
THE CUMBERLANDS 


A Biography of 
a Depressed Area 


By HARRY M. CAUDILL 


“The story of how the rich and 
beautiful land of the Cumber- 
land Plateau was changed into 
an ugly, poverty-ridden place 
of desolation, peopled mainly 
by the broken in spirit and 
body. One hopes that NIGHT 
COMES TO THE CUMBER- 
LANDS will be widely read.” 
—N.Y.: Times Book Review. 
Illustrated. $6.75 
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habits. George is a prisoner of his 
perverse physical appetites; Mr. Ish- 
erwood constantly describes him in 
terms of purely physical functions, 
and George thinks of his body as an 
alien structure over which he has only 
nominal control. The creature’s 
illegal tastes cause George much 
danger and difficulty. The problem 
of finding a new partner, for in- 
stance, is going to involve far more 
wariness and diplomacy than is ever 
required of a man courting a woman. 

Not that George longs to be nor- 
mal. He despises normal men and 
hates women with real fury, although 
the only friend he has is a hard- 
drinking divorcée. George merely 
wants to be left alone to go his own 
way with his own kind, and the 
ironic truth is that he has been per- 
mitted to do just that. George’s sub- 
urban neighbors avoid him but pay 
him no real attention. In the aca- 
demic circles where he works, no- 
body is likely to be concerned about 
his peculiarities unless he is fool 
enough to assault a schoolboy in 
broad daylight. It is George who 
makes his own persecution, worries 
about the opinions of people who 
hardly know he exists, lies without 
need, and runs from imaginary ene- | 
mies. George appears to be no great | 
shakes as a teacher, but he is whole- 
heartedly dedicated to the profession 
of homosexuality. 

Mr. Isherwood is agreeably un- 
sentimental about his hero from the 
moment he sets George before a mir- 
ror to see what ‘‘isn’t so much a face | 
as the expression of a predicament.” 
Mr. Isherwood does not suggest that 
George would be a brighter and 
better man if his tastes were either 
normal or legal. The question is 
much more basic. George is not a 
man, in the sense of being a true 
individual, at all. In every circum- 
stance, he is first of all a member of a 
deviant minority, and both George 
and his creator find this a boring and 
hampering condition. But Mr. Ish- 
erwood has made the description of 
it very interesting, part funny, part 
melancholy, and inoffensive through 
the matter-of-fact acceptance of 
George as part of the way of the 
world. 





STRANGER ABROAD 


THE OFFENSIVE TRAVELLER (Knopf, 
$4.95) is V. S. PRITCHETT’S title for 
his recollections of a trip, or trips, 
through Czechoslovakia, Poland, 











































You see her walking down the street 
...and you wonder about her. 

She isn’t fashionably dressed like 
other women. She wears no lipstick, 
no makeup, no high heels or nylons. 
Instead of a “perky” hat her head is 
covered by a hood and veil. Her dress 
is a billowing, full-length habit that 
bears little resemblance to feminine 
fashions. 

And as she passes by, you realize 
that here is a woman different from 
others not only in dress... but in her 
entire way of life. Here is one who 
has deliberately turned her back upon 
the worldly pleasures which other 
women seek and enjoy. And perhaps 
you wonder why a woman should give 
up all this to become a Catholic nun. 

Is it because she is afraid to face the 
world and its responsibilities? Is it 
because she lacks talents that other 
women possess and therefore seeks 
shelter in the convent? Is she devoid 
of maternal instinct? Or does she 
choose the life of a nun because she 
thinks it is easier and more secure than 
life in a world of fluctuating economic 
conditions? 

No—a nun who will knock at your 
door asking for alms sor the poor sure- 
ly is not afraid of the world. A Cath- 
olic sister competent to teach in a 
school...and often highly gifted in 
the arts and languages... is surely not 
lacking in talents. Nor can anyone who 
has seen a Catholic nun mothering the 
sick in a hospital believe that she is 
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Please send me Free Pamphlet entitled “What Makes a Woman Choose Such a Life?” 
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INFORMATION BUREAU 
3473 SOUTH GRAND, ST. LOUIS, MO. 63118 


What Makes a Woman 
CHOOSE SUCH A LIFE? 


lacking in the maternal instinct. 


What is it, then, that prompts a 
woman to turn her back upon the 
pleasures and luxuries of the world for 
a life of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence? How is it that hundreds of thou- 
sands of women do this...many of 
them coming from well-to-do families 
which could supply their every need 
and wish? What is the spark that fires 
their zeal for God, and for humanity? 


The answer is, of course, that the 
heart of a nun is filled with the desire 
to serve God. And that desire is the 
product of her Catholic Faith. If you 
doubt the compelling power of Cath- 
olic belief, remember this fact... the 
Catholic Church is the only institution 
on earth having large numbers of such 
consecrated women who devote their 
lives to the work of Christ in schools, 
hospitals, orphanages and old peoples’ 
homes, and among the poor and sick 
in every land. 


Perhaps you would not or could not 
become a nun, or a priest, or a religious 
of the Catholic Church. Perhaps you 
would not even want to be a Catholic. 
But you should inform yourself con- 
cerning the teachings and beliefs of 
the Church which can inspire such 
magnificent sacrifice and service. 


If you would like to know more 
about the Catholic nuns, write today 
for free Pamphlet No. B-25. It will be 
sent immediately; nobody will call 
on you. 
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Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania, Spain, 
Turkey, and Iran. This is a terrible 
lot of territory for one book, but the 
author does not dig deeply in any 
of it and so proceeds without delay 


L YE = =, along his route. 
Exuberant essays rrr Mr. Pritchett is a tolerant traveler 


with a sharp eye for the shape of a 
about life under the sky landscape or a town and a kindly 


by the celebrated author _ k | cear for the opinions of the locals. 
of THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY ) 


— R 











Iran, where everybody is talkative, 
stronghold of a Communist doctrine 
ka THE FIELDS OF NOON 
— smugness of his Romanian guides (he 
English stream, of friendships, animal or fair man; reluctantly but honestly 
Sheila Burnford writes of these elegant far beyond the call of 
that is uniquely her It would be unreasonable to look 
LITTLE, BROWN ° Boston a what a traveler may expect to find in 
r 
ion. If the chapter on Czechoslo- 
and refuses, although courteously, 
going Mr. Pritchett call himself an 
not refuse to drink the water; I do 
a foreign language of being a thief. 
treasure hunting at the bottom of the sea | ellers are the hypochondriacs of mo- 
Island. I do not complain of the lack 
This is the story of one of the most remarkable treasure (thing, of course, does annoy me: 
more than three thousand years ago. In THE Lost SHIPS |itants I am as obliging as a Portu- 
fessors through two summers of exciting undersea represent that ancient enemy of all 
delicate store of antiquities, the reader participates in a This is true as well as amusing, 
i $6.75 i ea 7 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book and ‘Turks instead of confining it, 


This equipment serves him well in 
(or Poland, where debate is like 
E a F” breathing, but severely limits his dis- 
eC] d i | T] } OT | F coveries in a place like Romania. 
rigid beyond discussion. Mr. Pritch- 
ett was annoyed by the political 
Of memorable walks in Scotland and the o T was annoyed at being saddled with a 
high Pyrenees, of “guddling” for trout in an fie guide in the first place), but he is a 
human, of the simple pleasures of life in the he reports that Romania has style, 
out-of-doors — in THE FIELDS OF NOON, that the buildings and the people are 
experiences with enthusiasm, eloquence Communist duty, and that the food 
and a profound love of life is superb. 

An Atlantic own. $4.50 for profound revelations in this book. 
Monthly Press Book Mr. Pritchett is simply describing 
Warsaw or Teheran, and he does 
this in a gentle, unpretentious fash- 
| vakia is a bit dull, it is because Mr. 
Pritchett thought the country dull 

to lie about it. 

Why, then, does the honest, easy- 
offensive traveler? He repudiates the 
usual bad habits of the breed. “I do 
not see bacteria everywhere. . . . I 
do not suspect everyone who speaks 
I do not scream that I cannot get a 
| good steak in Morocco — steak trav- 

a ‘tion — a decent haggis in Naples, or 
The Lost Ships an edible chop suey on Ascension 
of Night Life in English villages or 
by Peter Throckmorton the absence of thatch in Ohio. One 
hunts ever launched: the quest for a Bronze Age ship, other tourists. . .. To the inhab- 
sunk in sixteen fathoms of water off the Turkish coast 
the reader accompanies Peter Throckmorton and his | SUese. By ‘being offensive’ I mean 
expedition of Turkish sponge divers and university pro- | that I travel, therefore I offend. I 
exploration. With their exhilaration at finally locating NS 39 
the oldest known ship, and their experiences raising the communities: the stranger. 
success story that is unique in the annals of exploration |and I wish that Mr. Pritchett had 
and high adventure. Illustrated with 76 photographs. applied wit of this sort to Bulgarians 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY so very politely, to his own affairs. 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


A LETTER TO MYSELF (Farrar, 
Straus, $4.95) by Francorse MAL- 
LET-JORIS is a leisurely extended 
essay in which the French novelist 
meditates on the conditions of her 
life and art. She is trying to decide 
why she writes at all and finally ad- 
mits that she does not know, but on 
the way to this conclusion she discuss- 
es publishers, literary friends, critics, 
publicity, and life in the country 
with an amusing mixture of good 
humor and savagery. 

Somewhat by accident, PETER 
THROCKMORTON, an impassioned 
diver, became an important part 
of an expedition sent by the Ameri- 
can Council of Underwater Archae- 
ology and the University of Penn- 
sylvania to the south coast of Turkey. 
Off Cape Gelidonya the expedition 
found and studied the wreckage of a 
Bronze-Age ship, the oldest ship yet 
recovered from the past. It was an 
accident in that Mr. Throckmorton 
was not an archaeologist, but no 
accident at all in that he had been 
prowling around for months with the 
Turkish sponge fishermen and knew 
where old ships were to be found. 
His account of the adventure, THE 
LOST SHIPS (Atlantic—Little, Brown, 
$6.95), is a continuously fascinating 
saga of dealings with Turkish fisher- 
men, contention with wind and sea 
and lack of fresh water, and strug- 
gles with the neurotic vacillations of 
the Turkish port authorities at 
Bodrum, who seem to have been 
quite mad. Provincial Turkish of- 
ficials generally strike Westerners as 
mad, I believe; there is probably 
some failure of communication be- 
tween the two groups. Actually, only 
about a third of the book is devoted 
to the formal expedition. The first 
and larger section describes Mr. 
Throckmorton’s life in the decaying 
port of Bodrum and on the sponge 
boats, and it is full of strange tales 
of diving accidents, old seaside leg- 
ends, funny and horrible events. 

Retired from colonizing Virginia 
and mapping New England, Captain 
John Smith wrote his memoirs, 
probably in the hope of arousing 
further interest in the New World 
and some sort of commission for 
himself. He was a naive author, and 


described his youthful service in the 
Transylvanian wars with such swash- 
buckling confusion that generations 
of historians have called him a liar. 
Putte L. BARBOUR is not the first to 
suspect that Smith was as truthful 
as most old soldiers, but he has done 
a particularly thorough piece of 
defense and rehabilitation in THE 
THREE WORLDS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 
SMITH (Houghton Mifflin, $7.50). 
The explanation of the weird names 
and weirder geography in Smith’s 
memoirs turns out to be simple and 
reasonable: he knew no German and 
spelled by ear. On the New World 
his narrative was always treated 
with more respect, and here Mr. 
Barbour has not been required to do 
elaborate linguistic detective work. 
Instead, he has tried to figure out 
who really financed the Jamestown 
colony, and cannot get beyond prob- 
abilities. This life of Smith is careful 
and complete but lifeless; neither 
Smith nor anybody else ever record- 
ed anything distinctive about the 
man, and his character eludes re- 
search. Smith remains an abstract 
figure, a symbol of the explorer and 
colonial organizer, a type but not a 
person. 

THE BEAR WENT OVER THE MOUN- 
TAIN (Macmillan, $6.95) is an an- 
thology of ‘“‘tall tales of American 
animals,” collected and edited by 
Rospert B. Downs, dean of library 
administration at the University of 
Illinois. There is absolutely no rea- 
son on earth for this book except 
that about half of it is prostratingly 
funny. 

In STALKING THE BLUE-EYED SCAL- 
LOP (McKay, $4.95), EUELL GIBBONS, 
who did an attractive book on how 
to find, cook, and eat wild plants, 
pays a similar compliment to the 
creatures of the seashore. The book 
contains much exotic information: 
the octopus uses stones as tools, and 
the geoduck clam is to be hunted only 
at midnight “‘two days after the full 
of the Mad Moon.” Mr. Gibbons’ 
recipes sometimes assume that the 
reader is already an adept seafood 
cook (see his reckless instructions for 
oyster stew), but his principles are 
reliable. ‘‘At one time I added such 
things as chopped parsley, minced 
onion, chopped peppers, chopped 
celery, bread crumbs and other 
things to my Crab Cakes, but by 
experimenting I gradually made the 
amazing discovery that Crab Cakes 
are much better when made of 
crab.” 
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Webster's 
Seventh 
New Collegiate 
Dictionary 








Start the school year righ 
with this new 


PROVEN AID Ti 
BETTER GRADE. 


WEBSTER’S SEVENTH NE' 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONAF 


Take it from teachers, a good vocal 
lary shows: in the way you listen, re; 
write, talk. Jt shows in your grades! 


So get today’s new Merriam-Webs 
— with 20,000 new words and n 
meanings not found in earlier editio 

It’s required or recommended at 
schools and colleges everywhere 

Webster’s Seventh is the only de 
dictionary based on the famous ni 
Merriam-Webster Unabridged — fir 
word authority of the U. S. Governme 
Printing Office and our courts of law. 


This brand-new Merriam-Webster 
also the only “Webster” that includes t 
scientific names for plants and anime 
rules for both spelling and punctuatic 


Get this proven aid to better grac 


jacket. Only $5.75 — indexed $6.75 .- 
at department, book, stationery stores. 


today. Look for the familiar bright 1 


Insist on this trademark... 


Mevuan-Webste 


REG U S PAT OFF. 


Since 1847 
the leading name in dictionaries 


© G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ©4110 
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A BRAND-NEW FOUR-RECORD ALBUM—NOT AVAILABLE IN STORES 





Fifty-Seven Folk Songs 
& Ballads 


ox AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS FOLK SINGERS 
SENT FOR TEN DAYS’ LISTENING 
WITH PRIVILEGE OF RETURN 


MONAURAL: $11.95 «© STEREO: $13.95 


(Plus a small mailing charge in each case) 


AMERICAN FOLK SINGERS 
AND BALLADEERS 


- Traditional Songs and Ballads «Folk Hymns and 
Spirituals x Blues, Bluegrass and Country IViusic 


“BY THE PEOPLE WHO KNOW THEM BEST, LOVE 
THEM BEST, AND SING THEM BEST”—JOHN M. CONLY 


\ 7 
















The usual list prices of an album of comparable quality 
and content are: Monaural $19.92 * Stereo $23.92 


PLEASE NOTE: All orders will be billed in two install- 
ments; that is, half the total charge (plus postage 
and handling) will be billed with the album, and 
the remainder a month later. If you prefer, you 
may pay in full when you receive your album. 


JOAN BAEZ 
Barbara Allen 
Silver Dagger 
Mary Hamilton 


ODETTA 

Midnight Special 
Boll Weevil 

I Know Where I’m 


Bye, Baby, Bye 

When the Stars 
Begin to Fall 

The Banks of 


A PRACTICAL AND ENJOY- 
ABLE EXTRA...all the words 


of all the songs are included 


Babe, I’m Gonna Goin’ Marble = p Saara orir 

; i TIN. along wi compre ensive 

Leave You Special Delivery My Ramblin Boy notes about their sources, 
Matty Groves Blues HEDY WEST history and background. 


Devilish Mary 

If I Had a Hammer 
Hold On 
Sometimes I Feel 


The Brown Girl x 
Cotton Mill Girls Sa 


NEWPORT FOLK FESTIVAL 


ERIK DARLING 
True Religion 
Woody Knows 


Nothing Like a Motherless 

+8 EA i Child - CLARENCE “TOM” ASHLEY, CLINT HOWARD, MISSISSIPPI JOHN HURT 
EOR YAY NV AY FRED PRICE and DOC WATSON See, See, Rider 

JACK ELLIOTT eee SINGERS The Old Account Was Settled Long Ago Stack O’Lee 


IAN and SYLVIA 


Un Canadien Errant 


BESSIE JONES, JOHN DAVIS and 


Roving Gambler 
Diamond Joe 


IAN and SYLVIA 


CLARENCE “TOM” ASHLEY, CLINT HOWARD, 
FRED PRICE, JEAN RITCHIE, DOC WATSON 


Amazing Grace 


Houston Special 
I’ve Been Working 
on the Railroad 


When First Unto 
This Country 
V'la l’bon vent 


MIKE SEEGER 
Little Moses 
Young McAfee on 


MAYBELLE CARTER 


The Storms Are on the Ocean 


LESTER FLATT, EARL SCRUGGS and the 


THE GEORGIA SEA ISLAND SINGERS 
My God Is a Rock 
in the Weary Land 


ox Rider THE WEAVERS Salty Dog Blues Ons NPE MONS yee 

Ella Speed Woke Up This Jimmy Brown the Newsboy DOC WATSON 

Fhe Greenwood Morning SAM HINTON ide Oretek Girl 
Side Below the Gallows Starving to Death on a P 


Jesus Met the 
Woman at the 
Well 


Tree 


OME TIME AGO, The Classics 

Record Library, a Division of 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 
set out to assemble a representa- 
tive collection of folk music 
sung by the finest folk artists of 
our day. The Vanguard Record- 
ing Society gave us carte blanche 
to select the best performances 
available from their wealth of 
recorded music. We were also 
permitted to draw upon their 
collection of performances re- 
corded at the famous New- 
port Folk Festival last summer. 


A-Walkin’ and 
A-Talkin’ 


Government Claim 
I’m Just a Damyankee 


I Had a Bird 


DOC WATSON with CLINT HOWARD 
and FRED PRICE 
"Way Downtown 





The result is an album of au- 
thentic songs and ballads—folk 
music that is “perhaps the most 
endlessly enjoyable art there is,” 
according to music critic John 
M. Conly. Because this brand- 
new album is available only 
through The Classics Record Li- 
brary and not sold through retail 
stores, the Book-of-the-Month 
Club is permitting interested col- 
lectors to listen to the records at 
home and, if not fully satisfied, 
to return the album to the Club 
within ten days, without charge. 


THE CLASSICS RECORD LIBRARY 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Pas send me an album of AMERICAN FOLK SINGERS AND BAL- 
LADEERS in the regular LP (monaural) version, and bill me at 
the special price of $11.95, plus postage and handling. This is 
payable in two equal monthly installments. If I wish I may re- 
turn the album within ten days and be under no further obli- 
gation. 
Check here if instead you want the stereophonic ver- 
sion at the special price of $13.95, plus postage and 
handling. This is also payable in two equal monthly 
installments and the same return privilege applies. 
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Your course: West-Southwest. Speed: 20 knots. 
Destination: Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong, the Philip- 
pines. Along the way you'll see fish that fly, birds that 
swim, and a bow wave that glows in the night. 


Your ship itself will be an adventure. You’ll find 
that your stateroom comes with radio, telephone and 
24-hour room service. That the salt water pool is 
heated to a pleasant 78 degrees. That there are, if you 
care to count, 420 different dishes served during the 
two-week Pacific crossing. And that the voyage, if 
anything, will seem too short to meet all of the 
250 passengers aboard your great President Liner. 


sails from San Francisco to the Orient. 





One-way fares to Manila start at $689 First Class; 
$403 Economy Class. Space is still open on two of 
three special Fall cruises (Nov. 7 and Nov. 21) featur- 
ing five extra days, three extra ports and a daylight 
trip through Japan’s Inland Sea—at no extra cost. 
Later, holiday rates cut round-trip costs by 25% off 
the normal one-way fares. See your Travel Agent. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES. 
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RELIABILITY X 2.5 QUADRILLION 








Growth begins in small ways in the expanding world of 
communications. Tiny electronic components, connected 
together on circuit boards, are joined with many other as- 
semblies to make a new “system.” It in turn is linked with 
thousands of others that stretch from coast to coast in 
the Bell telephone network. Today the sum of all these 
systems is a network of more than 2.5 quadrillion intercon- 
nections that enables you to reach any one of 70 million 
other Bell telephones, usually in seconds, with a few flicks 
of a dial. O This is what Bell System engineers mean when 
they talk about “the tyranny of large numbers.” How do you 
ensure the 24-hour day-in-and-day-out reliability of such an 
astronomical number of interconnections? O The answer 
lies in teamwork — in the close interrelation of designer, 
maker, and user of communications systems. Thus it is that 
Western Electric people work closely with Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories people who develop telephone prod- 
ucts and Bell telephone company people who operate 
them. Together, we share the responsibility for providing 
you with ever-dependable communications service, no mat- 
ter what the dimension. That’s why, since 1882, we 

have been the manufacturing unit of the Bell System. 
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El Grandee, 4-piece place setting, $39.: 


This sterling silver spoon was made at Towle yesterday. 


(No extra charge for the 166 years of craftsmanship.) 


sterling is as practical as it is beautiful. ( Use it regu- 
larly and it requires very little polishing. ) 

Take a good look at Towle before you buy. Study 
its varied elegance. Pick up a piece. Balance it. Exam- 
ine its perfect design, its grace, its grandeur that 
could come only from the oldest silvermaking tradi- 
tion in America; it dates from 1690. 

But youd better hurry. You've already missed 274 


CTUALLY, the Towle silver tradition is over 274 
A years old. It was born in Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, and Towle continues in the same place 
today. You rarely find tradition like that anymore. 

That's why theres something extra in Towle ster- 
ling. You can see it. You can feel it. You can sense it. 
Like its ancestors, every Towle piece is meant to be 
admired...and used. Use it for fancy dinners. Or 


family suppers. Put it in your dishwasher. Towle years of great silver. 


Legato Candlelight Old Master King Richard French Provincial Fontana Charlemagne Craftsman Debussy 
$35.00 $35.00 $39.25 $35.00 $39.25 


$35.75 $35.00 $35.00 $39.25 
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YOU CAN NOW CONTINUOUS 
OR ONLY $| A VOLUME - as a mem 


...and you can begin at once by choos 


IN A SHORT EXPERIMENTAL SUBSC 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy three Club Selections or Alternates within 
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404. THE SECOND 469. THE NEW ILLUS- 281. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 453. THE WORLD’S 
WORLD WAR TRATED MEDICAL The War Years GREAT THINKERS 
by WINSTON S$. CHURCHILL ENCYCLOPEDIA by CARL SANDBURG Edited by saxe COMMINS and 
Retail prices, FOR HOME USE Illustrated ROBERT N. LINSCOTT 
if bought separately, total $39 Edited by Retail price $36 Retail price $14.95 


ROBERT E. ROTHENBERG, M.D. 


Retail price $50 


IF YOU PREFER YOU MAY CHOOSE THIS 
 8-VOLUME SET FOR $1.50 A VOLUME 
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634. THE ALEX- 599. THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION 282. A HISTORY OF THE 


ANDRIA QUARTET by WILL DURANT and ARIEL DURANT ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
by LAWRENCE DURRELL PEOPLES 


Retail price $15.80 Retail prices total $86 by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
Retail prices, 
if hought separately, total $24 





LY ACQUIRE SETS LIKE THESE 
ber of the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


ing any of the sets below [UP TO SIX VOLUMES | 


RIPTION 


An unprecedented home-library building plan 
every book-reading family should know about 


Kikay? TBF 
Boars OF 
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428. THE WORLD 
OF MATHEMATICS 
Edited by 


JAMES R. NEWMAN 


Retail price $25 


OF THE PAST 


Illustrated 
Retail price $20 


BERNARD. BERNARD BERNARD BERNARD BERNARD BERNARD 


SHAW SHAW SHAW SHAW SHAW SHAW 


624. THE WORLD 


by JACQUETTA HAWKES 


HE OBVIOUS purpose of this experi- 
Taa membership is to have you dis- 
cover, by experience, the extraordinary 
opportunity you will have as a member of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club to build a 
well-rounded home library at little cost— 
through the Club’s unique Book-Dividend 
system. You will be in a position to acquire 
—as long as you choose to remain a member 
—other valuable sets, or expensive single 
volumes, all for trifling sums. 


Æ YOU BEGIN AT ONCE AND THE 
SYSTEM IS SIMPLE *° With each one of 
the three books you engage to buy during 
the trial, as well as with those you buy 
later, if you continue, you will receive a 
Book-Dividend Certificate. Each Certificate, 
together with a nominal sum, usually $1.00 
or $1.50—occasionally more for unusually 
expensive works—can be redeemed for a fine 
library volume of your choice. At present 
more than 100 different works are available 
for this purpose. 


* HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? The 
Club’s Book-Dividend system actually is 
patterned upon the profit-sharing plan of 
consumer cooperatives. A portion of the 
amount members pay for the books they 
buy is accumulated and invested in entire 
editions of valuable books and sets through 
special contractual arrangements with the 


publishers in each 
case. These are the 
Club’s Book-Divi- 
dends, and members 
are free to choose 
among them. Over the past thirty-odd year: 
Club members have received through this 
Book-Dividend system — which lately has 
been widened and vastly improved — the 
staggering total of over $296,000,000 worth 
of books (retail value), 


Æ GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READ. 
ING FAMILY * No whit less important 
than this almost incredible library-building 
plan are three other long-proved benefits 
of membership in the Club. First, as a 
member, you have a wide choice among 
the new books—more than 200 a year 
Second, the Club’s prices to members or 
the average are 20% below retail prices- 
a continuing economy over and above the 
savings on Book-Dividends. Finally, anc 
perhaps most important, you will discover 
that the Book-of-the-Month Club’s unique 
method of operation really insures you 
against missing the new books you fully 
intend to read, but so often fail to read 
through sheer oversight or overbusyness, 
This insurance alone—if it works out in 
your case, as it has with literally hundreds 
of thousands of busy readers—makes the 
suggested trial good sense. 





DO NOT SEND MONEY ...A BILL WILL BE SENT WITH YOUR SET 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


A8-10 


Please enroll me as a trial member of the Book-of-the-Month Club and send me the library set 
or sets—up to six volumes—whose number(s) I have indicated in the box below, billing me $1 for 
each volume ($1.50 a volume if I select the 8-volume Story of Civilization). I agree to purchase 
at least three monthly Selections—or Alternates—during the first year I am a member. Members’ 
prices for these books average 20% less than retail prices. I have the right to cancel my member- 
ship any time after buying these three books. During the trial and thereafter, if I continue, I am 
to receive a Book-Dividend Certificate with every Selection—or Alternate—I buy. Each Certificate 
together with a nominal sum can be redeemed for.a Book-Dividend which I may choose from a 
wide variety always available. (A small charge is added to all book shipments to cover postage and 
mailing expense.) PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club will offer two or more books together at 
a special combined price. Such purchases are counted as a single book in fulfilling the membership 
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PLAYS PLAYS PLAYS PLAYS PLAYS PLAYS 
with WITH Wire wire | wi with 
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obligation. 
swig sae | r T SA fc INDICATE BY NUMBER(S) IN BOX THE SET OR SETS YOUWANT[ SCs 
eS MR. 
. STE II M E EEE ERE ANANE IE IERE E AE N E EE E EROE E E EE EREE ESS 
MISS (Please print plainly) 
560. BERNARD SHAW 
Complete Plays p P PT TY T EE EE E S aE E I ST EE EEA EEO s 
with Prefaces 
Retail price $45 City .s.s..seseesecsececeseecessessssseerteeeessteeeseeeeeeeoseeeSeeseeeeeeeeseceeeteoosesees Zone sessnsoosasdcsas State we cesesoseneuegusbaisuonctentonns 


The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND are regis- 
tered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., in the U.S. Patent Office and in Canada. 


The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


a SELECTING Hubert H. Humphrey as his run- 
ning mate, President Johnson consulted every 
faction in the Democratic Party, while retaining 
the full measure of decision. He planned his every 
move with extraordinary care to preserve his 
freedom of action. Months ago he wrote a mem- 
orandum to himself saying that until he reached 
a final decision, he would not discuss the vice 
presidential choice openly. 


The President has told associates that although 
he was given every consideration and shown every 
courtesy by President Kennedy, the three years in 
the vice presidency were the most miserable of his 
life. As a proud man, he suffered acutely from 
published reports that he was a nobody, a Throt- 
tlebottom. After he became President, he resolved 
that his own Vice President must have a recog- 
nized role in the Administration. 


The President intends, if he is elected, to use 
Humphrey in a variety of assignments at home and 
abroad, and to make him a spokesman for the 
Administration. While President Johnson expects 
the Vice President to make formal speeches, 
cleared in advance, he does not wish him to hold 
press conferences and subject himself to questions 
that could expose any differences between the 
two men. With Humphrey, this could present 
problems, for he likes to define the issues clearly, 
and has been popular with Washington newsmen 
because he will debate in any forum available. 
The President, on the contrary, likes to blunt the 
issues and resolve differences behind the scenes. 


At any time in the weeks before the convention, 
the President could have put an end to the Hum- 
phrey drive if he had chosen to do so. But he knew 
that Humphrey was the one man on which the ma- 
jority of the delegates agreed. Humphrey has had 
good experience in foreign affairs and a consistent 





on the World Today 


record on domestic issues. His nomination assured 
Johnson of the continued support of liberal, labor, 
and minority groups that even to this day are 
mildly suspicious of the President. 


The presidential succession 


President Johnson can take justifiable pride in 
the major accomplishments of Congress in 1964. 
But there was one outstanding omission. Out of 
deference to Speaker McCormack, Congress failed 
to do anything about the issue of presidential suc- 
cession. The President supported Congress in its 
refusal to act because he did not wish to offend 
the Speaker. 


Fortunately, the Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee performed the necessary preliminary work to 
set the stage for action in 1965. Under the chair- 
manship of Senator Birch Bayh of Indiana and 
with the active interest of Senator Kenneth B. 
Keating of New York, the subcommittee exhaus- 
tively studied and debated the problem. But the 
House refused even to discuss it. 


With a Vice President in office after January 20, 
Congress should be able to consider the subject. 
While many persons dislike the Succession Act of 
1947, which changed the order of succession after 
the Vice President from the Cabinet to the 
Speaker, the president pro tempore of the Senate, 
and then the Cabinet, it is unlikely that this law 
will be changed. ‘That would be too much of a 
vote of no confidence in the two presiding officers. 
What is possible is a constitutional amendment to 
enable the President to nominate a Vice President 
whenever that office falls vacant. 


Bayh worked much of the year in trying to per- 
suade the Senate, at least, to approve his amend- 
ment. He wanted to keep the issue before the pub- 
lic ‘while it is close to the horrors of November 
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MEMORIES, DREAMS. 
REFLECTIONS 


IETA TASES 


SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE — Here are some of the selections that the 
Book Find Club has offered its members at substantial savings. The selections of 
the Book Find Club are different. You will recognize them as works of current 
interest and lasting value — solid, readable books that range from social science 
to the fine arts. These are only a few from the outstanding list of more than 100 
books and records that the Book Find Club will make available to you as a mem- 
ber if you join now. As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with the benefits 
and privileges of membership, we invite you to choose any three of the selections 
pictured above free with your first selection as a member. Since several are dual 
selections*, you may acquire as many as 5 books in this way. & CONVENIENCE. 


Crisis in Black and White, Charles E. Silberman. Retail $5.95. Member's price $4.95 
Saint Genet: Actor and Martyr, Jean-Paul Sartre. Retail $8.50. Member’s price $5.95 
The Vital Balance: The Life Process in Mental Health and IIIness. 


Karl Menninger. Retail S100 ...ccsescssissccccccseves Member's price $6.95 
*Abundance for What? David Riesman; and The Martyred, Richard E. Kim. 

Combined retail price $11.00 ........ Member’s price (for both books) $6.50 
The Invisible Government, David Wise and Thomas B. Ross. 

Retail SESS cide neces s% oducts cunt angeheeagheeesnbenss Member’s price $4.50 
Occidental Mythology: The Masks of God: Joseph Campbell. 

COUNT) er BS. cs e N e A E ta tape ete sees cass Member’s price $5.50 
Oriental Mythology: The Masks of God, Joseph Campbell. 

RROD * sn Seach 0:6, a1nte'a'd:@ BERR Me 6:0 a eh a ew Member's price $5.50 


Images of Man: The Classic Tradition in Sociological Thinking, edited by C. Wright 
Mills. Including Lippmann, Spencer, Weber, Marx, Engles, Veblen, and many 
Oneness: ROCA ar. T E A a sda waces's enc ais Member's price $4.95 

The Fate of Man, edited by Crane Brinton. Including Plato, Sophocles, Aquinas, 
Nietzsche, Engels, Freud, Toynbee, Kant, Whitehead, Kluckhohn, Shapley, 


Mexsev.ana more: Retail $7.50 ccsc wives dcccccsessececes Member’s price $4.95 
Pedro Martinez: a Mexican Peasant and his Family, Oscar Lewis. 

th. hina ok abVenee de cans ctemecueas vp edent ap as Member’s price $5.95 
Science: The Glorious Entertainment, Jacques Barzun. 

ee E ATN ste. «cvs dn as chad sonwcaueedee Member's price $4.95 
The City in History, Lewis Mumford. Retail $11.50 ......... Member's price $6.95 


Memories, Dreams, Reflections, C. G. Jung. Retail $7.50 ...Member’s price $5.95 
The Essential Walter Lippmann: A Political Philosophy for Liberal Democracy. 

Editors: Clinton Rossiter & James Lare. Retail $7.50 ...Member’s price $5.50 
The Broken Image: Man, Science, and Society, Floyd Matson. 

OSS 0 OR a a ee ee eer eer Tre Member’s price $5.50 
The Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell. Retail $10.00 ....... Member's price $5.95 
Identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in Mass Society. A massive com- 

pendium of studies by Mead, May, Orwell, Rosenberg, Richards, Gorer, 

Howe, Jaspers, Mills, and more. Retail $7.50 .......... Member’s price $5.50 

*TWO BOOKS COUNTING AS ONE SELECTION 





C. WRIGHT MILLS t 


ANY 3 BOOKS FREE 


WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION / RETAIL VALUES TO $42.50 


IDENTITY AND 
ANXIETY 





CRANE BRINTON 


Membership in the Book Find Club makes it possible for you to shop for the 
books you want in the comfort of your own home — enabling you to build your 
library conveniently and inexpensively. Each month you will receive The Book 
Find News, containing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of the many other books available at special member's prices. You 
need choose only the books you want M AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a 
member you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the books you take. Further- 
more, on certain choices your savings will reach and even exceed 50°/o. Compare 
the prices of the books shown here. Your savings on this introductory offer alone 
can amount to as much as $36.55 ™ BONUS BOOKS. When your introductory 
agreement has been completed, you will be entitled to a free bonus book of 
your own choosing after every third selection that you take. 





THE BOOK FIND CLUB, inc. 


215 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10003 


You may enroll and send me the 3 free books of my choice, with my first 
selection at the special member's price (plus postage and handling). | agree to 
buy four additional selections or alternates from the wide range of books that 
will be made available to me in the coming year at substantial savings. When | 
do not want the current selection — or prefer to order another book — I may do 
so on the convenient form provided for this purpose. | may cancel my member- 
ship ai any time after purchasing the four additional books. 


First Selection 


Free Books 1L A l a 
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(Same offer & prices apply in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


Report on Washington 





22.” But without Administration support, he was 
unable to go beyond his committee work. He will 
reintroduce his amendment in January. It pro- 
vides that a President may nominate a new Vice 
President when that office is vacant. The nomina- 
tion would be subject to confirmation by a ma- 
jority of the House and Senate in joint session. 


Former President Eisenhower and former Vice 
President Nixon recommended action along these 
lines. The American Bar Association has given its 
active support. There has been vigorous interest 
from a variety of other witnesses. The task now 
is to maintain public support after a normal situa- 
tion is restored in January. 


Congress against the Court 


Almost every recent session of Congress has seen 
one or more attempts made to overturn decisions 
of the Supreme Court. Once when he was Major- 
ity Leader of the Senate, President Johnson 
successfully led a fight against a bill, which had 
passed the House, to limit the Court’s power. 
‘This year two major efforts were made to inval- 
idate Supreme Court decisions through the 
amending process. 


One involved the Court’s ruling that the First 
Amendment bars all levels of government from 
sponsoring religious activities, such as devotional 
Bible readings and prayers. After extensive hear- 
ings that brought both the facts and the competing 
arguments into clear focus, the House Judiciary 
Committee declined to report the proposal, sub- 
mitted by Representative Frank J. Becker of New 
York, to amend the Constitution to permit prayers 
and Bible readings in public schools. 


While the amendment may be offered again in 
the next Congress, much of the pressure for its 
adoption was dissipated after the committee heard 
scores of expert witnesses. Many congressmen 
originally believed that it might be expedient to 
support the amendment. But after the arguments 
were presented, they found that it would not be 
political suicide to support the Supreme Court’s 
decision. 


Late in the session, Representative William M. 
McCulloch of Ohio, senior Republican on the 
House Judiciary Committee, offered a constitu- 


tional amendment which proved to have much 
more political dynamite in it than the Becker 
amendment. McCulloch proposed to overturn 
the Supreme Court decision on apportionment of 
state legislatures. The Court had ruled in June 
that districts for both houses must be ‘‘substan- 
tially equal’? in population. The McCulloch 
amendment would make it possible for state 
senates to be apportioned by counties or other 
geographic divisions rather than by population 
“if the citizens of the state shall have the oppor- 
tunity to vote upon the apportionment.” 


In its six-to-three decision, the Court had said, 
through Chief Justice Warren, that where dis- 
tricts for either house are unequal in population, 
voters are denied the “equal protection of the 
laws” guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
“To the extent that a citizen’s right to vote is de- 
based he is that much less a citizen,” the Chief 
Justice said. He was responding to demands that 
citizens have made for half a century for more 
equitable representation in state legislatures. 


The decision at once provoked great praise and 
great criticism. Urban dwellers, who for decades 
have been underrepresented in state legislatures, 
believed that at last they had found a way to make 
their votes count; rural and small-town voters, 
who in a vast majority of states exercise veto power 
at all times, recognized that the Court decision, 
if permitted to stand, would result in destroying 
the ancient power structures. 


Almost immediately letters and telegrams began 
arriving on Capitol Hill urging support of the Mc- 
Culloch amendment. In some states, reappor- 
tionment was the major political issue in the sum- 
mer months; many congressmen received more 
mail on reapportionment than on any other sub- 
ject. In language broad enough to permit almost 
any form of malapportionment, the Republican 
platform called for a constitutional amendment, 
as well as legislation, to enable states to apportion 
one House “‘on bases of their choosing, including 
factors other than population.” 


When Senate Republican Leader Everett M. 
Dirksen returned from San Francisco and pro- 
posed a bill (in the form of a rider to the foreign- 
aid appropriation bill) to authorize a delay in en- 
forcement of the Supreme Court ruling, he not 
only forced national attention on the subject but 
a major debate that delayed adjournment of the 
88th Congress. ‘The issue is one that will be on the 
doorstep of the 89th Congress when it convenes in 
January. 


While the “revolutionary effects” claimed for 
reapportionment may have been exaggerated, as 
James Reichley suggests in his book States in Crisis, 


GTX&E is looking forward to a bright future in Color TV. 
a The reason? Our Sylvania subsidiary has made dra- 
matic advancements in the performance standards of 
color TV sets. m In developing these new sets, Sylvania 
drew upon the vast research facilities of GT&E. Result: 
The Sylvania “Color Bright 85” TV picture tube using 
a revolutionary new red phosphor. Featured in a per- 


Sharing greatly in America’s growth 








formance-proved color chassis, this new tube achieves 
true color balance for the first time. And pictures can be 
viewed in daylight too, because they're far brighter and 
with greater color fidelity than ever before. m This ag- 
eressive leadership in a growing market is more reason 


for the dynamic and continuous growth of GTX&E. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS Œ 


730 THIRD AVE.. N.Y.10C17 - GT&E SUBSIDIARIES: General Telephone Operating Cos. in 32 states -+ GT&E Laboratones - GT&E International - General Telephone Directory Co. « Automatic Electric - Lenkurt Electric -+ Sylvania Electric 
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"Treat a Manhattan 
Sweet” Day 
Order Manhattan 
with Cinzano sweet 
Vermouth. Buy drink 
for everyone who 
pronounces Cinzano 
orrectly (Chin-Zano)! 


“Be Nice to 
ice” Day 


Great warm weather 
celebration. Pour 
Cinzano sweet 
Vermouth over ice. 
Sip. Sip. Hooray! 


“Know Your Onions” 
Day 


Good day to throw 
abandon to the wind 
—also onion into empty 
glass. (Add gin and 
Cinzano dry Vermouth.) 











“Peach a yellew Lemen 
Ceurage” Bay 


For those who missed 
“Know Your Onions” 
Day. (Same fun—only 
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£ NATIONAL 
EY GIN-ZANO™“ DAY 
You're in luck. 
Today is National 
“Gin-Zano” Day! 
(Cinzano makes 


any celebration 
complete.) 


“Take an Olive 










to Lunch” Day 


Or brunch. Or dinner. 
Who cares? (As long 
as it goes with 
imported Cinzano 
Vermouth.) 
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When you mix with Cinzano you mix with the best 
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Report on Washington 


the effect “on many state govern- 
ments should certainly be consider- 
able.” Reichley is convinced after 
much experience in state government 
that reapportionment is one of several 
reforms needed to end the ‘“‘consti- 
tutional obsolescence’? which for 
many years has afflicted state gov- 
ernments. 


It is ironic that conservatives are 
leading the fight against reappor- 
tionment. ‘True, there will be new 
centers of power in the states if 
voters are fairly represented in the 
legislatures. But if reapportionment 
makes it possible for legislatures to 
deal more effectively with local 
issues, the states may not turn so 
quickly to the federal government 
for help in solving every problem. 


Washington’s Negro majority 

As the only large city in the United 
States with a Negro majority, Wash- 
ington has watched the spread of 
racial rioting with anxious concern. 
But out of wide experience in meeting 
common problems, Washington be- 
lieves that it has learned valuable 
lessons and profited from them. 
The city’s three newspapers long 
have stressed the need for biracial 
cooperation. Important work has 
been done toward meeting, in part 
at least, the Negro’s needs in hous- 
ing, welfare, jobs, schools, and police 
protection. 


John B. Duncan, a Negro, is a 
member of the three-man Board of 
Commissioners which governs the 
District. Negroes also hold such 
other important positions as presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, 
chairman of the Public Utilities 
Commission, and executive direc- 
tor of the National Capital Housing 
Authority. 


Of great importance has been the 
training and leadership of the police 
department, which for many years 
has had Negro officers. Although 
there continue to be complaints 
against the police, the city has 
long had a civilian review board, 
which was an issue in New York last 
summer. All of the Washington 
police receive careful instruction on 
the problem of race relations. Early 
in September, all uniformed officers 
with the rank of sergeant or higher 


were ordered to take a special eight- | 
hour course in human relations. 
Officers also were required to attend | 
a panel discussion on police and | 
community relations in which repre- | 
sentatives of the N.A.A.C.P., the. 
Urban League, and other citizens’ 


and civic groups participated. 


The Governor of Puerto Rico 


Since no other Latin-American 
statesman is held in higher esteem 
in Washington than Governor Luis 
Munoz Marin of Puerto Rico, his re- 
fusal to accept a fifth term brought 
forth mixed reactions. There was 
sadness over the fact that he had 
decided to turn over the leadership 
to another man. But there was a 
realization that Muñoz Marin was 
serving the cause of democracy by 
refusing to perpetuate himself in 
office. 


The work for which he is most | 
famous — Operation Bootstrap — 
was literally just that. Few countries 
have ever lifted themselves by the 
bootstraps as rapidly and as success- 
fully as Puerto Rico has done under 
Munoz Marin’s direction. Presi- 
dent Kennedy wanted him to head 
the Alliance for Progress, but the 
Governor refused to leave his post. 
Now perhaps he can be persuaded to 
take a more active role, at least in an 
advisory capacity, in the larger 
activities of the hemisphere. 


Mood of the Capital 


Immediately after the Republican 
Convention, it seemed that civil 
rights and the so-called white back- 
lash and the issue of extremism were 
the principal campaign issues. Now 
that the campaign is well under way, 
it is clear that there are, as always, a 
variety of issues that divide and per- 
plex and fascinate the American 
voter. Civil rights seems less omi- 
nous as an overriding issue. There is 
active debate on farm problems in 
the Middle West. There are water 
problems in the Far West. Medical 
care for the aged and social security 
are major concerns. 
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Above all, as the President has 
told intimates for a long time, there 
are two issues which cut deeper than 
all the rest — peace and prosperity. 
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Last year the oldest bootlace 
factory in England closed it: 
doors forever. The factory was 
founded in 1850 and was stil 
using its original machinery anc 
making only its original produci 
when it closed. From one point 0! 
view, that record may look like 
devoted single-mindedness on thi 
part of management. From an 
other, it is stubborn inflexibility 
an unwillingness to face the fac 
that the world changes, and the 
needs of customers change, too 

Many a buttonhook, kerosene 
lamp, and bustle factory went ou 
of business, too, when fashion: 
changed and the company didn’t 
On the other hand, a great num 
ber of old companies are still ir 
business because they adaptec 
their operations and their prod 
ucts to the changing world, ex 
panding, diversifying, and im 
proving all the time. 

There’s a double lesson for in 
vestors here. One, obviously, i 
that when you consider compan 
ies in which to invest, you shoulc 
avoid the hidebound and the in 
flexible and choose instead thost 
companies that keep up with thi 
times and with consumer de 
mands. 

The other is that after you buy 
stock in a company, you ought t 
keep track of the company’s ac 
tivities as well as the price of it 
stock—to be sure that your com 
pany is keeping pace with th 
world. 

Remember, hardening of thi 
arteries is as dangerous for com 
panies as it is for people. 





MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND 01 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHA! 


Johnson believes that they will be} MERRILL LYNCH, 
the decisive ones in November.| PIERCE, 


He has been emphasizing their FENNER & SMITH IN 
importance for months, and he will) 25 ping STREET, NEW YORK 6, NEW Y 


continue to do so. 





The Atlantic Report — 





Bee has never been a peaceful place for very 
long. ‘This sun-scorched stage of cactus, lemon 
trees, and pines has suffered the conspiracies of 
many faiths. The worshipers of the Roman and 
Greek gods claimed Aphrodite-Venus rose here 
from the sea. ‘The gods of Egypt, Persia, and Israel 
staked their claims on their spears. In combat 
today the ingenuity of the Orthodox Greek and 
Muslim Turkish Cypriots shows little influence of 
the love goddess. Cypriots send explosives in the 
mails, mine the mosques, convert tractors into 
tanks, confect bombs in kitchens, put looted vil- 
lages to the. torch, shoot playing children and 
kneeling women, burn traitors with gasoline, and 
run disc harrows over the bodies of the losers. 
j 


Their venom is aristocratic even by Middle 
East standards. ‘The shores are narrow. But the 
mistrust is so boundless that it infects the off- 
island Greeks and Turks too. “How can we trust 
them?” cry both sides, shrugging. 


In an area of only 3572 square miles, with less 
than 600,000 people, international peace-keeping 
ought not to milk the United Nations at the rate of 
$24 million a year. But it does. From Kyrenia’s 
mountains on the north, facing Turkey’s snowy 
peaks across forty miles, it is hardly twenty min- 
utes by helicopter to the southern port of Limas- 
sol, facing Egypt. East to west, the long way of the 
island, a chopper can fly in about a half hour 
from Famagusta, Othello’s walled city facing 
Syria only 110 miles away, to Paphos in the west. 
Except for its two mountain complexes, meagerly 
clad with stunted firs, Cyprus is mostly a dry 
waste of brown hills. Its surface, scarred by gullies 
but no rivers, is as barren and burnished as the 
rude ingots of copper that brought the classical 
adventurers: Egyptians, Persians, Jews, Phoeni- 
cians, and Romans, and later, the Crusaders, 
French, Venetians, ‘Turks, and British. This year 
Russia too declared itself a protecting power. 


The Cypriots number four Greeks to one Turk. 
In the ultimate showdown, a poor, plodding, and 
provincial minority of 100,000 Turkish farmers 
must somehow yield greater political leverage to a 
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clamorous, mercurial majority of 400,000 Greek 
artisans, traders, and gardeners. The ‘Turks are 
more dogged, but the Greeks are more clever. 


Turkey is not naturally aflame to intervene in 
Cyprus; only Greek Cypriot atrocities make Turks 
feel that way. In Istanbul, it has been pointed 
out, there are more Turks left unemployed by the 
muddled ‘Turkish economy than there are Turks 
on all Cyprus. ‘Turkish Cypriots are regarded in 
Turkey a little suspiciously, as crafty demi- 
Hellenes. Many of them speak Greek, a sinister 
sign in itself. 


Between Russia and the West 


Both sets of Cypriots are caught in a geopoliti- 
cal vise between Russia and the West. Somewhere 
between 30 and 40 percent of the Greek Cypriots 
give their allegiance to a solid, labor-based Com- 
munist Party, two generations old, one of the two 
(the other is Israel’s) that are legal in the Middle 
East. Communism seems an unnatural ally for an 
archbishop, but it is not. In return for granting 
the Communist Party legality, President Makarios 
has, since January 1, been publicly promised 
protection by Khrushchev against ‘aggression 
. . . from any quarter, under any pretext.” 


An unspoken compact between Makarios’ auto- 
cephalous Orthodox Church and the Communists 
keeps the oil and vinegar, Cypriot nationalism and 
Marxist-Leninism, in harmony. No totally Com- 
munist units are permitted in the new armed 
bodies that Makarios is constantly shifting, 
renaming, and modifying. But individual Com- 
munists are welcomed. 


Partly in return for Khrushchev’s red umbrella 
there is an ideological truce on the island. ‘The 
Cypriot Communist Party, which is completely 
Greek, deliberately overlooks the fact that the 
Orthodox Church is the largest and most affluent 
landowner, both plutocratic and religious, hence 
doubly the class enemy. 


To give the land of the monasteries to their 
sharecroppers has been a fundamental Marxist 
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34. THE JOHN F. KENNEDYS: 
A Family Album, Mark Shaw 
(Publisher’s edition, $7.50) 


43. YOU ONLY LIVE TWICE 
Ian Fleming (Pub. edition, $4.50) 


153. THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM 
THE COLD, John le Carré 
(Publisher’s edition, $4.50) 


160. AFTER THE FALL, Arthur Miller 
(Publisher’s edition, $3.95) 


26. THE KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE 
Shirley Ann Grau 
(Publisher’s edition, $4.95) 


32. THIS ROUGH MAGIC, Mary Stewart 
(Publisher’s edition, $4.95) 


35. THE LOST CITY, John Gunther 
(Publisher’s edition, $5.95) 


46. | WAS DANCING 
Edwin O’Connor 
(Publisher’s edition, $4.75) 


27. NOVEMBER TWENTY-SIX NINETEEN 
HUNDRED SIXTY-THREE. Tribute to JFK 
by artist Ben Shahn, poet Wendell 


Berry. Slip-cased. . ed., $5. 
5. Milton Cross’ ENCYCLOPEDIA OF i ogra (Pub. ed., $5.00) 


GREAT COMPOSERS & THEIR MUSIC 


2 volumes (Pub. edition, $5.95) 69. RENOIR, MY FATHER 


Jean Renoir 


1. ARMY OF THE POTOMAC TRILOGY: (Publisher's edition, 36.99) 


Mr. Lincoln’s Army, Glory Road, 
Stillness at Appomattox. Bruce Catton 
3 volumes (Pub. editions, $12.50) 


24. COMPLETE ESSAYS OF MARK TWAIN 
(Publisher’s edition, $4.95) 


23. AN INFINITY OF MIRRORS 
Richard Condon 
(Publisher’s edition, $5.95) 


29. THE PILGRIM PROJECT 
Hank Searls 
(Publisher’s edition, $4.95) 


33. FLOOD, Robert Penn Warren 
(Publisher’s edition, $5.95) 


31. THE FIELDS OF NOON 
Sheila Burnford 
(Publisher’s edition, $4.50) 


HIS OFFER dramatizes the unique advantage you enjoy as a 

Guild member: nowhere else can you get the most important, 
most enjoyable new best-sellers as soon as published at such 
substantial savings. 

The Guild guarantees always to save you at least 40% often 
as much as 60%, on current best-sellers and other books you 
want. As a member, you pay only the special low Guild price for 
books that cost others as much as $4.95, $5.95 and even more in 
the publishers’ editions. 

These books include many of the current season's most talked- 
about best-sellers. Yet, they were singled out by Guild editors 
long before publication from the hundreds of manuscripts sub- 
mitted by all publishers and offered to Guild members as soon 
as published. 

New selections are described in advance in Wings, the free 
monthly preview. And you need take only as few as four books 
in the coming year out of 20 or more offered each month. 

An added benefit: the Guild’s bonus book plan. You choose 
a bonus book free after every fourth one you buy. 

Try Guild membership now — while you can choose from such 
a wide variety of outstanding new titles. Send no money — 
just mail the coupon. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc., Publishers, Garden City, N. Y, 


Only the Guild saves you so much 
on just-published books like these. 


As your introduction, choose 





152. A FLAG FULL OF STARS 
Don Robertson 
(Publisher’s edition, $5.95) 


30. LOOK AWAY, LOOK AWAY 
Ben Haas (Pub. edition, $5.95) 


54. SHORT NOVELS OF JOHN STEINBECK 
(Publisher’s edition, $6.00) 


25. AMY VANDERBILT'S COMPLETE 
COOKBOOK (Pub. edition, $5.50) 


143. GOREN’S BRIDGE COMPLETE 
(Publisher’s edition, $5.95) 


227. The Beards’ NEW BASIC HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Publisher’s edition, $5.95) 


72. THE VIKING BOOK OF POETRY 
2 volumes ¢Not available in Canada) 


167. THRILLING CITIES 
Ian Fleming 
(Publisher’s edition, $4.95) 


57. THE BAY OF PIGS 
Haynes Johnson 
(Publisher’s edition, $5.95) 


NOTE: Guild editions are sometimes reduced in size. 
but texts are full-length—not a word is cut! 






— and may resign any time after purchasin 
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ADDRESS 
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IF UNDER 18, HAVE PARENT SIGN HERE; 


Literary Guild of America, Inc., Publishers 
Dept. 4-AT-0, Garden City, N. Y. 


a 
Please enroll me as a trial member of the Literary Guild and send me the 
FOUR books or sets whose numbers. | have printed in the four boxes at the 
right. Bill me only $1 plus shipping for all four. If not delighted, | may return 
them in 10 days and this membership will be cancelled. 
i do not need to accept a book every month — only as few as four a year 
four books. All selections and 
alternates will be described to me in advance in the monthly bulletin 
“Wings,” and a convenient form will always be provided for my use-if | do 
not wish to receive a forthcoming selection. You will bill me the special 
Guild price for each book | take. This will always be at least 40%, often 
as much as 60%, below the price of the publisher's edition. (A modest charge 
is added for shipping.) For each four monthly selections or alternates | 
accept, | may choose a valuable bonus book from the special bonus catalog. 
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SAME OFFER IN CANADA. Write: LITERARY GUILD (CANADA), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont.. 
Offer good in Continental U.S.A. and Canada.only 


Ls ANY FOURS tese 35 
ALL for *1 


if you join the Guild now and agree to accept at least S 
four selections or alternates during the coming year . 





38. ARMAGEDDON, Leon Uris 
(Publisher’s edition, $6.95) 


147. MY YEARS WITH GENERAL MOTORS 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
(Publisher’s edition, $7.95) 


156. DIPLOMAT AMONG WARRIORS 
Robert Murphy 
(Publisher’s edition, $6.95) 


154. THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
2 volumes 


4. STRANGERS ON A BRIDGE: The Case 
of Colonel Abel, James B. Donovan 
(Publisher’s edition, $6.95) 


158. BLUES FOR MISTER CHARLIE 
James Baldwin (Pub. edition, $3.95) 


8. THE STORIES OF F. SCOTT 
FITZGERALD, Introduction by 
Malcolm Cowley (Pub. edition, $5.50) 


119. APPOINTMENT IN SAMARRA, 
BUTTERFIELD 8, HOPE OF HEAVEN 
John O'Hara. In 1 volume 


37. CONVENTION, Fletcher Knebel 
and Charles W. Bailey, II 
(Publisher’s edition, $4.95) 
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STEP IT U P Second-graders aren’t normally 


egular newspaper readers— but they may soon be, 
hanks to a revolutionary new teaching method from 
icGraw-Hill’s Webster Division. It’s called Pro- 
rammed Reading. This linguistic system, tested in hun- 
reds of schools, has helped some beginners telescope 
wo years’ reading growth into nine months. How better 
ould McGraw-Hill serve man’s need for knowledge? 


_ Pen Saas 
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RIP IT DOWN The “X’s” mean this build- 
ing must go. One of ten million substandard units, 
it will be replaced in an urban renewal project. But 
renewal is only part of the problem. The architects 
who will rebuild this country must understand many 
new concepts. To explore areas never covered before, 
McGraw-Hill’s ARCHITECTURAL RECORD is running a 
series of articles on “Total Community” problems, 





BUILD IT IN Business generates information 


faster than it can be organized. The problem is finding 
what you want when you want it. The solution is 
information management, the logistics of business. Our 
F. W. Dodge Division is developing new approaches 
to the problem. One combines data processing and 
graphic arts. Application: a 14-volume index that keeps 
track of and updates 50,000 cross-referenced items. 


SERVING MAN'S NEED FOR KNOWLEDGE...IN MANY WAYS 
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ct with ether o 
ethic (eth’ik), n. {Fr. iyi: 
(lechné), ethical (art); see ETHIE Sc 
a adj. ethical. | oa 
(eth’1-k'l), ‘adj. {< L. ethicus: Gr 
, moral < éthos, character, custom, mar 
IE. base *swedh-, *swédh-, essential 
akin to Goth. swés, one’s 
having to do with ethics or morality; of or c¢ 
to moral standards. 2. conforming to the sta 
conduct of a given profession: as, it is not et} 
_ judge to hear a case involving his own interest 
_ See moral, 
| ¢th-i-cal-ly (eth/i-k’1i, eth’ik-li), adv. 
F manner. 2. according to ethics. ~ 
q eth i. ‘Cize (eth’a-siz’), v.l. {eTHr ZED 7 iZ< 
F i iNG], to make, or regard as, e al 
th-ics (eth’iks), n.pl. construed as 
. the study of standards of co 
ent; moral philosophy. 2. atise on- 
c about morals. 3. the ten or cc 


state; 
- own character; 
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= RIN G IT © UTA At a technical meeting, an 


engineer visits a competitor’s suite without identify- 
ing himself, picks up valuable information. Is this 
proper? There are many gray areas of ethical conduct, 
and little has been written on the subject. Recently 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING dissected the whole problem. 
Its series aroused the entire engineering field, focused 
attention on such moral dilemmas. 
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A graceful curve of crystal— 
for appetizers or mints 


STEUBEN GLASS -T 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 56th STREET - NEW YORK 22,N.Y. 
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Don’t put the Chartreuse too close to the milk 


(someone might pour it on the cornflakes!) 
But then why not? Chilled Chartreuse goes with lots of things... grapefruit, ice 


cream, desserts...and, naturally, on the rocks or as a highball. The main point is: 
chill Chartreuse before you serve it. For that’s the new way to add finesse to 
Chartreuse’s 350-year-old flavor. A most venerable and versatile liqueur. For 
an idea-ful booklet on drinking and 

cooking with Chartreuse, write C H A RTR E U S E 
Schieffelin & Co., 30 Cooper Sq., (have the genius to chill it) 


New York, N. Y, Department Z. GREEN, 110 PROOF—YELLOW, 86 PROOF 
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Report on Cyprus 


program; but the Cyprus Commu- 
nists need most the rights to agitate, 
organize, and vote. Only the arch- 








bishop can grant these blessings. 


The privilege of legal operation is 
more than the Communists would 
enjoy in Greece, where the Party is 
officially banned but actually legal- 
ized under another name. If Cyprus 
and Greece were unified, and the 
two parties merged, the Greek 
Party would gain the advantage of 
numbers over the Greek Cypriot 
Party. But the Cyprus faction would 
bring to the Greek Communist 
Party, still shadowed by its con- 
spiracy of 1944-1950 with the Slavic 
Communists, a purifying cachet of 
spotless legality under the protection 
of the elastic cross of Byzantium. 





On the Turkish side this com- 
plicated situation does not exist, 
because no Turkish Cypriot is a 
Communist. In Turkey, Commu- 
nists are really illegal, not masked 
under another name. They are not 
banned because of being Marxists 
— Turkey is encumbered with an 
archaic, corrupt socialism borrowed 
by Ataturk from Lenin — but for 
ithe grave sin of being pro-Russian. 
‘The ‘Turkish Cypriots are against 


| Communism on the island because 


it is Slavic in origin and Greek in 
practice, two enemies in one. The 


_| Greek Cypriots tolerate Communism 





| because it is anti-Turkish, which 


automatically hellenizes it and re- 


‘moves its old pro-Slav Stalinist 
stigma of the Greek civil wars. 


/ | Why all the killing? 


The Greek Cypriot Communists 
cut across this semantic folk dance by 
wooing the Turkish Cypriots direct- 
ily with secret missions. The Com- 
munists explain that they, unlike the 
Greek nationalists of Makarios, have 
never burned Turkish villages. On 
Cyprus, never to have ignited a 
Turkish home or daubed a blue 
cross on its blackened walls is as far 
as compromise can go. Since both 
‘kinds of Cypriots have so much to 
gain through this contrived status 
quo, why all the killing? 


“Because the Greeks cannot forget 
that the troops of Kemal Ataturk 
| burned Smyrna and built Izmir on 
the ashes,” suggests one diplomat. 


x 









THZ ILIAD 
OF HOMZR 


HERE is an epic called one of the 
six best books ever written — a 
book so magnificent that Alexander the 
Great carried it with him into battle in 
a jewelled casket! When you read this 
exciting account of the battle for Troy, 
you'll see why it has stirred the pulses 
of countless readers for nearly three 
thousand years! 


WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


TH 
ODYSSEY 
OF HOMZR 


HE exciting romantic narrative of 

the perilous wanderings of Odysseus 
after the fall of Troy. No hero of fic- 
tion has ever surpassed Odysseus for 
courage, cleverness, and wisdom. As 
you thrill to his adventures, you will 
— like millions before you — discover 
a never-ending fascination in this time- 
less classic ! 


AU S of these beautiful — 
Ø DeLuxe Library Editions 


FOR ONLY Sjee [REGULAR 


PRICE $10.17 


AS A NEW MEMBER 


UTOPIA 


AN a society be created in which 

everyone lives the “good life”? 
Where laws are few and simple... 
where war does not exist? One by one, 
Sir Thomas More considers in Utopia 
the social and economic problems that 
have beset man in all societies, in all 
ages. You will be amazed at his con- 
clusions and you'll marvel at the bril- 
liance of a man who — four centuries 
ago — could take such an enlightened 
view of social progress. 


Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes to 

your library — as an introductory offer 
made only to new members of The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today ...and 
to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 


The Great Classics Are 
_ Your Proudest Possessions, 


Wisest Counselors, 
Most Rewarding Friends 


: Sica 7 $ ROE a 
THE HALLMARK of a cultured home has al- 
ways been its library of books. Books fill gaps in 
formal education . . . set a person apart as one 
who has sought and tasted the wisdom of the ages. 
For filling leisure hours with sheer enjoyment, 
nothing can surpass a classic. No one need ever 
be friendless or dull if he or she chooses for 
companions the wisest, wittiest, most stimulating 
minds that ever lived. 


because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time” men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics’’? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become “classics”? First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to understand. 
And those are the very qualities which char- 
acterize these selections: readability, interest, 
simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members 
the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its mem- 
bers are not obligated to take any specific 
number of books. 3. Its volumes are luxurious 
De Luxe Editions — bound in the fine buck- 
ram ordinarily used for $7 and $10 bindings. 
They have tinted page tops; are richly stamped 
in genuine gold which will retain its original 
lustre — books you and your children will 
read and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first books will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject any 
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book you do not wish. You need not take any 
specific number of books — only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Today’s low 
introductory price for these THREE beautiful 
volumes cannot be assured indefinitely, so please 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, 
L. I., New York 11576. 


[T 


THE CLASSICS CLUB ZZ 
Roslyn, L. 1., New York 11576 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member, and send 
me at once the THREE beautiful Classics Club 
editions of THE ILIAD, THE ODYSSEY and 
UTOPIA. I enclose NO MONEY IN AD- 
VANCE; within one week after receiving my 
books, I will either return them and owe 
nothing, or keep them for the special new- 
member introductory price of ONLY $1.00 
(plus a few cents mailing charges) for ALL 
THREE superb volumes. 


As a member, I am to receive advance de- 
scriptions of all future selections, but am not ob- 
ligated to buy any. For each future volume I 
decide to keep, I will send you only $3.39 ( plus 
a few cents mailing charges). I may reject any 
volume before or after I receive it, and I may 
cancel my membership at any time. (Books 
shipped in U.S.A. only.) 
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‘Mr. Havana Cigar’ 
presents a 
new classic by 
Shakespeare 


S EASON YOUR 4d- 

miration with 
an attent ear till we 
may deliver, upon 
the witness of this 
gentleman, this mar- 
vel to you.” 





So said Horatio to Hamlet. And so says 
Ralph Schuyler Williams, “Mr. Havana 
Cigar”, to all lovers of fine cigars. 


For marvel, indeed, is the new Shake- 
speare Bard. Crafted solely of prime vintage 
Havana, it is the latest addition to the cele- 
brated family of Shakespeare Habana cigars. 
Connoisseurs may be certain that its taste 
and aroma reflect its distinguished heritage. 


Too, the Bard pleases the eye as well as 
the palate. Its sleek and slender contour be- 
stows added distinction on this elegant cigar. 
And its fifty minutes of smoking enjoyment 
costs a mere thirty-five cents. 


In sum, then, the Shakespeare Bard is the 
equal—some even say the superior—of fine 
imports once available from Cuba. 


Now, sir, are you ready to enjoy a Shake- 
speare Bard? To savor its matchless flavor 
and bouquet! To see that “happiness courts 
thee in her best array”? 


You may do so at outstanding tobaccon- 
ists, clubs and hotels from coast to coast. And 


at the five distinguished Humidors of Alfred 
Dunhill of London in Vintage Suprema. 


Or write: Gradiaz, Annis, Factory No. 1, 
Tampa, Florida. 


WORLD LEADER IN LUXURY CIGARS, 





Report on Cyprus 


“Why did NATO have to choose 
that city of tragic memory for its 
Southeast headquarters? ‘The Greek 
Cypriots are fighting Turkey’s revol- 
ution over again, but in reverse. 
What makes it so sterile is that 
Makarios, who was president of the 
Greco-Turkish republic of Cyprus 
for four years, has now slipped down 
to being simply the ethnarch, the 
political and religious imam of the 
Greek Cypriots. He can never bring 
unity again between Moslem and 
Christian. Yet Greek Cyprus can 
never unload him, because though 
he rules the state for only five years, 
he rules the church for life.” 


In Makarios the fumbling Turks, 
outguessed and  outmaneuvered, 
have at least the satisfaction of a 
personal enemy. ‘The low-voiced 
archbishop, with his neat beard, 
blue working tunic, pectoral cross, 
and calm, enigmatic smile, is a hate- 
figure of ironic dimensions. He 
seems to lose them a little only when 
his rival, Lieutenant General George 
Grivas, the mustached, violently 
nationalist leader of the youthful 
EOKA guerrillas, makes a move to 
split the Cypriot front on the issue of 
Communism. Makarios tries, not 
very successfully, to argue that 
Grivas’ version of enosis is impossible 
because the Turks will not tolerate it. 
Actually, Makarios wants indepen- 
dence. But Grivas, who controls the 
National Guard, has more power. 


Power decides. ‘The Soviet bloc 
and Nasser have given the Greek 
Cypriots power in weapons. Makar- 
ios acts; Vice President Fazil Kut- 
chuk, a genial ‘Turkish surgeon, only 
protests. Kutchuk, chafing under 
Makarios’ pre-emption of the term 
“the government” for the thirty-five- 
member all-Greek rump session of 
the fifty-member parliament, asked 
for a common cabinet meeting un- 
der UN protection. Makarios re- 
fused. His refusal did not impair his 
standing with the UN leadership; 
the UN directorate blandly contin- 
ued to treat with both physician and 
archbishop. 


Useless bloodshed 


The 55,000 Turkish Cypriot ref- 
ugees estimated by the UN to be “‘in 
need of relief in the form of basic 
foodstuffs and medical supplies” are 
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one core of unrest, and so are the 
16,900 who have lost their homes. 
Cyprus is a Palestine in the making. 
But the real abiding cause for enmity 
is the unbalance in casualties. Ac- 
cording to the UN head count, 
between fifty and sixty Greek Cyp- 
riots have disappeared, victims of 
Turkish violence. 


If losses by “kidnapping”? — a 
Cypriot euphemism for murder — 
were apportioned equally by popu- 
lation, only fifteen Turks would be 
mourned. Instead, according to the 
UN, the number of Turks vanished 
and presumed dead has passed the 
five-hundred mark. In other words, 
transposed on the weight of pop- 
ulation in Cyprus, Turkish losses 
are about thirty-three to one. 


The shock of useless bloodshed in 
Cyprus is intensified by the fear of 
larger implications. In 1921 and 
1922, when there. was no United 
Nations to hover over their intran- 
sigence, and no United States to buy 
them off with aid, bleeding Greece 
and disorganized Turkey got to- 
gether in a peaceful exchange of a 
million refugees. Nobody was pillo- 
ried, as Makarios has hit against 
Dean Acheson and George Ball, for 
“uninvited mediation.” 


Moreover, the resulting peace, 
born of exhausted desperation, was 
durable. Venizelos, having earlier 
separated his native Crete from 
Turkey and chased out the Turkish 
minority, was not insistent on get- 
ting Cyprus too. Ataturk, having 
pushed the Greeks out of Anatolia, 
was satisfied to have the Italians 
hold: the strategic belt of the 
Dodecanese Islands between them as 
an alarm system when and if the 
Greeks pushed eastward again in 
search of their ‘‘greater Greece.” 


In Korea in 1950 both Greeks and 
Turks fought gallantly and were 
both rewarded by American military 
aid well above meager losses. When 
Cyprus became an independent re- 
public in 1960, it seemed like the 
perfect child of reconciliation to 
bring Athens and Ankara into true 
alliance. ‘The Turks had taken 
little shooting part in the struggle 
from 1956 to 1959 between the Brit- 
ish and Greek Cypriots, and were 
generously rewarded with a promise 
of 30 percent of the government jobs 
for over 18 percent of the population. 
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Why didn’t they jump like this in 1948? 


Sports records seem to be made for one reason—to be 
broken over and over again. 

Rigorous training, of course. largely accounts for the 
new records set by athletes. But there’s another basic 
factor —good health and the strength and endurance that 
go with it. 

Today’s young athletes, and youngsters in general, have 
unequaled chances to develop their physical potentialities. 
Vaccines help protect them from most of the communicable 
diseases that once handicapped thousands of persons in 
some way. 

The courses of many diseases, which are not preventable, 
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BETTER MEDICINE 


E-DAVIS 


have also been made milder and shorter with antibiotics 
and other modern drugs. 

Equally important are advances in nutrition. including 
a more precise understanding of how vitamins and minerals 
influence sturdy, healthy growth. Much of the new 
knowledge of nutrition in relation to growth and disease 
resistance has come from pharmaceutical research, including 
that conducted by Parke-Davis. 

Working with physicians, hospitals, and medical centers 
throughout the world, Parke-Davis is constantly seeking 
better medicines to help people enjoy longer and more 
active lives. Copyright 1964—Parke, Davis & Con troit 32, M 
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Report on Cyprus 


Cyprus boomed, with 22,000 Is- 
raeli tourists a year purchasing nearly 
$400 per person from Greek mer- 
chants. The newborn republic cost 
its foster parents little. Greece’s 
Prime Minister Karamanlis cut off 
the $400,000 secret subsidy which 
had been granted to help the Cyp- 
riots fight the British. Turkey 
trimmed down its aid to the T.M.T., 
the Turkish underground. The overt 
angels were Britain and America, 
meeting every deficit, pouring in 
help to Makarios, hoping that his 
alliance with the Communists was 
not real. 


Makarios wins 


The whole tidy cat’s cradle fell 
apart when one of the several 
“private armies’ operating irreg- 
ularly under Makarios elected to 
bomb the American Embassy in 
Nicosia in January, 1964. Nobody 
was even wounded, but the Ameri- 
cans took out their women and chil- 
dren by special airlift. As the 
Soviets openly became Makarios’ 
political allies and military purvey- 
ors, the inflow of useful intelligence 
about the Cypriot Communists 
reaching the Americans dwindled. 
It was significant that nobody was 
arrested for bombing the American 
Embassy, even though the outrage 
was traced by the Americans to a 
private army run by one of Makar- 
ios’ advisers. 


The opening British task, after 
fighting erupted, was to be the 
responsible peace-keeping power for 
all three of the official protecting 
powers of Cyprus. Under these 
terms the British, with Makarios’ 
cool consent and the support of 
Greece and Turkey, sent in forces 
enough to bring about law and or- 
der. They failed to decentralize 
their forces or to set up an effective 
alarm system. As a result, hundreds 
of Turkish homes, and a few Greek 
ones, were pillaged, burned, and 
bulldozed. 


During the two months of British 
peace-keeping, Makarios gained his 
main objective: a chance to arm his 
forces and to put them under trained 
leadership from the Athenian Minis- 
try of War while the British, as legal 
watchmen of the three-way alliance, 
prevented the Turks from landing. 


Under the Cyprus convention any 
of the three powers is entitled to 
intervene unilaterally. 


The UN moves in 


The real victory of Makarios was 
gained in February when he suc- 
ceeded in convincing the British to 
depart and to refer their sinking pre- 
dicament to the United Nations. A 
completely different legal situation 
emerged. Unlike Britain, the United 
Nations did not arrive as peace- 
maker under the treaties that gave 
Cyprus birth, by consent of all three 
parties. It came at the “‘invitation” 
of the “Cypriot government.” 


Aside from its disregard of the le- 
gal birth certificate of the Cyprus 
republic, the United Nations was 
handicapped by the very terms un- 
der which the Cyprus baby was 
placed in its lap March 27. The 
legal deviation had begun 
under the treaties, when the British, } 
at Makarios’ protest, gave up in- 
spection of incoming arms. 


But the Batish had weakeoek thet 


legal as well as the military position 
before referring Cyprus to the UN. 
In January, when the bloodiest fight- 
ing had drawn to a lull, the British 
invited leaders of “both communi- 
ties? to London for a conference. 
The clear intention was to withhold 
recognition of full sovereignty from 
both the distressed Makarios faction 
and the besieged Turkish faction. 


Makarios outmaneuvered the Brit- 
ish by sending his Foreign Minister, 
Spyros Kyprianou, unbidden, to the 
conference. Young, vigorous, and 
eloquent, Kyprianou demanded that 
the “Cyprus government” be heard. 
The British found themselves with 
two sets of “community” spokesmen 
and an extra spokesman of the “‘gov- 
ernment of Cyprus.” They yielded 
legality, and with it sovereignty, to 
Makarios. The representatives of 
Turkish Cypriots who went to Lon- 
don as a ‘‘community”’ equal to the 
Greek Cypriots were shoved onward 
to New York as a “minority”? con- 
fronting ‘‘the legal government.” 


U Thant accepted an agreement 
in which the original treaties, that 
gave both Makarios and Kutchuk 
their offices and privileges, were not | 
even mentioned. He accepted an | 
unqualified sovereignty for Makarios | 
and ignored the constitutional power 
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The Sphinx and iis at Giza 


Only in Egypt can you be 
5,000 years away—and 
enjoy twentieth century comfort 


It takes less than a day to fly to Egypt and put your- 
self face to face with the Sphinx. Egypt is one of the 
most fascinating and least expensive vacation lands 
in the world. Cairo, laced by the Nile, is a city of 
luxury hotels, gardens, skyscrapers and casinos. On 
| the outskirts of Cairo are the great Pyramids of Giza 

with the enigmatic Sphinx standing nearby. You 
can enter the Pyramid of the Pharaoh Khufu and 
see she Elite of a glorious civilization. 

Only TWA offers service to Cairo from 70 cities in the United 
States ... one airline service all the way with no change of termi- 
nals. Another TWA exclusive—first-run motion pictures* in flight. 
(Complimentary in Royal Ambassador First Class, optional in 
Economy at $1.00.) It’s a wonderful way to take 90 minutes or so 
off your flying time. 

For complete information, see your Travel Agent, U.A.R. Tourist 
Office, or Trans World Airlines. *By In Flight Motion Pictures Inc. 
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Worldwide 
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oa | Report on Cyprus 


of the Turkish Cypriots to veto mili- 
tary matters and matters of foreign 
affairs. He crippled the UN forces 
in dealing with the Greek Cypriots 
by leaving sovereignty under Ma- 
_karios completely unmodified. 


* After his meetings in Washington 
with Papandreou and Inonu, Presi- 
dent Johnson culminated the confu- 
sion by giving the Turkish Premier 
assurances that for the United States 
all the original agreements about 
Cyprus, presumably including the 
right of intervention, which the UN 
had been trying to smother, were still 
valid. The Turks could land legally, 
Washington seemed to tell them, 
but they would get no American help 
if Russia should strike them. 





The Turks carefully hung the 


“4 albatross of responsibility around 


Washington’s neck. The Cyprus 
question was being deferred, but it 
was escalating, too. When President 
Johnson sent carrier planes against 
coastal patrols in Vietnam, the Turk- 
ish press and military demanded 
that Inonu do likewise in Cyprus. 





The UN’s respect for the Makarios 
sovereignty, without inhibition by 
the constitution or the original 
treaties, came home to challenge U 
Thant. To make his next purpose 
perfectly clear, Makarios informed 
UN General K. S. Thimayya that 
it was his intention by September 
27, the expiration date for the second 
three-month term of the UN forces, 
to do away with the UN entirely. 
The UN forces had, in fact, served 
their purpose for Makarios by defer- 
ring a landing by the Turks. 





The natural preoccupation of 
Washington and London with the 
preservation of NATO, and the 
alliance of Makarios with the anti- 
NATO forces as well as with Greece, 
tended to obscure a more serious 
development. Behind the cloud of 
the Cyprus affair a larger pattern 
| was emerging: that of a greater By- 
-zantium, of a golden Greek Con- 
stantinople as the second Rome, and 
of Cyprus as the redeemer of the lost 
Greek cities of Alexander’s empire 
in Southern Anatolia. In this alli- 
ance there would be a noose of power 
— Russia, Greece, Cyprus, and Bul- 
garia — around Turkey. 
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The Atlantic Report , - s 


Beis: June the final match of the Coupe de 
lP Europe soccer contest was played off in Madrid 
between Spain and Russia. It was not the first 
time the Spaniards, who are great soccer players, 
had reached the finals, but it was the first time they 
were permitted to meet the Russians on Spanish 
soil. Players on the home team were promised 
lavish rewards of as much as 200,000 pesetas 
($3200) if they won, and to mark the occasion, 
Francisco Franco and his ministers turned up in 
force at the huge Estadio Bernabeu in northern 
Madrid. ‘Thus encouraged, the Spanish team 
proceeded to defeat the Russians, 2-1. 


The applause at the end of the game was frantic. 
For a full ten minutes the crowd cheered Franco as 
though it had been a Spanish victory over Com- 
munism and another vindication of his personal 
leadership. Exultantly the spectators chanted 
“Arriba Espana! Nada que Espana! Viva Franco! 
Nadie que Franco!” (“Up with Spain! Nothing but 
Spain! Long live Franco! No one but Franco!’’) 


Providence once again had smiled on the sev- 
enty-two-year-old Caudillo. Two years ago, after 
the hunting accident which tore a deep gash in his 
left hand, bets were being laid that he wouldn’t 
last another six months. But antibiotics success- 
fully checked the infection, and the wounded hand 
is now completely healed. Last July Franco 
opened the eighth legislative session of the Cortes 
with a lengthy oration which lasted well over an 
hour. During the speech, he displayed no visible 
signs of fatigue, though he did twice break into 
tears toward the end, overwhelmed by the emo- 
tion wrought in him by the recitation of the 
regime’s accomplishments. 


Franco’s critics attribute these outbursts, which 
have become increasingly frequent of late, to 
Parkinson’s disease, to cerebral arteriosclerosis, or 
to senility. Nevertheless, realists grudgingly admit 
that if a national plebiscite were held today, 
Franco might win as much as 60 percent of the 
vote. The fact is that millions of Spaniards have 
“never had it so good.” ‘The national income has 
been rising at a rate of 7 to 8 percent per annum. 
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In January of last year the government finally 
raised the ofhcial minimum wage from 36 to 60 
pesetas (60 cents to $1.00) a day; but far from 
dampening demands for more pay, this has only 
encouraged them. Workers, by going on strike or 
threatening to stage strikes which the regime no 
longer dares to crush through brute force, have 
extorted wage increases — in some cases as much 
as 25 percent a year — from a harassed Minister 


of Labor. 


The result has been an unprecedented rise in 
demand for consumer goods. ‘Television aerials 
have begun to sprout from the roofs of simple 
houses in remote villages. Humble artisans, shop- 
keepers, and workers have begun to acquire motor 
bicycles and refrigerators. 


Traffic jams in Madrid 


Madrid, now a spreading city of two and a half 
million souls, has begun to suffer from traffic jams 
and gas fumes. There is a building boom, and 
hundreds of red-brick apartment buildings are 
going up in the airy suburbs of the capital, just 
as they have along the Costa del Sol — Anda- 
lusia’s Sunshine Coast — where hotels have liter- 
ally mushroomed. Last year twelve million foreign 
tourists visited Spain, or twice as many as visited 
France. The average Spaniard, with an annual 
income of $340, is still far from affluent, but for the 
first time he is sustained by a general feeling that 
things are getting better. His instinct, therefore, 
is not to bite the hand that feeds him. 


That the hand is Franco’s is a convenient illu- 
sion, and it has been carefully cultivated by the 
regime’s propaganda organs. Spain this year is 
dotted with posters proclaiming “25 Anos de Paz” 
to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the end of the Civil War. This slogan, twenty-five 
years of peace, has become a permanent theme in 
official broadcasts, newspaper editorials, and not 
least of all in the speeches which Franco has made 
in ceremonial trips to different cities and provinces. 


The response to both slogan and living symbol 
has been surprisingly enthusiastic, and wherever 


‘TI have whatever you're having 
but make it METAXA” 


Start with a shot of Greek gold. Roll it on your 
tongue. And hold it there. Feel velvet vigor stir. 
Experiment with Metaxa. Build a Manhattan 
around it. A sour. Lengthen it with soda. Mix 
it with all the imagination you can muster. Spike 
your old standbys with Metaxa. And make the 
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most of a good drink. Metaxa is firmer on the 
rocks. Manlier mixed. The big brandy. The great 
gift. Metaxa is expensive, but that doesn’t stop 
the Greeks. Metaxa says liqueur on the label, 
but maple syrup its not. Metaxa is the moon 
and stars: even the bottle wears them. @i964 


ie by appointment to the Royal Greek Court. 92-proof Greek liqueur imported to the U.S. solely by Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc., N. Y. 





SOLE DISTRIBUTOR U. S. A.: MUNSON G. SHAW CO., NEW YORK 
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The very best Sherry you can buy. 
The very best people drink it. 
Particularly at cocktail time 

because it makes dinner taste better. 
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-..it’s a whole lot more congenial than on most airlines—and that’s a fact! Our friendly, 


efficient service has always provided our passengers with every form of special care we 
could think of. How else would we have become one of the top four airlines flying to 
Europe? Ask your Travel Agent about our new low air fares and our extensive world-wide 
tour program. You'll be impressed by Lufthansa German Airlines, 680 Fifth Avenue, 
52 Broadway, East Side Airlines Terminal. PLaza 9-3300. 








Report on Spain 


Franco has gone — not only in such 
traditionally “loyal? centers as León 
and Seville, but even in such hotbeds 
of opposition sentiment as Bilbao and 
Barcelona — cheering mobs have 
gathered to acclaim him as he has 
calmly walked or driven through the 
crowded streets. 


The divided opposition 


The continuing ineffectiveness of 
the opposition has contributed more 
to Franco’s favorable image than 
anything else has. The socialists are 
divided into several factions, both 
inside and outside the country; the 
monarchists are split into rival clans; 
the liberals are still limited to a hand- 
ful of university professors and intel- 
lectuals; and even the Communists, 
until recently the best disciplined 
and best financed, have suffered a 
decline in popularity, partly as a re- 
sult of the heavy-footed propaganda 
and grotesque untruths beamed to 
Spain from Prague by a group of 
Civil War exiles styling themselves 
Radio España Independiente. 


The result is a vicious circle which 
the Caudillo thrives on. It is in his 
interest to keep the opposition di- 
vided, so as to continue justifying his 
own indispensability. The opposi- 
tion, being denied effective means of 
public expression, remains effec- 
tively crippled, thus providing de- 
fenders of the regime with an excuse 
for maintaining the status quo. But 
Communist authors and journalists 
are granted an extraordinary lati- 
tude in the publication of their 
views, since their existence can be 
used to justify the continuance of 
censorship. Yet wherever Commu- 
nist cells, which pose a practical 
rather than a theoretical threat, are 
uncovered, they are disposed of with 
‘extreme harshness. Apparent con- 
cessions made with one hand are 
quietly removed by the other. 


A good example of the technique 
was displayed in the municipal elec- 
tions held throughout Spain last 
November. In anticipation of the 
event, the state-controlled press un- 
leashed a noisy wave of publicity 
to make it appear as though an im- 
portant democratic reform were 
under way. Photographs were pub- 
lished of the Caudillo going for the 
‘first time in person to the polls to 
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Inside facts 
you should know 


about Holland 


(and why you should make Holland 
your first stop 
when you vacation in Europe) 


You'll know you made the right decision 
just as soon as you step aboard your KLM 
jet or Holland-America flagship. “Dutch- 
quality service” is the way experienced 
world travelers refer to service that is es- 
pecially courteous and thorough. 


‘“Europe’s Most Hospitable Entrance” 
Few peoples receive visitors as warmly as 
the Dutch. Three out of four Hollanders 
speak English and all Hollanders like 
Americans. 


Get more for your vacation dollar 
You'll never have to scrimp in Holland. 
Food, lodgings and transportation are so 
inexpensive, it’s almost as if your budget- 
ing has already been done for you. Stay 
overnight in a charming Dutch inn or 
castle for as little as $5, including a break- 
fast the next morning of fresh breads, 
sliced meats, a tray of cheeses, coffee, tea, 
milk or a big steaming pot of creamy 
Dutch cocoa. Or stay at the plushest suite 
in the most elegant Amsterdam hotel for 
about $16. 


Get your shopping done quickly 
Amsterdam Airport offers a bigger, better 
selection of duty-free gifts than any other 
airport shop on the Continent. You may 
ship home as many $10 gifts as you wish 
duty-free. Prices are clearly marked and 
refreshingly reasonable. 


Dutch days last longer 

Holland is a compact country so you can 
see more of what you want to see in a 
shorter length of time. Dutch highways 
are excellent. Rent a 4-passenger sedan for 
as little as $2.75 a day—or buy a car at 
Amsterdam Airport and save 25% or more 
on the suggested European retail price. 


Itinerary-planning is a breeze 

Look at a map of Europe. Wherever you 
want to go, Holland is the perfect 
jumping-off spot. Go by rail or bus. From 
Amsterdam, it’s just a few hours to Paris 
at 2¢ per mile. London’s a quick hop 
across the Channel and all of Europe is 
right next door. 

Whether you stay a day, a week or a month 
(and no matter where you go afterwards), 
you'll be glad you came to Holland first. 


Please send mea free copy of your full-color 


illustrated brochure ‘Welcome to Holland.” 
Name 
Address 
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Netherlands National Tourist Office Aanvv 
605 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Report on Spain 


vote. This much was propaganda. 
In fact, only a minority of the offices 
involved — in Madrid it was twelve 
out of thirty-six municipal council 
seats — were opened to election. 


The mayors of all the cities in 
Spain continued to be appointed by 
the Minister of the Interior. In 
Madrid when the monarchists sought 
to be allowed to campaign for mo- 
narchical candidates publicly adver- 
tising their political affiliations, per- 
mission was denied them, and the 
candidates had to withdraw. The 
elections, the regime insisted, had to 
be ‘‘nonpolitical.”’ 


Much the same thing happened 
four months later when the Third 
National Congress of Syndicates met 
last March in Madrid. Prior to the 
Congress, there was much talk of the 
epoch-making changes it was going 
to inaugurate in separating the un- 
ions from Franco’s Movimiento (the 
blanket organization which lumps 
together all his supporters, including 
members of the Falange). Unions 
would be allowed to hold their own 
meetings and to function indepen- 
dently of management, and a large 
number of posts would be open to 
elected rather than appointed officials. 


On the second day of the Congress 
a few hundred demonstrators gath- 
ered outside the huge Sindactos 
building opposite the Prado Museum 
in Madrid and had to be dispersed 
by the police, who acted with rela- 
tive gentleness in view of the embar- 
rassing proximity of curious onlook- 
ers and foreign sightseers. But this 
was the only moment of drama in a 
five-day meeting which saw six hun- 
dred delegates quietly swallow a 
series of meaningless motions which 
simply endorsed the existing state of 
affairs. 


Censorship continues 


The same technique has charac- 
terized the regime’s behavior with 
regard to the written and spoken 
word. Two years ago, when Franco 
overhauled his cabinet in July of 
1962 and installed a new Minister 
of Information, one of the purported 
aims of the change was to introduce 
a new Press Law legalizing the slip- 
shod methods of a haphazard and 
capricious censorship. 
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The Press Law has yet to see the 
light of day. ‘This spring it was 
rumored that a tentative draft had 
actually reached the blueprint stage, 
only to be rejected by the Minister of 
Information. To this day all news- 
paper articles and editorials, as well 
as television programs, plays, books, 
and films, have to be submitted for 
approval by the censor’s office, and 
Spanish newspapers are forced to 
publish all top priority dispatches 
issued by EFE, the state-controlled 
news service. Against the censor’s 
veto no legal recourse is possible. 


Critics of the regime admit, none- 
theless, that there has been a slight 
relaxation in the censor’s grip. This 
has been most noticeable in a partial 
abandonment of the puritanical cri- 
teria which previously limited the 
importation of “sexy” foreign films, 
a relaxation which the Minister of 
Information, Manuel de Fraga Iri- 
barne, has made into something of a 
personal boast. Since the beginning 
of this year the Ministry of Informa- 
tion has virtually ceased pestering 
foreign correspondents for filing un- 
favorable dispatches. But there the 
concessions have stopped. 


Last February, when Fraga Iri- 
barne accidentally peppered Fran- 
co’s daughter, Carmencita, with a 
shotgun during a game hunt, not a 
newspaper in Spain breathed a word 
about the mishap. Even foreign cor- 
respondents on the spot were intimi- 
dated into maintaining silence on the 
subject, until May, when the New 
York Times correspondent, who had 
been away at the time of the inci- 
dent, finally reported it to the outer 
world. 


Economic pressures 


Franco is not unhappy when his 
own ministers make fools of them- 
selves, for this only goes to prove that 
the Chief of State is absolutely in- 
dispensable. Last autumn he blandly 
sacrificed his old friend and close 
associate Juan Antonio Suanzes, 
who for a dozen years headed the 
Instituto Nacional de Industria, the 
state-run monopoly which controls 
a small empire of nationalized enter- 
prises ranging from steelworks to 
shipyards. 


Suanzes was sacrificed before the 
pressure of the Minister of Industry, 
Gregorio López Bravo, and López 
Rodó, director of the National Plan- 
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ning Board, which issued Spain’s| 
first Four-Year Plan last winter. 
They, like the Minister of Com- 
merce, Alberto Ullastres Calvo, and 
the Minister of Finance, Mariano 
Navarro Rubio, belong to the con- 
servative Catholic pressure group, 
Opus Dei, which has established a 
powerful hold over the Spanish ad- 
ministration and banking system. 
For the moment they are riding high 
and fortune is smiling on them. | 

| 


There have been reports that fabu- | 
lous reserves of phosphates have been 
discovered in the Spanish Sahara, 
and in early June the news that a 
drilling company had struck oil in 
the region of Burgos set off such a 
wave of speculative buying that the 
Madrid stock market had to be 
closed. But it remains to be seen | 
whether these new bonanzas, if they | 
materialize, will solve Spain’s long- 
term economic problem, which is 
one of exporting enough to pay for 
a steady increase in imports. 








One Spanish economist, Jesus 
Prados Arrarte, who recently re- | 
turned, after a two-year exile, to his 
chair on the law faculty of the aN 
versity of Madrid, has calculated 
that Spain’s balance-of-payments 
deficit, if the projected rates of in- 
crease in the Four-Year Plan are 
respected, will by 1974 have risen to 
$900 million, or three quarters of 
Spain’s present reserves of $1200 
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The question of succession 


The crisis is still a long way off, 


and there are some Spaniards who 
fear that Franco may still be around 
when it finally breaks. His policy of 
forestalling any fundamental changes 
has undoubtedly helped enhance his 
popular prestige with the masses. 
But it has simultaneously aggravated 
the problem of the succession, mak- 
ing the eventual outcome more un- 
predictable than ever. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


For years Franco has quietly sub- 
sidized half a dozen royalist pre- 
tenders, all of whom derive their 
income directly or indirectly from 
the Spanish state. They include the 
leading pretender, the fifty-year-old | 


Don Juan, who lives in Portugal; his | 
son Juan Carlos, who now lives in an | 
annex of Franco’s own palace of El 
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Pardo on the outskirts of Madrid; the 
twenty-eight-year-old Don Alfonso, 
Don Juan’s nephew, who works for a 
Madrid bank and is the only pre- 
tender with enough personal allure 
to be thought capable of making a 
go of it as King; and, not least of all, 
Carlos Hugo, who made a monu- 
mental error by his high-handed 
courtship of Princess Irene of Hol- 
land, which culminated in their 
marriage in Rome last May. 


Though Carlos Hugo is a French 
citizen and speaks Spanish with a 
marked French accent, he has un- 
limited ambition and has set out to 
use his wife’s considerable fortune to 
build up his personal following in- 
side Spain. He is supported in his 
endeavors by three sisters, who are 
known in Madrid social circles as 
“white Pasionarias.”’ 


Last year Carlos Hugo turned up 
for the annual Carlist pilgrimage to 
Montejura in Navarre, greeting the 
assembled multitude with the words 
Aqui he venido como su Rey (“I have 





come here as your King”), a piece 
of effrontery which Franco is not yet 
ready to forgive. Just three days 
after his marriage, he flew into 
Madrid with his bride, intending to 
go on from there to attend the ritual 
“concentration”? at Montejura. He 
was informed by the police that he 
would be physically impeded, if nec- 
essary, from making the trip. 


It was the fourth in a series of re- 
fusals, Franco having already refused 
to grant him Spanish citizenship, to 
name him Duke of Madrid, and to 
allow him to be married in Spain. 
This setback did little, however, to 
dampen the zeal of his Carlist fol- 
lowers, who gathered together in the 
little town of Estella, once the resi- 
dence of the Kings of Navarre, to 
applaud their hero and to denounce 
Don Juan and other pretenders to 
the Spanish throne. 


Franco’s candidate 


While such infighting among the 
royalists inevitably enhances Fran- 
co’s personal ascendancy, it further 
debases what limited credit the mon- 
archy in Spain may still enjoy. The 
Caudillo’s official candidate remains 
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the twenty-six-year-old Juan Carlos, 
now married to Princess Sophie of 
Greece. But his discreet efforts to 
build up the young Prince’s image 
inside Spain have been conspicuous 
failures. Nothing comparable with 
the mass turnouts and spontaneous 
demonstrations staged for Carlos 
Hugo in Navarre has been forth- 
coming in the cities and provinces 
Juan Carlos has toured, where he has 
been received with little enthusiasm. 


Franco’s problem is further com- 
plicated by the pressure being ex- 
erted on him by members his 
entourage, especially by army col- 
leagues, to settle the succession ques- 
tion once and for all in a clear and 
unambiguous fashion. Last May he 
was obliged to yield to this pressure 
to the extent of authorizing General 
Augustin Munoz Grandes, vice pres- 
ident of the Council of Ministers and 
next to himself the highest ranking 
officer in the Spanish Army, to 
undertake a private poll among 
senior officers. 


All but one of more than five 
hundred generals consulted declared 
their support for the prompt restora- 
tion of the monarchy, and of these 
the overwhelming majority were in 
favor of Don Juan, for whom Franco 
harbors a deep personal mistrust. 
Seventy percent of the colonels con- 
sulted likewise favored the restora- 
tion, though fewer of them came out 
unequivocally in favor of Don Juan 
as opposed to his son. 


‘The matter is bound to be under 
discussion in the next few years. 
By the terms of the succession laws of 
1947 the King of Spain must be at 
least thirty years old, which Juan 
Carlos will not be before 1968. This 
gives Franco another four years in 
which to temporize and maneuver, 
as he has done in the past. The suc- 
cession laws, furthermore, can be 
modified only by a national refer- 
endum. ‘There have been rumors 


‘that Franco is planning to spring 


some kind of plebiscite on the coun- 


try this winter or early next spring. 


In Spain such reports have a way 
of building up and then quietly 
evaporating like mirages. This is the 
way Franco wants it. The only thing 
sure in this accumulation of uncer- 
tainties is that when the time comes 
to say it, he will want to have the 
final word. 
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= þa recent British Parliament, running its full 
legal course almost to the very last day, was the 
longest of modern times. And it was the third 
Tory-dominated Parliament in succession. ‘The 
three combined provided Britain with the longest 
period of uninterrupted rule by the same party for 
more than 130 years. The thirteen years have used 
up four Prime Ministers. They have gone through 
three hundred other ministers. R. A. Butler has 
been the only cabinet minister to have held office 
throughout. 


To many observers Sir Alec Douglas-Home, 
formerly the fourteenth Earl of Home, represents, 
as it were, the final grace notes of the long fanfare 
of aristocratic rule. “‘It is the end of the Establish- 
ment” is the comment, for instance, of a business 
leader, Avison Wormald, deputy chairman of As- 
sociated Fisheries. He acknowledged that some- 
thing remains of the Establishment’s prestige and 
power in the law, Lloyd’s, the Bank of England, 
and the great financial houses and brokerage firms. 
But, he said, ‘‘ New forces have arisen, such as War- 
burgs, the foreign banks... and American 
brokers.” His comment indicates how the whole 
context of the times has changed in Britain. 


But some things have happened that improve 
the chances of the Conservatives: the natural nar- 
rowing of the gap between the parties as the day of 
actual choice comes near; the nomination of Sena- 
tor Goldwater in the United States; the confronta- 
tion in Vietnam; the gradual public awareness 
that Soviet Russia, for all its rapid statistical and 
technical growth, has not yet solved even the first 
real puzzles of prosperity. 


A Labor victory would inevitably bring pro- 
found changes, to Anglo-American relations, to the 
Atlantic alliance, to nuclear policy, to defense, to 
relations with Russia, to economic policy, and 
even to trade. 


Yet the British Labor Party itself has also 
changed. It may still open the most sacred of its 
meetings by singing the “Red Flag.” It may have 
refused to delete Clause Four — nationalization of 
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all the means of production, distribution, and ex- 
change — from its constitution. It may still in- 
clude good old-fashioned rabble-rousing socialists 
like Ted Hill of the Boilermakers, and good new- 
fashioned clinical socialists like Frank Cousins of 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 
However, the Labor Party can no longer be con- 
sidered a socialist party in the Soviet sense. It no 
longer has much reason to be anti-American. 


Socialists on the Swedish pattern 


The new leaders — Wilson, Brown, Callaghan, 
Healey, Crossman, Stewart, Gordon Walker — 
seem now to have developed into socialists on 
the Swedish pattern. And with the emergence of 
the European Free Trade Association as a going 
concern, Britain and Sweden are constantly being 
brought closer together. Indeed, Harold Wilson 
agrees that he got much more out of his visit to 
Sweden than out of his visit to Moscow, although 
the public got more out of the latter, for it dis- 
closed Mr. Wilson as a man of some influence even 
when in opposition. 


An attraction of Sweden is that since 1935 there 
have been only two major labor conflicts. In a 
normal year fewer than one hundred trade union- 
ists are involved there in strikes. And, while Brit- 
ain has been a country of almost permanent con- 
servatism, Sweden these many years has been a 
land of permanent monarchical socialism. ‘The 
basis of labor peace in Sweden is the accepted 
sanctity of freely negotiated contracts, guarded 
by labor courts of three unionists, three employ- 
ers, two jurists, and a professional judge. 


In Britain, with Labor’s annual conference can- 
celed because of the timing of the election, the 
Trades Union Congress had to make much of the 
early running. And it was noticeable how the 
September TUC meeting at Blackpool was more 
workmanlike and less aggressively left-wing than 
usual. Nationalization figured only in resolutions 
proposed by minor unions and was confined to 
their areas of special interest. Only one motion 
was proposed attacking wage restraint. Several 
sought instead to deal in a practical fashion 
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“I can think of no Germans who so well 
deserve to be remembered as some of 
these genuine members of the Resist- 
ance who not only refused, at a terrible 
cost, to bow before the grim, apparently 
invincible Leviathan of the twentieth 
century, but also gave to their succes- 
sors a redeeming example: Treskcow 
and Stauffenberg, Moltke and Leber, the 
Catholic priests Alfred Delp and Provost 
Lichtenberg, the Protestant bishops 
Wurm and Meiser, the Protestant pastor 
Paul Schneider, and the young idealists 
of the ‘White Rose.’'’—From the fore- 
word by H. R. TREVOR ROPER, 
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with the question of an ‘incomes 
policy,” now the accepted euphe- 
mism for wage restraint. Even Ted 
Hill’s Boilermakers called only for 
the establishment of the thirty-five- 
hour week but otherwise pledged 
themselves, and the conference, sim- 
ply to “do everything possible to en- 
sure an electoral victory for the La- 
bour Party at the forthcoming 
general election.”’ 


A sound, modern economy 


Basically, both the Conservative 
Party and the Labor Party are 
fighting on the same platform — 
modernization. England now is a 
country with a car in every garage, 
and often one under a carport too, 
and it is first the quality of pros- 
perity that needs to be improved 
and then its chances of continuous 
expansion. 


The ebb and flow of the market 
economy meanwhile has brought the 
Conservative Party very close to 
the familiar situation where, since 
expansion may have been going too 
fast, the monetary brake will have to 
be applied quite sharply. This 
knowledge is naturally of great elec- 
toral advantage to Labor, whose 
promise of a planned balance of 
trade has a sound and simple look. 


A Labor victory would certainly 
add to those forces in the world that 
are making for the end of the post- 
war “free trade erå.” Planned im- 
ports mean controlled imports. Con- 
trolled imports and free trade cannot 
easily be reconciled. Already, the 
Kennedy Round has run into serious 
trouble. Europe will not give up pro- 
tectionism in agriculture. De Gaulle 
will not allow either a merger of the 
Common Market with EFTA or the 
development of an Atlantic zone of 
mutually liberalized trade. And the 
idea of controlling imports by means 
other than tariffs — by taxes and by 
selective credit regulations — gains 
ground in a number of countries, 
Italy being one prominent example. 


But for Britain, and thus for both 
parties equally, it is exports, not im- 
ports, that are crucial. Expansion in 
Britain automatically brings in more 
imports (of raw materials first, then 
of machine tools, and finally, with 
prosperity, of consumer goods), but 
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expansion does not automatically 
sell more exports. With reserves that 
by a wide margin do not match the 
external liabilities, Britain, banker to 
the whole sterling area, must in the 
long run maintain a substantial pay- 
ments surplus if it is to attain steady 
growth. 


The export expansion 


Britain actually has never been a 
great exporter. It has been instead 
always a great importer. And, if 
Britain acquired a vast empire in a 
fit of absence of mind, it acquired 
vast trade overseas in the same way. 
It ran, and for a long time built, 


| most of the world’s shipping. Its en- 


gineers built the railroads that ‘‘con- 
nected the coast with the interior” 
and made Britain’s importing possi- 
ble. Its coal powered half the young 
industrialized world. Its cloth pro- 
vided covering for millions of work- 
ers on hundreds of plantations. And 
as the world gradually changed, and 
traditional trades declined, and so- 
cialists and ‘“‘rebels’ nationalized 
British railway lines and other capi- 
tal assets in distant parts, Britain’s 
gold for a long time kept the nation 
solvent even with a continuing and 
growing deficit of trade. 


So, exporting is a new business for 
Britain, and one for which its past has 
not prepared it. It may seem odd to 
recall now that only ten years ago 
Britain was all set up to export cars 
without heaters to cold climates, but 
itis a fact. In Britain’s current situa- 
tion it is an illustrative fact of quite 
considerable significance. 


For the key to the expansion of ex- 
ports must lie in a rapid and substan- 
tial improvement in the competitive 
efficiency of British industry, and in 
particular of British private indus- 
try. Increased and improved pri- 
vate investment, improved salesman- 


ship and technology are also crucial. 


This is by no means a traditional so- 
cialist recipe for growth. But it is a 
necessity. 


This necessity helps shape the plat- 
forms of both the major parties. Both 
will seek trade wherever it is pos- 
sible; in the Soviet Union, for in- 
stance, where, in spite of all the 
publicity for the sale to Russia of 
whole chemical plants, British trade 
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has for a long time been virtually 
static. Both, however, must stress in- 
vestment, competition, efficiency, 
technology, education, as the major 
components of their own ‘expansive 
society.” 


Parties of the Commonwealth 


Both parties also have become 
parties of the Commonwealth. A 
very different atmosphere prevailed 
when Sir Alec met the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers in London in 
July to that which existed when Mac- 
millan met them in September, 1962, 
to explain the probable effects upon 
them of Britain’s intended entry into 
the Common Market. Conserva- 
tives and socialists alike now see the 
Commonwealth providing Britain 
with a new role in the world, as first 
among equals in an effective multi- 
racial international grouping. 


Inevitably, events in the United 
States have tended to magnify the 
possibilities that Britons see in the 
development of this role. President 
Nkrumah of Ghana shrewdly re- 
marked recently that “the former 
colonialists’”” now begin to need the 
masses in the underdeveloped world 
not so much to exploit their labor 
as to take advantage of their purchas- 
ing power. Trade, which once fol- 
lowed the flag, may in future follow 
the affections, or emotions, and 
Britain’s good multiracial record 
may even help balance its payments. 


The price of land 


Both parties are coming close to- 
gether even on the question of the 
rising price of land. Sir Alec is one of 
the great landowners of Britain, but 
his government has had to admit 
that the day of the landowner is over, 
at least in its traditional sense. As 
Britain becomes more crowded, as 
towns spread out, industry is dis- 
persed, and the network of super- 
highways grows, enormous untaxed 
fortunes are made by individuals, 
often purely by chance. 


The Labor Party would national- 
ize what it calls “development land.” 
Some independents call for the aboli- 
tion of the whole concept of freehold 
and the substitution everywhere of 
the very British system of leasehold. 
Henry George’s single tax idea comes 
back into the news. And the Tories 
play with the idea of taxing perhaps 
one half of any increase in land value 
brought about by town planning 
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- Are you spending a dime 
for every nickel’s worth of postage? 


Olin’s remarkable “weightless” paper, Waylite,® can keep you from spending 
twice as much as you have to on your business mail. 


American Express just sliced their post- 
age costs right down the middle on one 
of their credit card bulletins, saving them- 
selves $32,000 a year. 

They used Waylite, the exciting new 
lightweight paper developed and per- 
fected by the Packaging Division of Olin. 

Waylite goes into the majority of Bibles 
printed today. You can find it ina TWA 
timetable, in a John Deere price list, in 


countless brochures, reports, catalogs, etc. 

Which only goes to show you, Olin 
didn’t develop Waylite to be anybody’s 
second sheet. 

Waylite has body. Opacity. An excep- 
tionally white, bright appearance, that 
lasts indefinitely. It’s easy to read, tough 
to dog-ear. The paper not only looks 
professional and important, but it is. 

Waylite is full of little economies, but 


Glin 


the biggest savings come at the post office. 

Can you picture how much you could 
save, if you could mail all your business 
mail for half of what it’s costing you now? 

You see, its not just a few nickels 
yov’re losing. It’s a small fortune. Better 
get busy and write for our free booklet, 
“The Economics of Paper.” 

Address Olin, Dept. H, 460 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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THE SKARA, UNDER ACOUSTICAL “‘CLOUDS”’ AT TANGLEWOOD, SUMMER HOME OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


RCA Victor Stereo...realism that rivals the concert hall 


When summer’s 
concerts end and 
music moves in- 
side, let superb 
new RCA Victor 
Solid State stereo show you how little 
you'll be missing. A case in point: the 
Skarain Danish Modern styling, a-full 
five feet of audiophile treasures, includ- 
ing the precision Studiomatie Changer 
with Feather Action Tone Arm you 
see at left. This famous 4-speed changer 








offers amazing record protection. 

The Solid State amplifier’s 120 watts 
of peak power (60 watts EIA Stand- 
ard) drives a splendid eight-speaker 
sound system for startling realism. 
Solid State means tubes have been re- 
placed by transistors. This makes for 
less heat, longer component life and 
crisp, clear sound. Deluxe 9-tube AM- 
FM-FM Stereo radio, too. 

Before you buy any phonograph, 
compare RCA Victor’s experience in 


sound reproduction, dating back to the 
earliest days of the famous “‘Victrola’’® 
phonograph. Remember, more people 
own RCA Victor phonographs than 
any other kind. Discover new RCA 
Victor Solid State stereo od 

for yourself—see it at your : hA 
dealer now. Kad 
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The Most Trusted Name in Sound 
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Report on London 


decisions or the mere expansion of 
the population. 


This brings both parties again to a 
wider and more urgent consideration 
of reform of the tax system as a 
whole. Whatever happens, capital 
gains cannot much longer go un- 
taxed. Taxes on incomes are likely 
to become proportionately lighter, 
and those on spending proportion- 
ately higher. 


For a long time Labor campaigned 
against the removal by Selwyn Lloyd 
of the “‘surtax’? on earned incomes 
above £2000 and below £5000. 
This brought quite small earners 
into the upper tax brackets. But at 
this point, with education and sci- 
ence stressed, penal taxation of earn- 
ings can serve only to accelerate the 
“brain drain” to America and Aus- 
tralia. The familiar and traditional 
Labor prejudice against large in- 
comes is disappearing fast, provided 
the incomes are earned. 


A new figure in London is “the 
thousand a year bus driver.” Twen- 
ty-five years ago “ʻa thousand a year” 
(then $4000) was the round sum of 
affluence, and although the same 
money is worth only $2800 today, 
the phrase still has enough evoca- 
tive power to underline the wide 
sweep of the prosperity that Britain 
is enjoying. 
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Thus the effective political differ- 


ences between the major parties are | 


narrowed down to somewhat vague | IT STAYS PRED X QUIET around Jack 


concepts of “planning” and “free-| Daniel's Hollow, especially up by our warehouse: 


dom” and to the pros and cons of an | 


extension of the welfare state. | where our sippin’ whiskey gets properly aged. 


It used to be said that the major-| Tennessee whiskey calls for a lot of time 


i f Britons are liberals wl 1 ; ; 
ity of Britons are liberals who find | 444 patience. Charcoal Mellowing alone 
themselves forced to vote either La- 


bor or Conservative to form a gov- | takes 10 to 12 days. (Every drop is 
ernment. For that little while in| seeped down through 10 feet of tightly 
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1962, with the ‘Tories excessively | packed hard maple charcoal.) Then D 
Tory in the Establishment sense and | ` f ol oe i 

Labor aggressively socialist in almost WE watt or tne c anging seasons DROP 

a Soviet sense, it looked as if it were | TO give it proper maturity. So you 

actually at last more practical to| can see why weve never got in the b 

vote Liberal. But the day of the| habit of bustling around. And after a BY DROP 
Establishment is about over, and| . Pas i 

that of British Marxism too, and the | SIP of Jack Daniel S, WE believe, you ll 

brief surge of the Liberal Party has See why we keep things this way. 

ended. The voter again turns to a © 1964, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., In 


choice of Labor or Conservative. TENNESSEE WHISKEY » 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
But this time each is a new party. | DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY » LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM!THE EDITOR 


George Catlett Marshall 
SIR: 

Last evening I read that very mov- 
ing article of General Eisenhower’s 
(“George Catlett Marshall”) in the 
August Atlantic. It is a classic, one 
that reveals that warmth of human 
interest and understanding which I 
was privileged to see so often in my 
association with Eisenhower. No 
formal biography fully documented 
by facts and dates could portray the 
character of General Marshall as 
vividly as those very human inci- 
dents which he related. 


CLARENCE B. RANDALL 
Chicago, Ill. 


SIR: 

What General Eisenhower said at 
the dedication of the George C. 
Marshall research library at VMI 
did show insight and appreciation of 
a great man. 

Unfortunately, the general was not 
always so eloquent. In October of 
the 1952 presidential campaign, he 
came to Milwaukee to address a po- 
litical meeting. The prepared text 
of the speech contained a glowing 
reference to General Marshall. 

Senator Joseph McCarthy in a 
Senate speech of June 14, 1951, had 
called Marshall ‘a mysterious, pow- 
erful” figure in “a great conspiracy” 
to turn the United States over to the 
Communists. McCarthy somehow 
heard of the reference Eisenhower 
meant to make to Marshall in the 
campaign speech and considered 
it a personal affront. Walter Koh- 
ler, then governor of Wisconsin, 
told a press conference in 1954 that 
McCarthy boarded the Eisenhower 
train on the way to Milwaukee for 
the 1952 speech and told Sherman 





Atlantic 


Adams that if Eisenhower praised 
Marshall it might split the Repub- 
lican Party in Wisconsin. Kohler said 
that McCarthy was taken to Eisen- 
hower by Adams and repeated his 


warning. The Marshall reference 
was deleted and never given — and 
Eisenhower was the recipient of a 
warm McCarthy greeting on the 
speaker’s platform. 

General Marshall would have ap- 
preciated having Eisenhower’s warm 
praise given in McCarthy’s presence 
much more than at VMI twelve 
years later. 


Joun N. REDDIN 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Andrew Wyeth 


SIR: 

I want to thank you for the cover 
of your June issue — The Drifter by 
Andrew Wyeth. I have had it framed, 
and it is hanging on our living room 
wall. Recently I borrowed from our 
public library a book on Philadel- 
phians by Struthers Burt, and read 
that when Andrew Wyeth was a 
child and wanted to paint, he read 
that paintbrushes were made from 
camel’s hair. But he did not have a 
camel and did not know where to 
find one; so he picked hairs from the 
family cat and made a brush. This 
had to be frequently renewed, and 
the cat became conspicuous. Mrs. 
Wyeth asked for an explanation. 
Andrew, like G. W., told the truth. 
He got regular brushes! 

Mary FLETT 
New Brunswick, Canada 


SIR: 

In regard to the letter to the 
editor by John W. Beveridge of Fort 
Worth, Texas, in the August issue, 
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Repartee 


I would like to make the following 
comments: 

That a modern artist like Andrew 
Wyeth might make better colors 
than can be had from the profes- 
sional manufacturers would seem 
unlikely. But that such an artist 
might enjoy making his own colors 
as well as preparing his own gesso 
grounds does not seem strange or 
irrational. ‘The actual time a crea- 
tive artist consumes in having an 
idea is small indeed compared with 
the time at his disposal. Even 
though he may work quite slowly 
in executing his ideas, he may very 
well have time on his hands which 
must be occupied with some sort of 
routine. No one can live in the 
heady atmosphere of original think- 
ing for more than a small percent 
of his waking hours, and a time- 
consuming but not too exacting 
routine occupation is necessary. Since 
greatness of Wyeth’s work is appar- 
ent even in reproduction, it is evi- 
dent that the secret of his art does 
not lie in the pigments which he 
uses. 


RoGcER HAYWARD 
Pasadena, Calif. 


‘I, personally .. .”’ 


SIR: 

I was very grateful for Terence 
Prittie’s article ‘“‘Bomb Shop in the 
Nile: Target Israel’? (August Atlan- 
tic) because it has made for a very 
rude awakening among a number of 
intelligent American Jews. We have 
always known that Nasser would do 
almost anything to destroy Israel, 
but we didn’t quite think that the 
world would even permit Nasser to 
think of genocide and the use of 
fissionable materials. However, it 





Aha! I see it now! Don’t tell me you see a I’m not watching birds. Oh, you sly devil—that’s 
ruby-throated nuthatch? where they hold the official 
All-Girls Volleyball 
Championship. 





I’m past that stage. I'm A squirrel? He’s been teaching me a lesson. You feeling all right? 
spying ona squirrel. 
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~ that squirrel is to see what he to do them one better. 'm as I thought. 
does with the nuts I leave putting something away 
him. And you know, without for the rest of my life— 
fail, he always puts some with an Equitable annuity. 
away for tomorrow. Guarantees me a regular 
income every month, even 
if I live to a hundred. 
E k Look ahead with Living Insurance 
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might be interesting if Mr. Prittie 
would now do a story on what the 
Israelis are doing for the defense of 
Israel. Many American Jewish sci- 
entists as well as individual non- 
Jewish scientists from all over the 
world have not been visiting Israel 
for their health. Furthermore, when 
(not if) it comes to the time that 
Nasser and Company attack Israel, 
the Israelis will make it, at best, a 
Pyrrhic victory for Nasser. Remem- 
ber that the Jews are hard to defeat 
when they are cornered, as in the 
case of the Warsaw Ghetto and the 
case of the partition in 1948. 
GLENN S. HOFFMAN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_| Sir: 


| Once again the Atlantic Monthly 
has proved it deserves its reputation 
as an outstanding periodical. ‘‘The 
Mute Singer” by Stanislav Szukalski 
(July issue) is a milestone in the lit- 
erary world. The Atlantic has dis- 





covered another Joseph Conrad. 
|| What is it about these Poles that 


makes them such masters of the Eng- 





k lish language? Joseph Conrad and 


Stanislav Szukalski were both young 
| men of twenty before they even heard 
the English language, and yet they 
produced masterpieces of English 
literature. 

The Poles, it seems, can teach us 
much about the beauty of our lan- 
guage, and I am speechless with 
admiration. 


STEPHANIE COUSENS 
| Old Orchard, Me. 


SIR: 

In his admirable article, ‘‘Invisi- 
‘ble Death,” in the July Atlantic, 
Clark C. Van Fleet suggests that 
Rachel Carson’s dire predictions in 
Silent Spring were entirely too mod- 
est. But does Mr. Van Fleet himself 
| appreciate the full extent of the 
danger? Not unless he has lifted 
his sights above the forty-ninth par- 
allel, for the problem is not Amer- 
ican but North American. 

Thanks to Miss Carson, the United 
States is at least becoming aware 
of the danger to fish, birds, and 





wildlife from chlorinated hydrocar- 


bons. ‘That awareness has hardly 
spread to Canada, and our country 
will bear as great a responsibility 
for the Silent Spring as the United 
States. Millions of American birds 
migrate to Canada every spring to 
nest and rear their families. If they 
are destroyed in the Canadian sum- 
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mer, they cannot appear in the 
American spring. 

I have recently conducted a mail 
survey of Canadian provincial and 
municipal governments to find out 
what is being done as a result of 
the Carson exposure to control the 
use of DDT. The answer is, almost 
nothing. The Manitoba govern- 
ment banned agricultural use of 
dieldrin and aldrin this year. But 
in Winnipeg, the capital of Mani- 
toba, the mosquito controllers are 
fogging the whole countryside with 
DDT. New Brunswick has stopped 
using DDT along salmon streams. 
British Columbia has the problem 
in the hands of committees. Else- 
where, little or nothing. 

What is required, of course, is 
cooperative action by the Canadian 
and the United States governments, 
and based on present Canadian in- 
difference, that is ten years away. 

James H. Gray 


Alberta, Canada 


SIR: 

Jeremy Larner’s article (“What 
Do They Get From Rock ’n’ Roll?” ) 
in the August Atlantic was interesting 
and informative. However, Mr. Lar- 
ner should not get so upset over 
teen-agers and their records, rock 
’n’ roll records, that is. Leave them 
to their own tastes. Adults have 
different tastes; a more mature 
mind can grasp classical and jazz 
music. 

I consider myself a true jazz buff: 
I have been collecting jazz albums 
for over ten years, write a jazz col- 
umn for a local college paper, have 
attended several jazz concerts, re- 
ceive five different music periodicals 
per month. 

The point is this: If someone came 
up to me and told me not to listen 
to jazz for some specified reason, 
I would tell this person to forget it! 
As the saying goes, Z would rather 
fight than switch. Let the teen-agers 
alone with their type of music. After 
they leave their teen-age period, and 
as they reach their twenties, they’ll 
probably look back at this period of 
teen-age taste and ponder: “I used 
to listen to that noise?” 

An interesting and amusing article 
which Mr. Larner should write in 
the near future (I’m sure many other 
adults would agree with me) would 
be “What Do They Get From the 
Beatles?” Oh well, just a thought. 

Dennis R. HENDLEY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


There are all sorts of ways to make a million 
(but try to keep it!) 






One recipe —let your hair grow...get a guitar... 
and a smart agent. Now you’re well on your way 
to your first million! 

Of course, most people make their money in 
other ways. That’s their business. Ours is suggest- 
ing practical ways to help them hold on to it. 

More and more these days, we recommend a 
Living Trust. 

With a Living Trust, unlike some trusts, you call 
the shots. You can take as much, or as little, of 
the responsibility as you wish. It’s a flexible ar- 


rangement. If you don’t happen to like the way it’s 
going, you can make changes at any time (you can 
even, heaven forbid, fire us!). 

We do most of the work, handle the daily in- 
vestment decisions, clip the coupons, keep on top 
of the holdings. You watch, and advise, and smile 

A Living Trust can be a wise and profitable ar 
rangement for successful businessmen (and guita! 
players). We’d like to talk with you and your law: 
yer about this. If you want to come in before you 
have reached your first million, that’s all right, too 


THE FIRST & OLD COLONY 


The First National Bank of Boston and Old Colony Trust Compan) 





Report on your health: 


IBM computers help doctors learn 


more about your heart 


HAT are your chances of avoiding 
heart trouble? What do diet, hered- 
ity and exercise have to do with it? 
Doctors engaged in research are closer 
than ever before to finding the answers. 
At several medical centers, IBM com- 
puters are helping find new ways to make 
diagnoses and weigh the often conflicting 
evidence about the heart. 


The computer in heart research 
An important key to diagnosing heart 
trouble is the heartbeat diagram made by 
an electrocardiograph. In advanced exper- 
iments, an IBM computer has been used 
to read these diagrams. In such tests the 
computer examined hundreds of points 
along each line of the electrocardiogram— 
the “picture” of the heart’s electrical 
activity. It then quickly printed out a de- 
tailed analysis for study. 


An electronic “guinea pig” 
Using IBM computers, researchers have 
built electronic “guinea pigs” —mathe- 
matical models of the human blood system. 

These models enable doctors to analyze 
in two minutes as many as 56 different 
chemical changes that can occur in blood. 

The computers can help simulate the 
action of drugs and dosage, and study the 
effects of physical stress and strain. 


In other experiments, IBM computers are 
used to analyze the sound of a patient’s 
heartbeat. Rhythm and intensity reveal 
abnormalities which the computer can de- 
tect and classify. 

IBM computers have been used to iden- 
tify scores of symptoms associated with 
inherited heart defects. The computer 
quickly prints out which defects a patient 
might have, in order of probability. 

On a broad scale, IBM computers are 
helping to carry on a mass statistical study 
of heart disease. They enable doctors to 
compile millions of facts about thousands 
of case histories. 

This information is being used to un- 
cover the multiple factors associated with 
heart disease — as well as the conditions 
which keep people well. 


“Man’s most valuable tool” 

With their great speed and memory, IBM 
computers enable man to multiply by 
thousands of times the research he can 
pursue in a day. 

One medical school dean said: “The 
computer may be the greatest, most com- 
plex and valuable tool man has invented.” 


IBM. 








How can heart trouble be prevented? Many of the answers 
are being sought today with IBM computers. 





on the never-ending joys of diamonds 


Ring, about $275. 


The animated beauty of the diamond never fails to delight the eye. 


Select your diamond piece to wear often, like a happy thought. Don't banish it to some small box. 


For a diamond jewel is a woman's most flattering adornment, her most joyful and 
admired possession. The diamond's light cannot be extinguished. The diamond is forever. 
If any of the pieces interest you, let your jeweler write The Atlantic Monthly, P. O. Box 3992, New York 17. 


De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 


Brooch, about $750; earrings, about $600; brooch, about $2500; brooch, about $4250; bracelet, about $1665. Your jeweler can show you many more 
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THE 1964 ELECTION 


E THE Atlantic for October, 1860, James Russell 
Lowell, our first editor, published a strongly 
worded editorial in which he advocated the elec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. It began with these 
quiet words: 

“In a society like ours, where every man may 
transmute his private thought into history and 
destiny by dropping it into the ballot-box, a pecu- 
liar responsibility rests upon the individual. Noth- 
ing can absolve us from doing our best to look at 
all public questions as citizens, and therefore in 
some sort as administrators and rulers. For, 
though during its term of office the government 
be practically as independent of the popular will 
as that of Russia, yet every fourth year the people 
are called upon to pronounce upon the conduct of 
their affairs. Theoretically, at least, to give democ- 
racy any standing-ground for an argument with 
despotism or oligarchy, a majority of the men 
composing it should be statesmen and thinkers.” 

In the election this fall, which will go far to 
determine the conduct of the United States in the 
next twenty-five years, we stand for the election 
of President Lyndon B. Johnson. We admire the 
President for the continuity with which he has 
maintained our foreign policy, a policy which be- 
came a worldwide responsibility at the time of the 
Marshall Plan. We respect the quiet confidence 
which he has engendered among American busi- 
nessmen and in the unions. We believe that as 
the first Southerner to occupy the White House 
since the Civil War, the President will bring to 
the vexed problem of civil rights a power of con- 
ciliation which will prevent us from stumbling 
down the road taken by South Africa. The firm- 
ness and the common sense with which he pressed 
for the passage of the tax cut and the bill on civil 
rights recall a remark which the late President 
Kennedy made to a trusted reporter when he was 
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stumping California in the primary. “Of us all,” 
said JFK, “Lyndon Johnson is the best qualified 
for the office.” e 

The methods and strategy by which a politician 
rises to power are an index of his character. In his 
drive for the nomination, and ever since, Senator 
Goldwater has accepted the proposition that a ruth- 
less minority taking over first the Republican Party 
and then the nation shall break with the past as it 
chooses. His proposal to let field commanders 
have their choice of the smaller nuclear weapons 
would rupture a fundamental belief that has ex- 
isted from Abraham Lincoln to today: the belief 
that ın times of crisis the civilian authority must have 
control over the military. His preference to let states 
like Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia enforce civil 
rights within their own borders has attracted the 
allegiance of Governor George Wallace, the Ku 
Klux Klan, and the John Birchers. His threat 
to walk out of the United Nations if he does not 
approve of its action is a repudiation of what the 
best brains, Republican and Democrat, have 
helped to contribute to that peace-keeping insti- 
tution. Quick-flash utterances such as these may 
appeal to malcontents, but not to “statesmen and 
thinkers.” 

A President is trusted to make decisions, the 
most momentous decisions in our lives. In making 
up his mind he must reckon with those who dis- 
agree with him. We think it unfortunate that Barry 
Goldwater takes criticism as a personal affront; we 
think it poisonous when his anger betrays him into 
denouncing what ‘he calls the “radical”? press by 
bracketing the New York Times, the Washington 
Post, and Izvestia. ‘There speaks not the reason of the 
Southwest but the voice of Joseph McCarthy. We 
do not impugn Senator Goldwater’s honesty. We 
sincerely distrust his factionalism and his capacity 
for judgment. — Epwarp WEEKS, Editor 


Copyright © 1964, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston 16, Mass. All rights reserved. 





THE PRICE WE PAID FOR WAR 


BY GEORGE F. KENNAN 


Diplomat and historian, GEORGE F. KENNAN entered our Foreign Service in 1926 following his graduation from 


Princeton. He served as a Russian-speaking aide to Ambassador Bullitt from 1933 to 1935; was in Prague at the 


time of the Czechoslovakia subjugation, in Berlin until Pearl Harbor; and was our ambassador to Moscow from 


1952 to 1953 and to Yugoslavia from 1961 to 1963. 


Bist years ago there occurred, in the Bosnian 
capital of Sarajevo, the assassination of the Austrian 
heir apparent, the Archduke Ferdinand, the event 
that touched off World War I. It was far from be- 
ing the war’s actual cause. ‘The real causes were 
of great complexity. They reached back into the 
past, as the historical roots of great events always do. 
They have been the subject of exhaustive study and 
of long controversy among the historians. 

If the question were to be posed, What were the 
broad historical circumstances out of which the 
war arose? one would probably be safe in naming 
two: first, the failure to find an acceptable place in 
the European order for the united Germany which 
had come into existence in 1870; and, second, the 
rivalry between Russia and Austria-Hungary over 
the succession to the disintegrating Turkish empire 
in the Balkans. ‘The European order emerging from 
the Napoleonic Wars proved insufficiently flexible, 
in other words, to stand the subtraction of one great 
power in the southeast of the continent and the 
addition of a new one in the northwest. 

History, it has often been observed, tends to be 
written by the victors. Certainly this was to some 
extent true in the English-speaking countries in the 


case of World War I. Many of us were brought up 
on a view of the war that depicted the Germans as 
those most responsible for its outbreak. The con- 
fession of Germany’s primary guilt in this respect 
was embedded in the Versailles ‘Treaty, over the 
violent protest of an entire generation of Germans. 

There can be no question that the statesmanship 
of the imperial German government of the post- 
Bismarckian period was guilty of grievous mistakes 
which entered importantly into the origins of the 
world war. Outstanding among these were the 
insistence on challenging British naval power by the 
attempt to build a fleet of comparable strength; 
the uncritical support given at crucial moments to 
an aggressive Austrian policy in the Balkans; and 
the fatal decision to inaugurate hostilities against 
France in 1914 by moving through Belgium, thus 
assuring Britain’s entry into the war. 

But it would be an oversimplification to accept 
these mistakes as proof of Germany’s primary guilt. 
The tragedy of Germany’s situation lay in the fact 
that the establishment of the German Reich was 
practically coincidental with the conduct of the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871, and that this 
war ended with the incorporation into the new, 
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united Germany of two provinces, Alsace and Lor- 
raine, which had previously been part of France. 
This territorial change was never really accepted 
by the French. And this meant, in effect, that 
the French never really reconciled themselves to 
the presence of a united Germany in the family 
of the European powers. In the decades just prior 
to World War I, France was actually more hostile 
to the existing status quo in Europe than was Ger- 
many. Germany was a satiated power in Europe; 
France was not. Germany had no territorial as- 
pirations anywhere on the continent; France did. 

These two situations — the Franco-German ten- 
sion and the rivalry in the Balkans — were brought 
together for the first time in the Franco-Russian Al- 
liance, concluded in 1894. This flowed directly 
from the French unwillingness to accept the loss 
of Alsace and Lorraine. Had France been willing to 
accept this loss, no alliance with Russia would 
have been required for France’s protection. Ger- 
many, after all, had no further territorial designs 
on France. 

Ostensibly, the Franco-Russian Alliance was a 
defensive one. Almost every alliance is defensive — 
on paper. Actually, this one was conceived by the 
French as a framework within which, eventually, 
when the time was ripe, they could move toward 
the recovery of the lost provinces. 

In several respects, the Franco-Russian Alliance 
had unfortunate consequences. It constituted the 
first link in that encirclement of which the Germans 
so bitterly complained. It was the first great step 
toward Germany’s isolation. But this isolation in- 
creased Germany’s dependence on its one faithful 
ally, Austria-Hungary, and caused Germany to feel 
that there was no choice but to support that ally 
faithfully, even when the latter’s policies were reck- 
less and aggressive. 

For the Russians, on the other hand, the alliance 
with France was an unnatural commitment. It 
reflected no real Russian interest. Russia’s accept- 
ance of the alliance initially, and adherence to it 
down through the years, were simply consequences 
of financial weakness. It represented a political 
price Russia was obliged to pay for France’s finan- 
cial support in a period of rapid economic develop- 
ment in Russia, a period in which the need of the 
Russian economy for investment capital was great 
and indigenous sources of capital were inadequate. 
And it had the dual effect of causing the Russians 
to lose much of the independence of their policy 
vis-a-vis Germany, where an independence of 
policy might have been helpful in preventing a 
world war, and yet to gain too much independence 
of policy in the Balkans, where an active Russian 
policy could only increase the danger of war. 

Originally, the Franco-Russian Alliance was not 
supposed to be applicable to the contingency of a 
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war between Russia and Austria. But it led to such 
extreme political tensions that any Balkan war in 
which Russia should be involved could no longer be 
isolated. It was, after all, over just such a Russian- 
Austrian conflict, not over any German attack on 
either Russia or France, that the alliance was 
finally invoked in 1914. There can be no question 
that Russian policy in the Balkans in the years from 
1906 to 1914 was strengthened and made sharper 
by the knowledge on the part of Russian statesmen 
that Germany could not come to the aid of Austria 
in a Balkan conflict without inviting the interven- 
tion of France on its western frontier. 


A, FOR the conflict between Russian and Austro- 
Hungarian interests in the Balkans, here again it 
is not a simple matter to assess the rights and wrongs 
from a distance of fifty years. It must be recognized 
that Austrian interests were more vitally affected 
than were those of Russia by the disintegration of 
Turkish power and the emergence of the South 
Slav peoples to independent political activity. This 
development constituted no threat to Russia, which 
was itself a Slavic state. To Austria, on the other 
hand, which already had great Slavic minorities 
within its borders, the establishment of new, inde- 
pendent Slavic states on the immediate southern 
periphery of the empire could have dangerous 
consequences. 

The Russian interest in the Balkans was occa- 
sioned at that time not by any real defensive inter- 
ests, but by two sentimental enthusiasms of the 
Russian educated class: a romantic sympathy for 
fellow Slavs, and the long-standing desire to control 
the straits at the entrance to the Black Sea. Neither 
of these aspirations looks very impressive from a 
distance of fifty years. Membership in the Slavic 
branch of the human family is not really, as history 
has shown, a very important bond. Cultural and 
religious traditions, varying widely among the 
Slavic peoples, are more important as determinants 
of national policy, over the long run. And as for 
the Russian yearning to control the straits, it is hard 
to view this as anything more than a matter of pres- 
tige. The regime of the straits that existed in the 
period prior to the war occasioned no difficulties 
for Russian commerce. And if one looks at the 
matter from the military standpoint, one can only 
say that this regime, barring as it did the passage of 
foreign warships through the straits, was a positive 
advantage to a country which had lost most of its 
naval strength at Tsushima. 

All these considerations lead to the conclusion 
that it was indeed the Austrians, not the Russians, 
whose interests were most vitally concerned in the 
development of events in the Balkans in the first 
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years of the century. And one cannot blame the 
Austrians for wishing to assure that the liberation 
of the Balkan Slavs from the Turkish hegemony 
should not occur in a manner likely to endanger the 
integrity of the Austro-Hungarian empire. But one 
can and must blame them for the reckless and ag- 
gressive measures by which they attempted to assure 
this: measures which offended the South Slavs 
themselves, relied on naked force far more than on 
persuasion, alarmed the international community, 
and made it much more difficult than it need other- 
wise have been for Russia to remain aloof without 
suffering real damage to its prestige. If it be true, 
as I believe it to be, that in the relations between 
governments the “how” is, generally at least, as im- 
portant as the “what,” then one must indeed charge 
the Austro-Hungarian statesmen of that day with a 
responsibility second to none for the outbreak of the 
world war in 1914. 


Ba in the main, were the political origins of the 
war. They point, as one can readily see, to the con- 
clusion that none of the four greatest continental 
powers involved was without blame in the compli- 
cated process of its origins. But behind these specific 
political circumstances, there was a deeper defi- 
ciency which lay in the spirit and the outlooks of 
the time and pervaded the diplomacy of all four of 
these powers. This was the disparity between the 
real implications and possibilities of major warfare 
as an instrument of policy in the modern age, and 
what people supposed these implications and possi- 
bilities to be. 

The international society of that day was still 
dominated by romantic concepts of warfare, and 
these concepts embraced two great errors. First, 
they exaggerated the role of personal bravery and 
determination in a war fought with modern weap- 
ons. Under the influence of this misimpression, 
they pictured warfare too much as a test of the 
personal qualities and spirit of a nation and too 
little as a test of its manpower and resources and 
its capacity for social discipline. It was thought 
that if a nation’s people were brave enough, spirited 
enough, determined enough, a nation won. People 
failed to realize that in a war where military 
realities would be governed so extensively by the 
machine gun and barbed wire, excessive personal 
valor would be only a wasteful form of foolhardiness; 
victory or defeat would depend primarily on the 
grisly mathematics of mutual destruction and, 
above all, on who was prepared to expend and to 
sacrifice the greatest quantity of men and matériel. 
In many of the offensives undertaken in that war, 
it could be, and was, calculated in advance that so 
and so many tens of thousands of men, one’s own 
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men as well as those of the enemy, would inevitably 
perish in the course of the offensive. They would 
perish from shells and bullets fired by men whom 
they could not even see. It would make no dif- 
ference, or very little difference, whether they 
were brave as lions; they would perish anyway. 
War was no longer a matter just of valor and 
enthusiasm. 

This lesson could have been learned, one would 
think, from the Russo-Japanese War. It does not 
seem to have been. As a result, governments moved 
lightheartedly into the horror of war in 1914, and 
millions of young men went singing to their death, 
encouraged to believe that they were embarking 
on a great martial adventure, as in the days of 
chivalry. 

Second, the statesmen of the period preceding 
World War I had no idea of the destructiveness of 
modern war. They had no idea how long it would 
last or how many lives and resources it would con- 
sume. They deceived themselves in believing that 
the fruits of victory would easily overweigh the 
attendant sacrifices. But they grievously misesti- 
mated both elements. It did not occur to them 
that the losses of life — the losses, above all, of 
young life, of the flower of the male youth — would 
be so great that no conceivable fruits of victory 
could possibly justify them. No defeat could have 
carried with it disasters worse than the sacrifice of 
young manhood actually incurred in pursuit of 
victory. And no victory could have been so glorious 
as to justify this sacrifice. History reveals that every 
one of the warring powers would have been better 
off to have concluded peace in the early stages of 
the war on the adversary’s terms rather than to accept 
the loss of life attendant on continuation of the war 
to 1918. This loss inflicted on each of the belliger- 
ents a subjective damage from which it could not 
recover, even superficially, for at least a generation. 
In a deeper sense, some may be said to have not 
fully recovered to the present day. 

Any loss of young manhood on the scale that was 
incurred by the major belligerents in World War I 
inflicts both genetic and spiritual damage on the 
nation that incurs it. The age structure of the popu- 
lation is disbalanced. The spirit of the older people is 
terribly affected. They cannot stand this slaughter 
of their sons. A portion of themselves — of their 
taste for life, their capacity for hope — dies with 
those in whom so much of themselves was invested. 
Great damage is done to the youth, who are forced 
to grow up in an unsettled world without the steady- 
ing hand of the fathers. On the political scene, the 
continuity of the tradition is destroyed. The field is 
left to be contended for by the very old and the very 
young, among whom there is no intimacy. We shall 
never know how many of the troubles and failures 
of European civilization in the 1920s and 1930s, 
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including the drift into a new world war, were 
attributable to these conditions. 

All these are subjective damages which no victory 
could have made good, even if it had been as glori- 
ous as the statesmen of 1914 pictured it to them- 
selves, and even if it had accorded fully with the 
objectives they had in mind when they entered the 
war. But actually, the war ended with results 
which nobody could have predicted, and which 
did not correspond at all with the aims for which 
the victor powers entered the war. 

The war, as it turned out, produced the destruc- 
tion of all three of the great empires so prominently 
involved in its outbreak: the Austro-Hungarian, 
the Russian, and the German. This was something 
which no one — not even the French and British, 
but least of all the statesmen of those three empires 
themselves — wished or expected to achieve when 
they went to war in 1914, and from which no one 
really profited. 

The destruction of the Austro-Hungarian empire 
led merely to the establishment in Central and East- 
ern Europe of a new status quo even less stable than 
the one that had existed prior to the war. It in- 
volved the establishment of an entire tier of inde- 
pendent states in Central and Eastern Europe, lying 
between Germany and Austria, on the one hand, 
and Russia, on the other. The idea was that these 
states, in alliance with France, would keep Ger- 
many helpless and would serve as a barrier to the 
spread of Russian Communism into Europe. This 
was, therefore, a status quo predicated on the 
weakness of both Germany and Russia. It was 
bound to break down as soon as that weakness was 
overcome. And break down it did, in a manner 
that contributed greatly to the outbreak of World 
War II. In addition to that political defect, the 
new status quo represented a deterioration from the 
standpoint of the integration of the economies of 
that area. No new form of international unity 
could be found to replace the unity which the 
Austro-Hungarian empire had once given to the 
economic life of the peoples of the Danubian Basin. 
None has been found to this day. 

If we turn to the collapse of the Russian empire, 
we have to note that the Russian Revolution of 1917 
was the direct result of the war. The Revolution 
would probably never have occurred at all at that 
juncture had the Czar’s government not involved 
itself in the war. It would certainly not have ended 
in a seizure of power by the Communists if the 
Allies had not insisted that the Provisional Govern- 
ment continue the war effort. The Russian Revolu- 
tion: the estrangement of Russia, the conversion 
of Russia, with its great resources, from the status 
of a friend to that of an opponent of the Western 
nations for a period of at least half a century — all 
this must be regarded as part of the price paid by 
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the victors of 1918 for the privilege of smashing 
Germany. A higher price, surely, it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. 

And the significance of the Russian Revolution 
was of course not restricted to Russia’s relations with 
the West. This Revolution represented only the 
first phase of that great revolt, moral and political, 
of “non-Europe” against Europe which has been a 
dominating development of this century and has 
included other Communist revolutions, notably 
the Chinese, as well as the worldwide anticolonial 
movement. All these processes were greatly has- 
tened, if not caused, by the Russian Revolution. 

Finally, there was the destruction of the German 
empire itself. Who gained from this? ‘True, the 
Germans were thoroughly defeated. For a number 
of years they could no longer threaten Britain on 
the seas. They were obliged to return Alsace and 
Lorraine to France. But these were perhaps the 
only Allied gains of any importance from the four 
long years of war. It proved impossible to collect 
from the Germans anything more than a fraction 
of the reparations the Allies once thought to collect. 
Even when the reparations could be collected, the 
transfer of them turned out to present serious finan- 
cial difficulties. The restrictions placed on German 
rearmament were only temporarily effective. So 
long as they were observed, their principal result 
was to free the Germans from the financial strain 
of maintaining armed forces, thus giving them a 
competitive advantage over the Western Allies in 
economic recovery. The moral and political effect 
of the effort to impose a punitive peace on Germany 
in the 1920s was just enough, together with the 
economic crisis, to overstrain the resources of mod- 
erate, democratic government in Germany, and to 
render the political life of that country vulnerable 
to capture by extremist forces. 

We all know the result. Within less than two 
decades after the world war came to an end, the 
Allies were faced with a revived and rearmed 
Germany, but this time under a leadership — that 
of Adolf Hitler — far more hostile and dangerous 
to the remainder of the West than the Kaiser’s 
Germany they had been so concerned to defeat in 
the period from 1914 to 1918. 

In the damage it did to the structure of interna- 
tional life, and in the even deeper damage it in- 
flicted on the biological and spiritual condition of 
the European peoples, World War I still looms on 
the historical horizon as the great determining trag- 
edy of our century. There are many lessons to be 
gained from it for our own generation. But one 
stands out in importance. It is the lesson of the 
unsuitability of major war as an instrument of 
policy in the modern age. In that period of 1914 
to 1918, thirty years before the development of the 
nuclear weapon, it was demonstrated that war, con- 
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ducted in the grand manner and as a means of 
achieving major political objectives, was no longer 
a rational means of procedure. Defensive war 
might still have a rational purpose, as long as it 
remained exclusively and truly defensive and as 
long as one hoped for nothing from it but sheer 
survival. Limited war — war for limited objectives 
— might still have a rational purpose, provided 
the actual military effort could be held to modest 
dimensions and provided one could be sure of 
stopping in time. But all-out war, involving the 
total commitment of a nation’s manpower and 
resources and aimed at the total destruction of an 
enemy’s will to resist and the complete power to 
order his life and to shape his behavior, had al- 
ready, in 1914, lost its rationale. 

It had lost its rationale because of the terrible 
destructiveness of modern weapons, because of the 


enormous cost of cultivating and employing such 
weapons, because of the great complexity of modern 
society, because of the impossibility, the sheer tech- 
nical impossibility, of one great country holding 
another great country in subjection for any long 
period of time and shaping its life in ways contrary 
to the will of the people. 

In the 1930s, this lesson was widely forgotten or 
ignored. The result was tragedy and great suffer- 
ing. Today, when the destructiveness of weaponry 
is many times greater than it was in 1914, one can 
no longer afford to ignore it. If people today will 
ponder the meaning of the great conflagration that 
occurred a half century ago, and will learn to take 
it into account in the conduct of statesmanship, 
then, perhaps, the eight and a half million young 
men who laid down their lives at that time will not 
have died entirely in vain. 


CONVICTION MEANS LOSS OF LICENSE 


By PETER DAVISON 


Three brothers lie shaven and splendid, 
Their pilgrimage past, their freedom ended. 


Beside each bier throughout the rites 


Burn seven pairs of costly lights. 


Six deaf ears turn toward the eulogy. 
Thirty dead fingers have frozen in piety. 


Two evenings ago their crossroads car 


Lost ground and did not travel far. 


Their faith was built upon a rock: 
Speed shakes off shackle, chain, and lock. 


Behind the wheel in mounting motion 


They heard no hint of revolution 


For they were faithful to the plan 


That nature must make way for man, 


And fed their faith in this great Cause 
By putting speed above the laws 


Designed to neither help nor hurt. 


Inertia rendered them inert. 
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PAY-TV? 


The Fight in California 


BY SYLVESTER L. WEAVER, JR. 


Radio and television executive, a creator of the pungent phrase, and a man of unquestionable enthusiasms, 


SYLVESTER L. (“PAT”) WEAVER, Jr., is president of Subscription Television, Inc. In his home country 


of California he is making a fight for an innovation in television which, if he succeeds, will make avail- 


able programs that commercial television could not, or would not, provide. STV began broadcasting in Los 


Angeles on July 17 and in San Francisco in mid-August. It already has over 30,000 subscribers. 


W. WHO are professionals in television have 
known for some time that two major developments 
are beckoning. One is the use of cable or wire to 
interconnect homes in order to improve the tech- 
nical quality of sound and picture, and even more 
important, to provide virtually unlimited choice 
of programs to those who are dissatisfied with the 
commercially supported programs. ‘The second 
is the development of the cartridge system, which 
will permit home movies to be handled like phono- 
graph records: the picture and sound on a spool of 
film or tape will be inserted into the magazine of 
the television equipment, and with a push of a 
button the program will begin. 

The two developments, to judge from my scru- 
tiny, are interdependent for economic reasons: 
the cost of tape is so great that it must be reused, 
and the development of the cartridge and the 
technical necessities of transmission make it likely 
that we will deliver new tapes to homes over lines 
at what we call rewind speed and at night. 

To the layman this is a long-awaited break- 
through in programming. Commercial radio and 
television have been predicated on the sale of 
advertising, and consequently built their business 
against a bulwark of criteria dictated by the needs 
of the sellers, not the needs of the buyers. For, the 
buyers were the public, and no easy reports on 
how the habit-viewing mechanism of radio and 
television became the most important selling and 
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social force in the nation can overlook what we 
did not do. We did not offer to people with special 
interests any regular, convenient, in-depth, unin- 
terrupted, full-length presentations. ‘The hope 
that educational television can complement the 
commercial networks is unrealistic. Educational 
TV has tried, but it will never have the money to 
produce one thousandth of the material we ought 
to have. 

Radio and television were built by those of us 
who really knew advertising needs and who under- 
stood programming appeals and techniques, but I 
doubt if we expected that television would set up 
such an apathetic relationship between viewer and 
program. It was a sound, good kind of service, but 
it was extremely limited. I believe it was Alistair 
Cooke who called this service ‘‘audible wallpaper,” 
a steady diet of Westerns, old movies, situation 
comedies, crime shows, and panels. It is there, 
turned on, hour after hour, observed or not ob- 
served, but present. It has values, powerful and 
good. And it has limitations, severe and built-in. 
Some have tried, as I did, to build a schedule 
with heavy accent on coverage of the real world, 
showing in prime time at night programs rising 
from our cultural heritage, informational programs, 
and great theater; but, basically, these commer- 
cially supported programs are usually superficial 
and constantly interrupted. Aesthetically, adver- 
tising is difficult to handle in combination with 
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the more rewarding arts, and interruptions by 
commercials are at best upsetting and at worst 
sickening. 

Subscription television will offer the variety we 
must have, the new usefulness we all want. In cable 
service, there will be no interference with ordinary 
television, either in the operation of the set (we 
merely connect our selector to the antenna leads 
outside the set) or in the commercial programs. 
The major influence we will have will be to en- 
courage people to buy color sets and to upgrade 
their equipment. They will insist on decent hi- 
fidelity sound, which television does not give us 
with present equipment, but which we can deliver 
into hi-fi systems over telephone wires as part of 
our service. 
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HOW STV STARTED 


Subscription Television, Inc., was formed in 
January, 1963, by the Reuben H. Donnelley Cor- 
poration, Lear Siegler, Inc., and William R. 
Staats & Co. Donnelley is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Dun & Bradstreet, and its principal 
activities include the compilation and publication 
of classified directories for certain members of the 
Bell ‘Telephone System, various marketing ser- 
vices, and the publication of business and profes- 
sional magazines. Lear Siegler is a large, diversi- 
fied manufacturer of military and commercial 
electronic equipment. Staats is a leading West 
Coast investment-banking firm. Each of the 
founding organizations had been exploring various 
facets of the subscription-television industry for a 
period of five to ten years. They became con- 
vinced that if the proven abilities of the Donnelley 
and Lear Siegler organizations could be applied 
to a satisfactory subscription-television system, an 
important new industry could be developed. 
Careful investigation into the various proposed 
subscription-television systems and techniques 
seemed to show that the system held by Tolvision 
of America, Inc., under license from Skiatron 
Electronics & ‘Television Corporation, held the 
greatest promise. Acquisition of the rights to the 
Skiatron system was the first major milestone in 
the development of STV. 

The basic concept of STV (a term used to refer 
collectively to Subscription Television, Inc., and 
its subsidiaries) was that a successful commercial 
venture in the subscription-television field could 
only be accomplished if it were done on a scale 
large enough to make adequate financing and pro- 
gramming possible. 

The necessity for entering the subscription-tele- 
vision field on a large scale from the inception of 
the company is derived from the nature of the in- 
dustry itself. It is obvious that viewers will not 
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pay to see programs unless they are of a type or 
presented in a manner not already available on 
commercial television. On the other hand, owners 
of programming will not be disposed to offer their 
product on subscription television unless the poten- 
tial audience is of a sufficient size to provide an 
adequate return. This interdependence of pro- 
gramming and consumer acceptance leads inevi- 
tably to the conclusion that subscription television 
can be successful only as a full-scale, profit-oriented 
venture. 

Subscription television has been the subject of 
much controversy and some experiment since the 
early 1950s. It appears to be the next logical step 
forward in the evolution of low-cost mass enter- 
tainment and is uniquely equipped to offer pro- 
grams which appeal to small groups with special 
interests. It is a supplementary service which pre- 
sents programs for which the viewer would nor- 
mally pay an admission charge at the scene of the 
event, or program material not now available on 
present television service. Subscription television 
in no way interferes with the ability of a customer’s 
television set to receive all standard broadcast pro- 
grams. Programs are presented without commer- 
cial interruptions and without the clock discipline 
of commercial television. They end when they are 
finished, as the writer or creator intended. In the 
convenience and comfort of the home, any number 
of viewers may enjoy an attraction at a cost of no 
more than one adult admission at the scene of the 
event. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Subscription television may be transmitted over 
the air or through a closed-circuit cable system. 
Over-the-air systems utilize broadcast methods to 
transmit programs but must scramble these pro- 
grams so that only those sets equipped with a 
complex decoding unit can receive the programs 
as transmitted. Closed-circuit systems utilize a 
coaxial-cable distribution grid to transmit pro- 
grams, providing signal security without scrambling 
and rendering better picture and sound quality. 
An over-the-air system is limited to one program 
at a time transmitted over a channel assigned by 
the F.C.C. A closed-circuit system may offer as 
many as three or even more programs simultane- 
ously, thus multiplying program service for the 
viewers’ selection and increasing the potential 
revenue for the system. 

The STV system is a closed-circuit cable system 
in which three television channels are available 
for simultaneous programming, in addition to an 
information channel over which information is 
offered. The distribution grid to each subscriber’s 
home is installed by local telephone companies, 
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SAN FRANCISCO PROGRAM SUMMARY 


Channel A 


AMERICA’S CUP RACES 

The classic defense of Weatherly against 
the challenge of Australia’s Gretel for the 
America’s Cup in 1962. 


BRIDGE WITH SHEINWOLD 


THIS IS FLAMENCO 

“Ole Ole” 

José Ferrer hosts a distinguished com- 
pany of musicians, singers, and dancers. 


STV LECTURE HALL 
William Laurence: 
“The Next 100 Years in Science” 


STV OPERA HOUSE 

“Tosca,” starring Franca Duval and 
Franco Corelli. The first complete 
opera to be filmed in color. 


FEATURE FILM 
“Sundays and Cybele” Academy Award 
winner — Best Foreign Film 


FEATURE FILM 

“A Raisin in the Sun” 

Academy Award winner Sidney Poitier 
stars with Claudia McNeil and Ruby 
Dee in the role he created on the 
Broadway stage. 


THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC 
“Anatomy of an Orchestra” 

Henry Lewis, conductor of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic’s ‘Symphonies 
for Youth” concerts. 


BASEBALL 
S.F. Giants vs Chicago Cubs 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S THEATER 
“Treasure Island,” with the Peabody 
Award winning Rufus Rose puppets. 
OFF-BROADWAY’S BEST 

“Six Characters in Search of an Au- 
thor” 


Channel B 
Monday, September 28 


STV LECTURE HALL 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.: : 
“The World We Want — and How to 
Get It” 


STV SUMMER STOCK 
“Glad Tidings,” starring Tallulah Bank- 
head. 


Tuesday, September 29 


THE NEW MATH #13 
Revolutionary teaching techniques 
FEATURE FILM 

“Ebe Prize” 

Paul Newman and Elke Sommer in a 
screen version of Irving Wallace’s best- 
selling novel. 


Wednesday, September 30 


THE SPORTING WORLD 
“Around the World on Skis” with 
Warren Miller. 


OFF-BROADWAY’S BEST 
“The Amorous Flea” 


Thursday, October 1 


THE NEW MATH #14 

WORLD OF BALLET 

“Lileya,” performed by the corps de 
ballet of the Kiev Opera, narrated in 
English. 

ART INSTRUCTION 

“You Can Paint Watercolor” 

Eliot O’Hara, noted watercolor artist 
and teacher. 


Friday, October 2 


WHERE IN THE WORLD 

“The Ancient Egyptian,” with Julien 
Bryan, world traveler and cinema- 
tographer. 

FOREIGN FILM FESTIVAL 

“No Escape” 

With Italian star Raf Vallone. 


Saturday, October 3 


FEATURE FILM 
“Hud,” starring Paul Newman and 
Patricia Neal. 
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Channel C 


FEATURE FILM 

“Bye Bye Birdie” 

Janet Leigh, Dick Van Dyke, Ann- 
Margret, Maureen Stapleton, Bobby 
Rydell, and Jesse Pearson as Birdie in 
the musical screen version of the Broad- 
way stage success. 


SCUBA DIVING 

The Brauer Brothers in 12,000-mile 
underseas adventure, with actual re- 
cordings of marine life in the giant 
Pacific. 

WASHINGTON ROUNDUP 
Especially recorded by STV in the 
nation’s Capital with some of the top 
newsmen in the country. 


WHERE IN THE WORLD 
“Carrier to Caravan” 

A 110,000-mile trip through 83 coun- 
tries, filmed by Noble Trenham. 

STV CONCERT HALL 

“An Evening with Carlos Montoya” 


BASEBALL 

S.F. Giants vs Houston Colts 

THE MANY FACES OF ART 
“Rembrandt” 

CONTROVERSY 

Topic for debate: “The Separation of 
Church and State.” 

A NIGHT ON THE TOWN 

“An Evening at the Upstairs at the 
Downstairs” 


STV LECTURE HALL 

“A Woman’s Privilege”: Ilka Chase 
STV CONCERT HALL 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam 

DEEP-SEA FISHING OFF NEW 
ZEALAND 


BASEBALL 
S.F. Giants vs Chicago Cubs 


SURFING 
“Gun Ho” with Bud Browne. 


THE BROADWAY SCENE 
“Show Girl,” starring Carol Channing. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


ending the drop-off with a jack near the sub- 
scriber’s set. STV connects the jack to a program 
selector, which in turn is attached to the antenna 
leads of the subscriber’s set. The program selector 
is actuated by a simple off-on switch and enables 
subscribers to select among STV’s three simulta- 
neous video channels and its information channel 
without interference with the subscriber’s recep- 
tion of standard commercial television programs. 

An electronic interrogator periodically transmits 
coded signals back to the sender through the dis- 
tribution grid. A program selector tuned to any 
one of the three STV channels automatically re- 
plies with a unique coded signal which is received 
and recorded by the interrogator. The interrogator 
forms the heart of an automatic data-processing 
system, which produces monthly customer in- 
voices, computes royalties due the owners of pro- 
grams, and records customers’ program selections. 
It is also possible for STV to encourage viewing of 
certain kinds of material by permitting sampling 
without charge. 

The three channels are programmed simultane- 
ously, and the subscriber receives a program guide 
telling him what is on, how long it lasts, how much 
it costs, and how long he can look for nothing. 
There is an installation charge of $10.00, plus 
$1.00 per month for service. Individual programs 
cost from fifty cents for a bridge lesson to $1.50 
for a Broadway play. Each month the customer 
gets a bill for what he saw. We know, of course, 
that if it is too high for his rewards, he will take 
the service out. If he does not pay his bill, we will 
take the service out. 


THE PROGRAMS 


The range of programs is wide and includes 
much of the world’s finest cultural fare: the very 
latest plays from Broadway; also off-Broadway 
shows, summer stock, repertory, civic theater, little 
theater, theater-in-the-round; musicals and revues; 
classic and modern operas—from Mozart to 
Bartók, from Puccini to Wagner to Verdi; the 
world-famous D’Oyly Carte Opera Company; the 
Bolshoi Ballet, the Royal Ballet, the Leningrad 
Kirov Ballet, and specialized national dance groups 
— Antonio and Les Ballets de Madrid, Moiseyev 
Dance Company, Ballet Folklórico of Mexico. 

STV will present pianists of the stature of Artur 
Rubinstein and Van Cliburn; violinists, Isaac 
Stern and David Oistrakh; singers, Marian An- 
derson, Jan Peerce, Mary Costa, and Victoria de 
Los Angeles, along with famous chamber music 
groups. STV also plans to select from the great 
festivals of the world: Bayreuth for Wagner, Salz- 
burg and Glyndebourne for Mozart; the great 
film festivals of Cannes and Venice; Shakespeare 
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at Stratford-on-Avon; jazz at Monterey; the thrills 
and spills of the big rodeos; circuses, fairs, galleries, 
museums, and amphitheaters. [Fiestas and spec- 
tacles, too: Mardi Gras in Rio or New Orleans, 
Fastnacht in old Basel, ice shows, aquacades. 

In sports STV will cover, season-long, Dodger 
and Giant baseball. Football fans will find intense 
interest in special “Monday Quarterback” pro- 
grams. In addition to basketball, ice hockey, golf, 
and tennis, STV will bring to the screen major 
games and matches and informative interviews 
with players and coaches, and will show many 
sports less well known in America, such as soccer, 
rugby, water polo, and jai alai. 


THE OPPOSITION 


From its inception, the concept of subscription 
television has met opposition from motion-picture 
exhibitors and television broadcasters, together 
with a portion of the public which was led to be- 
lieve that the advent of subscription television 
would eventually mean that the public would be 
required to pay for programs now carried on com- 
mercial television. 

STV, as the first large-scale, profit-oriented ven- 
ture in subscription television, has felt the full 
brunt of this opposition. The motion-picture exhib- 
itors are the principal backers of the Crusade for 
Free TV, which is attempting, through an initia- 
tive referendum, to have subscription television 
outlawed in the state of California. In other words, 
the voters are being asked to decide whether this 
undertaking, which is in the best tradition of free 
enterprise, should be abolished. It is significant 
that the exhibitors, who have been the longtime 
foes of commercial television, should now be so 
vociferous in trying to “‘protect free TV.” They 
are obviously aware of the public’s desire to have a 
choice and variety of television programs and of 
its willingness to pay for that privilege. 

The basic charge of the theater owners is that 
STV will make people pay for what they now see 
for nothing, that free TV, as they call commercial 
television, can be saved only by outlawing pay-TV. 
But this argument does not hold water. No viewer 
in his right mind would ever pay for series pro- 
grams, which are being shown for nothing on more 
and more channels. And our opponents must 
realize that they can never present what we will 
use aS Our main popular fare —the new motion 
picture which is beyond an advertising budget 
now or in the future; the Broadway play, which, 
like other box-office attractions, can use pay tele- 
vision as an extension of the box office; the blacked- 
out sports event, which will never be seen on 
commercial television because the box office must 
be protected. Out of nine baseball teams, five of 


which have moved their franchises since television 
coverage began, all but the New York Mets have 
instituted various forms of blackout on hetew isin to 
save them from bankruptcy. 

Although RCA, NBC, CBS, and virtually all 
respectable elements i in the communications indus- 
try have come out opposing the use of the ballot 
in a matter of free enterprise, the California broad- 
casters have not repudiated the widely published 
statements that support the vicious distortions of 
the theater owners on the main point. And be- 
cause it is a glib and easy slogan, the idea that we 
will actually end free television is believed by many 
people. Even the National Association of Broad- 
casters, to its everlasting discredit, has taken a 
self-serving position in opposition to a new compet- 
itor and is actively helping the theater owners in 
California to win the referendum. 

Meanwhile, the heat is on at every organization 
in the state. The Chronicle in San Francisco, which 
has a substantial interest in commercial television 
and owns the NBC afhliate, has been reluctant to 
take our advertising, although all other newspapers 
in the state have run it without question. The 
Chronicle continues to oppose us editorially. 


THE IMPACT ON CALIFORNIA 


If permitted to function within the framework of 
the free enterprise system, Subscription Television, 
Inc., has the capability of exercising a highly 
beneficial influence on the California economy. 
Subscription Television, Inc., is expected to have 
a million subscribers by the early 1970s. At this 
level of subscription, the STV system has the 
capability of directly generating new employment 
opportunities for 38,000 workers, an annual pay- 
roll in excess of $315,000,000, and a cumulative 
capital investment approximating $170,000,000. 

The most dramatic economic benefits are ex- 
pected to accrue to the movie-production industry. 
The catalyst provided by the STV programming 
requirement to serve a million subscribers will, 
conservatively, generate a doubling of California 
feature-film production over the 1963 base. Em- 
ployment to accommodate increased levels of pro- 
duction is forecast to increase by more than 32,000 
jobs, and payrolls will increase by an estimated 
$272 million. In addition, increased production of 
other filmed television shows will produce an esti- 
mated $24 million in new payrolls. 

The above estimates of economic impact, while 
impressive in themselves, do not indicate the full 
measure of the potential benefits to the California 
economy. ‘These direct investments in men and 
capital will start a process of multiplied income 
and employment change. The multiplier effect is 
projected to generate a $1.9 billion impact on the 
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‘California economy, which is representative of 
support for 237,800 new jobs. Based on the current 


ratio of population to employment in California, 
these new employment opportunities can support 
a population gain of 650,000. 

While all the Hollywood unions and many others 
are for us because we obviously mean more jobs, 
more prosperity, and a better service to the peo- 
ple, the constant presentation of the old positions 
taken by those opposed to our service for what- 
ever reasons and the new resolutions passed by 
unions and groups create a fog of uncertainty in 
which the easy acceptance of keeping television 
unchanged makes the fear of the unknown the 
chief ally of the theater owners. 

Most astonishing is the opposition of the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Women’s Clubs, whose spokes- 
woman is Mrs. Fred Teasley. She continually rep- 
resents the women’s clubs as opposed to our service, 
although no such opposition has ever been voted 
by the members and its constitution prevents the 
organization from speaking for its membership. 
The national federation has never «gone further 
than to say that they favor keeping television free 
and healthy, which is as controversial as being for 
the flag and against the shark. Mrs. Teasley’s con- 
tributions to the debate reach a high in irration- 
ality that cannot be believed unless experienced. 

The most disheartening, of course, is the opposi- 
tion of intelligent broadcasters. Not only their op- 
position to government regulations in the field of 
ideas but also their own self-interest in a more 
vigorous communications system should make them 
welcome the challenge of a great new competitor. 
But, alas, too many eyes are fixed too rigidly on 
yesterday to understand that our service is oppor- 
tunity as well as competition. 

We expect to persuade the voters and to win in 
November, because we do have a great plan in 
the interest not only of the public generally, but 
especially of those who are less privileged economi- 
cally and educationally and of older people. The 
greatest value our system has is that families can 
take the money saved from their entertainment 
budgets because of STV’s single ticket price for 
any number of viewers, family and friends, and 
permit those same dollars, no matter how meager, 
to buy coverage of the wide world, the magic 
ticket of admission in first-class surroundings to 
many experiences that are denied to them in to- 
day’s society. I am thinking of the opera house, 
the theater of Broadway and London, the concert 
halls, the festivals, the universities of the world. 
No longer will privilege be a matter of birth or 
money or influence, or even of having to be in the 
right place at the right time. STV lets each person 
follow his heart and mind to those attractions, 
services, and events that he wants. 





POEMS 


BY 


ANNA AKHMATOVA 


Translated by ROBERT LOWELL 


A: SEVENTY-FIVE, Anna Akhmatova is the only 
surviving member of an exceptionally gifted gen- 
eration of poets which grew with the Russian 
revolutionary years, a generation which had in- 
cluded Pasternak, Mandelstam, and Mayakovsky. 

Akhmatova is essentially a St. Petersburg poetess: 
the refined sobriety of her verse is representative 
of that most orderly, most European of Russian 
cities. She has been a famous St. Petersburg 
literary figure since 1912, when her first book of 
poems was published there. Her early verse was 
intensely feminine, restrained, uncannily exact in 
capturing delicate shadings of emotion. Breaking 
as it did with Victorian conventions, and more 
specifically with Symbolist mannerisms, it created 
a fashion in Russian prerevolutionary literary 
circles and was widely, though unsuccessfully, 
imitated. 

Since that time, Akhmatova has steadily grown 
as an artist, never ceasing to write, even in times 
of stress. In more recent years, the universality 
of her themes, the perfection of her poetic forms, 
sometimes evoke Pushkin himself, the St. Petersburg 
poet par excellence. 

Despite her age and failing health, Akhmatova is 
still writing poetry: her new verse is superb. She 
also finds the energy for occasional visits to Mos- 
cow: literary life is far more active in Moscow than 
in Leningrad. 

I called on Akhmatova at the home of the 
friends with whom she was staying during one of her 
Moscow visits. This was the balmy early spring of 
1962, when destalinization in the U.S.S.R. was at 
its most uninhibited. Throughout the capital the 
atmosphere was carefree and relaxed, as the sun 
grew warmer and Easter and the May Day parade 
neared; that year the two festivities were taking 
place in the same week. 

At first, Akhmatova’s regal presence intimidated 
me: her movements are slow and noble; her man- 
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ners have utmost simplicity. She is rather tall and 
holds her head high. She has a magnificent, some- 
what Bourbon profile softened by gray hair: her 
distinctive profile, her expressive carriage, have 
been famous since her youth. Modigliani captured 
them in a beautiful drawing made in Paris in 1912, 
which is still in Akhmatova’s possession. In it, the 
poetess, her head bowed, looks like a thoughtful 
slim Muse out of Greek mythology. 

Akhmatova received me affably, yet without any 
display of warmth, as a queen entertains foreign 
ambassadors, with a kind of benevolent tolerance 
and the suggestion that homage is due her. I was 
happy to be able to tell her that outside the 
U.S.S.R. all those interested in Russian letters 
knew and admired her work, not only her early 
verse but some of her later poems, such as the 
“Poem without hero,’ dedicated to her friends 
who died in the Leningrad siege. 

I called on Akhmatova several times during that 
spring. After exchanging rather formal greetings 
and a few somehow stiff comments on daily topics, 
our conversation usually turned to literature and 
became more free-flowing. Akhmatova was inter- 
ested in French literature, while deploring the 
sterility of its recent trends. ‘‘There is no French 
poetry any more. . . .”’? She discussed fine points 
of Shakespearean translation into Russian, or 
spoke of the problems of interpreting certain events 
in Pushkin’s life. (She is one of the U.S.S.R.’s most 
distinguished ‘‘Pushkinists’? and the author of two 
books about him.) 

Often she would speak about her contemporaries 
in prerevolutionary St. Petersburg, which was then 
the center of Russian literary life. Conflicting 
poetic creeds competed there; Akhmatova ex- 
plained to me at some length the intricate rela- 
tionships which existed between various rival 
groups: Symbolists, Decadents, and Acmeists (the 
Acmeists, to which she belonged, reacted against 


Victorian rhetoric). She touched upon the enmity 
that she sensed among certain of her elders who 
were jealous of her fame; she had become a cele- 
brated poetess when she was in her early twenties. 

She spoke with intense admiration about another 
St. Petersburg poet, an Acmeist like herself, the 
great poet Mandelstam, who was a close friend of 
hers until his exile and death in 1938. 

I was fascinated by Akhmatova, by her outstand- 
ing but utterly unpedantic erudition, yet I found 
her forbidding: she had a kind of heavy, dignified 
narcissism. ‘This feeling was dispelled when, upon 
my request, she recited some of her poems to me. 
Reciting from memory, her eyes half closed, her 
head slightly bowed, she seemed to listen to the 
music of her own verse from the very depths of her 
being. She usually read three or four poems in 
succession. Her voice was muffled yet melodious, 
and her reading had the incantatory quality of 
many Russian poets’ reading; it emphasized the 
sounds rather than the meaning of the poem; it 
was slightly monotonous — but, paradoxically, the 
poems took on a new, marvelous life as she said 
them. Once she recited her “Mause,” which ex- 
presses so well her own regal simplicity: 


Sometimes at night I watch for her coming 
And life seems to hang by the frailest strand — 
Ah! what are freedom, and youth, and glory 
Beside the Fair Guest, a flute in her hand? 


A moment: she comes, folding soft her cloak 
And waits for my question — attentive, shy: 
“Is it you who spoke the Inferno’s words 
To the poet Dante?” She answers, “I.” 


Another time she chose poems about the magnifi- 
cently imperial, park-graced Tsarskoe Selo, where 
she had lived as a young woman. She urged me 
to go on a pilgrimage to the famous lycée which 
Pushkin attended as an adolescent there. “I of 
course will never return to Tsarskoe,” she said. 
“The place has been rather well restored after the 
war — but for me, too much has changed, too 
much of myself has lived and died there... .” 

Akhmatova spoke willingly of her work: “‘I have 
never stopped writing. I wrote my first poem when 
I was eleven. My poetry is my link with our times, 
with the new life of my country. When I write, I 
live with the very pulse of Russian life... .” 

She spoke of the twenties, of the heroic years of 
modern Russian poetry. When she mentioned 
Pasternak, I had the feeling that nothing, not even 
the admiration now bestowed upon her by her 
Russian contemporaries, could make up for the 
elapsing years: ‘‘Pasternak was lyricism personified. 
He would have said: Anna Andreevna in Moscow — 
a real Akhmatovka! Akhmatovka sounds like the 
name of a railroad station, and it evokes a great deal 
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of noise and confusion. Pasternak had in mind the 
stream of friendly and literary visits, of phone calls 
which I cannot resist when I come to Moscow. 
Today, the young poet X is calling at five, then a 
delegation of physicists is coming to record some 
poems. . . .”. And we would come to the subject 
which interested me particularly, the immense 
popularity of poetry in the contemporary U.S.S.R. 
“No, let us not make any hasty comparisons,” 
Akhmatova said, when I inquired whether the 
present-day poetic atmosphere reminded her of her 
youth. ‘The twenties were years of great poetic 
blossoming, but interest in poetry was limited to a 
literary milieu. Our printings, even those of 
Mayakovsky, the most popular among us, were of 
the order of a couple of thousand copies. Now, 
since 1940, my books of poems have totaled 
ninety-five thousand copies in print. 

“It seems to me that the passion for poetry which 
characterizes this era, as well as the variety of 
voices heard, is altogether a new phenomenon in 
Russia. This passion is by no means limited to a 
small group of people. In my experience, scientists 
are the most sophisticated, sensitive- readers of 
poetry today, but then workers and students form a 
growing public. Because I had difficulties in 
Stalinist times, foreign scholars seem unaware that 
in what is an entirely new, hopeful era, I continue 
to write. Soviet editors compete for my new verse; 
I am asked to make records of my readings; people 
come from all over to see me.” 

It occurred to me that, in spite of her age, of 
the lack of physical comforts, Akhmatova’s fate 
might well be envied by many Western poets. A life 
full of sufferings, dedicated to an esoteric art, 
suddenly was meeting with an immense human echo 
reverberating through all of Russia. 

The following poems first came to my attention 
when a slim book entitled Requiem appeared in the 
West without Akhmatova’s knowledge. Some of 
these poems have been printed separately in 
Soviet publications — notably ‘“‘The Verdict,” 
which was published in her latest volume of col- 
lected poems in 1961. 

Robert Lowell has used Akhmatova’s stanzas and 
her imagery as a point of departure for his poetic 
adaptations of what is without question one of her 
very important cycles of poems. Requiem is dedi- 
cated to the victims of the Stalinist repression in the 
late thirties. These poems contain many historical 
references. The ‘‘Ejevtshina”’ is the wave of repres- 
sion led by the head of the police, Ejev, in the 
thirties. The Strelnikis were the Royal Musketeers 
whom Peter the Great suspected of treason and had 
executed at the gates of the Kremlin in the presence 
of their families, with all sorts of refinements in 
cruelty. 

— OLGA ANDREYEV CARLISLE 


REQUIEM 
I 


I wasn’t under a new sky, 
its birds were old familiar birds. 
They still spoke Russian. Misery 


spoke the familiar Russian words. 


II 
BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


In the terrible years of the ‘‘Ejevtshina,’’ I spent 
seventeen months in the prison lines at Leningrad. 
Once, someone somehow recognized me. Then a 
woman standing behind me, her lips blue with cold, 
who had of course never heard of me, woke up from 
the stupor that enveloped us, and asked me, whis- 


pering in my ear (for we only spoke in whispers): 
“Could you describe this?” 
-aaid, “Icio. 


Then something like a smile glided over what was 


once her face. 


April 1, 1957 
Leningrad 


III 
DEDICATION 


Grief turns the Neva to green glass, 
soon the abiding hills are dust, 

and yet the prison locks stand fast, 
the convict, kicking in his lair, 
breathes the consuming air. 


For someone somewhere, a fresh wind; 
for someone the low sun is a live coal, 
but we know nothing. Blurred and small, 
we hear keys scrape the swollen wards, 
the sleepwalk of the guards. 
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Up, out, as if for early Mass — 

when we prowled through wild Leningrad, 
we were more breathless than the dead, 
and lower than the sun. Low fog, 

soon leveled out to fog, 


we hoped! ‘The verdict! . only tears, 
each one cut off from everyone, 

rudely cut off, tripped up, thrown down, 
blood siphoned from the heart. Dead stone, 


she walks still, sways . . . alone. 


Oh two years’ hell-black, lined-up night, 
cry, cry, for your imprisoned friend, 
clothe him from the Siberian wind, 

shine in the haloed moon’s snow eye . . . 
I say good-bye, good-bye. 


IV 


Then only the hollow, smiling dead 
dared to draw breath and sing; 

by blocks and prisons, Leningrad 
throbbed like a useless wing. 


There convict regiments, miles long, 
and mad with suffering, 

heard engines hiss their marching song, 
the cattle cars’ wheel-ring. 


The star of death stood over us; 
Russia convulsed, as ominous 
removal trucks and black 
police boots broke her back. 


V 


They led you off at dawn. I followed, 

as if I walked behind your bier. 

In the dark rooms, the children bellowed, 
wax melted in the icon’s glare. 


Cold the small icon’s final kiss, 
cold the lined forehead’s greenish sweat — 
like the wives of the Strelnikis, 


Pll howl beneath the Kremlin’s gate. 
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VI 


The dragging Don, flows slow, so slow, 
the orange moon climbs through a window. 


Its hat is slanted on its brow, 
the yellow moon has met a shadow. 


This woman is alone, 


no one will give the dog a bone. 


Her husband’s killed, her son’s in prison; 
Kyrie eleison! 


VII 


Myself! No, she is someone else, 
I couldn’t take it. Light 
no lanterns in these death-cells — 


black cloths for windows . . . night! 


VIII 


Think back on Tsarskoe’s play world, soon 
outgrown, soon dated, show-off Child — 
the tree house built to catch the moon ... 
Oh what has happened to that child? 


Number 300 in the queues 
of women lugging food and news 
for felons. . . . Will your scalding tear 


burn an ice hole in the new year? 


No sound. A prison poplar waves 
over the deadly closeness, waves 
of dead leaves whiten in the wind — 


what innocent lives have reached the end! 


IX 


For one month, five months, seventeen, 
I called you back. I screamed 

at the foot of the executioner: 

“You are my son, my fear.” 
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Thoughts rush in circles through my head; 
I can’t distinguish white from red, 

who is a man, and who a beast, 

or when your firing squad will rest. 


Here there are only musty flowers, 

old clock hands tramping out the hours, 

old incense drifting from a censer, 

and somewhere, boot steps leading nowhere, 


See, see, it pins us down from far; 
now looking straight into my eye, 
“Move quickly, be prepared to die,” 
says the huge star. 


X 


These weeks are lightweight runners. Light 
of foot, they skin the oblivious snow. 

Son, tell me how the white-capped night 
looks through your prison window. 


“It watches with the hawk’s hot eye, 
or clouds the air with its white breath. 
It speaks of my high Calvary, 

it speaks of death. 


XI 
THE VERDICT 


At last the secret judge spoke out, 
and struck us with his stony word — 
but never mind, I will make out, 


I was prepared. 


Stones, chores « 7 
stops the split mind from looking back. 
I can forget you now and then, 

turn stone, and learn to live again — 
or else? The woods’ hot rustle, boughs 
bursting, a window flying open... . 

I had long had a premonition 

of this clear day and empty house. 


I'll manage. Splitting rock 


XII 
TO DEATH 


You will come anyway, so why not now? 
I wait for you. Now truly miserable, 
I’ve turned my lights off and unlocked the door. 


You are so simple and so wonderful. 


Come to me in whatever shape you will: 
a poison-bomb shell, or the typhus mist — 
housebreaker, coming from behind to kill, 
lifting a clubbed revolver in your fist. 


Come to me as your own invention, Fate, 
familiar to the point of nausea here — 
I want to see the top of the blue hat, 


the cringing stupor of the janitor. 


All’s one now. In Siberia, 

rivers are ice, the pole star shines from far, 
and the blue rays of my beloved’s eye 
screen out the daily torture. Let me die. 


August 19, 1939 
at the Fountain House 
Leningrad 


XIII 
MADNESS 


Already madness — on my breast, 
are three black moles. I see a fox: 
two ears, black muzzle. Let me rest, 


this bed I lie on is my box. 


So simple and so wonderful ! 
Careful to catch each syllable 
my allegoric voices hiss, 


I lie decoding images. 


Pve breathed in red wine from the air! 
Now sickness gathers up its gains, 
and kicks me as I kneel in prayer, 


and nothing of my own remains — 


no, not my son’s shy smile of wonder 
that turned the bars to lines of shadow, 
the woods’ hot rustle, summer thunder, 


our whispers at the prison window — 


no, not the roughhouse of young boys, 

our birch boughs filled with the new birds, 
light noises changing to a voice, 

the ache of the last words. 


May 4, 1939 
at the Fountain House 


XIV 


THE CRUCIFIXION 
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Mother, do not cry for me ... 
(Quoted in old church Russian) 


When angel choirs proclaimed his agony, 

and fire destroyed the April sky, 

Christ murmured, ‘‘Why have you forsaken me?” 
and told his Mother not to cry. 


Magdalen fought and struck the officer, 
the loved disciple turned to stone — 
all this, God, but your Mother stood alone; 


none dared or cared to look at her. 


1940-1941 


XV 
FIRST EPILOGUE 


An Assyrian sculptor carved your spear 
and skewered flanks, Oh lioness — 
I’ve seen their faces die like grass, 


the lowered eyelid’s tick of fear. 


I’ve seen the ash-blond curls grow rough, 
snow rot the brown, smiles disappear 
from soft, obedient mouths, as fear 


suppressed its dry, embarrassed cough. 
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I pray for you, companions, all 
who stood in lines with heavy feet, 
come winter’s cold or summer heat, 
under the red and blinding wall. 


XVI 
SECOND EPILOGUE 


And now the requiem hour has come, 

I see you, hear you, feel you. Some 
marched to their deaths in cheering ranks, 
others have faded into blanks. 


Some, coming to Siberia, said, 

“Why worry, this is home at last.” 

Some lived. Pd write their names in red 
forever, but the list is lost. 


I’ve made a sort of elegy 


drawn from the scattered words they spoke. 


Braced for the terror’s second stroke, 
now and always, I hear their cry. 


Tomorrow’s the memorial day, 

a hundred million people pray 
through my tired mouth and lethargy: 
“Remember me, remember me.” 
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Friends, if you want some monument 
gravestone or cross to stand for me, 
you have my blessing and consent, 
but do not place it by the sea. 


I was the sea’s child, hardened by 
the polar Baltic’s grinding dark; 
that tie is gone. I will not lie, 

a Tsar’s child in the Tsarist park. 


Far from your ocean, Leningrad, 

I leave my body where I stood 

three hundred hours in lines with those 
who watched unlifted prison windows, 


Safe in death’s arms, I lie awake, 

and hear the mother’s animal roar, 
the black truck slamming on its brake, 
the senseless slamming of the door. 


Ah, the Bronze Horseman wipes his eye 
and melts, a prison pigeon coos, 

the ice goes out, the Neva goes 

with its slow barges to the sea. 


March, 1940 








THE BUOY 
by H. L. MOUNTZOURES 


“I was graduated from Wesleyan in 1956 in English,” writes H. L. Mountzoures, 
“even though I spent three and a half years living out a myth as a premedical student.” 
In 1961 he spent six months in Greece, the scene of the following story. Mr. Mount- 


zoures lives in New London, Connecticut, where he is at work on a novel. 


= and I sat at the café on the edge of the beach at Previsa, under a pavilion 
of softly moving eucalypti. We were drinking FIX, the national beer of Greece. 
Talking in Greek, we argued, as usual, about Communism versus capitalism, 
but not really. We both had gone through too much for that. We were hanging 
the life of the heart on a quasi-political skeleton, and I think he knew it as well 
as I, even though he had more reason for being political than I. 

“Your freedom,” Nikos said, his normally red face even redder. “Bah. You 
would have an empty stomach and freedom?” 

“Yes,” I said, “‘exaetly.” 

Nikos’ teeth flashed, and so did his black hair and eyes, as he moved his head 
in mock laughter. He was handsome, intelligent, and, aside from political pre- 
possessions, to me he was like a brother. 

“You have never been hungry and had your so-called freedom, too, so you 
do not know. J do.” 

“I don’t?” I said. “Are you so sure? Did you ever hear of the Depression? 
When I was a little boy, oh, about five years old, the same age as you were, in 
the late thirties, I ate bread with mustard on it, if I was lucky, but in the streets 
of our town I ran to my heart’s content. Life was undernourished, but it was free.” 

“And in Athens the people were eating cats during the war,” he said. “The 
people were falling in the streets from starvation by the thousands, trying to 
preserve their freedom while the Germans held siege.” 

With a starving whisper, the long skinny leaves of the eucalypti seemed to 
intensify what he said. 

“Why do we compare and compare?” I said, tiring. We had been talking for 
a couple of hours, since noon. “Irs all the same fabric of suffering; we’re just 
looking at different parts of the cloth. And it’s all absurd and meaningless any- 
way. You said so yourself not an hour ago. Come on. Let’s go for a swim.” 

Nikos jumped up, glad at the suggestion, and headed toward the beach. 

The beach at Previsa is something like one I once visited in the Florida Keys 
— a long, murderously hot strip of white sand with thick vegetation springing 
up suddenly on one side and the water sucking at the other, stretching away in a 
miraculous aquamarine reverie. But the comparison ends there, for the land of 
Greece is burdened with hills and mountains that are ironic with age and age- 
lessness, old hags stooping and at the same time young brown nubile bodies 
lying very still. 

We stood on the edge of the shore with our feet in the tepid water. Children 






































were plopping out sand castles, fat women were 
panting under umbrellas, adolescents were hors- 
ing around and necking when they could — just 
as they did at our town beach in Connecticut five 
thousand miles away. In fact, the lapping water 
and beach shouts and transistor radios interlacing 
the Greek romantic ballads with American rock 
’n’ roll music made me nostalgic. 

We advanced, looking down. Whereas at home 
the water is frigid and green and opaque, this 
water was therapeutically warm and transparent: 
we could see the gray and green and purple weeds 
among spongy rocks swaying as in a rock garden 
fantasy. 

“Don’t go over there,’ said Nikos, pointing to 
our right, where there was a sign in Greek I could 
not make out nailed up on a tall stick. “There are 
huge holes there where the Nazis bombed ships 
and supply movements.” 

At our own beach, I thought, no holes except 
by nature: innocent treachery, not by man’s pre- 
meditations of hate and victory. I am hungry, 
bread and mustard, bodies curling in the horrible 
ecstasy of starvation in Omonoia Square. My 
body. My mother’s— Come off it, too many 
novels. 

We slid easily into the water, without the shock 
of the dash and flip necessary to enter the Atlantic. 
And then we were children. Cavorting. Spitting 
water in a fountain overhead into the stone blood 
yellow of the Mediterranean sun. Water dripped 
salt into my eyes and mouth: same salt, same 
water, same origin. I shouted to Nikos in English, 
“You old sonofabitch, you, I love Greece and 
America and life"? Nikos looked puzzled, made 
a little fast circle next to his temple with an index 
finger: one is universally crazy, no doubt. He spit 
a good gush of water into my eyes, and I tackled 
him. We were a tangle of wiry muscle and hair 
and limbs, and we came up gasping and laughing, 
splashing like two dolphins. We walked toward 
shore until the water was only up to our knees. 
We were not talking, each in his own world. 
Nikos grew serious a little, and stood apart, drip- 
ping. He was looking at the sign above the bomb 
holes. I knew what he was thinking. And I 
thought, too, of the night a month before at Ioan- 
nina when he had told me about it. 


ee is perhaps sixty winding mountain-road 
miles north of Previsa, thirty miles inland, and is 
the capital of the state of Epirus, where my parents 
were born. It is a town at the same time beautiful 
and ugly, situated by a giant green lake, moun- 
tains, crude farms. You can see the ‘Turkish influ- 
ence in life and architecture: minarets and painted 
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An Atlantic ‘‘First’’ 


yellow stone houses with red tile roofs, poverty, 
donkeys with loads of twigs, people drinking ponies 
of ouzo and tiny cups of strong, sweet Turkish 
coffee under the pines at the open tavernas on the 
square. You walk up and down the square in the 
early evening, with all of the townsfolk lolling, 
taking their evening voltes; there is no television, 
little money, contentment, laziness, the mountains 
tenaciously cupping all of the town in a valley of 
ancient malaise and peace. 

Such was a large portion of my heritage. And 
as Nikos and I strolled up and down the square 
arm in arm (there is no awkward American shame, 
but a warm feeling of friendship and humanity), 
he said, “Why are you here? All right, as a tourist, 
but you stay so long, living with your cousin. You 
are content to stay here and live as we do and give 
up your American luxuries?” * 

“I give up those for these other, more natural 
luxuries. And I am here to see what I came from, 
my origin; I want to go back to what was the be- 
ginning of me before New England and Pilgrims 
and the Revolution and the Civil War and Monroe 
Doctrine and war bonds — no, I am not clear to 
you. I mean before my American history; what 
about the mystery, the icon in our dining room 
with the Virgin staring at me with huge dolorous 
eyes, telling me all the times I stared at her since 
I was a little boy that kick-the-can and Franklin 
Roosevelt and central heating and ‘Oh Beautiful 
For Spacious Skies’ are not entirely mine, nor I 
theirs. You frown. I don’t blame you, with my 
awkward mixture of Greek and English. I want to 
see my other ethos, the other ethnic part of me. 
You do understand.” 

And so we walked and talked, originally intend- 
ing to go to one of the outdoor-chair movies and 
watch a foreign film (Greeks generally loathe 
Greek movies for their dullness and contrivance) 
under the stars, with the cool night air moving 
through the poplars against the bordering fences. 
But we continued to talk and gesture, and the 
people thinned out. 

He said, “I bet I have a past more tragic than 
yours.” 

“I bet you don’t. Tell me about it.” 

We had come to that point where he was losing 
the reticence that is behind the beginning of many 
relationships in the Mediterranean. He was open- 
ing up because he knew that I was not making fun 
of him, or being an American Braggart slumming. 
We were gradually trusting each other. 

He spoke straight and simply. “‘When I was 
eight years old, my father was killed by the Ger- 
mans in our public square along with five others 
as an example for someone’s sabotage. I saw him 
brought home dead, ripped and bleeding. He was 
a wonderful, strong man, handsome, powerful, 
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omnipotent, and I was his sun, he often said. I 
have had dreams of him, so many times, helping 
me, holding me, rubbing my head as I fall asleep 
in his lap. And he goes away: I wake up reaching 
for him, reaching out, calling, Father, come back! 
— and they killed him. They said his last word 
was freedom. Ha. 

“My mother suffered and sacrificed bringing up 
my sister and brother and me all through the war. 
I am actually from Arta, and there we had a farm 
and a big orange grove. Both were taken away 
from us, first by the Germans, then by the Greek 
government, and now we own only a small piece of 
each. But it was mine, all of it. It was my father’s, 
and it is my birthright, goddamnit.” 

“Where is your communal farm code?” I said. 
We both laughed, he more slyly than I. 

“Anyway, that is my life,” he said, too coldly, 
“no father, hunger, and dispossession. Can you 
beat that?” 

I said, nearly blurted, “My parents came to New 
England before I was born. My father has worked 
hard seven days a week all his life. My mother has 
been dead since I was three years old, and my 
brothers and sisters, five of us, have always lived 
home.” 

“Oh,” he said, not wanting me to continue, 
holding his hand up to stop me. His soft black 
eyes looked deeply into mine and then at the 
cobblestones in a kind of embarrassment. ‘The 
mother. You win then, yes. You win.” 

For, in Greece a boy loves his mother very much 
without the necessity of proclaiming a Mother’s 
Day. She is an integral part of his life always, even 
after he marries. 

I wanted to go on, to tell him about the torment 
and emptiness. I wanted to flood the square with 
sad tidings of no joy, of the paradox and irony in 
the freedom of no discipline and no mother love 
forever, ineradicable, a constant which is in itself a 
painfully negative abstraction. But I knew that 
Nikos understood. Instead of wallowing, I laughed 
— but what a false, pathetic laugh! 


W. WALKED, sat at a little iron table painted blue, 
and ate bits of fried pepper, feta and olives and 
bread as hors d’oeuvres, and drank the exquisite 
bittersweet, anise-tasting ouzo. We got up dizzy 
and meandered up and down the f/ateta some more, 
talking in a vague, unreal, and, I suppose, shallow 
way about Dostoevsky and comparing our army 
experiences. I said, finally, “If you are an orange 
grower and still have your farm in Arta, then why 
are you in Iloannina?”’ 

It was hard for him, but now we had a bond of 
mutual sorrow and self-pity, we believed in each 
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other, and he said: ‘Two years ago, in Arta, a 
dumb girl who was not so dumb seduced me and 
then told her father that I had deflowered her 
against her will, and I was forced to marry her. I 
hated her. I still do hate her. Everyone in the vil- 
lage knew that she was an easy mark from way 
back, but none of my friends who had had her 
could or would go against the word of her father, 
who is a petty government official. And I had no 
father to stand up for me. 

“After we were married, she tormented me. She 
wanted me to love her, to accept her as my wife 
with a real place in our home. My mother put her 
out in the barn, and she slept with the goats. She 
still does. She tried continually to seduce me again, 
because if she became pregnant, it would be all 
over for me. But I wouldn’t. I told her to keep 
away from me, and I threatened her. She con- 
tinued to bother me, and one day I bought a gun. 
I don’t think I really would have killed her, but 
Pm not sure. I felt like a madman, or like someone 
who is about to crack up. 

“One blinding hot afternoon, she came to me and 
said I want you, and started to undress before me 
right there under the trees. She is a beautiful girl 
and has a body that curiously makes me melt now 
with passion even as it fills me with utter hate. I 
don’t know now whether it was the heat or desire 
or hate, but I took out the pistol and said I’m going 
to kill you. I fired twice above my head. She ran 
away screaming. 

“The police arrested me, and I was sentenced to 
jail here in Ioannina for two years for shooting a 
weapon with intent to kill. I have been out for 
five months, working as a plasterer, living with my 
cousins, who are, you know, friends of your cousin’s.”’ 

He stopped and put his hands over his eyes. ‘‘I 
don’t know,” he said, ‘‘whether I wanted to kill her 
or not. I may be evil. That’s what haunts me, 
whether or not I’m evil, and what I’m living for.” 

“No, you’re good, or you would have done it,” I 
said, putting my hand on his shoulder. But what 
could I tell him? He really wanted to hear no 
judgment. He had made up his mind about his 
afflictions. 

I asked him why he didn’t go back and divorce 
her. She wouldn’t give him a divorce. He was 
staying here purposely. He had a couple of friends 
spying on her for him, and she would break down 
soon, she was that sexual, and he would have proof 
of adultery, go back, divorce her, and live his life 
on his bit of farm. 

We finished the night sitting in the deserted new 
upper plateia, where a small fountain has been built 
that has colored lights flashing on the dancing 
spray of water at night: a rather discordant and 
absurd bit of modernia. Now we sat on the cold 
stone benches, I shivering, for I am considerably 
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thinner than Nikos, and the water had long since 
stopped in the fountain. The petunias and zinnias 
were lurid under the weak lamppost lights, and the 
nocturnal dampness had fallen down from the 
mountains. 

Looking at the new tiles on the square, I said, 
“You mean to tell me that a man who lays these 
squares should get as much money as a skilled 
surgeon?” 

“To each his share as he labors,” said Nikos. 

“Then a popular whore should make millions.” 
We laughed. 

The cold stars were falling thick in clusters 
around us. I said, “Why do we argue anyway, 
when all of it, the whole thing, is pointless?” And 
the stars fell, cracked like quartz, sprinkled all over 
the man-made, Marxist-capitalist tiles. 


| Cem staring down at the water, at the ferns and 
polyps, weeds and rocks, and I saw fragmented 
stars on the tiles of the square at Ioannina stretch- 
ing out into oblivion. I felt again the cold of the 
night and shivered violently under the sun of the 
Previsa afternoon. 

“Are you chilled??? asked Nikos, flipping his 
head. 

“No, not at all,” I said, and surely, I was 
sweating. 

“Do you feel very strong?” 

“Why?” 

“What do you say we swim out to that bell 
buoy?” He pointed out into the bay. 

It did not seem far away. My thoughts had left 
me torpid, introspective. But Nikos was eager, full 
of energy. 

“But Pm a little hungry,” I said. 

“Eat when we come in. Otherwise, you’ll get 
cramps. Besides, you can be hungry, you have 
your freedom.” He poked me. 

“Touché. OK then. Pame.” 

“ Pamé,” he said, laughing. These are the initials 
of the Communist Party in Greece, and a kind of 
slogan-pun, since pame means Let’s go. 

We swam strongly at first, then more leisurely, 
and as we got further out, we kept changing our 
pace: crawl, backstroke, sidestroke. The sun was 
benevolent to us in water that was becoming cooler 
as we progressed. 

Miles to go before I sleep. Casual. Lolling swim. 
No pressure. Nikos and I alternated the lead, and 
we stopped now and then to exchange a few com- 
ments, and I told him, the last one to the bell buoy 
is a rotten egg, and explained that to him, and he 
spoke of a donkey’s tail. 

Nikos said, more seriously, ‘‘Have you ever been 
afraid of drowning?” 
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THE BUOY 


“No, never.” 

“Nor have I.” 

“I grew up on the shore. The water is the domi- 
nant force of my life. Even my zodiac says so.” 

“Do you believe that garbage?” 

“No, but the stars. I look at them, at their dis- 
tance, their mystery and beauty, and I believe in 
them. I even long for them.” 

“You should become an astronaut, or a saint, 
then.” 

At one point we tested the water for depth: 
neither of us could touch bottom no matter how 
hard we tried. As I plunged downward, the water 
became a block of impenetrable ice, and with 
bursting lungs, I pumped to the surface. I had 
swallowed water, and gagged at its salinity. 

Relaxing, we continued, flipped along as two 
fishes might on a wooden dock. 

At last the bell buoy was looming up, huge, 
painted red and yellow metal, conical, ponderous, 
bobbing in a friendly way, not really a bell buoy 
at all, but something like a nun buoy with a light 
at the top of its cone. We kept moving toward it, 
intending to hang on to it for a while, rest, then 
head back into shore. 

It would not be long now. It certainly would be 
arelief. I was tired, felt a stitch in my side develop 
and subside. It seemed hours since we had sat 
drinking beer and arguing. Was that this very 
day? Nikos had guts. But so did I. If he was 
willing to swim out here, then so was I. And what 
was there to lose? 

While thinking in rhythmic sections of sentences 
as I stroked, I struggled ahead. I kept looking at 
the buoy intensely. I swam, stopped, looked at it. 
I swam some more, mechanically, mesmerized, 
watching it as it swelled, rolled, barely moved, 
rolled again, glistened, and then dulled. I knew 
its thick bottom, slender rise, all of its cutout 
squares, niches, graceful narrowing at the top like a 
wimple. And in this constant staring, my neck was 
stiffening from being in a continuous arch, from 
looking at the buoy, from not being able to take 
my eyes off it. 

Something insidious began, illusory, slow, and 
almost with a frightening majesty. Abstractly, 
rhythmically, pointing like a magnet to the core of 
my soul, the buoy was drawing me, luring me, 
possessing me. All other elements were ebbing, and 
reaching the buoy seemed the only goal of my life. 
Incredibly, even to myself in the moments it was 
happening, the buoy became the only reason I was 
alive. And it seemed, in a hypnotic way, perfectly 
logical, rational. I forgot my family, home, my 
friends, my trip, or where I was; I forgot even how 
not long before, playing with Nikos near the shore, 
I had thought myself madly in love with life. And 
as I stared at the buoy, I was thinking how it would 
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be when I reached it, what it would feel like: rough 
and hard and chipped, and it might even scrape 
my skin, bruise me. As I embraced it, I would not 
mind the hurt. I would be so grateful for having 
got to it. 

To get to it faster and with the most power, I 
swam the crawl until my arms ached, always trying 
to keep the buoy directly before me, and ending up 
forty or fifty feet to the east of it, drifting strongly 
toward the bay’s mouth far away. And in this 
frustration, my logic returned and said to me, You 
will never reach that buoy. 

‘The current,’ said Nikos. “Irs too strong.” 

“We can make it,” I said, slightly braggadocio, 
slightly delirious. “Its not too far now.” 

It was then that I looked back to land for the 
first time with any real comprehension. What I 
saw alarmed me: the shore was at least two miles 
away. Ihe people on the beach were a mass of tiny 
colored dots, the trees a thick and menacing jungle 
closing out the world of land, fencing in the whole 
shore and sea. My sympathetic nervous system tried 
to set up a condition of panic in me, panic about 
the distance and being out of earshot, about drown- 
ing and cramps and sharks and death. But by 
waiting cautiously in a kind of desperation for it to 
pass, I did not let the panic eat me alive. I waited, 
treaded water, then shouted to Nikos, who was 
even farther out toward the hungry mouth of the 
bay, “We can do it, still, I think.” 

Nikos shook his head, with a serious look clouding 
his face, a particularly Greek look of uncertainty 
akin to impossibility. I struggled with all I had, 
flailing, kicking, feeling the heat of sweat flush in 
my face, and in my mind I was swearing, god- 
damnit, I will do it. 

The water, once so romantic and caressing and 
warm, was a monster, a cold harpy with amorphous 
hands clutching at me. I kept my eyes fixed on the 
buoy as on a miracle about to occur — the friendly 
buoy nodding and bowing to me, a priest saying, 
Why, yes, my son, come right into the basilica. 
Suddenly it became a hideous priest smirking at 
me, an evil old priest with gaps in his teeth where 
the open metal ribbing was, and he took me into the 
church. And then, where two large bolts had been 
on the face of the buoy, right there were the tragic 
eyes of the Virgin in the icon, yes, that was she, I 
saw her — the gold Virgin with her red veil, bowing 
her head regally, tears in her heart, withholding 
always a lament, a sorrowful mystery from me, 
Love, keeping love inside her, love from my long- 
gone past, unable to give me that love and the an- 
swer to her mystery. I was inefably hypnotized, 
treading water, wondering at the death of her, of 
her coaxing me toward her, knowing always that I 
ought never to reach her, that she must never take 
me, yet trying desperately to get to her. 


“No,” I shouted in English, “I don’t want you!” 

“What, what is it?” said Nikos. “Whats wrong 
with you?” 

“It is the Panaghia,”’ I said in Greek. 

“No,” he said laughing. ‘‘It looks like a stupid 
cop.” Then he looked bemused. ‘‘But no, no. 
Wait. I know.” His face brightened. ‘‘Look. It’s 
God himself!” 

Neither of us believed in God, and the relief of 
his comment at once had us laughing hysterically 
in the water two or three miles from land, not far 
from the brown reclining mountains, two lost chil- 
dren floundering and not lost, united in aloneness, 
love, and the unspoken possibility of death. 

We must have laughed at God the Buoy for a full 
two minutes, gushing up out of the water, two tan 
strong boys laughing at God, at themselves, the 
water, the universe, I pointing my finger and saying 
in English, “Go on home, ya dirty old man, g’wan 
home —” 

Sometimes the buoy tried to become again for me 
the Virgin and for him the policeman; but no, 
Nikos was right, first through humor and then 
through delirium and horror, it was God, it was the 
Unknown and Uncaring God in His Unknown and 
Uncaring holy water, with the priestesses lying 
around brown and splendid, and far away His ant 
people crawling and sunning on the white strip. 

We were drifting out fast. ‘‘Come on,” said 
Nikos, ‘‘let’s go. He doesn’t want me, that bastard, 
and I don’t want Him either. I tried, but He 
doesn’t care. Let’s go.” 

We began sidestroking, backstroking, dogpad- 
dling back. The shore was perhaps two hundred 
and fifty thousand miles away. We swam for at 
least five hundred hours. 

“We won’t make it,” I said to Nikos. He did not 
answer. 

We will, we won’t, I thought, what difference 
does it make. ‘*Good-bye, God,” I shouted. 

After more swimming that was becoming more 
and more pointless, Nikos said, “I feel a cramp 
starting in my leg.” His teeth were clenched, blue 
lips pulled, stretched apart. 

“Pll help you,” I said. But I couldn’t have done 
a thing. 

“No, it will go away.” 

We swam as relaxed as we could, flopping our 
water-wrinkled hands before us methodically. 

We are not going to make it. Surely, we’re drift- 
ing into the ultimate, I thought. I won’t shout for 
help. Perhaps someone on the shore has seen us and 
sent a boat out to save us. Perhaps not. So what. 

I did not fully believe in my insouciance, and I 
felt somehow guilty about it. Nevertheless, it was 
within this guilt that I felt peacefully isolated: the 
people on shore were such a long way off that my 
mind shut them out. They’re so far away, I thought 
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osmotically, my thoughts moving freely between 
me and the water as though we were one organic 
thing. They’re so far away that they won’t help 
me if I shout. They can’t help. And even if they 
can, I don’t care. I don’t want to shout for help. I 
don’t have the urge to shout for help, to shout, to 
help. 

Then there was no one, nothing: no Nikos, not 
even a bird, nor the possibility of a boat, nor a 
mountain, nor ocean, nor sun — only a peaceful 
state of limbo, a feeling of floating on my back, 
floating nowhere within nothing. 

‘There was no time nor noise nor reality until the 
sun came back to me. It had moved down through 
the tremulous sky what seemed a half foot, and 
then I knew that something called time had passed 
and acted on me. 

I heard the water slopping around me. I looked: 
Nikos was fifteen feet away, floating on his back. 
He glanced at me, and his face was like a statue’s 
— passionless, with blue lips, full of the sun. 

Something of the nature of an agreement passed 
between us. Brave Nikos, I thought. He hasn’t 
panicked, even in pain. 


W. DRIFTED rapidly and felt the current getting 
stronger, pulling us greedily, the sun beating down 
like a long yellow stick clubbing at our heads. The 
land was five or six miles away, hazy, a mirage. 

Go ahead and panic, I said to myself, see if I care. 

“Are you all right, Nikos?” I said, somewhat the 
whistler in the dark. 

Vag 7? 

He was wincing. His leg must have been killing 
him. 

And then, rather foolishly, I asked, “Do you 
care?” 

He looked at me for a long time, and then said, 
“Of course I care, or I wouldn’t be doing it.” It 
was as though he were delivering the punch line of 
a shaggy-dog story. ‘‘But why are you so grim, so 
dramatic?” He broke into a childish, sly smirk. 

“Because I don’t believe in this,’ I said. “‘But I 
don’t believe in the other, either.” 

‘Believe and believe,” said Nikos. ‘‘Have fun. 
Make a joyful noise unto the Lord”? And with that 
he let out a cry that had more agony, more loneli- 
ness and pain and anguish in it than any other 
human noise I ever heard, before or since. It made 
me animal-frightened, it made me want to weep, it 
made me crave and detest humanity. 

Then there was a long eerie silence, broken by 
Nikos chuckling grotesquely, saying, ‘“‘Listen. I 
hear them — the seraphim and the devils coming 
for us.” 

The noise was a hum, as of a beating of wings, 
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and I believed him. It became a fierce buzz, then 
a bursting whine. 

I squinted and shielded my eyes: a small crimson 
and gold caïque with her sails drawn and with a 
big outboard motor seemed phantasmagorically on 
top of us. I did not shout for joy. Perhaps I had 
always known that this boat was going to come. 
Perhaps not. I really didn’t give a damn, or so it 
seemed then, once the boat was already there. 

“We are saved,” said Nikos, with absolutely no 
emotion in his voice, his eyes, his face. 

The boat suddenly slowed down its motor. 

“Please, into shore will you take us?” I shouted 
in broken Greek syntax that made me laugh. 

There were two men, and the one in the stern cut 
the motor even more. Neither offered a hand. I 
climbed up, then struggled to get Nikos aboard. 
He could hardly move his right leg. 

The boat contained a big net of dripping, glis- 
tening fishes; the great stink of life, of the life of the 
sea, made me shudder convulsively. 

The skinny man on the outboard said, “What 
the hell were you doing way out here?’ I turned to 
Nikos, who shrugged his shoulders. 

“We were looking for girls,” I said in English. 

The man frowned. ‘‘Foreigner?”? he said to 
Nikos, who nodded, said, ‘‘From Lapland.” 

The man raised his eyebrows, gawked for a sec- 
ond, then revved it up. The boat moved slowly 
under its cargo. In about ten minutes we were 
gliding by our tall buoy twenty feet away. 

Neither of us spoke. Shivering, we watched it as 
we passed. 

I tried to see it genuflecting, bowing, sloughing 
off its outer robes of blue water, sighing. But no, 
the Panaghia was gone, and I was glad of it. The 
buoy was now merely that — a buoy, painted red 
and yellow, indifferent, marking the current, mov- 
ing rhythmically with the water’s indifferent move- 
ment. 

As we churned through thicker and thicker 
weeds, the man standing before me in the bow, tall 
and tanned oily black, with fat handlebar mus- 
taches, wearing a sticky cap and torn trousers, in 
bare feet, looked first at Nikos, then at me, and 
muttered, “Foolish, stupid brats.” He spat on the 
deck and said no more. He was heroic in stature, 
beautiful, superhumanly serene with his gargantuan 
muscles and authoritarian mustaches. 

Exhausted, trailing a hand in the fast-warming 
water, I looked at Nikos. His face was blazing. 
His head was a mass of shining clusters of wet curls. 
His eyes were immense and utterly black and on 
fire. He was smiling at me with the thin, sad smile 
of the saints in Byzantine icons. 

I turned to the shore, watched the people come 
up out of a variegated blur as though someone had 
focused them under a huge microscope. 


What Makes a School Good 


by EUGENE YOUNGERT 


Al a lime when our schools and colleges are crowded as never before, we think il may be stimulating to look into the 


performance of outstanding American high schools. Here we turn. the spollight on Newton, Massachusetts, 


and thereafler we shall publish articles about the East High School in Denver, the William A llen High School of 


Allentown, Pennsylvania, the nongraded high school in Melbourne, Florida. and the Dunbar School in Chicago. To 


introduce the series we call upon Dr. Eucene YouNGERT, who served for sixteen years as superintendent of the 


Oak Park and River Forest High School in Illinois before Joining the research team of James Bryant Conant. 


F.. many years, high schools were attended 
primarily by students interested in general and 
higher education. As a consequence, the curricu- 
lum was overwhelmingly academic, and the drop- 
out rate was very high. Under the circumstances, 
it is understandable that high schools came to be 
judged on the basis of academic excellence and of the 
success of their graduates in college, and not at all 
on the basis of their ability to serve the needs of 
all girls and boys. 

Dr. James B. Conant in The American High School 
Today measured the worth of the school by its 
ability to provide a good general education for all 
students as future citizens of a democracy, as well 
as effective elective programs for the development 
of useful skills, and sound academic education for 
those who will go on to college. In short, his cri- 
terion of excellence is the ability of the high school 
to serve its entire potential student group. 

In the months ahead the Atlantic will be speaking 
affirmatively about individual high schools that 
are doing a good job educationally with the whole- 
hearted support of their communities. These schools 
will vary markedly from highly academic to largely 
vocational, but they will be united in their devo- 
tion to the ideal of service to the young. 

One question that flows naturally from such an 
educational series is, Why is it that some commun- 
ities seem consistently to have good school systems? 
I think, for instance, of a school system in the 
southern portion of one of our central states. A few 
years ago, when it became necessary to build new 
schools for new crops of children, the city decided to 
take on the added burden of completely remodeling 
all its school buildings so that no child would 
have to go to a school inadequate by modern 
standards. On the other hand, I know of a rea- 
sonably well-to-do community that still uses 
an 1881 school building which no child should 
be asked to attend. What makes the difference? 
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There are three factors that are significant: 

1. Consistently good schools tend to be in 
communities that know the value of good education, 
that want good education positively, and that are 
willing to pay for good education whether or not 
they are well off financially. 

A certain prominent community recently had to 
close its schools before the end of the school year 
because it ran out of money to pay bills, including 
salaries. Only then did it vote the tax increase 
needed to support its schools. Through the years, 
that community has failed to produce the high 
quality school system that its ample resources 
should permit. There has been conflict between 
the political power and the schools and bickering 
within the staff. Public education has never been 
important enough to justify rallying the whole 
community to its support. 

Another community of far less financial worth 
but known as “ʻa good school city”? has never de- 
feated a proposal to increase taxes for teachers 
salaries and has had the wisdom to modernize its 
entire school plant in order to improve educational 
opportunity for its children. 

Where we have educational wastelands, it is be- 
cause of communities that do not believe enough in 
education to make it a matter of first importance. 

2. Communities that have consistently had good 
schools have consistently elected able citizens to 
their boards of education. I know of one good 
school system that for as long as fifty years has 
elected no poor board member. Such communities 
take time to understand the function of board 
members, a practice which has kept them out of 
much school trouble. 

The board of education makes policy; the super- 
intendent of schools is the board’s chief executive 
officer, charged with the initiation of policy for 
board consideration and with responsibility to 
the board for successful operation of the schools. 


When there is trouble at the top level, it may 
well be either that board members have attempted 
to share in the administration of the schools, 
which is the superintendent’s business, or that 
the superintendent has attempted to be too 
influential in the field of policy, which is the board’s 
business. But when a good board and a good 
superintendent work properly together, the result 
is likely to be a good school system. 

How does a community go about getting a good 
board of education? 

The first requisite is that membership on the 
board of education be held in high esteem. In many 
cities and towns, school-board members are repre- 
sentative of the highest order of citizenship in the 
community. Is this true of yours? 

The second requisite is a respected procedure for 
getting good people to run for election to the 
board. What is needed is a caucus-type nominating 
committee, devoted to its duty. This caucus com- 
mittee should be widely representative of commu- 
nity organizations interested in public education, al- 
though I know of one very successful caucus com- 
mittee that is set up by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion on the ground that the community considers 
the PTA closer to the needs of the schools than any 
other public body. The caucus committee ascer- 
tains the school board’s current needs, seeks out per- 
sons who could add strength to the board, persuades 
them to run for election, supports them vigorously 
before the public and at the polls. If the caucus 
committee is wanted and respected by the com- 
munity, its recommendations are likely to be ac- 
cepted by the electorate. 

3. Communities that have had consistently good 
school systems have consistently provided able ex- 
ecutive and administrative leadership of their 
schools. In the appointment of the administrative 
staff it is easy to make a mistake that has often been 
made; for instance, to promote a teacher to 
principal because “‘he’d make a good administra- 
tor.” What is meant is that the man or woman 
seems to be the kind of individual who could run 
the place, organize and administer a_ school, 
generate good staff morale, maintain discipline, 
promote good public relations, all of which must 
be done if the principal wants to keep on being 
principal. But are these the activities that should 
command the attention of the principal at his 
highest level of competence? 

It seems reasonable to expect that the head of an 
organization should be responsible for the accelera- 
tion of the major purpose of the organization, which 
in a school is the improvement of teaching and 
learning. If that is true, then it is reasonable that 
the principal’s appointment to and retention in 
office should depend primarily upon his ability to 
improve teaching and learning. Isn’t it better to ask 
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a principal to delegate his housekeeping duties 
rather than his responsibility for teaching and learn- 
ing? He should know what constitutes good teach- 
ing, what the teaching potentials of the teachers he 
works with are, where to learn about and see good 
teaching, how to integrate the explosion of knowl- 
edge and ideas into the teaching in his school. If he 
does not have a scholarly interest and competence 
in everything that constitutes good teaching, he 
may find satisfaction as a principal’s assistant in 
the performance of the many housekeeping duties, 
but he should not aspire to the front office. 

Boards of education and superintendents who 
accept their responsibility to advance the major 
purpose of the schools through their administra- 
tive personnel usually make better appointments 
than do their counterparts who appoint politically. 

The essential, and scarce, element obviously is 
the teacher. Even mediocre schools may have 
some good teachers on their staffs — good teachers 
without whom mediocre schools would be poor 
schools. What makes a strong school is an excep- 
tional faculty with a leader capable of exercising the 
professional leadership for which busy classroom 
teachers seldom have the time. 

One thing, especially, seems to me as a school 
administrator to characterize the communities that 
want good public education so much that they will 
go all out to get and pay for it. That is a central 
core of respected persons who give general com- 
munity leadership unselfishly. These Citizens 
Number One are not do-gooders. They seek no re- 
wards, and they seem to know what fundamental 
issues are. They are not necessarily well educated, 
well off, or glitteringly cultured. One of the best 
that I have known was the president of his town’s 
labor council, a well-educated man of little formal 
education, who was a staunch advocate of good 
schools. 

The growing horde of new cities, many of them 
offshoots of huge metropolises, seem critically vul- 
nerable to trouble because of a lack of citizen in- 
terest. One such city, whose well-housed school 
system failed to develop, invited several superin- 
tendents to a conference upon the arrival of a new 
superintendent. The new man has proved to be a 
good superintendent and a superb community 
leader, and he has taken advice to heart. With him- 
self at the center, a core of Citizens Number One 
have emerged so unobtrusively that it seems as 
though they had always been there. 

In the high school, where it had been considered 
square to be smart, it is now smart to be smart. 
One bit of advice the new superintendent accepted 
was this: “You have no good school traditions. 
Get your student council to develop some.” For 
there can be Citizens Number One in the school 
community as well as in the adult community. 





OUR BEST HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Schools in Newton 


Experiment in Flexibility 


by CHARLES E. BROWN 


The superintendent of the Newton public schools, Cuarres E. Brown, now approaching his fortieth birthday, 
was educated at Springfield College and took his master’s degree and doctorate in education at Harvard. From 1954 
to 1957 he taught mathematics, science, and social sciences al the Day Junior High School in Newton; he then moved 


up to be an administrative assistant, and since 1960 has been superintendent of all the city schools. 


T city of Newton, Massachusetts, is an amal- 
gamation of fourteen residential villages, held 
together by a first-rate government, a considerable 
amount of civic pride, and an active public 
school system. A city of over 93,000 people, 
with a growth that has been steady rather than 
spectacular, it is a mature city in every sense of the 
word. Above average in wealth, it nevertheless 
has a diversified population when measured in 
ethnic, religious, social, or economic terms. There 
is, however, uniformity in one respect — the sup- 
port for and interest in its public schools. 

Though it is only the ninth largest city in Massa- 
chusetts, Newton has the fourth largest public 
school enrollment, consisting of over 18,000 pupils 
housed in 25 elementary schools, 5 junior high 
schools, 2 high schools, a technical high school, 
and a fully accredited public junior college. While 
a good many of the pupils aspire to further edu- 
cation beyond high school (about 75 percent 
actually go on), their needs, interests, and abilities 
are many and varied, and our schools are orga- 
nized on the philosophy of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of education which attempts to meet these 
variations. 

The manner in which a school is organized has a 
great deal to do with how youngsters learn. Not 
all children, for example, learn at the same rate; 
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indeed, even in a single child there are differences 
in the rate of learning at different times. We are 
seeking an organizational pattern which permits 
pupils to move continuously at their optimum rates 
rather than in fixed yearly increments, which may 
be too large for some, too small for others. 

In one elementary school, for example, we have 
discontinued the use of age-grade groupings and 
think of the youngsters as members of a primary or 
intermediate unit. A child may be with one set of 
classmates for reading, a different set for mathe- 
matics, and so on. Some classmates may be a year 
or more older than he, others may be that much 
younger. These groups are subject to change as the 
pupils’ needs change, and pupils may move from 
group to group whenever it becomes necessary. 

A similar pattern is being used in one of our 
junior high schools, where the problems of grouping 
and scheduling are even more complex. Grade 
designations have been eliminated, and pupils are 
grouped according to the work they are capable of 
doing rather than by age. This is a relatively large 
school, and in order to provide closer communi- 
cation among teacher and pupils, the school has 
been divided into houses, each with about 125 
pupils. ‘The five or so faculty members assigned to 
each house are able to work closely with one another 
and with the students, and can gear the program 


to the individual to a more significant degree than 
was possible in the conventional class-and-grade- 
oriented pattern. In addition, the house plan has 
given the individual student considerably more 
responsibility for his own learning through a system 
of “contracts” between the teacher and the student 
that allows the student a voice in shaping his intel- 
lectual life. ‘he result of all of this is a school where 
a student’s life is controlled not by the periodic 
ringing of bells (indeed, there are no bells) but, 
rather, by his degree of commitment and ability. 

In the high school we are also turning to a school- 
within-a-school solution. Still on an experimental 
basis, this plan brings together about one hundred 
students and five teachers to form an “‘intellectual 
community” representative of the total student 
body but committed to a different kind of intel- 
lectual relationship from that which has been 
possible in the past. Students go to lectures involv- 
ing the entire group, attend regular classes and small 
seminar groups, and carry on independent study. 

The five faculty members, each representing a 
different discipline and each serving as a teacher- 
tutor-adviser to a group of twenty students, work 
together to develop relationships and understand- 
ings between and among their disciplines. Thus, a 
piece of literature becomes more alive and mean- 
ingful when the opportunity is available to set it in 
historical perspective; a painting takes on new 
meaning when properly related to the language 
and setting of its time; a language becomes some- 
thing more than conjugations and vocabulary lists 
when it can be shown in its full literary, cultural, 
and historical perspective. Any good teacher, of 
course, attempts to do all of this under any form of 
school organization; we are seeking to make it 
easier for him to do so. 

In addition, we believe that in the creation of the 
small community of teachers, scholars, students, we 
can counteract the mistaken notions that the major 
purpose in attending high school is the attainment 
of acceptable grades rather than learning, that the 
various subject-matter fields exist apart from each 
other with little or no common intellectual ground, 
that the primary relationship of teacher to student is 
that of judge rather than guide, and that the best 
and perhaps safest place for the student to be, 
intellectually, is in the crowd, rather than seeking 
his own new horizons. 

As suggested by the preceding paragraph, each 
individual school has a great deal of autonomy in 
making decisions, and yet there is great strength 
and direction flowing from the city-wide divisions 
of Instruction, Pupil Personnel, Business Services, 
and Personnel. ‘This seemingly contradictory 
situation can exist without strain because of a 
feeling of trust and respect among the people 
concerned and a lack of concern about the pro- 
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tocol of ‘‘proper channels.” I must confess that 
this is not the easiest way to run a school system, but 
it is, in my opinion, the most productive. Free- 
dom — with responsibility — is valued by almost 
anyone who is worth having on a staff. 

There is a tradition of outstanding school com- 
mittees in this city, committees of unusual insight 
and depth of commitment to public education. 
Among many important contributions made by 
these committees, one of the most important has 
been their practice of outlining broad policy and 
then allowing their superintendent and his staff to 
run the schools within this policy. While it might be 
said that such a relationship between a board and 
its executive officer is obvious and should be 
expected, it is sufficiently rare in American educa- 
tion to merit attention. 


FLEXIBILITY IN MATH 


We have never had a rigidly prescribed curric- 
ulum in our schools. Through the development of 
curriculum guides, we have established a sense of 
direction on a city-wide basis, but these guides have 
always left considerable room for adaptation and 
change by the individual teacher or school working 
in a particular situation with a particular group of 
children. For example, we introduced the so-called 
modern mathematics courses in the upper grades 
when they were developed about 1957, even though 
the new courses for the lower grades were not 
yet ready for classroom use. 

The basic philosophy underlying Newton’s pro- 
gram of studies is a recognition that students are not 
all alike. Therefore, in order to have a mathe- 
matics course appropriate for each student in our 
senior high schools, the sequence of courses varies 
in content and in degree of difficulty. Under the 
label of Curriculum I, we offer the University of 
Illinois Committee on School Mathematics program 
in both an honors and a regular section. Entrance 
into the honors section of U-I Math is restricted 
to students who are recommended by their junior 
high school teachers, are high in intelligence, are 
highly motivated in mathematics, and have the 
ability and inclination to study independently. Over 
a three-year period, these students use the UICSM 
materials in such areas as geometry, mathematical 
induction, sequences, exponents and logarithms, 
circular functions, polynomial functions and com- 
plex numbers, as well as additional topics in prep- 
aration for calculus. In the regular U-I Math 
division, the pace is a little slower, and the level of 
achievement and independent study is somewhat 
less exacting. 

In Curriculum I is another sequence of courses, 
likewise with an honors and a regular track, in 
which School Mathematics Study Group materials 
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are used. Asin U-I Math, enrollment in the honors 
section is limited to pupils recommended by their 
junior high school teachers. The course content 
for both the honors section and the regular section 
includes the SMSG plane and solid geometry, intro- 
duction to coordinate geometry, topics from inter- 
mediate and college algebra, trigonometry; and for 
the honors groups, the study of calculus and ana- 
lytical geometry. 

In both of these top college preparatory courses, 
a modern approach is made to the teaching of 
mathematics, and work in the honors section leads 
either to study of Advanced Placement calculus or 
to a fifth year of study that includes probability and 
statistics, matrix algebra, and other pre-calculus 
topics. 

Still another course in mathematics, called 
Curriculum II,° provides a good, solid prepara- 
tion for college mathematics, though not all topics 
are dealt with in the same depth as in Curriculum I. 
Curriculum II is intended for students who need 
more time in which to learn the concepts. We feel 
that all students capable of taking a college pre- 
paratory course should do so, whether or not they 
plan to go to college. Also, we encourage all stu- 
dents to enter the strongest course or track in which 
they can succeed with a grade of C or higher. 

If a student has not developed his mathematical 
background to the point where he can take the 
college preparatory course, he enrolls in basic math- 
ematics. That two-year program includes arithme- 
tic, algebra, geometry, and consumer applications. 
Thus, in senior high schools the mathematics 
curriculum is sufficiently varied to provide appro- 
priate instruction for every student, according to 
his needs and ability. 

In addition to the basic courses just described, 
special programs and projects are also available 
to students. Two examples give some indication of 
the range of these activities. 

Advanced Placement mathematics has been 
taught in Newton since 1953. Prepared for students 
with unusual power in the subject, the course takes 
them, in grades ten, eleven, and twelve, through at 
least the first year of college mathematics, including 
the study of calculus. If students can qualify on a 
special examination given in May of each year, 
they need not take first-year math in college. 

Beginning in 1962, a special course in computers 
has been offered in our senior high schools. Be- 
cause of the increasing use of computers in all fields, 
the instruction is both practical and theoretical in 
nature, and students have an opportunity to work 
with machines in our own data-processing center. 

Essentially the same pattern is followed in our 
junior high schools, where every student is required 
to study mathematics and is allowed to change his 
course of study according to his degree of success. 
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PRACTICAL ECONOMICS 


We have been unhappy for some time with the 
traditional high school social studies sequence of 
World History, American History, and Problems of 
Democracy. Even in the hands of good teachers, 
these courses seemed to us to be lacking in the intel- 
lectual stuff that produces thoughtful men. Further, 
we felt that they did little to get the student to care 
about society and the role he plays in it. Feeling, as 
well as reasoning, should be involved in the study 
of mankind. 

Consequently, we set out, under the direction of 
Wayne Altree, head of the social studies depart- 
ment, to develop a three-year sequence centered 
around Western man and his development. In these 
courses we wanted to do many things, two of which 
are central. First, we hoped to give the student a 
sense of identity — a sense of who he is, where he 
comes from, and where he is heading. ‘To under- 
stand history, it seems to us, the student must first 
understand contemporary man and his culture. 

Second, we sought to lead the student closer to 
an understanding of reality. ‘There has been some- 
thing superficial about the teaching of history in the 
past, with its emphasis on a descriptive narrative of 
events presented chronologically. To use the 
words of Dr. Reginald Arragon, retired professor 
of history at Reed College, who spent the better 
part of last year in Newton as a scholar-in-residence, 


Learning about history is learning to interpret human 
behavior, individual and collective, in past and present, 
through the examination of particular events and situa- 
tions according to the available evidence and a frame of 
reference or pattern of meaning that broadens and 
deepens the student’s experience. Teaching history is 
not essentially the teaching of “‘bare facts” and of chron- 
ological sequences, not even, indeed, of specific inter- 
pretations, though the latter will be necessary as models, 
but rather the fostering of the capacity to interpret and 
to understand with sensitive and critical judgment. 


We needed the sustained assistance of scholars, 
not only to serve as a source of ideas but to react to 
ideas presented by our faculty. We have found this 
assistance in several places, the most important 
being in the person of Dr. Richard Douglas, chair- 
man of the department of humanities at M.I.T. 
Professor Douglas has provided our teachers with 
first-rate ideas, plus a kind of “‘spiritual and intel- 
lectual lift” that has carried them over many rough 
spots. We have also called on Professor Arragon, 
several professors at Amherst College, and Professor 
Marvin Meyers of Brandeis, as well as innumerable 
others across the country on a “‘free-advice’’ basis. 

Another example of our use of outside resources is 
the Harvard-Newton Project in Business History 
and Economic Concepts. The goal of this project 
was to broaden and enrich the social studies 


curriculum through material which would illus- 
trate the role of economics in our country, espe- 
cially the concept of the individual in our private 
enterprise system. Working with Professors Hen- 
rietta Larsen, Ralph Hidy, and Arthur Johnson of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration and Professor Donald Oliver of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, one of our junior 
high school teachers, Paul Cawein, has directed 
the development of twelve case studies demonstrat- 
ing the function and process of decision-making in 
American economic life. Through studying these 
cases, a student develops both historical and eco- 
nomic understanding. These cases have been used 
both in Newton and in selected school systems 
throughout the country, an undertaking made 
possible by substantial financial support from 
various business and industrial concerns. The 
results have been so successful that the cases will be 
published next year by one of the nation’s leading 
publishing firms. 


THE NONCOLLEGE GROUP 


One of the continuing concerns of the public 
schools is the education and status of the student 
not planning to go to college. As the percentage of 
pupils in the noncollege group becomes smaller, 
the problem of their training and employment be- 
comes greater. The Newton schools are attempting 
to provide for them in several ways. First, in addi- 
tion to the technical-vocational courses already 
offered in our secondary schools, we are instituting 
a variety of other terminal programs. Some of 
these involve our junior college, such as the already 
existing courses in nursing, electronics, and data 
processing, and planned courses in medical tech- 
nology, dental technology, and landscape archi- 
tecture. Others, such as medical-laboratory-assis- 
tant and retailing, will terminate at the twelfth 
grade to prepare the student who wants to get a 
job. In addition, a variety of other opportunities, 
such as a business course or a work-study program, 
exist for students in this category. 

However, vocational preparation is only part of 
the problem; these students must be generally edu- 
cated as well. An example of our efforts in this di- 
rection is found in the most fundamental of subjects, 
English. ‘There are five aspects to this program: a 
survey of recent studies that describe the learning 
patterns and attitudes of terminal students and 
their school and family backgrounds; a program of 
assemblies to complement the course of study and 
to foster student participation in school activities; a 
tenth-grade course in language as a tool which leads 
the student to look at language in the light of current 
linguistic studies; an eleventh-grade course which 
gives large-group instruction on reading techniques, 
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word study, weekly classroom reading exercises, and 
regular clinic sessions; and a twelfth-grade pro- 
gram in the humanities designed to develop aware- 
ness of the arts and link the study of history and 
geography to the study of literature. Through this 
course we hope to make the terminal student aware 
of the cultural facilities available to him after his 
formal education is completed. 

Such a sequence of learning involves many 
things — the training of teachers, the development 
of learning materials, the accumulation of even 
more knowledge than we already possess about 
these students, the plain, hard work of developing 
fundamental understandings and skills, and the 
delicate task of leading a sometimes reluctant stu- 
dent to an appreciation of the power of an idea, or 
the beauty of words, or the complexity of thought. 
We think, however, that working with this group of 
students is one of our most fundamental responsi- 
bilities, and the results to date are encouraging. 

There is much more that I could say about our 
curriculum and our efforts to improve it. I could 
talk about our foreign-language program, which 
includes the possibility of a student taking six 
years of four languages (French, German, Spanish, 
Latin) and three years of a fifth (Russian). I could 
describe our work in science, in programmed in- 
struction, in industrial economics, in social studies 
at the elementary and junior high school levels, in 
music, and in art. I could discuss our efforts to 
identify the creative student and to provide oppor- 
tunities for all of our students to diverge in their 
thinking. But space does not allow. We have tried 
to provide a rich and varied curriculum which con- 
tains something of worth to all students, but we 
work continuously toward improvement. 


PEOPLE WHO CARE 


Not very much that is worthwhile happens to a 
child except through a teacher who cares. Of all 
the things in which Newton school personnel are 
involved, nothing has a higher priority than our 
continual search for exceptional teachers. We work 
hard at this task on a nationwide basis — last year 
the new teachers appointed in Newton came from 
32 different states and represented 133 different 
colleges and universities. We try to be imaginative 
and flexible in our search and are willing to appoint 
promising people whose backgrounds are not 
cast in the usual mold. A former automobile 
agency owner is now one of our very best English 
teachers, and a former business executive is a 
highly valued elementary school principal. 

On the other hand, we are aware that the great 
majority of our teachers will continue to come from 
more typical sources, and, therefore, we spend a 
great deal of time and effort in trying to meet our 
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responsibilities in teacher education. We have 
established a close relationship with a number of 
colleges and universities, and in a typical year we 
will have over 400 student teachers in our schools. 
We are becoming more deeply involved in a number 
of other ways: through working with teaching in- 
terns; through participating in supervision of stu- 
dents; through joint appointments of teacher-super- 
visors with colleges and universities; through the 
concentration of student teachers with a group of 
regular teachers, thus providing an opportunity for 
interchange among teachers and students; through 
the instigation with Harvard of a special program 
for mature women who want a second career; 
through allowing — indeed, encouraging — our 
faculty members to teach at various colleges in this 
area and elsewhere; through the appointment of a 
coordinator of Student teaching in the high school; 
through our refusal to accept student teachers from 
colleges whose program of student teaching was 
unrealistic or who were not prepared, as individ- 
uals, to meet the requirements of our classrooms; 
through the housing of Harvard’s summer program 
for A.M.T. candidates in our schools and the 
participation of many of our people in this program; 
through a willingness to cooperate with Brandeis 
University in taking the first step toward a joint 
Brandeis-Newton graduate program for teachers. 

All of this, we feel, is good for us, in that it allows 
those on our faculty who wish to do so to become 
a part of a teacher-education program without 
leaving the classroom. Also, it gives us a stake in 
preparing people who may someday teach for us, 
and it opens up possibilities for collaboration with 
universities in a variety of ways. 


NEW MONEY, FRESH PERSPECTIVES 


In the past, the public schools have been pretty 
much a closed corporation, with a great deal of “‘in- 
breeding” in the development of teachers, with 
little contact with colleges and universities, and 
with a rather great dependence upon members of 
their own group for criticism and fresh ideas. As I 
see it, collaboration between school people and 
other groups and individuals is a very good thing, 
and I am happy that Newton is a part of it. 

As more emphasis is being placed on research and 
development in education, it has become apparent 
that the local school budget for this purpose must 
be increased. This the Newton School Committee 
has done, but the need for this kind of money has 
grown much faster than can be accommodated by 
our budget. ‘Therefore, we have sought outside 
support with some success. During the past three 
years we have received over $600,000 from such 
varied sources as the Ford Foundation, Harvard- 
Carnegie Project, United Community Services, 
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School and University Program for Research and 
Development at Harvard, Association of American 
Geographers, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Esso Education Foundation, 
International Business Machines Corporation, 
Merck Company Foundation, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Foundation, Sears Foundation, Union Car- 
bide Corporation, Young Presidents Foundation, 
Bay State Milling Company, Cabot Foundation, 
New England Merchants National Bank, Sheraton 
Foundation, and the State Street Bank and Trust 
Company of Boston. 

This does not include money we receive from the 
federal government, or money that has come 
to organizations of which we are members for 
work in which we are involved. Nor does it in- 
clude a grant of $1,392,000 from the National 
Institute of Mental Health given in support of a 
project, sponsored jointly by the Newton schools 
and the Judge Baker Guidance Center, which will 
examine methods of identifying and treating chil- 
dren with serious antisocial tendencies and learning 
disabilities. 

Surely this money has allowed us to move more 
rapidly toward at least partial solutions to some 
pressing problems; just as surely, we have been able 
to seek and receive this money and proceed with 
our work without violating our own integrity or the 
integrity of the ideas to be developed. 

Another source of outside support has been the 
various colleges and universities in the area plus 
curriculum groups and academic societies. At the 
present time, we are working with, among others, 
the American Anthropological Association, Asso- 
ciation of American Geographers, Educational Ser- 
vices, Inc., Princeton Science Project, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Boston Univer- 
sity, Brandeis University, and Amherst College. 
As an example of the kind of affiliation we seek, the 
history departments at Amherst College and 
the Newton high schools have developed a col- 
laborative arrangement which includes regular 
visitations to Newton by Amherst professors, 
opportunities during the year for extended dis- 
cussion of the preparation of teaching materials, 
and a week-long conference at Amherst at which 
specific intellectual and instructional matters are 
discussed in depth. 

We try to develop self-criticism in our faculty and 
staff, and no one is more aware than I of things in 
the Newton schools that need to be improved. But 
we need other people looking over our shoulder 
too, people with different perspectives. And as 
areas needing inprovement are noted and ideas for 
meeting these needs begin to emerge, these ideas 
must stand the test not only of our criticism but 
the criticism of other minds as well. 
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is an editor and short story writer whose first novel, HIGHER ANIMALS, will soon 


be published. Two years ago, Mr. Donohue began a series of interviews with NELSON ALGREN, author of the prize 


novel THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN ARM. From their many discussions has emerged CONVERSATIONS WITH NELSON 


ALGREN, to be published this month by Hill and Wang. This is good talk from one of America’s ablest writers. 


NELSON ALGREN AT FIFTY-FIVE 


i hi strong, set expression on his face — an alert, 
angular concordance of total acceptance and be- 
mused surprise — has caused some spectators to 
tell Nelson Algren he looks like a dishonest Art 
Carney. This always pleases him. He is even more 
pleased when someone tells him he looks like a 
healthy Baudelaire. 

It is his shock of hair that does it. He has the 
highest widow’s peak in the world, and he keeps 
brushing his hair with one hand the wrong way, 
from nape of neck to forehead, so that the whole 
thatch rises torturously, crowning him with the 
cheerful aspect of a noble Mohawk gone berserk. 
When, at some woman’s insistence, he combs it 
back, he can exude what Mark Twain has called 
“the calm confidence of a Christian with four 
aces.” Even without his glasses, which he usually 
does not wear, his eyes miss nothing. He seems 
constantly ready to observe everything, particularly 
something that is about to go crazy or wrong. 

Often he will sport a cigar. He drinks when he 
pleases and enjoys food. Just under six feet tall, 
Algren has the slightly rounded but tough stomach 
of the mature man who takes good care of the rest 
of his body. He swims. He walks. With men he 
strides slightly ahead; with women he stays quite 
close, paying strict attention. 


Q: How about love? Does love interest you? 

ALGREN: I don’t think an unshared experience is 
an experience. To experience anything you have 
to experience it through somebody else. Sometimes 
you have a love feeling and it isn’t concentrated 
anywhere. Sometimes it’s very easy. You can look 
at somebody in the streetcar, and you can say, 
“Well, she’d do.” You don’t do anything about it. 
And there have been long stretches of time when 
I wouldn’t say I was not in love, but I was not 
committed. But I don’t think it’s a real life with- 
out it, without the shared experience which be- 
comes love. Like what’s the good of going to the 
circus and seeing people do tremendous things if 
you have no reaction to consult with? There’s no 





point. My point in going to the circus is to take 
somebody who’s never seen that. You share her 
wonder. High-wire artists don’t particularly in- 
terest me, but if they interest her, then I get some- 
thing out of it. You get something through the 
other person. 

Q: Do you call your writing a shared experience, 
then? 

AtGREN: No. I don’t share that. I don’t know 
how you share writing. 

Q: I mean, do other people share what you have 
written? 

ALGREN: Oh, yeah, yeah. I often get that. I often 
get that. That’s always gratifying, of course, if 
somebody says, ‘That story really hit me.” Budd 
Schulberg told me about one of my fight stories. 
He said, “This is the way a fighter really feels,” 
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and since I think Schulberg knows how a fighter 
feels, that’s an achievement — when you get it 
from people who know what it’s like. This drug 
addict told me, he said, “You know how it really 
feels.” That’s about as much, that’s about as good 
as somebody telling an actor that that’s how it 
really is. You’ve got to be something more than 
just yourself. It’s many things, of course. I suppose 
outwardly the chief thing is it’s a way of earning a 
living. I don’t know if I could earn a living an- 
other way. The other way Pd earn a living would 
be as a porter somewhere. I wouldn’t be able to 
work in an office. 

Q: If writing is the sharing of your experience, 
then isn’t your writing an act of love? 

ALGREN: Oh, yeah, yeah. It gives some dignity to 
your life. Even if nobody ever read it, you’re doing 
something. You’re working on the most important 
thing. You’re not giving yourself to adding a 
column of figures that you know doesn’t matter 
whether it comes out right or not. You’re not 
writing phony advertisements. You’re not doing 
anything meaningless. You have a chance to 
reach people who are not even born yet. 

Q: Do you think everybody can write? 

ALGREN: Oh, no. 

Q: What about those people who add up the 
columns of figures? 

ALGREN: They usually like it, I guess. 

Q: Should they be mocked for not doing what they 
cannot do? 

ALGREN: lm not mocking them. 
can’t do what they do. 

Q: How important is sex to you? 
ALGREN: Well, I think sex is part of everything. 
I don’t think of sex as just something that happens 
now and then. I can’t imagine writing without the 
feel of sex. I mean sex is a diffuse feeling. It dif- 
fuses everything, and only once in a while would 
it be called sex. Sex is diffused with love and af- 
fection, and I don’t think you can make things 
like that happen. It has to start the other way. 
Otherwise, it’s pretty meaningless. Once in Paris 
I was driving around with a pretty attractive girl 
who was a little on the loose, a good-looking girl 
about twenty-eight; she took me out to a swimming 
pool and drove me home. She talked very frankly 
about sex. She had the afternoon free, and I 
would have liked to have gone to bed with her, 
but I said, “The trouble with it is Pm leaving 
Paris. How you going to start something and then 
finish it??? I just didn’t have the heart, you know. 
It wasn’t hard to do, but the feeling went out. I 
thought, Oh, what the hell, and I said, “Drop me 
off here.” I didn’t feel any regret about that. I 
think I was right. It’s got to be the other way 
around. It’s got to be the big thing first, and then 
this other thing is just incidental. When you start 
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planning it and being deliberate about it, it goes 
wrong. It’s usually just when you’re both thinking 
about something else, or rather you’re just preoc- 
cupied with one another as people, and boing! 
That’s when it’s all right. But you can’t make that 
happen. You can’t say, “Now let’s have a big sex 
deal.” That spoils it right away. At first I couldn’t 
figure something out, but it’s really very simple, 
that women who come around looking very per- 
sistently for sex, usually married women looking for 
sex, I thought that this meant that they’re sexy. 
But it means that they are sexless. I think the 
people who like sex stay home. I mean, I don’t 
think they make a big thing out of it. 

Q: How about you and marriage? 

ALGREN: I wouldn’t say I plan to be married again, 
but I would like to be. It’s not such an easy thing 
ta doen 

Q: As a heterosexual man, do you feel that the 
homosexual world is growing or that simply more 
of it is being discussed more honestly? 

ALGREN: I think if it isn’t growing, at least they’ve 
got uniforms now. I think that’s an improvement. 
That is interesting in New York. I never saw that 
before — about the narrow pants and this very 
obvious thing, which shows it now has prestige. It 
always had a terrible stigma. In fact, it was un- 
heard of, you know. There were secret rumors 
when I was a kid that something’s wrong there 
with someone, but nobody spoke of it. 

Q: But now it is a new status symbol? 

ALGREN: Yeah, it seems so. In my own neighbor- 
hood it’s not a new, strange thing now, as it was. 
Q: But you don’t feel threatened by any kind of 
homosexual onslaught? You don’t think our cul- 
ture is going to be taken over by homosexuals? 
ALGREN: Well, it’s becoming an effeminate culture. 
Look in the ads. Look at the dress of men. Listen 
to their voices. It’s a very common complaint. 
Q: How do you feel about this? Do you mind? 
ALGREN: Yes, I mind. I would prefer to live in a 
masculine culture. I don’t mean that everybody 
has to knock somebody’s head off to prove he’s a 
man. But I prefer masculinity in writing, simply 
because it’s stronger. And I like a country to be 
masculine. It’s a weakening thing. I’m not talk- 
ing about morality. I’m talking about the kind of 
thinking that goes with homosexuality — it is a very 
inferior kind of thinking because it’s a very cold 
way of thinking. I’m fully capable of admiring the 
homosexual writers. But all the same, there is a 
coldness that comes along with it that we didn’t 
have when the great writing was being done by 
men like Mark Twain. Homosexuals can’t write 
like this. They don’t have the warmth. They have 
a humor, but it’s a cold humor. It’s a dehumanized 
thing. What a homosexual is, he’s an inferior 
woman. I think that sort of culture is an inferior 
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culture. So far as good masculine writing goes 
and good feminine writing goes, the masculine 
writing I believe is better. Just like a good male 
horse will always beat a female horse. It’s stronger. 
It makes a better animal, and it makes a better 
thinker. The people who have hit the high points 
in this country were very well balanced sexually 
I think. Anyway, I think of — Oh, boy, I really 
got into it that time. (Laughter) I just ran into Walt 
Whitman. Well, I wouldn’t do without Whitman, 
but the big voices of America, I think, from Jef- 
ferson to Lincoln and Jackson have been mascu- 
line voices. 

Q: Tell me about the kind of woman you might 
like to marry. How old should she be? 

ALGREN: Well, she can’t be too young. 

Q: How young? What if I were to introduce you 
to a sixteen-year-old? 

ALGREN: Pd tell her to come back in three years. 
Q: Say she was a beauty, very bright, very mature, 
very nice, and looked good. You'd tell her to 
come back in three years? 

ALGREN: Well, I certainly wouldn’t stick my neck 
out on that. 

Q: Oh, because of the law. 

ALGREN: Oh, no, not because of the law. 

Q: And if she expressed an interest in you? 
ALGREN: Oh, if she expressed interest, Pd encour- 
age her, Pd encourage her. I certainly wouldn’t 
turn her down, but I’d go very, very easy because 
any girl like that I wouldn’t feel able to deal with 
her. 

Q: Why not? 

ALGREN: Because she’s too smart, too intuitive. 
She could make an ass out of me almost momen- 
tarily. I wish she would. 

Q: So a wife should be a little older than that? 
ALGREN: I think if I met a very attractive woman, 
say about thirty-six, still at the childbearing age, 
who didn’t have a great repugnance for raising kids 
— I wouldn’t even care if she had a kid or two by 
somebody else, although I wouldn’t want to just 
raise somebody else’s kids — a woman of thirty-two 
or so, thirty-three, thirty-four, maybe. She’s got 
to be sort of joyous and she’s got to be good-looking 
and she’s got to know how to wear clothes. She’s 
got to be presentable. She’s got to know how to 
cook. 

Q: Any preference about blondes or brunettes? 
ALGREN: Oh no, no. It just depends on the woman. 
Q: Long? Tall? Skinny? Pleasingly plump? 
ALGREN: Well, [ve never gone for fat six-foot 
heavy-set blondes, but I wouldn’t rule them out. 
It just so happens I’ve always gone for smaller 
women. Maybe they make me feel taller, I don’t 
know. I just like darkness in a woman, I don’t 
know why. 

Q: Do you think you are going to get married? 
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ALGREN: There’s probably a fifty-fifty chance, prob- 
ably a pretty fair chance within a couple of years. 
Not before that, I don’t think. 

Q: By the time you are fifty-seven? 

ALGREN: That’s a fair, reasonable, fifty-fifty bet. 
Q: Where will you live? 

AuGREN: Pll leave that up to her. See, I don’t 
know her yet. 

Q: Tell me about your writing plans. What other 
novels do you want to write? 

AutGREN: Id still like to write about a prostitute 
in an American city — just the comings and goings 
of a woman practicing her trade, without giving 
it any morality, just explain the trade as a trade. 
Q: Do you think you’ll ever write about the afflu- 
ent society? 

ALGREN: No, no. I never will. I don’t see any 
chance of doing that. I don’t feel any impulse to 
do it. 

Q: Will you ever write a political novel? 

ALGREN: No. Never. Never. 

Q: How about a boxing novel? 

ALGREN: That would be too hard to do. I don’t 
know enough about it. The only way I’d do that 
would be if I could buy a fighter and live with him. 
If I could buy a welterweight’s contract for fifteen 
hundred dollars and have a place where he could 
train and bring him along; go down to New York 
and talk to fight managers and do as though I 
were in the fight game, really get in the fight game. 
Q: Do you think you will do that? 

ALGREN: If I had the money, Id like to do it. 
I wouldn’t rule it out. Pd like to do that kind of 
book because it would be about more than just 
boxing. This guy would come into it only inci- 
dentally — it would just be a way of writing about 
New York actually, and it would just be a report- 
ing job. I wouldn’t try to do more than discover 
details and get the speech down, at the same time 
try to create enough interest in the main character. 
Q: When you’ve finished, as you come toward the 
end of a book, do you have a feeling that you’ve 
been with it too long, and, at the same time, you 
hate to finish it, to give it up? 

ALGREN: Oh, yeah, yeah, yeah. I do have that 
deep reluctance to let it go, yeah, just hanging on 
and hanging on and hanging on until it almost has 
to be pried away from you. I’ve had that. 

Q: As you’ve been writing a book, have you found 
that it revealed to you the profound feelings about 
a number of disturbing things? 

ALGREN: No, I wouldn’t say so. I do know that 
when you have a book under way and are working 
well you feel much better about your own re- 
lationship to the world, and the way to feel good 
all the time is to always have a good book going. 
But I’m not conscious of any particular strain 
about it. 
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Q: Well, do you end up exhausted toward the end 
of each book you do? 

ALGREN: No, no, I don’t recall ending up ex- 
hausted. Just impatient, that’s all, just feel impa- 
tient with the feeling of a lot of tag ends. While 
I’m finishing a book it’s a little bit like tying a lot 
of knots that keep slipping, and you’re just impa- 
tient to get it done. And then you have to go all 
the way back in, in order to tie it up, and you find 
you just can’t tie it up at the end. You have to go 
all the way back and tie it up. And once I’ve done 
that I don’t feel any sense of exhaustion about it. 
I just feel a sense of completion. 

Q: Are you pleased with what you’ve completed? 
ALGREN: Well, not entirely. I always have the 
feeling that why didn’t I put this in there or that 
in there. There’s always the misgivings and — 
that you have to brush aside and the stuff that you 
didn’t get in — 

Q: How do you brush it aside? 

ALGREN: Oh, you don’t, you pay the misgivings 
no heed. First they bark just like little dogs inside 
you; they keep barking and you just keep walking 
away. You can’t do anything about it anymore. 
The book is out of your hands. After a while they 
quit barking, and a new set come in and take over 
and start barking. 

Q: Have you ever felt on any of your books that 
you were really doing something good and that it 
made things easier for you? 

ALGREN: Oh, yeah, yeah. When you have a good 
story you know it’s good, and then you feel better 
for it. It’s about the only thing that makes you 
feel really good. 

Q: What kind of writing do you think is coming 
up? I mean, your books have beginnings, middles, 
and ends. You don’t write the anti-novel. You deal 
with people’s emotions. You care about what 
happens to them. You care about telling a story. 
Do you think this kind of writing is becoming less 
and less the fashion? 

ALGREN: Yes, it seems so. 

Q: What’s taking its place? 

ALGREN: Well, I think maybe we’re coming into a 
time where the writing is much more detached and 
much less compassionate, much less concerned 
with the individual. I mean, we’re living so much 
in a world where personalities count for so little. 
Society’s become so depersonalized that itd be 
pretty difficult now to write a book that would de- 
pend simply on strength of character, in which the 
people are attractive simply by force of their per- 
sonality. We don’t seem to be writing about indi- 
viduals now. We’re writing about society. Writing 
is likely to become more documentary, in the way 
that Sinclair Lewis wrote. His people were just 
one-dimensional people. I mean, you could tell 
what kind of people they were just by the names he 
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stuck on them. I have an idea that we’re going to 
get more of this thing and less of the kind of person- 
alized American: the man or woman with many 
dimensions and human complexity. Pm just guess- 
ing. I don’t know, but I don’t see anybody writ- 
ing any — 

Q: How about the style of writing? Do you think 
there’ll be less naturalism, that there is less and less 
naturalism? 

ALGREN: Most people are writing from other writ- 
ers. They're not writing first person directly from 
life as Hemingway did. ‘This is the sort of novelist 
we’re going to have: the no-novelist. 

Q: When you’re working on a book, do you sched- 
ule the day or does it fall into any kind of pattern? 
ALGREN: Oh, a general overall pattern, I guess. 
I don’t make a schedule. I just have a general 
feeling that I ought to be typing. 

Q: Do you enjoy writing? 

ALGREN: It’s pleasant in a tedious sort of way. 

Q: Are you much of a rewriter? 

ALGREN: I rewrite all the time. I never stop re- 
writing. 

Q: Tell me something. Do you think there’s any 
purpose to life? 

ALGREN: Well, no ultimate purpose. The purpose 
is to live it. It has its own purpose. Its only purpose 
is part of itself. You’re alive. Thats its only 
purpose. The only meaning that life has is to have 
it while you’ve got it, to use it while you’ve got it. 
Life’s meaning simply comes in within your senses. 
That’s your only justification — just sight and 
smell and sound. And you keep those as sharp as 
you can for as long as you can, and then you go 
out as fast as you can. You’ve lived successfully or 
not depending on how much you got out of life in 
terms of living, not in what you acquired. Although, 
of course, if you acquire something, you probably 
get more out of life. 

Q: What do you mean, “‘go out as fast as you can”? 
ALGREN: Well, it’s a terrible drag to go out one 
toe at a time, and I think Hemingway must have 
felt this. When he started dropping off, I think he 
lost sixty pounds, something like that, when he 
started being reduced to a vegetable, he went, 
which makes sense because he was just going to be 
reduced to a heap of garbage in another six months 
and he’d always respected himself as a man. Asa 
physical being I guess he just couldn’t take that, 
ah, humiliation. 

Q: Your health is good now? 

ALGREN: Yes, it Is. 

Q: Although you don’t sleep properly, you don’t 
eat properly? 

ALGREN: That’s true. I don’t, I don’t. 

Q: How come your health is good? 

ALGREN: Well, I don’t know. I’m fortunate that 
way, and I have just not been afflicted with the 


common afflictions, the countless multitude of af- 
flictions you can have, beginning with A, arthritis, 
and ending with Z, zilicosis of the veins or varicose 
veins. I haven’t been struck. I had a backache a 
few years ago which simply terrified me. 

Q: What was it? 

ALGREN: It was just a little backache. It was one 
of these things that double you over a little bit, 
not at all an uncommon thing. I was immediately 
terrified — what if I can’t straighten up again? 
And I guess some people can’t. So I never let 
myself get complacent about it, because I feel I 
may wake up someday with a splitting headache, 
a sore jaw, sinus, a hacking cough, rheumatism — 
all at once. All of these things are going to hit me 
at once. But I’ve really had good health, and I 
would like to have more of it if I may. And I did 
it without prayer. I don’t pray. I smoke too much. 
I drink too much. I eat too much. I don’t exercise. 
Q: You swim, don’t you? 

ALGREN: I swim a little bit, and I don’t say my 
prayers. 

Q: Tell me once again about the last time you 
saw your mother. 

ALGREN: Well, the last time I saw her she’d been 
dying for six months. She was supposed to be dead 
in January, and in July she was still sitting there 
just too strong to go. She wanted to go, and it was 
time to go, so I came in and I lit a cigarette. She 
was reduced at this time to just simply a little mess 
of shaking bones. 

Q: How old was she? 

ALGREN: Eighty-six. And she would just sit there 
and shake, just that prolonged, perpetual discom- 
fort, and I lit a cigarette, and she said, “Give me 
one.” I thought at first she was kidding. I said, 
“No, you don’t want to smoke, Ma, do you?” She 
said, “Well, I have to do something.” So I gave her 
the cigarette, and she smoked it. The nurses came 
around and watched. 

Q: Had she ever had a cigarette before? 

ALGREN: Once or twice. But she simply wanted 
to do something, so she smoked the cigarette. The 
attendants watched, really quite amazed. She died 
the next day. 

Q: That’s about all the questions I have. 

ALGREN: She added one thing. That morning she 
said — there was sort of a murmur of steam or 
something from the radiator, some sound in the 
radiator — and she said, ‘“‘Voices are coming up 
from below.” But she said it in this rhythm, with 
a certain rhythm to it that surprised me very much. 
I was surprised that she should put her last strength 
into trying to make a poem. 

Q: One more question: Are you glad that you are 
alive? 

ALGREN: Yeah. 

Q: When are you not glad you’re alive? 
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ALGREN: Oh, I’ve never been not glad. I’ve always 
been glad to be alive. 

Q: Even when things go badly? 

ALGREN: Oh yeah, yeah. They couldn’t go that 
badly. I just can’t imagine anything going that 
badly. 

Q: Have you ever contemplated suicide? 

ALGREN: No. [ve thought about it in a very ab- 
stract way, but I couldn’t do that. I couldn’t even 
chop off the end of my little finger, and I’m sure 
I would never have the nerve to put a gun in my 
mouth as the Great White Hunter did in Idaho. 
In fact, I’m afraid if I found out what he found 
out — that he had cancer, that it made no sense 
to go on — Pd pin myself on some abstract hope 
that somebody was going to come up with some 
magic penicillin. I don’t think I’d give up. I don’t 
think so. : 

Q: At fifty-five, does the world look like an inter- 
esting place to you? 

ALGREN: It’s getting more and more diverse, more 
and more wild. More and more people are around 
who don’t know what they’re doing, and there are 
more and more things to see. 

Q: Is it more fun? 

ALGREN: Oh, there’s more fun to be had. It’s 
getting harder and harder to get at it. I keep 
having to go home and work. But there are cer- 
tainly more things to do. 

Q: Would you rather be the age you are now, or 
is there some other time of your life you’d like to 
get back to again? 

ALGREN: Oh, thirty-nine is the time. 

Q: Thirty-nine? 

ALGREN: Yeah. Yeah. Yeah. Yeah. The time 
between the time I got out of the army in 1946 
and 1950. That was a very good time. 

Q: The time you got out of the army and wrote 
The Man With the Golden Arm? 

ALGREN: Uh-huh. A very fresh time. 

Q: You are the first man I’ve ever met who thinks 
the 1940s were the good old days. Is there any- 
thing you want to add about yourself, or about 
the interview? 

ALGREN: Well, just put in that I’m well dressed, 
attractive, and single. 

Q: What’s your address? 

ALGREN: 1958 West Evergreen. Third floor. Just 
walk in. 

Q: And the zone? 

ALGREN: Zone twenty-two. 

Q: What’s your name? 

ALGREN: Nelson Algren. A-l-g-r-e-n. Army serial 
number 36679611. 

Q: Right. 

ALGREN: 125th Evacuation Hospital. That’s all 
I have to say. That’s all I have to tell. And I may 
be a spy! Nobody’ll ever know, for sure! 
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cw Hiccins realized only too well the cause 
of her husband Harold’s beatific, absentminded 
expression over his morning orange juice and 
scrambled eggs. 

“Well,” Agnes sniffed, smearing beach plum jelly 
on her toast with vindictive strokes of the butter 
knife, “what did you dream last night?” 

“I was just remembering,” Harold said, still star- 
ing, with a blissful, blurred look, right through 
the very attractive and tangible form of his wife 
(pink-cheeked and flufhly blond as always that 
early September morning, in her rose-sprigged peign- 
oir), ‘those manuscripts I was discussing with 
William Blake.” 

“But,” Agnes objected, trying with difficulty to 
conceal her irritation, “Show did you know it was 
William Blake?” 

Harold seemed surprised. ‘“‘Why, from his pic- 
tures, of course.” 

And what could Agnes say to that? She smoldered 
in silence over her coffee, wrestling with the strange 
jealousy which had been growing on her like some 
dark, malignant cancer ever since their wedding 
night only three months before when she had dis- 
covered about Harold’s dreams. On that first night 
of their honeymoon, in the small hours of the morn- 
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ng, Harold startled Agnes out of a sound, dreamless 
sleep by a violent, convulsive twitch of his whole 
right arm. Momentarily frightened, Agnes had 
shaken Harold awake to ask in tender, maternal tones 
what the matter was; she thought he might be 
struggling in the throes of a nightmare. Not Harold. 

“I was just beginning to play the Emperor Con- 
certo,” he explained sleepily. “I must have been 
lifting my arm for the first chord when you woke 
me up.” 

Now at the outset of their marriage, Harold’s 
vivid dreams amused Agnes. Every morning she 
asked Harold what he had dreamed during the 
night, and he told her in as rich detail as if he were 
describing some significant, actual event. 

“I was being introduced to a gathering of Ameri- 
can poets in the Library of Congress,” he would re- 
port with relish. “William Carlos Williams was 
there in a great, rough coat, and that one who writes 
about Nantucket, and Robinson Jeffers looking like 
an American Indian, the way he does in the an- 
thology photograph; and then Robert Frost came 
driving up in a saloon car and said something witty 
that made me laugh.” Or, “I saw a beautiful desert, 
all reds and purples, with each grain of sand like a 
ruby or sapphire shooting light. A white leopard 


with gold spots was standing over this bright blue 
stream, its hind legs on one bank, its forelegs on 
the other, and a little trail of red ants was crossing 
the stream over the leopard, up its tail, along its 
back, between its eyes, and down the other side.” 

Harold’s dreams were nothing if not meticulous 
works of art. Undeniably, for a certified accountant 
with pronounced literary leanings (he read E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, Kafka, and the astrological monthlies in- 
stead of the daily paper on the commuter’s special), 
Harold possessed an astonishingly quick, colorful 
imagination. But, gradually, Harold’s peculiar 
habit of accepting his dreams as if they were an in- 
tegral part of his waking experience began to in- 
furiate Agnes. She felt left out. It was as if Harold 
were spending one third of his life among celebrities 
and fabulous legendary creatures in an exhilarating 
world from which Agnes found herself perpetually 
exiled, except by hearsay. 

As the weeks passed, Agnes began to brood. Al- 
though she refused to mention it to Harold, her 
own dreams, when she had them (and that, alas, was 
infrequently enough), appalled her: dark, glower- 
ing landscapes peopled with ominous unrecogniza- 
ble figures. She never could remember these night- 
mares in detail, but lost their shapes even as she 
struggled to awaken, retaining only the keen sense of 
their stifling, storm-charged atmosphere, which, 
oppressive, would haunt her throughout the follow- 
ing day. Agnes felt ashamed to mention these frag- 
mentary scenes of horror to Harold for fear they 
reflected too unflatteringly upon her own powers 
of imagination. Her dreams — few and far between 
as they were — sounded so prosaic, so tedious, in 
comparison with the royal baroque splendor of 
Harold’s. How could she tell him simply, for ex- 
ample, “I was falling’; or, “Mother died and I 
was so sad”; or, “Something was chasing me and 
I couldn’t run”? The plain truth was, Agnes real- 
ized, with a pang of envy, that her dream life would 
cause the most assiduous psychoanalyst to repress 
a yawn. 

Where, Agnes mused wistfully, were those fertile 
childhood days when she believed in fairies? Then, 
at least, her sleep had never been dreamless or 
her dreams dull and ugly. She had in her seventh 
year, she recalled wistfully, dreamed of a wishing- 
box land above the clouds where wishing boxes grew 
on trees, looking very much like coffee grinders; 
you picked a box, turned the handle around nine 
times while whispering your wish in this little hole 
in the side, and the wish came true. Another time, 
she had dreamed of finding three magic grass- 
blades growing by the mailbox at the end of her 
street: the grass-blades shone like tinsel Christ- 
mas ribbon, one red, one blue, and one silver. In 
yet another dream, she and her younger brother, 
Michael, stood in front of Dody Nelson’s white- 
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shingled house in snowsuits; knotty maple-tree 
roots snaked across the hard brown ground; she was 
wearing red-and-white-striped wool mittens; all at 
once, as she held out one cupped hand, it began to 
snow turquoise-blue sulfa gum. But that was just 
about the extent of the dreams Agnes remembered 
from her infinitely more creative childhood days. 
At what age had those benevolent painted dream- 
worlds ousted her? And for what cause? 


Mase indefatigably, Harold continued to 
recount his dreams over breakfast. Once, at a de- 
pressing and badly aspected time of Harold’s life 
before he met Agnes, Harold dreamed that a red fox 
ran through his kitchen, grievously burnt, its fur 
charred black, bleeding from several wounds. Later, 
Harold confided, at a more auspicious time shortly 
after his marriage to Agnes, the red fox had ap- 
peared again, miraculously healed, with flourishing 
fur, to present Harold with a bottle of permanent 
black Quink. Harold was particularly fond of his 
fox dreams; they recurred often. So, notably, did his 
dream of the giant pike. 

“There was this pond,” Harold informed Agnes 
one sultry August morning, “where my cousin Al- 
bert and I used to fish; it was chock-full of pike. 
Well, last night I was fishing there, and I caught 
the most enormous pike you could imagine — it 
must have been the great-great-grandfather of all 
the rest; I pulled and pulled and pulled, and still 
he kept coming out of that pond.” 

“Once,” Agnes countered, morosely stirring sugar 
into her black coffee, “when I was little, I had a 
dream about Superman, all in technicolor. He was 
dressed in blue, with a red cape and black hair, 
handsome as a prince, and I went flying right along 
with him through the air — I could feel the wind 
whistling and the tears blowing out of my eyes. 
We flew over Alabama; I could tell it was Alabama 
because the land looked like a map, with ‘Alabama’ 
lettered in script across these big green moun- 
tains.” 

Harold was visibly impressed. ‘‘What,”’ he asked 
Agnes then, ‘“‘did you dream last night?’’ Harold’s 
tone was almost contrite; to tell the truth, his 
own dream life preoccupied him so much that he 
had honestly never thought of playing listener and 
investigating his wife’s. He looked at her pretty, 
troubled countenance with new interest; Agnes was, 
Harold paused to observe for perhaps the first time 
since their early married days, an extraordinarily 
attractive sight across the breakfast table. 

For the moment, Agnes was confounded by Har- 
old’s well-meant question; she had long ago passed 
the stage where she seriously considered hiding a 
copy of Freud’s writings on dreams in her closet and 
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fortifying herself with a vicarious dream tale by 
which to hold Harold’s interest each morning. Now, 
throwing reticence to the wind, she decided in des- 
peration to confess her problem. 

“I don’t dream anything,” Agnes admitted in 
low, tragic tones. ‘‘Not anymore.” 

Harold was obviously concerned. ‘‘Perhaps,”’ he 
consoled her, “you just don’t use your powers of 
imagination enough. You should practice. ‘Try 
shutting your eyes.” 

Agnes shut her eyes. 

“Now,” Harold asked hopefully, “what do you 
see?” 

Agnes panicked. She saw nothing. ‘‘ Nothing,” 
she quavered. ‘‘Nothing except a sort of blur.” 

“Well,” said Harold briskly, adopting the manner 
of a doctor dealing with a malady that was, although 
distressing, not necessarily fatal, ‘‘imagine a goblet.” 

“What kind of a goblet?” Agnes pleaded. 

“That’s up to you,” Harold said. ‘*‘You describe 
it to me.” 

Eyes still shut, Agnes dragged wildly in the 
depths of her head. She managed with great effort 
to conjure up a vague, shimmery silver goblet that 
hovered somewhere in the nebulous regions of the 
back of her mind, flickering as if at any moment it 
might black out like a candle. 

“Its silver,” she said, almost defiantly. ‘‘And 
it’s got two handles.”’ 

“Fine. Now imagine a scene engraved on it.” 

Agnes forced a reindeer on the goblet, scrolled 
about by grape leaves scratched in bare outlines 
on the silver. “Its a reindeer in a wreath of grape 
leaves.” 

“What color is the scene?” Harold was, Agnes 
thought, merciless. 

“Green,” Agnes lied, as she hastily enameled the 
grape leaves. “The grape leaves are green. And 
the sky is black’? — she was almost proud of this 
original stroke — ‘‘and the reindeer’s russet flecked 
with white.” 

“All right. Now polish the goblet all over into 
a high gloss.” 

Agnes polished the imaginary goblet, feeling like 
a fraud. ‘‘But it’s in the back of my head,” she 
said dubiously, opening her eyes. “I see everything 
somewhere way in the back of my head. Is that 
where you see your dreams?”’ 

“Why, no,’ Harold said, puzzled. “I see my 
dreams on the front of my eyelids, like on a movie 
screen. They just come; I don’t have anything to do 
with them. Like right now,” he closed his eyes, “‘I 
can see these shiny crowns coming and going, hung 
in this big willow tree.” 

Agnes fell grimly silent. 

“You'll be all right,” Harold tried, jocosely, to 
buck her up. ‘“‘Every day, just practice imagining 
different things like I’ve taught you.” 
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Agnes let the subject drop. While Harold was 
away at work, she began, suddenly, to read a great 
deal; reading kept her mind full of pictures. Seized 
by a kind of ravenous hysteria, she raced through 
novels, women’s magazines, newspapers, and even 
the anecdotes in her Joy of Cooking; she read travel 
brochures, home appliance circulars, the Sears 
Roebuck catalogue, the instructions on soap-flakes 
boxes, the blurbs on the backs of record jackets — 
anything to keep from facing the gaping void in 
her own head of which Harold had made her so 
painfully conscious. But as soon as she lifted her 
eyes from the printed matter at hand, it was as if 
a protecting world had been extinguished. 

The utterly self-sufficient, unchanging reality of 
the things surrounding her began to depress Agnes. 
With a jealous awe, her frightened, almost para- 
lyzed stare took in the Oriental rug, the Williams- 
burg-blue wallpaper, the gilded dragons on the 
Chinese vase on the mantel, the blue-and-gold 
medallion design of the upholstered sofa on which 
she was sitting. She felt choked, smothered by these 
objects whose bulky pragmatic existence somehow 
threatened the deepest, most secret roots of her 
own ephemeral being. Harold, she knew only too 
well, would tolerate no such vainglorious nonsense 
from tables and chairs; if he didn’t like the scene 
at hand, if it bored him, he would change it to suit 
his fancy. If, Agnes mourned, in some sweet hallu- 
cination an octopus came slithering toward her 
across the floor, paisley-patterned in purple and 
orange, she would bless it. Anything to prove that 
her shaping imaginative powers were not irre- 
trievably lost; that her eye was not merely an open 
camera lens which recorded surrounding phenom- 
ena and left it at that. ‘SA rose,” she found herself 
repeating hollowly, like a funeral dirge, ‘‘is a rose 
is a rose —”’ 

One morning when Agnes was reading a novel, 
she suddenly realized to her terror that her eyes 
had scanned five pages without taking in the mean- 
ing of a single word. She tried again, but the letters 
separated, writhing like malevolent little black 
snakes across the page in a kind of hissing, un- 
translatable jargon. It was then that Agnes began 
attending the movies around the corner regularly 
each afternoon. It did not matter if she had seen 
the feature several times previously; the fluid 
kaleidoscope of forms before her eyes lulled her 
into a rhythmic trance; the voices, speaking some 
soothing, unintelligible code, exorcised the dead 
silence in her head. Eventually, by dint of much 
cajolery, Agnes persuaded Harold to buy a televi- 
sion set on the installment plan. That was much 
better than the movies; she could drink sherry while 
watching TV during the long afternoons. ‘These 
latter days, when Agnes greeted Harold on his re- 
turn home each evening, she found, with a certain 


malicious satisfaction, that his face blurred before 
her gaze, so that she could change hits features at 
will. Sometimes she gave him a pea-green complex- 
ion, sometimes lavender; sometimes a Grecian 
nose, sometimes an eagle beak. 

“But I like sherry,” Agnes told Harold stubbornly 
when, her afternoons of private drinking becoming 
apparent even to his indulgent eyes, he begged her 
to cut down. “‘It relaxes me.” 

The sherry, however, didn’t relax Agnes enough 
to put her to sleep. Cruelly sober, the visionary 
sherry-haze worn off, she would lie stiff, twisting 
her fingers like nervous talons in the sheets, long 
after Harold was breathing peacefully, evenly, in 
the midst of some rare, wonderful adventure. With 
an icy, increasing panic, Agnes lay stark awake 
night after night. Worse, she didn’t get tired 
anymore. Finally, a bleak, clear awareness of what 
was happening broke upon her: the curtains of 
sleep, of refreshing, forgetful darkness dividing each 
day from the day before it and the day after it, were 
lifted for Agnes eternally, irrevocably. She saw an 
intolerable prospect of wakeful, visionless days and 
nights stretching unbroken ahead of her, her mind 
condemned to perfect vacancy, without a single image 
of its own to ward off the crushing assault of smug, 
autonomous tables and chairs. She might, Agnes 
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reflected sickly, live to be a hundred: the women in 
her family were all long-lived. 

Dr. Marcus, the Higgins’ family physician, at- 
tempted, in his jovial way, to reassure Agnes about 
her complaints of’ insomnia: “‘Just a bit of nervous 
strain, that’s all. Take one of these capsules at 
night for a while and see how you sleep.” 

Agnes did not ask Dr. Marcus if the pills would 
give her dreams; she put the box of fifty pills in her 
handbag and took the bus home. 

Two days later, on the last Friday of September, 
when Harold returned from work (he had shut his 
eyes all during the hour’s train trip home, counter- 
feiting sleep but in reality voyaging on a cerise- 
sailed dhow up a luminous river where white ele- 
phants bulked and rambled across the crystal sur- 
face of the water in the shadow of Moorish turrets 
fabricated completely of multicolored glass), he 
found Agnes lying on the sofa in the living room, 
dressed in her favorite princess-style emerald 
taffeta evening gown, pale and lovely as a blown 
lily, eyes shut, an empty pillbox and an overturned 
water tumbler on the rug at her side. Her tranquil 
features were set in a slight, secret smile of triumph, 
as if, in somie far country unattainable to mortal 
men, she were, at last, waltzing with the dark, red- 
caped prince of her early dreams. 


WHAT PRUDENT STEWARDSHIP? 


BY THOMAS HORNSBY FERRIL 


She could toss a dishpan of popcorn higher than 


The gaslight mantle and catch it coming down 


Like a waterfall of laughter buttered and salted. 


Where has she gone? 


Her wintry kitchen windows were meadows 


of summer 


And there were never happy children there 


Until she was, 
And then they were, 
But now 


She isn’t anywhere. 


What prudent stewardship of chaos holds 


Her hollyhocks half long enough to blur 


A hint of hollyhocks to bloom again 


And none of her? 






DISTURBED AMERICANS 


| Criticisms and Comments 


In July, 1961, the arLantic published a Special Supplement, Psychiatry in American Life, (now available in book 


form) in which the majority of the contributors were psychoanalytically oriented. In July of this year we returned to 


the subject of mental illness with the deliberate intent of discussing other forms of treatment and of inquiring into the 


present care and needs of the community. Those analysts who have angrily resisted the criticism we brought to bear 


should remember thal our approach has not been one-sided and that medical procedure, now as at the time of the 


famous Flexner Report, must be open to the public inspection both by the professional and the layman. Our issue on 


Disturbed Americans has been more widely read than any other this year, and the responses to il, only a fraction of 


which we can publish, manifest the deep concern of a conscientious public. — The Editor 


SIR: 

The Supplement on Disturbed Americans in your 
July issue struck me as an unusual public service. 
It is full of interest. One article, however, im- 
pressed me as outstanding in its force and original- 
ity: “Psychiatric Treatment: Here and in England,” 
by William Sargant. Dr. Sargant has written of 
some things that badly need to be known and dis- 
cussed. It may cause heavy criticism from some 
sources, but I for one am grateful to you for pub- 
lishing it. I have seen nothing quite like it in 
years of following developments in mental health. 

BARRY BINGHAM 
Editor, The Courier- fournal 
Louisville, Kentucky 


I have read with great interest your Supplement 
on Mental Illness and am immensely gratified that 
a journal of such stature as the Atlantic should give 
us this much attention at a time when we are 
striving to bring about fundamental changes in the 
national approach to mental illness. I can only 
congratulate you on a most stimulating series. It 
will, I hope, sharpen the interest of a broad spec- 
trum of intellectual leaders in America in the 
nature of the problems we face. 

You, however, would be the last, I am sure, to 
expect us to be uniformly pleased with the presen- 
tations, and I fear that some of them, if taken too 
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seriously, can only enhance the doubts of the 
doubters that it is possible to put the care of the 
mentally ill on a truly civilized and scientific footing 
in our country. 

It is unfortunate, for example, that you selected 
the British psychiatrist Dr. William Sargant to 
present the picture of psychiatric treatment in the 
United States today. His biases are well known on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It is simply not true, as 
he suggests, that one must be a psychoanalyst to 
hold high position in American psychiatry. To be 
sure, substantial numbers of American psychiatrists 
have undergone psychoanalytic training and utilize 
psychoanalytic knowledge and insights in their psy- 
chotherapeutic work, as do psychiatrists in most, if 
not all, countries. But only about 10 percent of 
American psychiatrists — about the same as in 
England — confine their practice exclusively to 
‘classical? psychoanalysis. Moreover, leaders in 
American psychiatry, psychoanalytically trained or 
not, consider themselves physicians first, psychia- 
trists second, and subspecialists third (that is, 
psychoanalysts, biological psychiatrists, child psy- 
chiatrists, industrial psychiatrists, and so on). 

It was distressing to me that Greer Williams, to 
whom psychiatry is in such great debt for his 
superb work with the Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health, attempted to pinpoint respon- 
sibility for what was a collective failure to secure the 





staffing provision in what became Public Law 
88-164. I happen to know, for example, that the 
National Association for Mental Health worked 
very hard to rally public support for the bill, and so 
did many leaders in the AMA, not to mention my 
own American Psychiatric Association. But if one 
is to rely on the same agencies for a successful 
future effort, it is well to credit them with honest 
and ‘‘almost successful performance” in the past. 

Dr. Bartlett’s thesis about the benefits to be 
expected from paying mental-hospital patients for 
nontherapeutic labor has obvious merit. But it 
is not a new idea, or a panacea. Some mental hos- 
pitals, as a matter of fact, do conduct vocational 
rehabilitation programs in which patients receive 
some compensation. All of this is constructive. 
But how much more enticing is the image of a men- 
tal hospital as part of a continuum of services in a 
community wherein the treatment is so prompt, so 
intensive, and of such short duration that there will 
be precious little time for elaborate work-for-pay 
programs! 

All in all, the Special Supplement fails to convey 
the exciting dynamics of the national mental health 
program, in which psychiatry and the other mental 
health disciplines are now so deeply involved. It 
is surprising, for example, that there is no article 
on the concept and meaning of the “community 
mental health center.”” No one has captured the 
spirit behind our favorite slogan of the moment — 
“lets bring the mentally ill back into the main 
stream of American medicine” (President Ken- 
nedy’s phrase). A number of leading child psy- 
chiatrists might have contributed a stimulating 
piece on the promise of that subspecialty for pre- 
vention of mental illness. 

DANIEL BLAin, M.D. 
President, American Psychiatric Association 


Your issue on mental illness was great. The 
article by Wilder Penfield, even though I knew 
most of the facts he recites, was thrilling. Sargant’s 
assault on the psychoanalysts was needed, and 
convincing. He did not use the American word 
“racket,” but he certainly implied it. A good job 
all around! 

But one thing was missing. The most important 
work by far, in the chemotherapeutic approach to 
problems of mental illness, is being carried on in the 
laboratories of the pharmaceutical industry. I 
know something about this, for when I retired from 
Washington, I went into the pill-making business, 
convinced that it was one of the most exciting and 
rewarding activities an old chap could engage in, 
and so it turned out. There have, for example, been 
two attacks on schizophrenia that looked very 
promising for a time, and faded out. There was an 
attack on alcoholism which promised much, and 
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failed. The real advances, on tranquilizers and 
energizers, have come from this source. The 
methods used to explore are fascinating. 

While I have been disappointed by recent lack of 
real progress, for I thought we were on the threshold 
of great things, I believe it is a pause only and that 
we will again see chemotherapeutic advance. 

VANNEVAR BusH 


Your series of articles on mental illness in the 
July Atlantic is particularly appreciated by those 
physicians who have been promoting the transfer 
of psychiatry to a scientific medical framework as 
opposed to the predominantly speculative approach 
which has usurped the field of psychiatry for so 
many years—to the great misfortune of many 
patients. ğ 

The more patients know what they should be pro- 
tected from in medicine — and this particularly 
applies to psychiatry — the more patients are likely 
to obtain such protection from their own personal 
physicians. The public should be repeatedly told 
that some patients have their mental depression as 
a result of chronic exposures to small doses of toxic 
fumes, that ‘“‘psychosomatic? symptoms causing 
patients to wander all over the nation from one 
psychiatrist to another have been dramatically 
cured when a diagnosis of kidney infection was 
made and adequately treated, and that an occa- 
sional psychotic hospitalized for years has been 
promptly returned to normal by the administration 
of thyroid hormone. The public should know that 
the same mental symptoms can be caused by a 
number of underlying diseases and, conversely, 
that diverse kinds of mental symptoms may be the 
result of different expressions of the same disease, 
varying from one patient to another. There is no 
excuse for not screening patients with mental 
symptoms just as a patient is screened for digestive 
or circulatory symptoms. When the public realizes 
the real score, they will insist that real and alleged 
mental patients be given a proper diagnostic work- 
up by highly qualified physicians, and patients 
themselves will refuse both diagnostic and thera- 
peutic management unless such a regimen is 
handled in the same systematic manner as is the 
rest of medical practice. 

MARSEILLE SpPETz, M.D. 
Eastern representative 
Mind: Psychiatry in General Practice 


The articles on Disturbed Americans in your 
July issue are of particular interest to me, having 
experienced, at different times, both intensive 
psychoanalysis and shock therapy. I believe I am 
qualified to make the observation that Dr. Coles’s 
statement that electric shock therapy is less hu- 
mane than individual psychotherapy is not just 
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an exaggeration, it is entirely untrue. Quite the 
opposite is the case. ‘There is no discomfort what- 
ever in properly administered shock therapy, while 
unaided psychoanalysis involves prolonged suffer- 
ing while the patient endures needlessly exagger- 
ated anxiety as he gradually faces bis inner con- 
flicts, striving to find a way out that carries no 
assurance of success. 

By this I do not mean to imply that shock ther- 
apy promises an easy way out. For the treatment 
of long-standing, incapacitating neurotic difficul- 
ties, my personal experience indicates that this is 
not so. To me, the ideal is a combination of ther- 
apies, for a mind freed of anxiety and compulsive 
behavior can be much more amenable to insight 
therapy. Psychoanalysts would surely enjoy a 
much higher rate of cure if they could be induced 
to overcome their prejudices and gain sufficient 
understanding of other therapies to be able to 
make proper use of them supportively. Clinical 
psychiatrists, on the other hand, cannot feel as- 
sured that they have achieved a permanent cure 
of a chronic disorder unless the patient has the in- 
sight into his illness that could be provided by 
properly administered psychotherapy, so that he 
can avoid behavior patterns that would encourage 
relapses or substitute symptoms. 

The articles in your July issue confirm the un- 
fortunate hostility between the psychoanalytically 
oriented and the clinical psychiatrists. Many un- 
fortunate patients are being denied proper treat- 
ment so long as this emotional immaturity in the 
ranks of the doctors results in misconceptions, the 
hurling of timeworn clichés, and lack of proper 
understanding of one another’s techniques. For 
example, it is popular for many clinical men to 
misquote statements of Freud which they do not 
understand and which are made to sound absurd 
by being taken out of context, and to refer con- 
stantly to the errors made in the early days when his 
technique was new. Similarly, and more impor- 
tant, analytic men cry “‘brain damage” and ‘cure 
of symptoms only” as reasons for avoiding present- 
day shock therapy, of which they, in turn, do 
not have any understanding. I can testify that 
my own brain never functioned as well in my 
entire life as it does now. It is a sad commentary 
that only luck enabled me to have the advantages 
of both therapies. 

A FORMER PATIENT 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


The Special Supplement on Mental Illness re- 
flects the high standards of public service which 
discriminating readers have come to expect from 
the Atlantic. 

Without endorsing all of the conclusions enun- 
ciated by the authors of the various articles, I know 
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that the total impact of the stimulating views ex- 
pressed cannot but have a salutary effect in major 
areas of mental health concern and practice. 

I was particularly interested in two points made 
by Dr. Bartlett in his article, ‘‘Institutional Peon- 
age.” ‘They are (1) the author’s criticism of the wide- 
spread practice of using unpaid patient labor as a 
cost-saving device, without adequate regard to the 
therapeutic needs of the patients involved, and 
(2) his implied view that the Federal Mental 
Health Act, in focusing exclusively on community 
psychiatry — excellent in itself — failed to meet 
the federal government’s responsibility to assist 
more directly in raising standards of care and treat- 
ment for the approximately half million patients in 
our state mental institutions. 

The Supplement deserves widespread dissemi- 
nation. 

IRVING BLUMBERG 
Legislation Chairman 
New York State Association for Mental Health, Inc. 


I wish to let you know how refreshing and abso- 
lutely accurate I found William Sargant’s article 
in the July Atlantic; it should be reprinted in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 
Congratulations! 

RoseErT FLEMING, M.D. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


A loud hosanna for Disturbed Americans; a 
hearty and grateful amen for William Sargant’s il- 
luminating and provocative words on psychiatric 
treatment. Our debt to Freud is great, but is it not 
time for us to see him in proper perspective, our 
guide and not our God? 

This reader wishes that Donald Fleming (‘‘The 
Meaning of Mental Illness?) had concentrated on 
historical objectivity; that he had not assumed a 
considerably less than scholarly stance in pontifi- 
cating with the sweeping, unexamined, and unde- 
fended generality: ‘‘meaninglessness is another 
name for the inscrutable will of God.’ He is guilty 
of a theologically ‘‘obscene perversion” ! 


THE REVEREND EARLE C. HocHWALD 
Middleton, Wisconsin 


Having read most of Donald Fleming’s article, 
“The Meaning ot Mental Illness” with interest and 
approval, I was disappointed to find him capable of 
such a crass oversimplification as “the confron- 
tation between Jaspers and Freud is the great 
contemporary re-enactment of the old conflict be- 
tween religion and science, for meaninglessness is 
another name for the inscrutable will of God.” 

As a Roman Catholic, hence probably somewhat 
prejudiced, I would like to plead for the preserva- 
tion of the distinction between the word ‘‘meaning- 





less?” and the word “‘inscrutable.’”? God’s will, 
not being bound by temporal considerations, is 
unknowable for precisely the same reason that the 
future is unknowable. But since the Catholic view 
of life is teleological, the will of God, far from being 
meaningless, promises an ultimately discoverable 
reason or end for even the most apparently un- 
reasonable of events. As a corollary, Catholicism 
demands that each man seek to discover what God’s 
will is for him, which is another way of saying that 
it not only presumes life to be meaningful but 
demands that each individual find out, specifically, 
how it is meaningful for himself. 

When the situation is considered in this way, 
the conflict between religion and science with 
which Mr. Fleming is concerned does not, essen- 
tially, exist; both religion and science have as their 
object the discovery of order in a world which is, 
at first glance, rather chaotic. 

MARGARET Woop 
Washington, D.C. 


It was a great public service to have published 
that Supplement on Mental Illness. 
WALTER LIPPMANN 


Dr. William Sargant’s critique of American psy- 
chiatry in the July Supplement aroused thoroughly 
mixed feelings in this psychiatrist, for like so many 
critics of the field, Dr. Sargant is devastatingly right 
but for deplorably wrong reasons. 

He succeeds brilliantly in his sociological analy- 
sis of the American psychoanalytic scene and 
perceives correctly the grip of this institution on the 
mind and heart of the American psychiatric 
community. His mistake is his failure to distin- 
guish the institution of psychoanalysis as a political 
entity from the discipline of psychoanalysis as a 
technique and theory, condemning the latter for 
its misuses by the former. One might as well blame 
Christianity for the Inquisition. 

Furthermore, he fails to see the differences be- 
tween analytic psychiatry as a method of investi- 
gation of human reality and meaning, and psychi- 
atry as a technique for controlling human behavior, 
as with the use, or threat of use, of drugs, electro- 
shock, psychosurgery, and incarceration. In this 
light, the recent achievements of biological psychi- 
atry are open to the same criticism which Dr. 
Sargant levels at psychoanalytic ‘“‘brainwashers.” 
The author is quick to see how tranquilizers are 
used in American hospitals ‘‘merely to mute the 
cries for help,” but he overlooks the fact that this 
practice need not be restricted within hospital walls. 
I am surprised that he does not mention the recent 
American mental health movement, with which I 
am sure he would be quite pleased. 

Unfortunately, as long as Dr. Sargant persists in 
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his search only for “‘causes’’ of mental illness, he 
will fail to discover and to understand the meaning 
of “sick” behavior; for behavior, like language, 
always has meaning, whereas it rarely has ‘‘cause.”’ 
I reciprocate the doctor’s horror of the washed 
brain with my own horror for the leucotomized, 
shocked, and drugged one. Evidently, if one can 
convince the recipient of such treatment that it is 
for his own good, then one can convince oneself 
that one is rendering humanitarian service. One 
brain washes the other. 
JosePH Dusey, M.D. 
Syracuse, New York 


Congratulations on your symposium Disturbed 
Americans. Special congratulations for Dr. Wil- 
liam Sargant’s article, of which I would like to buy 
a score of reprints if they are available. As president 
of the Manfred Sakel Psychiatric Foundation, I 
waged a futile battle with the psychoanalysts who 
controlled the American Psychiatric Association, 
and finally resigned in disgust. Dr. Sakel, discov- 
erer of insulin shock treatment, was a close friend. 
Through the late Governor Herbert Lehman I ob- 
tained for him a license to practice here after he 
fled from Berlin. Sakel and other eminent physi- 
cians declared that many patients were given 
psychoanalytic treatment when they were suffering 
from physical diseases which deranged their minds. 
Another who said the same was Dr. Samuel Seidlin, 
medical consultant of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. As pathologist of Johns Hopkins in his 
younger years, Seidlin performed autopsies on 
patients who died under psychoanalytic treatment, 
and he often found pathological conditions which 
accounted for mental disorder. 

The Sakel Foundation attempted to persuade the 
APA to adopt a clause in its code of ethics that a 
thorough physical checkup must precede psycho- 
analytic treatment, but they got nowhere. As 
Sakel explained it, “When a patient walks into his 
office it is too much to expect the psychoanalyst to 
send twenty-five thousand dollars back to his gen- 
eral practitioner for a thorough physical.” 

J. Davin STERN 
New York, New York 


Dr. Sargant’s article provided most welcome 
reading, especially to a groping resident in the 
midst of his psychiatric training. Dr. Sargant’s plea 
for a more eclectic approach will be well received in 
many training centers today. 

It is therefore regrettable to have to apply the 
same criticism to Dr. Sargant that he levels at 
American psychiatry. Dr. Sargant weakens many 
of his very cogent arguments by his unjustified anti- 
psychoanalytic prejudice. Psychoanalytic theory 
has not prevented psychiatrists from employing 
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physical and chemical methods of treatment where 
indicated. Even a cursory glance at admission and 
discharge statistics in any mental hospital since the 
advent of psychopharmacological agents proves the 
wide use of these drugs. Nor should Dr. Sargant be 
allowed to go unchallenged when he depicts Ameri- 
can psychiatry as being ruled by Freudian analysts. 
The roster of distinguished and respected leaders of 
American psychiatry ranges from sociologists to 
brain physiologists — both of the analyzed and the 
nonanalyzed variety. 

The idea which I found most disturbing is the 
one in which Dr. Sargant implies that lying down on 
the couch leads to the loss of rational powers. He 
carries this thought to the point of suggesting that 
two of every three professorial appointments be 
given specifically to nonanalyzed psychiatrists. 
My own experience with people who have been 
analyzed has shown that those who were intellec- 
tually endowed prior to analysis did not become 
idiots, and the schnooks remained schnooks. 
Psychoanalysis seems, in many cases, to have helped 
people to act more effectively without having made 
them into mental cripples. 

Many of us in training are openly puzzled. We 
are quite impatient with extremist viewpoints 
which claim to be on the side of God. I for one have 
not yet found God, and I suspect the same is true 
for many of my colleagues. I feel that progress in 
psychiatry depends on maintaining a flexible and 
open viewpoint firmly rooted in empiricism. I feel 
that Dr. Sargant started out in such a manner, but 
unfortunately, he allowed prejudice to creep in. 


SAMUEL C. KLAGsBRUN, M.D. 
Resident in Psychiatry 
Grace-New Haven Hospital 


New Haven, Connecticut 


I must tell you my reaction to Dr. Sargant’s 
article on American psychiatry. I have known for 
years that psychoanalysts have no place in mental 
hospitals and that they never should treat psy- 
chotics. Never. I had to stand by, a helpless par- 
ent, and watch an analyst send my maniacally 
excited son back into unimaginable hell because 
she thought she could cure him by joining together 
his ego and his superego which had somehow been 
separated. She took his medicine away so she could 
doctor him more easily, and it was weeks before he 
could be made comfortable and manageable again. 

The first time I saw an analyst at work was in 
1955 when my son begged to be sent to a hospital. 
He could feel the excitement rising in his mind, and 
he knew where it could be handled best. 

The misguided doctor brushed his request aside. 
“You just want the hospital as a refuge from life,” 
he said. 
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Six weeks later, another Freudian-oriented 
psychiatrist took away the medication which had 
quieted John’s wildness. He could not believe that a 
drug could stop hallucinations and the sound of 
voices. 

I was indignant and very outspoken about that 
removal. It was shocking to find John racing 
wildly in a seclusion room when he had been so 
calm and sensible just three days before. So he was 
returned to the drug, and the same wonderful 
calm came back. He improved unbelievably, and 
in a few weeks he was able to leave the hospital for 
a period of twelve months. Skeptics could say ‘‘co- 
incidental remission” until they were black in the 
face, but the improvement was too dramatically 
connected with Thorazine for me ever to believe 
them. 

It was seven years later when the next analyst 
appeared. John’s own doctor went on a month’s 
vacation, and his place was taken by one of these 
misplaced experts. John has periods of complete 
rationality, and this doctor had observed him 
through one of these. She had never watched 
John in one of his periods of wildness, but the story 
was all in his records. She decided as soon as she 
was responsible for his treatment that she would 
remove him from all medication so that she could 
use her skilled therapy to better advantage. The 
result was dreadful. 

When I went to visit John in the hospital, a wild 
creature was led out from his ward to start kneel- 
ing at my feet. Later that day I watched two at- 
tendants trying to hold him down in his chair so 
that a nurse could feed him. The day John’s own 
doctor returned he found my son tied in a chair 
which was tied to a post in the dayroom. John had 
to be restrained, and there were no seclusion rooms 
anymore for patients as wild as he. This manic 
excitement was an old story to me. It was common 
enough in the days before tranquilizers, but utterly 
wrong and unnecessary today. 

Now John is comfortable, sensible, and easy to 
manage. I know the drugs have not cured his ill- 
ness, but neither does insulin cure diabetes. And 
how my heart has been lifted up by Doctor Sar- 
gant’s article. Everything he writes is so sadly 
true. 

This miserable, analytical nonsense has spread 
everywhere, but one place it should never be 
is in a locked ward. It may be that analysts 
can help the neurotic, but finding a confidant and 
pouring out the soul can do just as well in my opin- 
ion. A good marriage can also do as well as any 
analysis. Humans need other humans but not 
with a panoply of poppycock. 

Mara E. MULLIGAN 
Sheepscott, Maine 
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THOMAS B. ADAMS 





The Adams family of Massachusetts has produced more Presidents and more books than any other family in 


American history. In the essay that follows, Tuomas Boytston ApAms, an alumnus of Harvard and president of 


the Massachusetts Historical Society, takes a familial look at the volumes of the Adams 


Papers which have thus far 


been published by Harvard University Press. Two more volumes will appear this fall. 


Í MASSACHUSETTS, in New England, in the 
eighteenth century, there came into being by the 
union of a farmer’s son with the daughter of a 
country parson a family that would be remarkable, 
if for nothing else, for its accumulation of written 
records. Some hundred and fifty years of these 
records of the Adams family have been put on 
microfilm since 1954 and made available to students 
in libraries over the world. The originals, row on 
row on row, are to be found on the shelves of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. In 1961 the first 
four volumes of a letterpress edition were published 
by the Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 
In 1963 came two more volumes. Perhaps a hundred 
will follow, containing much, but not all, that is 
recorded on the microfilm. 

In the volumes of the Adams Papers published so 
far, the domestic relations of Americans are fully 
detailed. No passage has been changed, no word 
expunged. Diaries, letters, and documents are 
printed as written. 

We begin with the diary entry of John Adams for 
November 18, 1755, “We had a severe shock of an 
earthquake,” and two and one half volumes later 
come to the final diary scrap, “The last week in 
August [1804] we ploughed a ditch and brought the 
earth into the yard and 32 loads of mud from the 
cove.” In the meanwhile the writer has helped 
make the Revolution, the Peace, and has been 
second President of the United States. The diary is 
somewhat of a patchwork, vivid and greatly detailed 
in some parts, entirely blank in others. Fortunately, 
John Adams wrote some parts of an autobiography, 
which fill the rest of the third and all of the fourth 
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volume. The series will continue until the year 1889 
and will contain the entire diaries of John Quincy 
Adams and Charles Francis Adams, with some 
additions from diaries of their wives and children. 

The two volumes published in 1963 begin a new 
series, which will include family correspondence, 
that will throw much light on our country’s history 
from just before the Revolution until a generation 
after the Civil War. These first two volumes cover 
only the period from 1761 to 1778. The one excep- 
tion is found in the introduction: a charming love 
letter, written in haste in 1678, from John Norton to 
the future great-grandmother of Abigail Adams, 
which very appropriately begins the story of a 
family. The greatest number of letters are from and 
to John and Abigail Adams, but many correspon- 
dents are included: brothers, sisters, other relations, 
and friends. 

Each letter breathes, is alive, for it appears as 
written. Great scenes — the Continental Congress, 
the Court of Versailles, the Court of St. James’s — 
are recorded, and on the same page, with vivid 
detail, scenes of travel in Europe and America, of 
domestic life, not omitting the death of the gray 
horse and the theory and production of manure. 

Editor Lyman H. Butterfield has not imposed 
himself on the text. Only his remarkable notes, 
identifying persons, explaining references, betray 
his presence. 

The record will go on and on, through the long 
lives of John Quincy Adams and his son Charles 
Francis. There are thousands and thousands of 
pages of unpublished and unexplored material yet 
to come. Historians will revel in it. Wise men and 
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men less wise, statesmen and political men will 
comment on it, will use it for purposes of enlighten- 
ment or their own purposes. But the great legacy 
belongs first of all to the American people; not to 
the professional but to the general reader. 


BE Adams family traveled widely, thought a 
good deal, was active in politics and government. 
In its records, as in a mirror, the reader can dis- 
cover his own image, the image of man struggling 
for a more tolerable world. If he is curious, he 
can discover the history of the United States. 

When John Adams, the farmer’s son, died in 
1826, he had proved, in company with a very great 
majority of his countrymen, that Americans were 
different. The cruel penal laws of England were 
left far behind, the institution of monarchy was 
extinct, the individual was the final repository of 
power in the state, and the state had no other 
business than to work for his benefit. The Decla- 
ration of Independence was the creed of the young 
nation, and the Constitution its directions for 
following that creed. 

John Adams had spent his whole life proving that 
Americans were different, and his son and his 
grandson and his great-grandsons were to go on 
with the work and with trying to improve on it, 
often desperately and seldom with satisfaction. 
There can be little doubt (despite his shouts to the 
contrary) that John got the most fun out of the job 
and enjoyed the greatest triumphs. His moment in 
history was extraordinary when he, a rebel said to 
to have been recorded by the Privy Council as ex- 
pressly excepted from pardon, made his bow before 
George the Third as the first Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States. 

The difference between America and the Old 
World dramatically emphasized by the Revolution 
was bound to diminish. Either the rest of the world 
would become more like America, or America more 
like the world. The likeness to the world, thought 
John and his descendants, seemed continually and 
deplorably to increase. Mark Howe, reading The 
Education of Henry Adams for the first time in 1918, 
penciled on the flyleaf an improvement on the 
Pilgrims’ Primer: “In Adam’s fall we sinned all, and 
since that maladroit beginning against the Adamses 
we’ve still been sinning.” 

Whether the pure stream of Pilgrim aspiration 
would be lost in the universal sewer or, rising to a 
great flood, would carry away the wastes of the 
Old World to an all-purifying ocean was ever the 
preoccupation of New Englanders. Once, very soon 
after their arrival, it looked as if right would 
triumph, and some of the best of them went back to 
their native country to help. But the new Jerusalem 
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was not so easily obtained, and the method of ob- 
taining it was too precipitous, perhaps even ques- 
tionable. Charles the Second and sin came back, 
and their enemies got away to America as soon as 
they could. There, some of the more dogmatic 
among them rather got the upper hand, the Bay 
Colony of Boston swallowed up the Old Colony of 
Plymouth, and at times it looked as if New World 
theocracy were going to be as bad as Old World 
monarchy. 

But the ideas of John Robinson and William 
Brewster, and others like Roger Williams, had taken 
root. Perhaps some seed had fallen sooner, and the 
roots struck even deeper. There was something in 
the air and soil of America that inspired indepen- 
dence, that nourished dissent. The fishermen who, 
long before the Pilgrims, came to Monhegan and 
Damarascove were “rough, unruly fellows” (ac- 
cording to Sir Ferdinando Gorges’ deputy) who 
had no respect at all for either Norman blood or the 
notion that any gentleman in England had the 
right to tax their right to fish. From Maine to 
Virginia the settlers moved upstream and westward, 
toward the new country, away from authority. 

Authority was never very popular in New 
England. The King’s ministers were avoided as 
much as possible, and the royal governors were al- 
ways happiest in the largest houses in the largest 
towns. They did not feel comfortable with the 
people or the people with them. The only authority 
truly respected was the Bible, and the great ad- 
vantage of the Bible was the variety of points of 
view it upheld. Theological disputation was the 
business of the ministry and the delight of the congre- 
gation. Litigation and field sports were the amuse- 
ments; drinking, conversation, and conjugal felicity 
were the solace of a life full of hard work and 
troubled by the horrors of medical ignorance. 

Into this world John Adams was born in 1735. 
The American reader will discover that it bears a 
remarkable resemblance to his own world. The life 
of an American boy today is a lot more like the life 
of an American boy of two hundred years ago than 
it is, or was, even then, like that of a European boy. 
“I spent my time as idle children do in making and 
sailing boats and ships upon the ponds and brooks, 
in making and flying kites, in driving hoops, play- 
ing marbles, playing quoits, wrestling, swimming, 
skating and above all in shooting, to which diver- 
sion I was addicted to a degree of ardor which I 
know not that I ever felt for any other business, 
study or amusement.” 

The relationship between parents and children 
was free and pleasant. What it became in later 
generations, future volumes of the Adams Papers will 
no doubt reveal. Queen Victoria’s reign often 
seems more remote and unsympathetic than the age 
of Pitt and Fox and the founders of the American 


Commonwealth. Certain it is that the education of 
John and Abigail Adams, in their respective 
families, as well as the education they gave their 
children, was singularly modern in its methods; one 
is tempted to say “‘progressive”’ in its approach to 
ways of learning. John Adams, after graduating 
from Harvard, briefly kept school while fitting him- 
self for the law, and wrote, “I find by repeated 
experiment and observation, in my school, that hu- 
man nature is more easily wrought upon and 
governed by promises and encouragement and 
praise than by punishment, threatening and blame.” 

John’s own father had rather a time persuading 
John to get educated at all. He even tried the 
expedient of letting the boy quit school and go to 
work, and found, as parents frequently do, that 
work, no matter how dirty, perhaps because it is 
delightfully dirty, often has more appeal to a boy 
than a bad school. But the experiment discovered 
the root of the trouble. The boy was discouraged, 
utterly discouraged, by his idle, unsympathetic 
schoolmaster. If only he could make a change! 
“Next morning the first I heard was ‘John, I have 
persuaded Mr. Marsh to take you, and you must go 
to school there today.’”’ 

It seems apparent that the arbitrary use of 
authority was not popular in this family; probably 
not in New England. Children were very precious. 
The schoolmaster-god image was a much later 
importation from the English public school and 
never, even when new and at its most disagreeable, 
captured the imagination of more than a very 
small fraction of the population. ‘The father-god 
may have reached England with Prince Albert and 
been smuggled into America with a load of anti- 
macassars. Certainly, it did not come over in the 
Mayflower. Certainly, neither image has stuck. 
American children have never quite been able to 
take their parents seriously. Parents, like religion, 
have been subjects for discussion and have suffered 
the consequences. 

John Adams was intended for the ministry but 
soon realized it was not for him. ‘‘My father was of 
so thoughtful and considerate a turn of mind, 
possessed of so much candor and moderation, that 
it would not be difficult to remove any objections 
he might make to my pursuit of physic, law or any 
other reasonable course.” His mother was a 
“pious woman” but had ‘‘no particularity for the 
life of a clergyman.” Clearly, the matter was 
thoroughly discussed and the assent of both parents 
obtained to make a change. In this American 
family, as in most American families today, the 
woman was no chattel, the children were not sub- 
ject to the whim of a despotic father. 

Life in America was then and still is freer for 
young people than it has ever been in most other 
societies. There has been a free mingling of both 
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sexes and all ages, which has tempered the arbi- 
trary nature of the male. As the world tries to 
solve the fatal possibilities of the atom, the impor- 
tance of this fact will be appreciated more keenly. 
There are few examples more compelling than the 
courtship, marriage, and life together of John and 
Abigail Adams. In these two lives, domestic and 
public trial and triumph were inextricably mixed. 
John wrote from Philadelphia, “The second day of 
July will be the most memorable epocha in the 
history of America. I am apt to believe it will be 
celebrated.” Abigail was in Boston, where she had 
taken her whole family, including a cow to supply 
milk, to go through the terrific business of inocu- 
lation with the live virus of smallpox. She describes 
how she went to hear the Declaration read from 
the balcony of the Statehouse and saw the King’s 
arms taken down and burned in the street, and 
adds, ‘The little folks are very sick and puke every 
morning.” 


B. THE time the final volumes of Series II of the 
Adams Papers are published, the stream of history 
will have become a flood, as grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren survey the immense battle- 
fields of the Civil War, from Gettysburg to London, 
and contemplate the vastness of a universe explod- 
ing under a great head of steam into the twentieth 
century. 

This is to come. Before us now are the emerging 
patterns of American thought, the serious discussion 
of current events, the daily problems of making a 
living and saving some substance, the pleasant 
scandal, and the delightful anecdote. ‘‘My father 
was in jovial mood last night.” Mark Twain would 
be comfortable in this company; Abraham Lincoln 
would feel at home. 

There were stories about old Hook, the little 
crooked lawyer; crookbacked, that is. His charac- 
ter was no worse than that of most lawyers, then or 
now. At wedding receptions there were ‘‘good 
matrimonial stories to raise our spirits. The story 
of B. Bicknal’s wife is a very clever one. She said, 
when she was married she was very anxious, she 
feared, she trembled, she could not go to bed. But 
she recollected she had put her hand to the plough 
and could not look back, so she mustered up her 
spirits, committed her soul to God and her body to 
B. Bicknal and into bed she leaped — and in the 
morning she was amazed, she could not think for 
her life what it was that had scared her so.” And 
the law court story: ‘The father caught the young 
fellow naked in bed with his daughter. ‘You wretch, 
what do you mean by trying to get my daughter 
with child? The young fellow answered him, ‘I try 
to get your daughter with child! Z was trying not to 
get her with child? ”? 
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Life was very far from dull in eighteenth-century 
New England. It was so far from the history book 
doctrine of the Puritan that the general reader will 
at first think he has arrived at the wrong station. 
Who are these brawling, hard-drinking, dancing, 
singing, storytelling, merry taverners? Reader, 
they are your ancestors, Puritans every one, who 
kept the Sabbath solemnly and Saturday afternoon 
to get ready for it. “Young fellows and girls danc- 
ing in the chamber as if they would break the floor 
through.” “A wild rabble of both sexes, and all 
ages, in the lower room, singing, dancing, drinking 
flip and toddy and drams. — This is the riot and 
revelling of Taverns.” 

This is America. This is the difference. This 
is liberty, independence, and what has been done 
with it. The picture shown is as real as Hogarth 
and Pepys. It invites comparison. John Adams 
had his moments when he went off after John 
Milton, but the soul of Falstaff was not absent 
from him. “All these gallant blustering speeches 
I have heard in words — and I have never failed 
to raise a horse laugh.”’ 

History is the province of civilized man. A peo- 
ple ignorant of the past can live in confidence 
that the future will be ignorant of it. The con- 
verse is not necessarily true, though the moral is 
clear enough. 

The magnificent vacancy in the eyes of the Maori 
fascinated Gauguin. Its subjective effect on the 
mind of the artist he expressed in a masterpiece. 
At the same time he confessed the limits of color 
and form to convey meaning, for he added the 
words, in a corner made glowing by the require- 
ments of composition, ‘d'où venons nous, que sommes 
nous, où allons nous.” 

A contemporary American has at least one ad- 
vantage over a nineteenth-century Maori. He 
knows more about whence he came. It may be 
truly said that the knowledge of time past has never 
been so vast. It is just as well. The vista behind 
must open up wide and far to explain to us what 
we are, to guide us whither we may go. It is just 
possible that as twentieth-century Americans rush 
into the future it may be of use to them to know 
that they can be different, as their eighteenth- 
century forebears were different, who made gov- 
ernment responsible and themselves responsible 
for government, basing their action on the Puritan 
insistence that not God nor all his regiments of 
angels could stand between a man and his own acts. 

At any rate, the contemporary American is under 
no constraint to overrate the qualities of the Found- 
ing Fathers, a vice common to ancient Romans, 
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nineteenth-century orators, and others. The great 
historical effort of our age is to edit the written 
record of the past and present it to the general 
reader as it was actually written. This is some- 
thing new in the world. Any school child, or even 
parent, can find out what Jefferson said of Adams 
or Adams of Jefferson, with a host of others, not 
once but as many times as the name may occur in 
the total record. The lives of the greatest as well 
as the least men are revealed, the scenes of their 
lives, their finest hour and meanest moments. 
Historians, politicians, editors who may or may 
not write fiction, and those who write it profes- 
sionally will need to be on their guard. The truth 
is too handy on the library shelf. 


CAESAR 


by W. S. MERWIN 


My shoes are almost dead 
And as I wait at the doors of ice 
I hear the cry go up for him Caesar Caesar 


But when I look out the window I see only the flat- 
lands 

And the slow vanishing of the windmills 

The centuries draining the deep fields 


Yet this is still my country 

The thug on duty says What would you change 
He looks at his watch he lifts 

Emptiness out of the vases 

And holds it up to examine 


So it is evening 
With the rain starting to fall forever 


One by one he calls night out of the teeth 
And at last I take up 
My duty 


Wheeling the president past banks of flowers 
Past the feet of empty stairs 
Hoping he’s dead 
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A Writer in Search of Himself 


BY SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


An Trish writer, SEAN O’F aouatn, unlike his predecessors who trooped off 
to London, has defied censorship and done his work at home. He is the 
author of more than a score of books, and his versatility will be appreciated 
by those who turn to his novels, A NEST OF SIMPLE FOLK, COME BACK TO 
ERIN, AN AUTUMN IN ITALY, and his finest collection of short stories, 1 RE- 
MEMBER, I REMEMBER. This is the second installment drawn from his 


reminiscences, VIVE MOI!, just published by Altlantie—Little, Brown. 


Í I know now that I had always been a writer, it 
is not because of my early, boyish efforts (every 
child wants to write or draw), or because of my 
persistence (every writer has met scores of people in 
their forties and fifties who still “want to write”). I 
know it because I have become a writer. Of what 
quality is another matter, something that not even 
I know, perhaps I least of all. In these matters there 
is only one judge who does not lie, Father Time, and 
he wobbles a long time before he makes up his mind. 
Everybody who has lived to be sixty must know this, 
having in his span seen too many men and women 
reach an apparently unassailable peak which they 
were presently forced to yield, line by line, to their 
successors and later critics. Few of us can be quite 
so certain today as we were yesterday about Gals- 
worthy and Bennett, Gide and Rolland, Gerhart 
Hauptmann and Shaw, even about eminent writers 
still living, such as Somerset Maugham or John 
Steinbeck. By a coincidence, it has just happened 
that while retyping these words in the winter of 
1963 I have come on two topical reconsiderations of 
two of those writers. I will quote just two sentences 
from a review by Richard Mayne in the New States- 
man of the paperback reissues of four books by Mr. 
Maugham, including Of Human Bondage: 

‘The habit of talking like a Dutch uncle to some 
imaginary middle-brow reader is crippling for a 
Copyright ©) 1964, by Sean O'Faolain. 





serious novelist. .. . The writing is far more 
uncertain than in most of Mr. Maugham’s later 
work — more cliché-ridden, lusher, sometimes senti- 
mental, and occasionally even inarticulate.” 

In the same paper a long essay on John Gals- 
worthy by V. S. Pritchett opens: 

‘“Galsworthy’s imagination was lukewarm: thin, 
partial, thumbnail sketches of people, poor inven- 
tion, jogtrot realism, blur when there was a question 
of feeling, embarrassment or jauntiness when there 
should be thought.” 

This about a Nobel Prize winner and an O. M., 
who refused a knighthood. Such later reconsidera- 
tions of writers whom we once admired are chasten- 
ing. ‘hey warn us that when we attach the word 
“artist” to any living man or woman, our certainty 
about what we mean is as limited as when we meet 
a doctor or a priest — we acknowledge a vocation, 
a title, a claim. This is all I mean in general by 
saying that I know now that I had always been a 
writer. 

But I also mean something specific by the word 
“writer.” Every writer is a man with one deaf ear 
and one blind eye who is possessed by a demon and 
unteachable by anybody but himself; a man who 
only half hears and half sees the world about him 
because for half his time he is absorbedly listening 
at the keyhole to his own Demon, examining with 
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fascination his primordial Shadow. From this 
inner absorption comes his ruthlessness; his egoism; 
his readiness to make use of anybody, even his 
dearest and nearest, to serve his pen; his insistence 
on reshaping everything that he thus half sees and 
half hears in accord with his inner self; and his end- 
less curiosity mingled now with sympathy, now 
with an almost blind hatred for other writers, who 
are, meantime, also eavesdropping on their own 
Demons and Shadows. 

I do not, however, believe at all that writers are 
blind masses of subjectivity. On the contrary, I 
believe that most writers have much more in com- 
mon with the scientific mind than we realize. Just 
as every scientist seeks for the inherent order of life 
in some small corner of nature, surely the artist 
who wants to understand his whole experience as a 
man will seek also for an intelligent hypothesis to 
“explain” his small corner of human life. Hardy — 
Dorset and the President of the Immortals; Jane 
Austen — Hampshire and Good Intentions; Mau- 
riac — Bordeaux and Greed. Where scientist and 
artist radically differ is in the nature of their ma- 
terial, not of their pursuits. We can classify crystals. 
We cannot classify the endless variety of the human 
psyche. But the pursuit of each seems to me to 
come from a similar intellectual desire to find order 
in the seeming chaos of Life. 

I have to except, of course, from this intellectual 
pursuit those writers who are mainly excited by 
what one may call the Donnybrook Fair side of life, 
writers who choose disorder as a theme, or the tu- 
mult of their own beings, which comes to the same 
thing. These one might call our Dionysiacs or 
anarchists. I do not deny their interest. ‘They are 
unarguably a minority, though very common today 
in the whole run of letters. Yet, even including 
these Dionysiacs, I suggest it is a true image of 
both scientists and writers to see them all as a scat- 
tered procession of explorers, small as ants as com- 
pared to the world, each climbing his grass-blade 
to view the universe, uttering triumphant cries now 
called a poem, now a scientific fact, one here, one 
there, until the world we know gets mapped and 
remapped, over and over; that is to say, gets in- 
vented again and again in every generation: made up, 
as Isidor Rabi put it, much more forcibly than I 
dare to, when he said: ‘The universe is not given 
to us in the form of a map or a guide. It is made 
up by human minds and imaginations out of slight 
hints which come from acute observations and the 
profound stratagems of experiments.” 

The image of the artist holding a mirror up to 
nature leaves out of account his transformation, by 
selection and invention, of the otherwise meaningless 
jungle of actuality. His good eye, his good ear, 
demon-guided, decide fastidiously, intellectually, 
and imaginatively what, alone among all the eyes 
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and ears of the world, he shall see and hear in the 
green wilderness. What saves him from the banal- 
ity of seeing and hearing what everybody else has 
always seen and heard is his God-given infirmities. 
They bestow on him his own obstinate vision, which 
is his Self in action, making these new shapes of life. 


I THINK I have always been a romantic with a hope- 
less longing for classical order. A critic of my first 
book of stories described me as a romantic caught 
in the despotism of fact. It is not the same thing, 
but it is close to it insofar as one way of taming the 
despotic fact is to subject it to form. When I look 
at my earliest stories that were of my own world and 
not of the world rented to me by my begetters, 
this is what at once strikes and delights me. 

To illustrate I must make a large descent to my 
very first story that is recognizably mine: the little 
thing, not much more than a sketch, which AE 
published in the Jrish Statesman in February, 1926, 
and which I called “Lilliput.” I wrote it as a 
marginal footnote to the Troubles. I had looked 
out of my window in Half Moon Street one evening 
before the curfew and seen a rude caravan made 
of canvas fastened over hoops on the base of a com- 
mon cart, belonging, it appeared, to a tinker 
woman with two or three small children. While the 
rest of Cork cowered indoors from the bullets of 
the Black and ‘Tans, here was this fearless wanderer 
from the country pitching her tent in an open street 
—even if it was an unfrequented side street. ‘The 
incident was striking, but an incident is of itself 
the least part of any work of art, however modest; 
what counts is the light one lets fall on it to pick out 
the thing in it, or the things in it, that make the 
whole incident significant for one’s Demon. What 
was I to do with my little incident to bring out what 
it meant to me? I felt it as a myth, and to assert 
the myth gave it its title. Here was a female 
Gulliver among us pygmies, a wonder to our simple 
citizens, a creature from the wild world, a tiny 
scrap of my private myth of the west of Ireland as 
the Free Country, one of those minor goddesses 
who float down among common men in Homer to 
comfort or awe them. I then let my mind fall on 
one or two little incidents: the local priest, awed and 
ineffectual before this intruding pagan (pagana: of 
the country); a kind citizen bringing to the stranger 
his modest libations; the soldiery passing the tiny 
temple with respect; and the outer shape or form of 
night, day, night. The little story is of no weight, 
a brief idyll. I dally with it only because it was my 
first tiny success, yet it already showed how through 
form or order I was liberated into myself, to good 
effect. 

And now let me give a real example of imagi- 
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native form, the second leaf of the companion piece 
on springtime in Thomas Hardy’s diptych-poem 
“Weathers.” If we read it casually, it may seem 
Just a nice little poem; read attentively, it becomes 
a superb lyric. 


This is the weather the shepherd shuns, 
And so do I: 

When beeches drip in browns and duns, 
And thresh, and ply: 

And huill-hid tides throb, throe on throe, 

And meadow rivulets overflow, 

And drops on gate-bars hang in a row, 

And rooks in families homeward go, 
And so do I. 


There is the counterpart of the scientist’s en- 
chanted discovery of the constituents of nature, the 
poet’s discovery of the constituents of enchanted 
nature; the first stressing his intelligence while also 
using his imagination, the second stressing his im- 
agination while also using his intelligence. Hardy 
was probably the most accurate, minute, and loving 
observer of nature among all English poets, their 
most realistic-imaginative poet this side of Shake- 
speare. When he said shepherds he did mean liter- 
ary shepherds. He knew them all by name. His 
Saxon ‘‘duns”’ is not just an easy rhyme; it is chosen 
to evoke the precise cinnamon-brown of the beech 
mast. For the full development of the accurate 
“thresh, and ply’? we may go to his woodsman’s 
scientific description of how various trees act in 
storm in The Woodlanders. Anybody who has been 
in Dorsetshire and stood on Egdon Heath will 
recognize at once that far throbbing of the sea 
hidden beyond the hills, and the appositeness and 
suggestiveness of the heavy Saxon word for the 
tide’s death, “throe?” Our eyes, like his eyes, fall 
on the drowned meadow and the drops on the gate 
bars with the same delight of recognition. We will 
finally realize that this is a poem not only about nat- 
ural weather but also about the autumn of the heart 
only when he rounds off the moment with a charac- 
teristic philosophical sigh in “And so do I”; and the 
small man standing, collar up, on a wet heath in 
October turns sadly away, out of himself, out of 
nature, back to what is not really for him, as it 
is for the rooks, home. 

It may have been thought that I was praising 
myself by saying kind words just now about that 
youthful sketch. In fact, I do not feel that any writer 
deserves credit for anything he does apart from the 
credit due to his patience, persistence, and honesty. 
When a writer writes something, the whole man 
does not move; a select part of him is moved by 
his Demon, his essential being, his talent, a thing 
bestowed on him by the gods as a bonus, like beauty 
in a woman. It may be the larger part of him, like 
the submerged part of the iceberg; but how can one 
talk of larger or smaller in such matters? Of this 


only can we be certain, that his essential being is not 
the worldly or public part of the artist, as those 
words are commonly understood — a necessary 
distinction, since the artist must also as an artist 
mingle with the things of the world, observe them, 
be delighted with them or horrified by them, know 
them well, feel them intensely, before he drags them 
with him into his submerged factory. When he is 
not in his submarine factory, when he is not Proteus, 
he is, in the commonly accepted sense, a worldly 
and public man, and so, and therefore, not an artist 
for that time being, however long or brief the respite 
may be from his vocation and his Demon. In those 
short or long periods of respite he may be photo- 
graphed, interviewed, praised, asked to sign books, 
given prizes, introduced to the public at large as 
“Mr. X, the distinguished writer,” and may even — 
if he is fool enough — bask in it all. But he is not 
there as an artist. Only his shell is there, being 
photographed or praised; and this shell never wrote 
a word or painted a stroke. I praise then, and praise 
only, my private creature, whom I do not myself 
know very well, whom I am in these pages trying, 
for the first time, to photograph as a scientist might 
try to photograph the molecular construction of an 
apparently solid object. 

I have to add that the essential being of the crea- 
tive individual, his pure personality, is, no doubt, 
released at times other than when he is about his 
vocation. ‘That essential being may also be released 
in love, with his children, when he is stirred by 
music or by wine, by memories, by good talk. When 
he is not released, his head droops in the stable: a 
quiet-looking brute, you would not even notice 
the folded wings. How many, meeting Thomas 
Hardy in a railroad train, would have thought him 
a poet? 


Aw now, what is all this about, autobiograph- 
ically speaking? It is about one morning early in 
1926 when a fateful incident brought it all clearly 
before my consciousness. 

I stopped in the main corridor of the college to 
read the official notices pinned up among the 
ogham stones and the old stone querns that line the 
stone-flagged hallway. At that instant my line of 
fate was crossed by a man named Stephen Harkness, 
an American who once loaned a poor man named 
Rockefeller one thousand dollars for some scheme 
concerning the sale of oil, as a result of which both 
became in the course of time very rich indeed. In 
1926 his son Edward was also a very rich man. He 
was an Ohioan who had been educated at Saint 
Paul’s School in Concord, New Hampshire, and at 
Yale; was director of the Southern Pacific and the 
New York Central railroads, a trustee of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York and of the 
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Presbyterian Hospital, the president of the Com- 
monwealth Fund, and a member of seven New 
York clubs. He was just twice my age that January 
morning in 1926 as I read on the notice board that 
the Commonwealth Fund (later known as the Hark- 
ness Fund) was offering traveling fellowships to 
suitable candidates who wished to do postgraduate 
work in the United States. 

Whether through ignorance or arrogance, or 
both, I was not much interested in this idea of 
studying in the United States. At that time very 
few people were. Nevertheless, on an idle impulse 
I went into the president’s office for further in- 
formation, was given an application form and mild- 
ly encouraged to “‘have a shot at it.” I filled in the 
form. I found that I also needed some written rec- 
ommendations from people who knew me. That 
Christmas I had been in Dublin and met AE and 
Lennox Robinson, so I ventured to ask them if they 
would be so kind as to sponsor me. They very 
generously did, and I have no doubt that it was 
solely thanks to their recommendation that I was 
asked to come to London for an interview. In due 
course, I was informed that I had been granted a 
fellowship valuable enough to permit me to spend 
two years, studying freely, in any American uni- 
versity which the foundation approved and to 
travel around the United States, in comfort, for 
three months. 

When Whistler published his The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies he brightened the margins with 
little mocking signatures, his famous butterflies. As 
my narrative gradually progresses from inscience to 
awareness, I have been tempted to drop on my 
margins from time to time a drawing of a pealing 
bell, my warning bell. “‘Here it comes!” my little 
bell would say, another one of those welling-up 
moments whose importance I failed at the time to 
recognize. There might well be one of those clang- 
ing bells in my margin at this point. 

When I opened and read the letter informing me 
that I was now a Commonwealth Fellow, I read it 
in total indifference. I told nobody about it for 
several days. The first person I told was the presi- 
dent’s secretary, a young woman whom I very much 
liked and admired, and her, only because I met her 
by chance in the street and because she asked me 
eagerly if I had had any news about my application 
for the fellowship. 

“Oh, yes!” I said, with the air of somebody recol- 
lecting a matter of small importance. “I got that 
thing.” 

Delighted at my good fortune, she clapped her 
hands and cried, ‘‘Isn’t that absolutely marvelous? 
You must be feeling on top of the world!” 

When I said that I supposed it was all right, it was 
better than nothing anyway, she went pale with 
fury, turned on her heel, and walked away from 
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me, saying over her shoulder, ‘‘You are impossible !” 

At that word “impossible” I was brought face to 
face with the conflict in myself that I had not 
hitherto suspected: between the intellect and the 
imagination; a falsely based conflict, as I was in 
time to discover. 

I did not think that I was being impossible. I 
thought I was merely in doubt. It was because I 
was in doubt that I had spoken to nobody about it. 
I felt, or feared, that with this fellowship the outer, 
public world, counseling study, advancement, pol- 
icy, professional success, was pushing aside my in- 
ner, secret world where I wanted to live in seclusion 
and write, or, as I put it, to be Myself. Considering 
this fellowship, I felt a little like the young Joyce 
when he was offered by his Jesuit teachers a post in 
what is now University College, Dublin. I respected 
scholarship, especially ever since my disillusion with 
the romantic and woolly thinking I had met in 
Irish politics had begun to lead me to admire pas- 
sionately every man who could think clearly, coldly, 
and factually. But the idea of devoting my whole 
life to factual thinking was another matter. 

I squirm a little now at my callowness. It was not 
only the job that Joyce had disliked. It was also the 
place. Here was I, offered escape, the challenges, 
trials, and bright temptations of a vast, various, and 
different world, experiences unforeseeable, disci- 
plines of the mind that I badly needed; and to all 
this I was opposing the image of the artist curled 
within his pearly chambered nautilus — the only 
cephalopod, by the way, that cannot squirt ink. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 


How could I have been, I now ask myself, so 
romantic, still? So unawakened? 

If I was then, for all my twenty-six years, less 
frank-eyed about myself and the world around me 
than any boy ten years my junior in the streets of 
Chicago or New York, I think the reasons are to 
be found all the way back to my childhood. I was 
born gentle, soft, and passionate, and though I 
was eager and full of curiosity and had taken part in 
a political upheaval, I lived too much inside myself. 
Perhaps the chambered nautilus is not such a bad 
image, after all, for that side of my nature. 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door .. . 


A timid cephalopod, leaving behind him his pretty 
house on the coral beaches of Nicobar, or where I 
was often to admire him later, in the dusty windows 
of little shops on Third Avenue much frequented by 
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connoisseurs of conchology. Still, Nautilus pompilius 
has one virtue to which Oliver Wendell Holmes did 
not pay tribute. My encyclopedia informs me that 
he makes fairly rapid progress along the sea bottoms, 
propelled by his foot. I did, after all, advance, how- 
ever cautiously, on the United States of America. 

If, then, I was being “impossible” about the 
fellowship, it was not because I was being cowardly 
or oversoft, or because I craved privacy and auton- 
omy as a would-be writer and feared the limiting 
implications of scholarship as another kind of 
consortium. But because my double-sided nature 
was equally drawn to the world of the private 
sensibilities and to the world of the collective intel- 
ligence, I did not yet know how to blend them both, 
and oversimplified by thinking I must make a 
clear-cut choice between them. 

This conflict, false or real, is not a specifically 
Irish problem — it is a universal problem and as 
old as Adam — but it does manifest itself very 
clearly and painfully in Ireland and the Irish 
tradition. Itis, I know, unscholarly to speak of the 
Celts in this context, but I am nevertheless going to 
do so, because I can say about them what I dare 
not say about my countrymen: that they were 
splendid barbarians, free-riding on the northern 
borders of the Roman Empire, proud and fearless 
as Arabs (they often fought stark-naked), sociable 
and hospitable men, great lovers of their wild 
liberty, indeed wholly admirable except for their 
one fatal weakness, that they never truly consorted 
— that is, never made a state — being unable to 
develop the moral sense I speak of, and so were 
picked off tribe by tribe by the armies of the moral 
Empire. In Ireland well into the seventeenth 
century we were still free-riding fern-men who 
likewise would not form a firm union. We too were, 
as a result, broken and reduced to helots. I had, 
thus, no image of effective liberty within the 
traditions of my own people, and when I looked 
beyond them to the forms of liberty of the great 
consortium nearest to hand, I both admired and 
suspected them. 

Had I gained a fellowship to some English 
university, I might there also have come into direct 
contact with a new world conscious of the impor- 
tance of an intellectual elite, willing to give to all its 
individuals, irrespective of their class, every possible 
facility. As it happened, I was to meet that spirit 
in America, the only classless, egalitarian de- 
mocracy history has ever known, infinitely daring, 
almost recklessly inventive, garnering the brains of 
the world to complete the humanist and scientific 
ambitions of the past. There I was to begin — if 
only to begin — to realize that the intellect and the 
imagination are a single co-penetrative force. After 
that there was to be no further question of having 
to choose between two forms of creative freedom. 


Perversely, Cork became more attractive to me 
according as the time for my departure from it 
approached, so that whenever I hear on the wind, 
nowadays, a church bell in the evening, the fragile 
memory it evokes, the sense of something lost 
forever, goes back as swift as lightning to this city 
of my birth at the point in time where I was, 
without knowing it, about to leave it forever. We 
must all in our house have had some third sense not 
merely of departure but final departure, for my 
father and mother now, at the last moment, evoked 
from me an affection that I had not given them 
since childhood, and on their side poured affection 
over me lavishly, largely no doubt because, for the 
first ime, they had, or thought they had, reason to 
feel proud of me. My father kept coming to me 
every second day with some fresh testimony from 
somebody he had met to my ability, or my clever- 
ness, hitherto unsuspected but now made apparent 
in this donation of a valuable fellowship. I was 
happy that he got so much pleasure in the end 
out of me who had given him so little in the begin- 
ning. My mother took an equal delight in grad- 
ually filling my brand-new cabin trunk with my 
brand-new trousseau, which I had the small wit to 
make as complicated — that is, as interesting — 
for her as possible. 

I had bought a book on etiquette and had dis- 
covered, for instance, that the ideal shirt for tennis 
should be fastened between the legs to keep it from 
riding up and bulging out in an ungraceful fashion 
in the heat of the game. There was also, for some 
reason now lost to me, a mention of black silk shirts. 
Her search for these, and her explanations for their 
urgent necessity in Every Gentleman’s Complete 
Outfit, must have spread my fame as an oddball in 
all the drapers’ shops in town. (She did not succeed 
in buying a black silk shirt.) I sent her off after visit- 
ing cards, dress shirts with American-style collars 
attached, a special and hitherto unheard-of kind 
of expanding cuff link, patent-leather pumps, silk 
under-trunks, riding gloves with cord-woven palms, 
white woolen socks for squash, Ascot-type cravats 
for wearing with my dressing gown at breakfast. 
She was both shocked and enchanted by my needs. 
I did not dare to ask her to inquire after an opera 
hat, collapsible. I did ask one hatter, pretending I 
wanted it for a fancy-dress party. He said, “I know 
what you mean, but I don’t stock ’em, and if I did 
dere isn’t anyone in dis city would know what dey’re 
for.” I may add that in due course I did play tennis 
and squash, learned to ride, rowed sculls on the 
Charles, and went in tails to the theater, the sym- 
phony and opera, though not, alas, in a tall hat 
(collapsible), to see — how old it makes me feel! 
— Ruth St. Denis dance and Duse act, and to hear 
Chaliapin sing. 

I think my father touched the peak of his pride 
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No other irons in the fire... 


Investment management is our business. 
We specialize in this work. We have no 
other irons in the fire. 


We have only one job on which we con- 
centrate all of our attention—the care and 
management of the invested funds of each 
of our clients. Our entire staff, including the 
senior officers, is available at all times to 
work out solutions to the problems con- 
nected with financial planning. 


Perhaps the best way of explaining why 
such an approach is important to our clients 
is to describe how we differ from other 
organizations. 


Although we have the usual New York 
State trust company charter, we have 
from the beginning restricted our activ- 
ities to the management of invested funds. 
We do not engage in commercial banking. 
We do not act as registrar or transfer 
agent of stock certificates. We do not act 
as trustee for bond issues. We do not par- 
ticipate in underwriting syndicates. We 
have no underwriters, security dealers or 
brokers on our Board of Directors. 


In other words, the extraneous and often 
conflicting activities in which banks and 
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in me the day I told him, rather sheepishly, that I 
had been summoned to London, with all the other 
Fellows, to be presented in Saint James’s Palace to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, later King 
Edward VIII, now the Duke of Windsor, at the 
time the Patron of the Commonwealth Fund. Over 
and over, on my return, I had to tell him about 
Saint James’s, about the equerries, about H.R.H. 
(“The grandson,” he said in sad recall, “of King 
Edward VII, whose head is on my constabulary 
medal!’’). 

There was only one detail that I suppressed, the 
dry, this-may-take-you-down-a-peg comment of one 
of the equerries that just before we scholars ar- 
rived, the Master Bakers of Nottingham had been 
presented to H.R.H., bearing — on their shoulders? 
— a six-foot-high cake. ‘‘Damn nuisance some of 
these gifts! The cellars are full of boars’ heads, 
elephant tusks, lions’ hides, frightful oil paintings 
from the four corners of the world, and we have to 
keep every one of ’em. Never know when the damn 
fool who gave them may turn up again and inquire 
after his tusk or his hide.” I did retail how cross the 
Queen Mother was the day she spotted this same 
young equerry’s tennis shoes, freshly pipe-cleaned, 
drying on a windowsill of the palace. “My batman 
took the blame. Sacked! I got him another job, of 
course. But is she a Tartar!” 

My father thoroughly approved of the Tartar. 

“Take note of it,” he said. “If you are ever asked 
to stay in a rich house, never put your boots on the 
windowsill. That’s the spirit that made the Em- 
pire!” He looked at me sharply. “You didn’t say 
anything, I hope?” 

It was unkind of me; but we had been over this 
ground half a dozen times, and I was bored with it, 
so I said, “Well, he did ask me what I had been 
doing before I got the fellowship.” 

“What did you say?” he asked anxiously. 

“I said I had been in the Irish Army.” I waited 
for him to blench. “I didn’t say which army. And 
he had no time to ask, because then it was my turn 
to walk up the twenty-five yards of red carpet to the 
Prince standing at the end of it.” 

“You foolish boy!” he moaned. “You might have 
lost the fellowship!” 

“Why? After all, there is such a thing as the 
Irish Army.” 

<The Irish —? Oh, that!” and he walked off 
in disgust at the idea of a Fellow who had been out 
with the I.R.A. being presented to the grandson of 
H.M. Edward VII. 


Tes day at Saint James’s Palace was the first 
time I mingled with my counterparts, and the last 
time I met them on their home ground. The 


experience was both disturbing and exhilarating. 
Those twenty-odd Fellows, from universities all over 
Britain — I was the only Irishman — depressed me 
at first for a reason that I could not have foreseen. 
Their poise, their polish, their techniques, their 
name-dropping, their social probes into one an- 
other’s background, their skill at what might now- 
adays be called Upmanship, even their real or 
pretended maturity, I could take for granted. We 
all had read of, met, or observed enough British- 
trained Anglo-Irish to recognize an old and rather 
boring pattern. What I did find disturbing was 
their cool way of regarding the fellowship purely as 
a financial subsidy for continuing their private 
studies for two years, with, as they considered, the 
regrettable proviso that these studies must be pur- 
sued in America. Their eyes were so firmly fixed on 
the home groove that to them this two-year trip 
to the United States was, apart from the financial 
subsidy, a cul-de-sac. They had no wish to escape; 
quite the contrary. They did not anticipate any 
experiences in the United States that they could 
not overmatch in Britain or on the Continent. 
What troubled me was not that this was part of the 
effortless superiority of a master race looking down 
at America; it wasn’t — it was the normal attitude 
of all young Britishers of their class at that date, 
contentedly aware that there was adequate oppor- 
tunity for them at home, making straight and hard 
for their fixed goals. 

Listening to them bandying all those names of 
colleges, tutors, professors, posts in the universities, 
industry, banking, even the Church, prophesying 
where Tom would go or recording where Bill had 
already got to, their minds moving smoothly over a 
network of opportunity, I thought back to Balli- 
nasloe, and Ennis, and to my one and only, and ex- 
tremely doubtful, groove in University College, 
Cork, and it came as a shock to me that by com- 
parison Ireland could offer to men like me at most 
only an isolated opportunity here, and another there, 
many miles and many years apart. But after this 
first painful shock of revelation I began to get an 
exhilarating feeling, quite effortlessly I may say, and 
all my own, from the thought that if I was not 
grooved I was different, I was out on my own, I was 
challenging life in a way that they had never known 
and never would know. 

One of them probed me delicately about my 
school. I told him all about my grim-happy 
Lancasterian National School in Cork, its battered 
desks, its crowded rooms and malodorous jakes, my 
barefooted companions, Sloppy Dan with his 
swinging leather, the glass falling from the clerestory 
when the ball game was being played with tightly 
rolled-up balls of paper in the gravelly yard outside. 
He then probed about my college, and I enlarged 
eloquently on old Professor Stockley, “The only 


living professor of English who can write sentences 
without verbs”; on Feathery Ellen, the professor 
of education who banned Joyce’s Portrait; on my 
professor of Old Irish, a poet and a charming little 
man, who used to write the Sanskrit roots on the 
blackboard from cards in his hand because he 
knew no philology, no Sanskrit, and very little Old 
Irish. As I talked others gathered around me. 
Gradually they all fell silent, their mouths as hang- 
jawed as pelicans’. When, finally, I told them I had 
been with the I.R.A. for several years, they stared 
at me at first in disbelief, then in confusion, admi- 
ration, liking, and at last, I believed, in plain envy. 
It was as if behind an old school tie and the mild 
exterior of, at least, another future don, they had 
suddenly discovered Mr. Brendan Behan. 

As we rose to leave I said: “See you fellows in 
America! If you ever get into trouble there ring 
me up. I have an uncle who is chief of police in 
Chicago and a cousin who is the best ward boss in 
Boston.” 

I never did that again. It was too easy and (with 
all respect and affection for my friends who do it) 
too near to the stage Irishman. And funny poses 
do not cut fine grooves. 

In turn, those Fellows aroused envy in me when 
I found that they had all been traveling in Europe 
in their summer teens while I had been sitting under 
dripping hedges in West Cork, talking Irish to old 
men with mouths full of bad teeth and minds full 
of primordial memories. One Fellow had been as 
far as Istanbul; another talked glowingly of Zagreb; 
another, an architect, had pursued Byzantium from 
Venice to ‘Thessaly; while I had not even touched 
the shores of Europe, and the only foreign language 
I had heard spoken by a native was English. In 
America, I now knew, I could make up for lost time 
in other ways: scholarship, sport, the arts, the Full 
Life. 

Before I went there I decided that I must make 
some gesture toward this one large gap in my 
experience. On my return to Cork from London I 
tried to make up a little travel party. It came down 
in the end to Eileen, the girl I hoped to marry, 
Frank O’Connor, and myself, and we almost did 
just touch the shores of Europe. We went to 
Bruges. 

We stayed in a little inn called, in Flemish, the 
Flemish Lion, at Damme, a hamlet about four miles 
up the canal to the sea. One of the charms of 
Bruges, as of Ravenna or of Aiguesmortes, is that 
it has been, in the literal sense, left behind by the 
tide — so far that the site of the famous offshore 
naval Battle of Sluys, where the English beat the 
French in 1340, is today green grass beside this 
canal that now joins Bruges to the sea. There for a 
week we swam as deep as skin divers in our first 
pool of foreignness, feeling everything, seeing noth- 
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ing, far too mesmerized by the strangeness of this 
sensual experience for so cool and clear a sense as 
sight. O’Connor was not there an hour before he 
revealed, in his usual spontaneous way, his own secret 
image of the Full Life. He bought an enormous- 
brimmed black poet’s hat — to my intense envy, 
because once he had done so I could not do it, any 
more than a lady can buy a frock identical to one 
she has envied on another. He put it on, sat in an 
outdoor café, and sank into a blissful coma of 
narcissism, immobile as a waxwork the livelong 
day. We saw so little of him in Bruges that I should 
not be surprised if he spent his entire holiday 
immobile in that café. It was not such a bad way 
to spend a holiday. How often in later years have 
I not spent days and days in Rome or Paris — once 
I had got the monuments and museums off my 
conscience — just sitting in a café in a boulevard, 
or a piazza, or on the Via Veneto, watching the 
passing crowds, or lying on the brushed and combed 
sands of the Lido, gazing for hours at the blue of 
the sea or the sky. 

Otherwise, we cycled into the adjoining piece of 
Zeeland formed by the estuary of the Schelde, in 
order to be able at least to say that we had been in 
Holland, or out to the long beaches of the popular 
Belgian resorts around Blankerberghe and Heyst. 
As dazed as a boy after his first kiss, I brought away 
from Bruges itself only a few startled visions: the 
great belfry when the chimes rang out, the silence 
of the Quai de Rosaire, the tomb of Charles the 
Bold, a few anonymous Gothic outlines kissed by the 
early morning or by the late moon. 


| and I then counted up our few remaining 
pounds and shillings and declared that we must go 
to Paris, even if only for a few days. O’Connor 
either could not afford it or did not wish to come, 
so we set off alone, indifferent to such unimportant 
things as comfort and meals, for our first smell of 
Paris — as unforgettable as the scent of old cottage 
roses, verbena after rain, or apples in hay — of the 
Bois at night, the deep Seine, the subways, cheap 
state-monopoly tobacco, and that happily inimi- 
table smell of French water closets, largely eau de 
Javelle and garlic, that makes them as indigenous a 
part of the French tradition as Pascal or Voltaire. 
We wandered, as happy as only first-run tourists can 
be, hand in hand around the quays, the island, the 
old city; saw our first play at the Comédie Fran- 
çaise; took our first vast, intoxicated, undifferen- 
tiating, overgorged gulp of the seemingly endless 
Louvre; though for me, who had read every novel 
I could find about the Revolution, the most 
impressive building in Paris — and I think it may 
be this for anybody — was the Conciergerie, in 
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whose cold stones all the coldness of the Terror still 
lives as if preserved on ice forever. ‘That alone made 
Paris worth every discomfort. 

Social manners have become much more relaxed 
since those days even of the expansive twenties. I 
was in my twenty-sixth year, ardent and romantic. 
Eileen, with her high coloring, brown eyes, and 
black hair, was like a rose with the sultry yet bril- 
liant effect of a dark-red rhododendron. Anybody 
hearing that such a young man had gone to Paris 
alone with such a girl would then have raised at 
least an inquiring eyebrow; today, perhaps, add 
an indulgent smile. I must admit that if today I 
had a son or daughter wandering in Paris in like 
circumstances my eyebrows might shoot up under 
my hair at once — until I bethought myself of my- 
self at that time. We were as innocent as the 
morning star that Lampedusa so exquisitely de- 
scribes in Il Gattopardo as “hanging like a peeled 
grape” in the dawn sky over the dews of Sicily. Our 
days were as candid, in the true and original sense 
of that gleaming word. It sometimes amuses me 
now to remember that the Left Bank was then full 
of Americans in temporary exile whooping it up in 
ways often far from candid, in any sense of the 
word; to wonder what on earth they would have 
thought of us two the night we went to the Grand 
Guignol. There Eileen became so terrified — how 
wonderful to be able to be terrified by a make- 
believe! — that she said, as we trudged home at 
midnight (no money for taxis, and we would not 
have wasted a sou on a bus, supposing we had 
known what bus to take), “I know I won’t sleep 
tonight; will you sleep with me?”, which, we both 
knew, meant that I might in all candor lie by her to 
comfort her. When we got back to our obscure hotel 
we agreed that if she were troubled during the night 
by red visions of blood and knives and old women 
screaming in madhouses, she would knock at the 
wall of our adjoining rooms, and I would come in to 
her for a while. If, now, I have any of those 
momentary doubts about young people going off 
alone, I have only to remind myself of those blissful, 
disembodied days spent wandering in wonderment 
through Paris long after the morning star became 
the evening star to bejewel the pink-dark sky of the 
City of Cities. 

Such was the youth — turned twenty-six, but 
surely still a youth — who pushed off late one night 
that September in the tender chugging out from 
Cobh to a liner anchored far out in the bay under a 
full moon. Its long lines of portholes were bright. 
White specks of seagulls swung over its masts. As 
we approached it we began to hear the ship’s band 
that had come out on deck to welcome us. Two 
girls on the tender by me melted into a soft weeping 
at the tune floating across the still water. It was 
“Come Back to Erin.” They would never see Ire- 


land again. My own feelings as I heard it gave me a 
shock. I found that I was hearing it with a savage 
pleasure at its ineptitude, all my latent disillusion 
with Ireland, with life in general, welling up in a 
sudden, bitter satisfaction at yet another instance of 
human stupidity. 

A young friend, who had not shared as deeply as I 
had in the bright dream or the sad disillusion of 
the ‘Troubles, had come out on the tender with me. 
He said, “I hope, Sean, you won’t be too homesick 
in the States.” 

“For Ireland?” I asked bitterly. “I don’t care if 
I never see the bloody place again.” 

He was shocked. “How can you say such a 
thing?” he cried. “Look at how lovely it is, es- 
pecially now, in this moon. Look at the hills, look 
at the bay, you’ll be dreaming of them, man! You’ll 
be weeping tears of blood to get back to them.” 

“Nonsense!” I laughed. ‘‘What is Ireland but a 
country of grasping peasants? Yeats is right. ‘Ro- 
mantic Ireland’s dead and gone, ’tis with O’Leary 
in the grave.’ And ‘Paudeen grubbing for his greasy 
pence.’ No, son! It’s finished for me. Forever!’’ 

I thought of him more than once in the year that 
followed when I would lie awake at night thinking 
of that moon-white bay. 


IR Cambridge, I took lodgings at Number 48 
Irving Street, a quiet, dusty, undistinguished sub- 
urban side street wholly devoted to students’ lodg- 
ing houses, as was plain to be seen every night by 
the number of green-shaded reading lamps staining 
the dusk of every window; every morning by the 
number of milk bottles deposited with a diffident 
jingle on every porch; and every Saturday and Sun- 
day morning by the line of exhausted-looking ja- 
lopies waiting along the sidewalks. 

Two other Commonwealth Fellows joined me at 
Number 48. One was a lean, bouncy Scottish physi- 
cist named George Bull, an ex-army man, a born 
mixer, and a splendid cusser in broad Scots, who 
always walked as if he were swinging along in a kilt 
to the nearest pub. Bull liked his beer, so his en- 
counters with Prohibition used up a lot of his 
cussing power. He was a keen amateur violinist, so 
we naturally called him Ole Bull. The other man 
was Frank Chambers, a handsome, dark, indolent- 
eyed architect, as big and slow as a black bear, 
though not quite as formidable: he was a very gentle 
creature. He later gave up architecture for political 
history, is now Senior Lecturer at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, and is probably 
best known for his book This Age of Conflict, a study 
of the political and military history of the West from 
1914 to the present day. These two were somewhat 
older than I, both serious-minded students, and al- 
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though Ole Bull had his occasional outbursts of 
Celtic revolt, it is honest recording to say that the 
three of us lived at Number 48 like three monks 
boarded out from Harvard Abbey. Each had his 
one room, his narrow bed, his one armchair, his 
pinewood office desk, his chest-of drawers (called 
“bureau” in American), and on his bureau — as, 
I suppose, on every bureau within a square mile of 
Harvard Yard — his one, unmonkish icon: his 
smiling girl waiting for him back at home. 

Within days my routine was in accord with my 
simple lodgings. The first thing I bought was an 
alarm clock, then a teapot, one cup, saucer, plate, 
spoon, knife, and fork, tea towels, and paper napkins 
from the five-and-ten, to make breakfast and after- 
noon tea and, if I had no lectures, or if it was snow- 
ing badly, a snack lunch. Every morning, including 
Sundays, my clock buzzed me awake at seven. After 
breakfast I worked until nine, went to my tiny 
carrel in Widener Library, or to a lecture, and I was 
back again in my cage in Widener until dinner 
time. Each day I squeezed in a fast bout of exer- 
cise. I tried rowing on the Charles but found that 
it took too long. I tried swimming but found that 
it was not strenuous enough. In the end I found 
that I could lose the most sweat in the shortest time 
on the squash courts. After dinner, mostly in some 
steamy, noisy, students’ cafeteria — we all loathed 
these places but could not afford better — I either 
went back once more to Widener or returned home 
to Number 48, there to add my green lamp to the 
thousands of other green lamps all about me, many 
of them burning, like green eyes, into the small 
hours of the morning. 

I fell completely in love with this ascetic life, for 
a rather crass reason. It gave me the feeling that I 
was sharing in Harvard’s special and perhaps 
unique reflection of the New England Puritan 
tradition — high-minded and self-denying, lean- 
limbed and stout-hearted, privileged yet responsi- 
ble, hierarchical and leisured, sometimes boringly 
jaunty but always chock-full of character, never 
vulgar, often fastidious, and if Harvard was not 
exactly a liberal institution (I cannot imagine any 
university in America being called, like Oxford, 
the Home of Lost Causes), it was not bigoted, or 
mean, or parochial, or shut-minded. I felt I was 
imbibing the finest wine of old Boston’s mandarin- 
ism as I had been induced to imagine it by such 
men as Emerson and Thoreau and William Dean 
Howells, but especially by those three great Har- 
vardians, Henry Adams, William and Henry James. 

This pleasant illusion faded only when I discov- 
ered that what I was really admiring in Harvard 
was not Boston but Berlin. I could not have known 
that all over America, from coast to coast, other 
students of the humanities were living very similar 
lives under the same Germanic academic influence: 
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devotedly earnest, pedantically specialized, fanat- 
ically rationalist, emotionally arid, fundamentally 
anti-aesthetic. But I could have seen, and did 
gradually come to see, that literature in Harvard at 
the graduate level meant chiefly philology; as all 
over America it now means critical analysis. I know 
no Harvard professor of the twenties, except Irving 
Babbitt, who realized that plays, poetry, or novels 
had ever been written at a higher temperature than 
an icebox. If I am right in this, it is not surprising 
that the book which then presented the ideal ap- 
proach to literature was John Livingston Lowes’s 
The Road to Xanadu, an exotic piece of scholarly 
bravura where every line of ‘‘Khubla Khan” is 
traced to its source and all the wild wonder of the 
poem annihilated. (“Our most accomplished 
sleuth,” Babbitt called Lowes.) Perhaps I came at a 
bad time: too late for Santayana, Whitey and Foster 
Damon, too soon for F. O. Matthiessen and Theo- 
dore Spencer (both in the graduate school with me 
in ’26), for Harry Levin, Kenneth Murdock, and 
Archibald MacLeish — and Alfred North White- 
head was not teaching while I was there — too 
soon, above all, to escape the powerful and, I now 
feel, baleful influence of that devouring old lion of 
the humanities in Harvard for some forty years, 
George Lyman Kittredge. 

Like everybody else who sat under him, I never 
failed to be entranced by Kitty’s lucid brain, and 
depressed to find him invariably remote from his 
students, to whom he always gave the impression 
that he regarded everybody under fifty as little 
better than a schoolboy. I do not doubt that among 
his colleagues he must often have expanded; I 
never once saw him do so in class, and as well as 
attending all his lectures in the Beowulf course — 
which were of a deadly dullness —I dropped as 
often as I could into his other classes simply for 
the joy of seeing that lovely brain and that faultless 
memory working as smoothly as a precision 
instrument. 

I have often, since then, heard it proposed that 
the reason why Kittredge and his colleagues per- 
sisted in the grim Ph.D. regime that they imposed 
on their students — it meant at least two grueling 
years of linguistic or philological studies, and 
one, two, or more years on a thesis of the most 
pedantically concentrated nature — was not only 
because they had been trained that way themselves 
in Berlin, or Munich, or Heidelberg, but because 
they felt that very few, if any, of their students 
had enough background or brains to be anything 
but useful language teachers. If there ever was any 
validity in this idea it could, surely, refer only 
to the sort of pioneer or backwoods America which 
they had known in their boyhood. Certainly, by the 
twenties, when Kitty’s patriarchal beard and leo- 
nine mane were white as snow, this argument of des- 


pair was fast losing any such validity as it may ever 
have had. It was nothing but blind militarism 
to have subjected men like Matthiessen, or Spencer, 
or Ernest Simmons to this (for them, pointless) 
discipline: men who were cut out to be, and proved 
themselves to be, perceptive and inspiring literary 
critics as well as sound scholars... 

Over the years I have canvassed the opinions of 
others who knew Kittredge. The general feeling is 
that his mind was assimilative rather than original: 
he had, that is, amassed an encyclopedic knowledge 
of a certain orthodox combination of subjects, and 
never forgotten one jot of it. All pay tribute to his 
domineering personality. He built up what Babbitt 
called the Philological Syndicate in Harvard, which 
he was also able to control indirectly in other 
universities throughout the United States. On the 
verbal precision of his mind everybody is admiringly 
agreed; as most are about his behavior as a 
crotchety martinet in the classroom. No present- 
day student, one feels, would put up with his petty 
despotism. 


eee ee I fell in love with Harvard that 
September of 1926, all unknowing, uncritical, hap- 
pily deceived. Still, such after all is the way of 
love, and by the time I saw through my love, unde- 
ceived, I had learned at least one thing well worth 
the experience — the difference between imagin- 
ative and unimaginative scholarship. 

The nature of the thing-in-itself, as a discipline or 
as an abstract virtue, I learned, apart from all ques- 
tion of its use and abuse, in my first fifteen seconds 
at Harvard. One single sentence did it, spoken by 
my adviser in studies, Frederic Norris Robinson, 
whom we all affectionately called either Fritz or 
Robby, a distinguished Chaucerian with a sound 
knowledge of early English and Celtic philology. 
He uttered it after I had outlined to him the project 
I proposed to work on while at Harvard. This in- 
genious project was to have been “The Possible 
Influence of Old Irish Verse on Anglo-Saxon 
Metrics,” which was exactly the sort of damn-fool 
project that young would-be scholars then loved to 
dream about o’ nights — until somebody like 
Robby taught them the elements of common sense. 

Fritz, who, over forty or fifty years of study in 
medieval history, literature, and linguistics, had 
gathered more than a few facts about the places and 
centuries I proposed to deal with, listened patiently, 
and I may now well think quizzically, as I eagerly 
told him all about Iona and Lindisfarne, about the 
Celtic missionaries who had founded them, and 
about their possible (I said probable) influence on 
Northumbrian letters, pointing out to him that 
Caedmon (whom I regret to say I called “the 
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Father of English Song”) had actually lived and 
worked in Whitby, which (I explained to Fritz) was 
a foundation, part hermitage, part monastery, that 
had grown up in the wake of those Irish mission- 
aries. Having then given Fritz a little lecture on the 
nature of Irish metrics and of Anglo-Saxon metrics, 
and declared finally that “nothing would have been 
easier” than for the Irish verse mode to have in- 
fluenced the Anglo-Saxon verse mode, I leaned back 
and awaited his approval. 

For a few moments, Fritz, impassive as a bonze, 
breathing heavily, pipe-puffing, said nothing. Then, 
very slowly, in his pleasant double-bass, double- 
chinned, port-winey voice, he uttered the sentence. 
“Well,” he said, “it might be worthwhile . . . to 
spend two or three years on it . . . just to see 

. if there is anything in it.” 

It is a sentence that every neophyte might well 
hang over his bed and look at long and ponderingly 
every time he feels himself about to give birth to a 
bright idea. I have timed the sentence many times, 
and if I speak it slowly and breathingly, as Fritz did, 
it always takes fifteen seconds. Each time it sinks 
into my bowels like a very, very cold drink. If you 
care to pour it out rapidly and stir it briskly you will 
get Instant Harvard, vintage 1926, very dry. 

I duly attended the classes recommended by 
Fritz. They were gruelers, especially his own, since 
there were only two students in each, myself and 
Ernie Simmons. I got an A in my courses. I grew 
a small beard. I bought a Model T Ford second- 
hand. And I ultimately got an A.M. in what the 
authorities called, in kindness, comparative philol- 
ogy, which it was not. To achieve even this little I 
worked as I never worked before or since, and while 
it lasted I felt as happy and as immortal as a stu- 
dent; for Edward Thomas was right when he said 
of Oxford that to a student life is forever. My hap- 
piness lasted until I found about the middle of my 
second term that the factual stocks I had accumu- 
lated with so much effort during my first term 
were already disappearing as slowly and surely 
as whiskey in an uncorked bottle. 


| Is easy to make friends in hospitable Boston. I 
began with a letter of introduction, brought with 
me from Ireland, addressed to Albert Kennedy, 
South End House, Union Park. I found the place 
with some difficulty. The house turned out to be a 
settlement house; tall, red brick, sedate, Victorian, 
one of about thirty others like it. The park was a 
railed-off, neglected subcity square. The surround- 
ing quarter was more than seedy: it was Boston’s 
juiciest Skid Row, a rundown complex of old-time 
oblongs, polygons, circles, rhomboids, triangles, and 
elongated ovals crossed or connected by long grimy 
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streets. I found this geometrical paradise for drunks 
and dope addicts so confusing that even after I had 
lived there for a year as a settlement worker I was 
always getting lost even by day, and I can testify 
that nobody knew the way around there after dark 
except the ancient drink- or dope-filled residents, 
the overworked priests of the Cathedral of the Holy 
Cross, the cops, and daring explorers accompanied 
by talking dogs. 

Here Kennedy ran his settlement house. This he 
crisply defined on our first meeting as “‘an institution 
designed to fill in the educational gaps of a given 
geographical area.” It was typical of him to be so 
practical, and so wrong. I took to him immediately. 
He was a handsome man with a ready laugh, who 
looked as if he could have been a parson. In 
fact, he could not have been; he might have been; 
and he had hoped to be before he abandoned the 
seminary for a more humanitarian vocation. I 
liked his quick mind, his wry humor, and the im- 
peccable craftsman’s taste with which he had trans- 
formed so much of the interior of this ugly old house 
into a pleasing sequence of livable and even elegant 
rooms. 

At Harvard I was a backslider and a secret sinner, 
just barely hanging on to my learned studies. (I had 
this out with Fritz Robinson, explaining that my 
real interest was in literature and that I now pro- 
posed to try Project Two: an examination of Yeats’s 
philosophy. He agreed to it as skeptically as he had 
agreed to Project One.) I had written a long letter 
to Eileen telling her that if she did not come out 
and join me in America, where, perhaps, we might 
ultimately decide to live, I would chuck everything 
and return to Ireland. Her reply also awaited me: 
I was quite crazy, but she would join me. I did not 
write about any of this to the Commonwealth peo- 
ple in London. It was so far none of their business. 
Anyway, what could I have written except: “I want 
my girl here beside me. Please say you approve of us 
both”? 

The brief spring burst into summer. As I awaited 
it I not only wrote on at “Fugue,” my story of 
danger, flight, and love, but began to jot down 
images, characters, and scenes for a novel to be set 
among the streams, reedy fields, and small villages 
of County Limerick and among the little side streets 
of Cork. I was like every man who is at once allured 
and troubled by his youthful experiences, especially 
all those attached to his memories of his first 
home; not, I think, that those memories press us to 
examine our image of home, but that the thought of 
home always presses us to examine our image of 
ourselves. It has happened to novelists from Gre- 
noble, Paris, Oxford in Mississippi, away up in 
Michigan, Dublin, Gopher Prairie, Dorset, Terre 
Haute, Rouen — the examples are endless. So, that 
July of 1927, when I read with horror one morning 


that one of the ablest young ministers of the new 
Irish government, Kevin O’Higgins, had been 


assassinated in Dublin, I said, ‘‘This finishes Ireland 


for me!” — and went on writing about it more 
excitedly than ever before. 

A painter has to have models. Sometimes he 
loves them. Sometimes all he can stand is the sight 
of them. But he has to have them. 


| ae came off the liner from Cobh that August, 
as brown as a berry and looking very much a girl 
of the twenties, cloche hat, boyish hairstyle, 
straight jacket, short skirt. 

I said, “That hat is like an upside-down sauce- 
pan.” 

She looked at my Debussy-Edward VII beard 
and said, “That’s awful, it makes you look like 
Landru the multiple murderer.” 

After which, I am convinced, she just refused to 
recognize its existence. (Every woman has an un- 
changeable image of the man she loves. He may 
age, grow bald, dye his hair green. She still sees 
him as she first knew him. Later, when I shaved off 
my beard, she did not observe the fact until I drew 
her attention to it.) She was delighted when a social 
worker, female, circled slowly about us and then, 
with a crooked look at me, asked her if she needed 
guidance. Having assured the kind lady that I was 
not a white slaver, I bundled Eileen into the Model 
T and drove her off with what dignity was left to 
me to settle ourselves into our quarters in South 
End Settlement House forthwith — which was a 
mistake, as I could see by the astonished look on her 
face as we drove through one seamy street after 
another. I had, of course, tried in my letters to fore- 
warn her what to expect. All the same, it was 
something of a shock for a girl straight from the 
green hills of Cork to be lobbed without transition 
into the heart of Skid Row. If I had had any sense, 
I would have first driven her up to the Hill for lunch 
at the Bellevue, and then carried the Common and 
the Public Garden with us down to the South End. 
However, a day’s shopping revealed the more ele- 
gant side of Boston; and we drove the next day 
down to the sea, where the Kennedys had invited 
us for the weekend. After that we had the old 
Model T and were able to explore the nearby 
countryside together, and so relate things to things 
in proper proportion. 

In the fall, having come too late to get a teaching 
job, she manfully set out to train herself as a secre- 
tary, helping in between, as I did, with the work 
of the settlement house — typing, taking neighbor- 
hood kids to poetry readings, rehearsing a play, or 
driving newly arrived immigrants and their young 
out of the city for a few hours of fresher air. I loved 
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A MESSAGE FOR PARENTS— ABOUT RESPONSIBILITY... 


Parents’ examples are teaching nutrition ideas 
lo their children; results are not always good 


rs DEVELOP MANY of their habits by observing 
what their parents do. Thus those parents who start 
the day with no breakfast or with merely a cup of coffee 
should expect difficulties in convincing their children 
that a good breakfast starts the day right. Parents who 
order their children to drink their milk because “it is 
good for you” or because “it will make you big and 
strong’’—but who avoid milk drinking themselves—are 
setting examples that might build problems for the future. 


Good nutrition practices suggest that, except for in- 
fants and those who may have health problems under 
treatment by physicians, family meal planning should 
provide a wide variety of foods. Quantities must vary, 
of course, and parents who serve portions of food to 
their families must keep in mind that, while a teen-age 
son may seem to have a bottomless pit for a stomach, 
a teen-age girl’s growth rate and physical activity level 
may demand a lower food consumption rate. Yet the 
basic point is that planning meals and getting the right 
kinds of nutrients into younger members of the family 
will usually be easier if the entire family follows a 
similar pattern. 


DAILY FOOD GUIDE IS VERY HELPFUL 


Nutritionists, after reviewing what has been learned 
about human nutrient requirements and after taking 
into consideration the variety of foods available to 
Americans, have come up with a very simple but effec- 
tive Daily Food Guide. This suggests selections of foods 
from four major groupings to provide the foundation for 
a well balanced diet. Other foods then may be added to 
provide adecuate calorie intake. The four major groups 
are: (1) Milk and Other Dairy Foods; (2) Meats, Fish, 
Poultry, Eggs, Dried Peas and Beans, Nuts; (3) Fruits 
and Vegetables; (4) Cereals and Breads. 


See the instructions below for ordering your copy of 
the complete Daily Food Guide, but here is an example 
of how and why the selections are made from one of 
the groups: 


Milk and Other Dairy Foods: The Guide suggests 3-4 
glasses of milk daily for children and teen-agers, 2 glasses 
daily for adults (or the equivalent amounts of milk in 
other dairy foods such as cheese and ice cream). 


Milk is important for adults as well as younger mem- 
bers of the family because milk is a good source of high 
quality protein that provides the amino acids needed for 
body tissue development and repair; calcium which is 
essential for the development of bones and teeth, for 
proper functioning of nerves and muscles, and for normal 
clotting of blood; riboflavin which is vital in the body’s 
metabolism; vitamin A which helps prevent night blind- 
ness and is involved in skin health; and other vitamins 
and minerals. 


For a moderately active adult man two 8-ounce glasses 
of milk provide 10-15% of his recommended daily calorie 
allowance; for an adult woman about 14-20% of her 
calories. For teen-age boys 4 glasses of milk supply 18- 
22% of calories, and for teen-age girls 4 glasses of milk 
provide 25-30% of calories. We refer to milk’s calories 
as “armored calories” because, unlike “empty calories” 
which supply only fuel for energy, milk provides many 
other essential nutrients besides calories at a compara- 
tively low cost in calories. 


CHILDREN WILL DO AS YOU DO, NOT AS YOU SAY 


Parental authority in early years may be sufficient to 
insist that the children follow food patterns substantially 
different from those of the adults, but, if parents insist 
on a “do as I say, not as I do” approach to teaching their 
children, the adolescents are likely to react much more 
strongly against good food eating habits when they reach 
the age at which they are allowed more freedom of choice. 
On the other hand, if parents are following the Daily 
Food Guide as a pattern for family meals, then the con- 
sumption of milk and other dairy foods, for example, be- 
comes a family eating pattern, rather than an act expected 
from children alone. 


Parents who adopt foolish attitudes toward foods can 
easily lead their children into equally bad habits. There 
are adult women who shun milk because they think it is 
fattening. Milk actually is an excellent food for those 
concerned about weight control because milk provides a 
variety of essential nutrients. In many cases, if those 
nutrients were to be obtained in other foods, the calorie 
cost could be much higher than it is in milk. Thus, avoid- 
ing milk because of misconceptions about how many 
calories it has could result in depriving a person of 
adequate amounts of other important nutrients in milk. 


Parents should try to understand how a well balanced 
diet—balanced in terms of providing nutrients and ade- 
quate, but not too many, calories for each individual— 
cam contribute to good health. Diet, of course, is only 
one of the factors determining the state of health of an 
individual, but what we eat is very important. A well 
balanced diet can also be a varied and an enjoyable diet, 
thanks to the great abundance and variety of foods avail- 
able to Americans at a reasonable cost. Parents will do 
well to follow the Daily Food Guide in planning meals 
for the entire family. 


For more information about the Daily Food Guide, 
write: Daily Food Guide, American Dairy Association, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 00606. 
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these outings, especially with the Syrians, sitting 
amongst them on the grass of some outlying park, 
talking about Damascus or Aleppo, or about Cork, 
Dublin, and Ireland. 

I found that living in the middle of Boston made 
life much less cliquey and cloistered. We met a 
much wider variety of people. We felt close to the 
problems and preoccupations of the whole country 
— it was Coolidge’s last year as President, and the 
Hoover—Al Smith contest was just starting. For 
the first time I felt reasonably metropolitan. We 
were so lucky as to get two half-tickets — that is, 
tickets for alternate weeks — for the symphony; able 
to go at our ease to concerts of chamber music and 
to occasional recitals, drop in casually to the gal- 
leries of an idle afternoon, or run down to the 
wharves for a cup of orange pekoe among the smells 
of gasoline and fish, or, for a special occasion, 
count up our dollars and dine out. 

When one is content it takes such a small bonus 
to brim over into active happiness. A skating party 
on the Charles could do it; a Sunday breakfast party 
in a friend’s apartment after Mass at the Cathedral; 
a few days skiing with some of the Fellows in New 
Hampshire; a glass of muscatel after the symphony 
in another friendly house; even one open door at 
Christmas in Louisburg Square, where every railing 
was white on the windy side and every candlelit 
window glinted on Aristides’ cap of snow. And 
every day I had Harvard and the Widener Li- 
brary. I was free of philology. I was studying Ger- 
man, an essential for a master’s degree. I was listen- 
ing in on Babbitt’s antiromanticism, which I always 
found lively and entertaining, and in retrospect 
think just a little odd. I found that he had had T. S. 
Eliot as a student. He said he considered him ‘‘a 
poor student,” which — if Babbitt meant ‘“‘student’’ 
as disciple — one might be reasonably certain that 
Eliot was, even without the warm wording of his 
tribute to his old teacher: “To have once been a 
pupil of Babbitt’s was to remain always in that posi- 
tion, and to be grateful for (in my case) a very much 
qualified approval.” Meanwhile, I went on pur- 
suing my researches into Yeats’s philosophy. About 
this Fritz Robinson was to prove right again. 
There really wasn’t ‘‘anything in it.” Yeats’s “‘phi- 
losophy” is a more or less fortuitous concourse of 
exciting impressions and ideas pouring into his 
tower like the golden sunbeams of Zeus impregnat- 
ing Danaë. His “thinking” is inseparable from his 
poems. Does one listen to Mozart for his body of 
thought? 

One thing astounds me as I look back at that year 
of 1927, and the year after it, and the year after that 
again — our utter improvidence. We had decided 
to get married in June of 1928, when my fellowship 
was due to run out. I had no prospect of a job, 
and Eileen had no certainty of one either (she did, 


fortunately, the following spring, bespeak a teaching 
job for 1928-1929 in an interesting progressive 
school). The most I could expect to have in the 
bank that June was about fifteen hundred dollars, 
which I was in duty bound, as a Fellow, to spend 
on travel in the States, and which I fully intended so 
to spend on a two-month honeymoon. 


W. GOT married as secretively as if we were 
runaway lovers, very early on the morning of 
June 3, 1928, at the Cathedral of the Holy Cross. 
It is a big place, and it was empty. The young 
priest was one Father Harry O’Connor. The only 
witnesses were the chapel woman, Mary Murphy, 
and the sacristan, Michael Sullivan. The fee was 
only ten dollars. We drove from the cathedral to 
Cambridge, to a tiny restaurant on Brattle Street, 
where we sat in a booth with our one close confi- 
dant, Ernie Simmons, who acted like an amused 
nonagenarian shepherding two teen-agers out into 
the vast, sunbaked continent of life, and of the 
United States, across the double stream of students 
coming and going across Harvard Square from 
nine o’clock and to ten o’clock lectures. We were 
quite silent until we had left the city behind us, 
and then, on an impulse, I stopped the car. I 
looked at my wife, she looked at me, and we both 
burst out laughing. “I feel,’ each of us said, with 
one voice, “so happy!” We sat there for a while, 
staring first in laughing, then in silent, wonder- 
ment at one another under this blossoming tree of 
happiness that had grown about us as husband and 
wife. Then, too full of joy to speak, we drove on, 
south and south, in the sunlight of the gods. 

I remember, above all, the apple orchard on a 
hilltop outside Taos, where we camped for two 
weeks with the Rio Grande at our feet and the 
Rockies before us, in all their ominous splendor, 
that, one evening, did something very strange and 
final to us both. We were lying outside our tent, 
side by side, entirely relaxed and at our ease, watch- 
ing the sun set behind the distant mountains. 
When it had sunk behind them and the light slowly 
grew cold and dim, we began to talk about a thing 
we had often discussed during our travelings: could 
we live in this country always? As we talked I sud- 
denly became aware that, by a trick of the light, 
a last cutoff peak seemed to stand up quite bare 
and quite alone across the plateau beneath us. The 
vast range had otherwise withdrawn itself like 
mountains in a vision; there was not a soul in sight; 
the dusk was absolutely silent. Even we were op- 
pressed by the silence and ceased talking. There 
wasn’t even the least cry of a bird. It was an im- 
measurable night. And it wasn’t in the least bit 
impressive, because if those mountains had asso- 
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Ciations, we did not know them, if history — that is, 
if some sort of purposeful life, other than that of 
missionaries or explorers — ever trod this vast- 
ness, it had left no vibrations for either of us. 

There in the darkness we made up our minds. 
We belonged to an old, small, intimate, and much- 
trodden country, where every field, every path, 
every ruin had its memories, where every last 
corner had its story. We decided that we could 
only live in Europe, and in Ireland. Next morning 
we started on the first leg of the Long Voyage Home. 

But to what? I thought a lot that night of what 
Henry James had said some fifty years before in 
the course of his famous lament about the short- 
comings of life in Nathaniel Hawthorne’s New 
England, and as I recalled it, I wondered about 
Old Ireland. Here is part of the passage I was 
remembering that night as I lay in my camp bed: 


The flower of art blooms only where the soil is deep, and 
it takes a great deal of history to produce a little litera- 
ture, and it needs a complex social machinery to set a 
writer in motion. . . . If one desires to enter as closely 
as possible into Hawthorne’s situation, one must en- 
deavor to reproduce his circumstances. We are struck 
with the large number of elements that are absent from 
them, and the coldness, the thinness, the blankness 
present themselves so vividly that our foremost feeling 
is that of compassion for a romancer looking for subjects 
in such a field. It takes so many things, as Hawthorne 
must have felt later in life when he made the acquaint- 
ance of the denser, richer, warmer European spectacle 
— it takes such an accumulation of history and custom, 
such a complexity of manners and types, to form a fund 
of suggestion for a novelist. 


At first thought this may seem quite unapplica- 
ble to Ireland. And yet—? A complex social 
machinery? Would I find that in Ireland? If I 
were Anglo-Irish, like, say, Sheridan, Goldsmith, 
George Moore, Somerville and Ross, Wilde, or 
Shaw, and if, unlike all these, except Somerville and 
Ross, I had lived in Ireland, I would certainly have 
found a complex social life in the Ireland of their 
origin and their day. But since their day, a great 
leveling had begun in Ireland, and I was, though 
town-born, of the poor peasant stock that was 
mainly responsible for this modern leveling. All 
the people I had grown up with were outcroppings 
of the injured and oppressed who had risen up 
against England and the Anglo-Irish colonists. 
Would I find in this new Ireland what James meant 
by “a complexity of manners and types”? Or “an 
accumulation of history and custom”? In a folk 
sense, yes. But in his urbane sense, “the outlook 
indeed for an embryonic novelist would not seem 
to have been cheerful.’’ I could begin all right. 
In compiling notes and images for my first novel, 
I had already begun. Perhaps James might have 
even more pointedly said that it needs a complex 


A WRITER IN SEARCH OF HIMSELF 


social machinery to keep a writer in motion — 
But I am incapable now of distinguishing between 
what I vaguely felt that night above Taos and 
what I was later to find out when I came to close 
quarters with my problems as a working writer 
in my own land. All I know is that when we de- 
cided, in that silent dusk of New Mexico, to turn 
back, first to Cambridge and thence to Ireland, 
we knew we were making a grave choice, and I 
did not make it without grave misgivings. 

We were back in Boston just before August ran 
out and our cash with it. We found a tiny demi- 
furnished clapboard house just off Brattle Street, at 
Number 10A Appian Way, and settled down to 
domesticity. It had three rooms. It was like an 
oven in that damp August heat —I used to work 
in the boiler-basement— and promised to be 
freezingly cold in the winter. Friends loaned us 
things to take the bare look off the little place, one 
bringing us a chair, another a rug, another a bed. 
We were so poor all that year that we had to limit 
ourselves to one pack of Luckies per week between 
us, and to one night at the movies. We never ate 
out, never drank, and — it was the false economy 
of greenhorns — lit the furnace only in the after- 
noon and let it die out during the night, so that we 
were always awakened early by the cold, hastened 
to rise, and breakfasted in our overcoats. 

It was a good, tough year. I think it was a more 
than tough routine for Eileen, adapting herself to 
that strange, odd school, though she insisted that 
she enjoyed it and never complained. We were able 
to save enough for our tickets home and the sizable 
sum of two hundred pounds sterling to boot. 

I got my A.M. I compiled my first book — very 
slim, fifty-one pages, a selection of lyrics and satires 
from Tom Moore — for the two Yeats sisters who 
owned the hand-set Cuala Press in Dublin. (My 
little book was really a way of finding out once for 
all if Tom Moore actually was a poet. I decided 
that he was, for about four or five occasions in his 
long career as a prolific versifier. He was at his 
best as a writer of lyrics for a nation’s music.) I 
gave an extension course at Boston College on 
Anglo-Irish literature. (This, too, was a weeding- 
out process. After I had done it, I could have said, 
coattailingly, yet truly enough, that there was 
nothing before George Moore in prose and Yeats 
in poetry except minor forerunners, who are now 
of no interest to anybody but historians.) I began to 
make a collection of translations from Old Irish 
verse, which was later published under the title of 
The Silver Branch. (Here there were riches in plenty.) 
But the most fateful thing that happened to me that 
year was that my story “Fugue” was published in 
September, 1928, in a remarkable Harvardian lit- 
erary monthly called the Hound and Horn. 

The H. and H., popularly known as the Bugle and 
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Bitch, had been founded in the autumn of 1917 by 
Lincoln Kirstein, then an undergraduate student, 
now the distinguished impresario of the New York 
City Ballet. With an amazing percipience he chose 
as editor a frail, Keatsian-looking poet from Maine, 
Richard Blackmur, whom he found working off 
Harvard Square in the Dunster Bookshop, owned 
by Maurice Firuski, a charming Yale man who now 
has a bookshop in Salisbury, Connecticut. Lincoln 
and Dick were ably helped by Varian Fry, who, in 
Dick’s words, was ‘‘wonderful at reading proofs.” 
Another young man, Bernard Bandler, put a lot of 
money into it in 1929; just in time, I must imagine, 
because after 1929 few people put “fa lot of money” 
into anything quite as lasting. 

My connection with these and other young men 
associated with the H. and H. had one delightful 
effect on me. Listening to them gossiping about 
their day-by-day lives whenever they came to drink 
a cup of tea with us in our chicken coop at Num- 
ber 10A Appian Way; or arguing hotly about 
literature in the office of the H. and H. in Harvard 
Square, with its bright red-framed reproductions 
of cover designs and photographs; or going off 
with Dick for a coffee or a bootleg beer, I found 
my image of Harvard changing completely. It was 
not alone that the eager zest of all these young men 
counterbalanced the dullness of the Teutons; or 
that their interests were so wide and contempora- 
neous; or that, through listening to them, I first 
really became interested in the modern metaphysi- 
cals, in E. E. Cummings, Hart Crane, Wallace 
Stevens, Marianne Moore, the Southern Fugitive 
group, Ezra Pound, and many more who, for 
various reasons, had hitherto passed over my head. 
It was that through them I made the elementary 
but fundamental discovery, so elementary that I 
do not know why I had not made it long ago, that 
it is really the undergraduate who makes a univer- 
sity, gives it its lasting character, smell, feel, quality, 
tradition. You can never know a university, or 
ever belong to it, by entering it as a graduate 
student; it may even be that no professor coming 
to it late from another university will ever know 
it as well as his newcome sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors. It is these whose presence creates it and 
whose memories preserve it — its rakes, rapscal- 
lions, and idlers, its rebels and its aberrants, no 
less than its scholars, sloggers, and bright stars. It 
is to those that the first toast should be drunk at 
every university dinner: To every shade who here 
once was happy, because he was young. I think 
that it is in recognition of this truth and not from 
snobbery that your true Harvardian says, with 
just the faintest emphasis, that he went to Harvard 
College. 

I am even more grateful to the H. and H. for 
another reason. I at once sent off the September 


issue, containing my story, out of the blue, to Ed- 
ward Garnett, the most remarkable and influential 
publisher’s reader of his time in England, then 
working with Jonathan Cape. He wrote back those 
joyous words that every young writer dreams 
wildly of hearing someday from some reader of 
Garnett’s caliber: “‘You are a writer.” He also 
asked me to send him everything else I wrote and 
to call on him if I ever came to London. ‘That 
letter alone would have made this year a complete 
success. 

It was the happiest of my three years in Amer- 
ica; swift as a stream of happiness whose moments I 
can no longer hold separate from one another. 
The hard winter died slowly. The spring exploded, 
the summer leaped on us, and soon commencement 
was in the offing. We made our last trip to the 
shore. We made the last round of our friends to 
say good-bye; in the street I met my first American 
beggar; I read in the paper that some big financier 
had thrown himself off the elevated at Columbus 
Circle; Widener was packed day and night with 
students cramming for their examinations; country 
cottages were waiting for the schools to close and 
fill them; and all our friends were talking happily 
of their holiday plans for Europe. We emptied 
10A Appian Way, sold the old Model T for twenty- 
five dollars, packed our worldly goods into four 
suitcases, and at last walked up the gangway of 
our liner. It was far from crowded. More Amer- 
icans seemed to be returning from Europe than 
going there. We had been happy in America, we 
made many good friends in Boston and Cambridge, 
but as we stood that evening on the deck and looked 
out over the empty spaces of the sea, and heard 
the engines pulsing and the waves swishing, what 
we mostly felt was the pleasure of knowing that we 
would soon be seeing old familiar places, back 
where we belonged. 

Seven days later, when the liner dropped anchor 
in Cobh Harbor, with the same green hills bright 
across the bay, and the same gulls squawking and 
wheeling about the masts, and the ship’s orchestra 
playing the same old sentimental tune, and we 
leaned on the gunwale picking out in the bright 
moonlight the spots we knew along the coast, we 
were certain that nothing here would have changed 
a jot. So far as I knew there was only one change 
in me. I now knew for certain what I wanted to 
do with my life. I wanted to write about this 
sleeping country, those sleeping fields, those sleep- 
ing villages spread before my eyes under the sum- 
mer moon. 

Fade in the slow music — ‘‘back to Erin, Ma- 
vourneen, Mavourneen’?— step up the music. 
And as the tender draws slowly away from under 
the tall flank of the ship toward the moon-white 
shore, fade softly out. 
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PAY-TV 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


Here are some kinds of commer- 
cials that Sylvester Weaver’s pay-TV 
subscribers (page 55) won’t have to 
suffer, even though they will be 
missing the wonderful beer and ale 
cartoon bits with the voices of Mike 
and Elaine. 

The Uproar Attention-Getter. For a 
time “‘the Dodge Boys? had this 
pretty much to themselves, using 
loud blasts on an automobile horn. 
The audience got the impression 
that not-quite-bright teen-agers were 
outside, honking. 

The runner-up was A. T. & T, 
who sought to cajole us into in- 
stalling more telephones by the 
louder-than-life and prolonged ring- 
ing of a telephone bell. Did this 
really bring in the business? 

Equally horrid was the family 
bickering over who would have the 
use of the car that evening, the son 
and daughter eventually being 
drowned out by the father’s shouts 
of “Hold it! Hold it! The dispute 
was settled by buying a motorcycle 
for each member of the family. 
Query: Does this advertiser of motor- 
cycles realize the extent to which his 
products are associated with exces- 
sive noise? 


The Lotion King. ‘This is a bad case 
of narcissism, a young man ogling 
and smirking at himself in a mirror 
as he sloshes on his toiletries. Oddly 
enough, women find this individual 
disturbingly attractive, if we are to 
believe the rest of the commercial. 

Surprise! An insurance company 
asserts that it will pay various claims 
and expenses resulting from an ac- 
cident “all up to your policy limits.” 
One assumes this was the purpose of 
the transaction in the first place and 
not something to be so pious about. 

“Amazement Was Writ Large . . .” 
etc. Shock and incredulity are in- 
duced in ordinary working people 
by the salesman in another series of 
insurance commercials, a filling sta- 
tion proprietor and a structural 
steel worker being among the 
chumps in these exchanges. The 
prospect’s eyes narrow, his jaw 
drops, as he struggles to comprehend 
the news that he can be insured 
against disability and that his mort- 
gage payments will be kept up in the 
event of his death (a form of what we 
experts call life insurance). In this 
sort of commercial, the primerlike 
chatter of the salesman and the 
dazed reaction of his prospective 
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customers, who have never heard ol 
the company or insurance or any- 
thing else, show us that the company 
is certain of at least one thing: the 
people who watch TV commercials 
are the greatest dumbbells of them 
all. 

“ad I quote.’ The pay-TV 
audience will have no further con- 
cern over the words or the status of 
the actor who stands against a 
background of jars, scales, bottles, 
and the paraphernalia of a labora- 
tory given over to some unidentified 
specialty. Crisp of utterance and 
pompous of demeanor, the actor is 
hymning one pain-killer and as- 
sailing another. To clinch his ar- 
gument, he reads from a statement 
in Tıme magazine, prefacing it with 
xt and I quote.” But this quote 
has no end; what sounds like the 
Time statement simply flows on into 


various overstatements and non- 
sensifications from the actor’s pill 
company. The same quote was 
brought to an end, visibly and 


aurally, in a later version of the 
Same commercial, and it would be 
interesting to know who prompted 
the change. 

The Great Dandruff Romance. The 
most improbable suitor in all TV is 
the young man who morosely con- 
fides to a young woman his most 
nagging personal problem, as if she 


wouldn’t have known it already: his 
dandruff. Pooh, responds the young 
woman, who has apparently reached 
the point where she will settle for 
whatever she can get — pooh, says 
she, her own dandruff used to be 
ghastly. They exchange further 
confidences about dandruff. She 
gives him the name of The Product 
(a widely advertised substance that 


he’d never heard of). In the next 
scene, he proves to have used it. 
They stare at each other, and 
suddenly the love-light shines in 
their eyes. 


Note: This department will forward 
to Sylvester Weaver any inquiries from 
readers who want more information 


-about his subscription TV. 


Burning Questions 
es 


BY R. G. G. PRICE 


R. G. G. Price is the author of many light pieces 
which have appeared frequently on these pages. 


Seeing a fire-eater on television 
the other night made me suddenly 
realize how far this old and highly 
respectable profession has dropped 
out of my life. I suppose that if I 
haunted circuses and fairs more, 
I might find the world is full of 
fire-eaters, but in the more highbrow 
entertainments on which I have 
spent my maturity, they have been 
edged out by fire-walkers. On 
tropical hillsides, in the gardens of 
Western hostesses, and in university 
laboratories fire-walkers give plea- 
sure not just to the kind of conjurer 
manqué who enjoys exposing mediums 
but to anthropologists, psychologists, 
and suspicious dermatologists, who 
search their feet for signs of fireproof- 
ing. In comparison, people who 
merely chew fire are tickling the 
groundlings or aiming at the lower 
intelligence groups or the very young. 

When I could just read, I was 
given a comprehensive manual of 
magical entertainment. It started 
off with simple card tricks and ended 
with descriptions of large-scale ap- 
paratus capable of making a full- 
grown blonde disappear. When in 
its systematic way it reached tricks 
with red-hot pokers, the instructions 
read bleakly, ‘Coat the tongue and 
upper throat with soap.” My par- 
ents found me gingerly licking a cake 
of the stuff, every taste bud in revolt. 
I suppose that after this early and 
rather depressing experience, I 
tended to assume that the secret of 
red-hot pokers was probably the 
secret of fire-eating, and transferred 
my admiration for sheer skill to 
other fields, like juggling with hats. 

Contemplating this branch of ex- 


pertise after all these years, I found 
myself wondering, not how it was 
done, but what effect doing it would 
have on the practitioners. ‘Take, 
for example, etiquette in fire-eating 
society. The male performer invites 
the female performer out after the 
show. He cannot really afford the 
place she chooses, but he is only 
young once. They decide on some- 
thing flambé, and the waiter wheels 
the flame-crested trolley up to their 
table. Is it approved behavior for 
the host to scoop up a spoonful of 
flame and taste it and nod approv- 
ingly, as one is under moral pressure 
to do with the sample from a bottle 
of wine? At the end of the meal does 
he produce his lighter, from which 
she inhales with satisfaction, while 
she shyly strikes a match from her 
jeweled box and pops it between his 
lips? 

When they marry, there must be 
problems behind the scenes. What 
can it be like being their child? 
“Thats enough calories between 
meals, so put the magnesium down.” 
“Keep away from that bonfire. 
You know what the dietician said.” 
“How many more times do I have 
to tell you that you eat just the 
flame of the candle, not the wax?” 
Later there will be trouble in the 
school laboratories over using Bun- 
sen burners for illicit guzzling, and 
at the athletic track any ceremony 
involving running with a flaming 
torch may get Junior disqualified 
for nibbling. 

One of the textbook varieties of 
juvenile delinquency is pyromania 
or fire-raising. The normal healthy 
boy simply sets fire to buildings 
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because he dislikes the owner or 
wants to see the fire brigade turn 
out. But the boy growing up in a 
fire-eating family will be in danger 
of burning down structures simply 
to try the taste. In large towns these 
leanings will be kept under control 
by the calculatedly nonflam con- 
struction in most modern buildings. 
The rural fire-eater is going to fare 
better. Wooden houses and barns 
and combustible crops provide temp- 
tations which only an ethically out- 
standing upbringing is going to keep 
him away from. 

One thinks of those show business 
people in the manipulative rather 
than interpretative grades — the 
acrobats and sword-swallowers and 
tightrope walkers — as handing on 
their crafts from generation to gen- 
eration. Some of these families 
probably go right back to the light 
relief at medieval courts. But what 
about the freak, the deviant, who 
does not want to follow father and 
mother and grandmother? Career 
counselors will find themselves put 
on their mettle, I thought as I 
mused over the difficulties of finding 
other occupations for flaming youth. 
Analogically minded advisers might 
suggest fireworks manufacturing. I 
doubt whether any firm is going to 
employ a beginner who is always 
slipping off to gorge on the stocks. 





Would there be a place for fire- 
eating in medicine? Surely a surgeon 
who could cauterize a wound by 
breathing into it would simply be 
putting operating theater techniques 
back to before the invention of the 
electric cautery. Another objection 
is that his mask would have to be 
asbestos. In religion? A _ hellfire 
preacher who could belch flames at 
dramatic high spots in his sermon 
would certainly rivet the attention 
of his congregation, but my guess is 
that the gimmick would pall and 
there would be wrangles over the 
insurance cover for the pulpit. 

When generals are described as 





APPRENTICE 


These young men are preparing for important careers with General Motors. 
Under the GM apprentice plan, they are learning the diemaker’s skills. Once 
they have mastered this craft—and it will take them four years (8,000 hours) 
of on-the-job training and classroom study —each will be a skilled journeyman, 
qualified to make the complex dies, jigs and fixtures so vital to modern industry. 


This year, 2,753 General Motors apprentices are being trained for this and 
other trades—more than 30 in all. They are learning to be pattern makers, 
pipefitters, bricklayers, toolmakers, diesinkers, electricians and millwrights, 
to name a few. From the time they start training they are paid good wages on 
a regular rising scale. 


At the conclusion of their four-year courses, apprentices will have gained skills 
that will serve them well throughout their working careers. They are free, of 
course, to work anywhere they wish—but most stay with GM. We’re glad of 
that. We need them. Talented people are indispensable to General Motors. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE ... 


Making Better Things For You 





fire-eaters, this is only a metaphor as 
far as I know. I cannot think off- 
hand of a single first-class strategic 
mind with the knack of chewing 
lighted tow. Army selection boards 
would probably turn down fire- 
eaters on the grounds of infringing 
blackout and alerting the enemy, of 
endangering ammunition, and of 
conduct unbecoming to a military 
man. 

I cannot see much future in busi- 
ness either. I suppose it is possible 
to imagine a creep who ingratiates 
himself with the boss by doing tricks 
with fire when his life is at a low 
ebb, say during the afternoon after 
a heavy meal with a heavy client; 
but a creep needs other abilities, 
including, above all, the ability to 
drink, and I am not sure how this 
would tie in with fireseating. They 
might well be incompatible. There 
are, of course, many, many other 
careers, and I will simply take one 
at random: taxidermy. I cannot see 
that fire-eating would ease a taxi- 
dermist into ay higher income 
bracket. No. I am afraid the boy 
would simply have to forget he had 
any special skills, and if suppressing 
his inherited powers caused personal- 
ity deformation, the career coun- 
selor could pass the case over to a 
psychologist and turn to something 
easier. 

There is, however, one avenue 
open to the lad who wants to strike 
out for himself and yet not resist 
the fire-eating urge. He can use his 
gifts as the basis of a profitable cult, 
something for rich widows to do as a 
change from cards, gossiping, and 
collecting jewels. He would. need a 
hint of the occult, a hint of unde- 
nominational life-enhancement, and 
a hint of the search for health, so his 
approach would have to combine 
the mage, the swami, and the fash- 
ionable physician. He should be 
able to make a bit on the side by 
selling flameproof lipstick and even 
tooth fillings with high melting 
points. 

Perhaps I am romanticizing the 
gypsy urge in the heart of the fire- 
eater’s child — the noncomformity, 
the desire not to be a chip off the 
old block. I remember the turn I 
watched on my screen, and its 
smooth, habitual look makes any 
thought of social embarrassment or 
family problems in connection with 
it preposterous. I expect the only 
thing that ever clouds the serenity 
of fire-eaters is hiccups. 


Why don't you try the piano instead? 
aR EE TL 


BY ROBERT FONTAINE 


Author of the Broadway hit THE HAPPY TIME and several books, 
ROBERT FONTAINE has contributed many amusing pieces lo lhe ATLANTIC. 


I have been forced by circum- 
stances (I needed the money) into 
giving, at long last, a short course on 
creative writing to several small 
groups of selected students (selected 
in the most democratic fashion; 
those who were unable to pay the 
stiff fee were eliminated as obviously 
incapable of learning authorship). 

Since I have never been reluctant 
to insist that creative writing cannot 
be taught and since I said so flatly 
in the brochure and advertisements 
prepared by my sponsor (a fellow 
who knew human nature better than 
I did), I was appalled by the num- 
ber of students ranging from seven- 
teen to seventy who have begun to 
sit at my uncomfortable and aching 
feet. 

ad, furthermore, interviewed most 
of the hopefuls, not to select those 
who seemed most worthy of my pearls 
(this would have been impossible), 
but to impress upon them individ- 
ually that they were wasting their 
money and had better apply them- 
selves to electronics, private detec- 
tivcy, or mink breeding. 

The course meets one hour a day, 
five days a week for six weeks, and 
even Truman Capote must have 
taken longer than that. I remarked 
to my dewy-eyed dreamers that I 
had spent a quarter of a century as a 
free-lance writer and was, at the 
moment, about $2500 in debt, not 
counting the payments on my used 
Plymouth. Success, I was certain 
they would see, was somewhere due 
south of authorship, even if accom- 
plishment and technical assurance 
came. I confessed that I made less 
than a good carpenter, had nowhere 
near as much fun as a fireman or a 
lifeguard, and slept as fitfully as a 
man out on bail for assault. I went 
on to suggest that even if they came 
to the stature of a Faulkner or a 
Hesse they would suffer indigestion, 
matrimonial difficulties, frustration, 
despair, and a wild yearning to 
chuck it all and take a steamer to 
Tahiti. I ended up with the shrewd 
observation that it was a little ridic- 
ulous for them to take instruction 
from me, since had I been at all what 
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they believed me to be, I would not 
be wasting my time and energy 
grubbing for a few dollars trying to 
pound a little something into their 
vague, wistful heads. 

None of this did more than af- 
ford them mild amusement. ‘They 
wanted to hear from the lips of a 
real author what it was like. They 
wanted to get the inside dope. 
They wanted something to brush off 
on them that would stir them into 
putting onto paper all the brilliant 
and magical things that ran around 
in their minds just before they went 
to sleep at night. They had, in short, 
paid their money, and they were 
taking their choice. 

I do not know what they have 
learned. I have refused to read their 
dull and derivative manuscripts 
mostly because I just do not have 
the time but also because I cannot 
bear it. I have read my share of the 
complete works of neighbors and 
their college-boy sons, and it is 
enough to make me wonder how our 
nation can long survive. ‘The aver- 
age human being who hopes to be a 
writer in America has not learned 
to spell and believes the Gift of the 
Magi to be the greatest story ever 
written, so great that he rewrites it 
with a charmingly faithful con- 
sistency. 

I have told them, as simply as 
possible, that writing is not a busi- 
ness to consider in the light of mak- 
ing profits and security and old-age 
benefits. It is a foolish gamble with 
the odds against you and nobody 
caring in the least how you agonize 
late into the night because you be- 
lieve the world needs you. I have 
tried to impress on them that in our 
society an author has the prestige of 
midnight street waterer for the De- 
partment of Public Works unless he 
writes an enormously successful best 
seller, in which case he is placed in a 
class with debutantes, nightclub 
comedians, talking horses, and Jim- 
my Hoffa. In no instance is he 
celebrated as a man of wisdom, love, 
and dignity, which in many cases he 
is more likely to be than is a state 
senator, a television master of cere- 
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If you were born in 1925... 


Nov. 23, 1925: The Court Martial Trial of Colonel ‘‘Billy’’ Mitchell, the early champion of air power. New England Life was in its 91st year. 
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You can still get thousands more from New England Life insurance than you pay in. 


Thirty-nine years have vanished since 
the Billy Mitchell trial—and your 
arrival. So perhaps you feel you're too 
old now to consider cash-value life 
insurance as a way to build your 
estate. Maybe you think that this 
means, of accumulating dollars while 
getting family protection is only for 
younger men. Well, take a look at the 
figures below. You'll find they're 
really eye-opening. 

Say you buy a $25,000 New England 


Life policy at age 39. Assume you use 
dividends to build up additional pro- 
tection automatically. (For illustration, 
we'll apply our current dividend scale, 
although these scales do change from 
time to time.) The cash value of your 
policy at age 65 is $20,655. Premium 
payments total only $17,030. So all the 
dollars you put in and $3,625 more can 
be yours at retirement. At the same 
time, the policy's protection value has 
risen from $25,000 to $35,342! 


Whatever year you were born, don't 
overlook this sure way of accumulat- 
ing assets. The figures for your age 
are what count—and we'll be glad to 
supply them if you'll just let us know 
your birth date. Send a card or note 
to New England Life at Department 4A, 
501 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 02117. 





NEW ENGLAND LIFE 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES 


monies, an honest butcher, or Miss 
America. 

My final bombshell burst ineffec- 
tually. I informed them icily that 
my last book had sold eleven hun- 
dred and sixty-seven copies at the 
regular retail price. They consid- 
ered this a tribute to my brilliance, 
since I obviously appealed to such 
an elite. 

I suppose they may have gained 
something. They were not hanging 
around street corners or hot kitchen 
stoves. They were not watching 
drive-in movies or ghastly television 
comedies. Not, that is, while they 
were at school. 

Somehow, too, they did seem to 
be stirred as I talked on and on 
about the needs of the human heart 
and the endless and never quieting 
urge many of us have t@ understand 
what life and love and death are all 
about. 

And they did dutifully note down 
the changing markets in magazine 
fiction and articles; they took careful 
jottings of which markets afforded 
the most prestige and which paid the 
most; they recorded my personal 
comments on various editors, some 
of whom I believe to be men of 
courage, honor, and good taste who 
have a vast appreciation of the prob- 
lems of writers, and some of whom I 
believe to be finks; and they, the stu- 
dents, wrote down some technical 
advice, such as how to double-space 
and what kind of envelope (stamped) 
to enclose and the futility of inform- 
ing an editor that you once were an 
usher at his cousin’s wedding at Bay 
Shore. 

They absorbed all these as if they 
were the secrets of the CIA now re- 
vealed for the first time, instead of 
information that can be had in any 
dog-eared library edition of hun- 
dreds of books on writing. 

If my students have learned noth- 
ing or will learn nothing (because 
they are all clamoring for more and 
longer classes, owing to reasons that 
escape me utterly), I have learned a 
great deal. 

I have learned that nearly every- 
one in America thinks he could be a 
writer if he had the chance and that 
every human being has at least 
one good novel under his belt if he 
could only get it over his belt and 
down on paper. 

I have learned that almost anyone 
— the butcher, the baker and the 
plastic-flowers maker — can write a 
better story than the one he read in 


the Ladies Home Journal or Redbook 
last month. What is preventing him 
is that he knows the editors will ig- 
nore him because his typing is bad 
and he isn’t sure of his semicolons. 
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(Colons and semicolons seem to 
make one of the most formidable 
barriers to aspiring writers.) 

I have further learned that most 
writers who have had no experience: 

(a) Write like Hemingway when 
they are not writing like Faith 
Baldwin. 

(b) Think that meeting an editor 
personally will make a big difference 
even though they have nothing 
whatever down on paper. 

(c) Have a great, complicated, 
tricky plot they will not reveal to 
anyone, even Teacher. In fact, they 
are even thwarted from making a 
story from it because they are sure it 
will be stolen by a first reader. The 
plot, I imagine, turned up in the old 
Colliers about twenty times from 
1919 to 1946. 

(d) Believe that an agent will 
solve their difficulties, and absolutely 
will not believe an agent is as diff- 
cult to secure as is publication in a 
major magazine. 

(e) Are fairly certain that if they 
did ever put something down on 
paper, an editor would not read it. 
Editors read only stories by John 
O’ Hara and a few others. 

(f) Are convinced an author leads 
a mysterious and orgiastic social life, 
especially if he writes for the men’s 
magazines. 

To these could be added hundreds 
of other myths and misconceptions, 
all of which will not die no matter 
how hard I tread on them and how 
much wit and scorn I spray on them. 

The worst, the most painful situa- 
tion, however, that exists among 
people of all ages and sexes who are 
almost literally dying to write is that 
they simply cannot put anything 
down on paper. I cannot explain 
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this. There is, true, a small minority 
who do not subscribe to the above 
credo. ‘They merely want to write. 
They just want to put down their 
thoughts and dreams on_ paper. 
Members of even this group are 
blocked by the fact that when they 
take pen in hand or tap at a type- 
writer or even chat to a tape recorder 
they are lost. I do not mean that 
words, phrases, and sentences do not 
appear. I mean that the ideas, the 
hopes, the flavor, the taste, the spirit, 
the heart, and the emotion of these 
people do not appear on the paper. 
What appears is something else, 
something belonging to someone 
else, something heard or read — 
something detached from their per- 
sonalities. 

I can only think they are con- 
forming to some vague and shadowy 
standard of what one is supposed to 
put on paper, of what one is ex- 
pected to believe, and of what one 
would be more safe in feeling. 

It is all very sad. It is extremely 
sad for them because no matter 
who they are or where they come 
from there is in the eyes of each one 
of them (and, I presume, in the 
heart) an eagerness, a painful desire, 
a choking urge, a life-or-death need 
to organize the world of emotions, 
desires, and dreams into something 
coherent and true, true in the sense 
that it can be believed and honored. 

It is even sadder for me because I 
Can see no way to teach them. 


FEMELLE DE L'HOMME 


BY MARCIA NARDI 


Fille de marbre, en rut! — CORBIERE 


My tiger burns too 

But the tiger in the zoo 

Is what you wanted — 

Not the eagle eating out of your hand 
Nor the sparrow 

Tail-salted. 


Oh, the jungle knows 

Its aristocrats — 

(The Bucks and the Johnsons 
Have seen to that!) 

Its Cohens hating the Jews 

Its Negro B.A.’s 

Outtipping a white man 

In Harlem cafés, 

And the tiger in the wilderness 
Would sooner the dove as kin confess 
Than the tiger in captivity. 


Pe 








What can you possibly 
do for an encore? 
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India is for people who suspect they’ve seen everything. It’s an unexpected and 
delightfully different encore. A land as exciting as Lancers wheeling in close forma- 
tion cavalry drill. As tranquil as a high lake in Kashmir. As glorious as the Taj Mahal 
itself. For colorful brochures about India, her modern hotels and travel facilities, 
see your Travel Agent or write to the Government of India Tourist Office. 


New York, 19 East 49th Street. Chicago, Palmer House. San Francisco, 685 Market Street. Toronto, 177 King Street, W. 





PROGRESS REPORT TO U. S. INDUSTRY FROM THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO: 


These 461 U.S. manufacturers 
have invested over $800 million in the 








Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


Are your competitors here? Your customers? Your suppliers? 
57 of America’s 500 largest industrial firms are here (see x). 
Should your firm be here, too? For facts, clip coupon at right. 


Firm No. of Plants 


Chemicals & Allied Industries 


American Sealants 
Brattan Co., Inc. 
Cambridge Chemical Co. 
Charms Co. 
Chase Chemical 

x% Colgate Palmolive 
Diversey Corp. 
Elleo Associates 
Endo Laboratories 
Germaine Monteil Cosmetiques 

Corp. 

* Glidden Co. 

Gravi Laboratories 


Gretsco Dyes & Chemicals, Inc. 


Marson Corp. 
Morton Salt Co. 

% Parke, Davis & Co. 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 

X Sherwin-Williams Co. 

% Sterling Drug, Inc. 
Stiefel Laboratories 
Testor Corp. 

% Union Carbide 
Universal Nutritions, Inc. 
Vineland Chemical 

KW. R. Grace & Co. 

x% Warner-Lambert 

Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
Zimak Biochemicals 


Electrical Machinery 
Equipment & Supplies 


A.M.P. Inc. 

% Allied Paper Corp. 
B&H Instruments Co., Inc 
Barridon Corp. 
Beacon Electrical Co. 
Bruce Diamond Corp. 
Caribe Electric Battery Corp. 
Clairex Corp. 
Curtis Mathes Mfg. Corp. 
Daystrom, Inc. 
Electronics Corp. 
Electrospace Corp. 

% General Electric Co. 
Gibson Electric Co. 

(Talon, Inc.) 

Guardian Electric Mfg. Co. 
H. C. Wescott Assoc. 
Hamlin, Inc. 
Hansen Mfg. 
Howard Industries 
Howell Instruments, Inc. 
lona Mfg. Co. 
Industrial Instruments, Inc. 
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Firm No. of Plants 


International Electronics 
Co., Ltd. 

International Resistance 
Co., Inc. 

% International Telephone & 

Telegraph Corp. 

Interstate Engineering Corp. 

Kelvin Electric Co. 

Kelvinator International Corp, 

MacLachlan & Assoc. 

Marbrook Corp. of Delaware 

Mel Rain Corp. 

% Midland-Ross Corp. 
National Video Corp. 
North American Seal Corp. 
Phillips Eckhart Corp. 
Potter Instruments, Inc. 
Pulse Engineering, Inc. 
R. E. Phelon Corp., Inc. 
Rapid Electric Co., Inc. 
Remington Record 

Syndicate, Inc. 

Ren Mfg. 
Robeson T.V. 
Rollan Electric Co. 
Sprague Electric Co. 

% Sperry Rand 

% Sunbeam Corp. 
T.0.D. Mfg. Corp. 
The Tenna Mfg. Co. 
Weller Electric Co. 
Yola International, Ltd. 
Yolatron, Inc. 


Zinsco Electrical Products, Inc. 


Fabricated Metal Products, 
except Ordnance, Machinery & 
Transportation 


X Aluminum Anodizing Corp. 
of America 
% American Can Co. 
American Terrazzo 
Strip Co., Inc. 
Arrow Louver & Damper Corp. 
Bostitch, Inc. 
Burkhart Brothers, Inc. 
Casa International, Inc. 
x% Continental Can Co. 
Dodge, Inc. 
E.Z. Sew Enterprises, Inc. 
Empire Slip-On Hook Corp. 
Enterprise Metal Products 
Grand Rapids Hardware 
Hi-Shear Rivet Tool Co. 
Jack Cooper Transport & 
John H. Craemer 
New Haven Screw 
Machine Products 
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Firm No. of Plants 


Pastuchin Aviation Corp. 
Potter Instruments 
Prescolite Mfg. Corp. 
Purdy Door Operator Corp. 
Rite Engineering & Mfg. Corp. 
Solo Products Co. 

Sprayer & Nozzels, Inc. 
Style-Rite Corp. of America 
Sylgab Steel & Wire Corp. 
T.0.D. Mfg. Corp. 

The Union Malleable Co. 
Trophy Craft, Inc. 

Wire Novelty Mfg. Co. 


Food & Kindred Products 


x% Beatrice Foods 
% Borden 
* California Packing Corp. 
% Central Soya, Inc. 
Farmers’ Rice Growers Assoc. 
Filler Products, Inc. 
Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc. 
Fuchs Baking Co. 
% General Foods 
Gnome Bakers, Inc. 
Grosjean Rice Milling Co. 
Howard B. Stark Co. 
A H. J. Heinz & Co. (Star-Kist) 
International Basic 
Economy Corp. 
% Kern Food Products 
% Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Maryland Mills, Inc. 
x% National Biscuit 
Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co. 
Palmar Food Specialty Corp. 
Parlier Products Co. 
Peter Pan Seafood Co. 
Prosser Industries 
% Ralston Purina Co. 
Rice Growers Assoc. 
of Calif. 
* Seagrams, Inc. 
x% Stokely-Van Camp 
Unanue & Sons (Goya) 


Furniture & Fixtures 


Capitol Store Fixtures 
Challenger Steel Products 
Munday Cooper Co. 
No-Sag Spring Co. 

* Simmons 


Leather & Leather Products 


A. Lowengart & Co. 
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Firm No. of Plants 


A&L Seamon & Co. 
Amity Leather Products, Inc. 
Andrew Geller, Inc. 
Aristocrat Leather Products 
Artistic Leather Goods 
Mfg. Co. 

Baronet Leather Goods, Inc. 
Belle Moc. Shoe Corp. 
Bowcraft Trimming Co. 
Dexter Shoe Co. 
Evy Footwear Co., Inc. 
Hickock Mfg. Co. 
Illinois Glove Co. 

X% International Shoe Corp. 
Melody Shoe Corp, 
Nash, Inc. 
R. G. Barry Corp. 
Rawlings Mfg. 
Ross Shoes, Inc. 
Sommers Plastic 

Products Co., Inc. 

Sportswelt Shoe Co. 
Steinberg Brothers, Inc. 
Sudbury Footwear, Inc. 

% U.S. Shoe Corp. 
Utrilon Corp. 
Wellco Shoe Corp. 


Machinery, Except Electrical 


Ajax Industrial Supplies 
Boben Mfg. Corp. 
Craft Tool Inc. 
Defiance Machine & 
Tool Mfg. Co. 

Fogel Refrigerator Co. 

% Ford Motor Co. 
Hoosier Wire Die 
Mayflower Packaging Co., Inc. 
Metal Removal Co., Inc. 
Rex Industries, Inc. 
S. Klein Die Cutting, Inc. 
The National Key Co. 
Thompson Machinery Co. 
United Greenfield Corp. 

% United Shoe Machinery Corp. 


Paper & Allied Products 


Benner-Box, Inc. 
Diener Enterprises 

X International Paper Co. 

X Johnson & Johnson 

% Kimberly-Clark 
Lewis Business Forms, Inc. 
Polymer International 
Resolute Paper Co. 
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Firm No. of Plants 


Smith & Kanzler 
Solo Cup Company 


% Union Bag Co. 


U.S. Paper Bag Co. 
Vanity Fair Sales Corp, 


Petroleum Refining and Other 
Related Industries 


% Commonwealth Oil 
Refining Co., Inc. 
* Gulf Oil Corp. 

X Shell Petroleum 


Primary Metal Industry 


Bada Company 

Continental Copper & Steel 
Industries 

Phelon Co. 

X Phelps Dodge 

Products Engineering & Mfg. 

Rich Mfg. Co. 

Standard Steel & Wire Co. 


Printing, Publishing & Allied Industries 


Consolidated Engravers 


% Cowles Magazine & 
Broadcasting, Inc. 


Home Master Publications 
Keith-Clark, Inc. 


Professional, Scientific and 


Controlling Instruments, Phonographic 
and Optical Goods, Watches and Clocks 


Airmate Co. 

Baxter Laboratories 

Becton, Dickinson & Co. 

Dentist’s Supply Co. of N. Y. 

Eastern Watch Co. 

Eisele & Co. 

Endevco Corp. 

Freeman Mfg. Co. 

Goldberg Brothers 

International Film Industries 

Northeastern Surgical Sales, 
Inc. 

Paulis Silk Co. 

Southwestern Industries 

Statham Instruments, Inc. 

The Lufkin Rule Co. 

Timex, Ltd. 

Univis, Inc. 

Val-Ul Air Products, Inc. 

Vista Lens Corp. 


Rubber & Miscellaneous 
Plastic Products 


Acro Crown Cup Corp. 
American Kleer-Vu Plastics 
Amplast, Inc. 

% B. F. Goodrich 

Baines Hind Laboratories 
Comfort Slippers Corp. 
Connolly Foam Corp. 
Converse Rubber Co. 
Dean Rubber Co. 
Harrison Products Corp. 
Miraplas Tiles Co. 
Missouri Wood Heel Co. 
Stanley Rudman & Assoc. 
% U. S. Rubber Co. 


Stone, Clay & Glass Products 


* Carborundum Co. 

Concrete Thermal Casting, 
Inc. 

Exact Level & Tool Mfg. Co. 

George J. Santry 

* International Pipe and 
Ceramics Corp. 

Mansol Ceramics & Co. 

Simplex Precast, Inc. 

Sterling China Co. 

Valley Tool, Inc. 

Vermiculite Contractors, Inc. 
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Firm No. of Plants 


Textile Products 


A. Bunasano 
Ace Bag & Burlap Co. 
Air Baby, Inc. 
Angus Mfg. Co. 
Annin & Co. 
Ansonia Mills, Inc. 
Applique, Inc. 
Art Textiles 
Bali Brassiere & Co. 
Baylis Brothers Co. 
Beau Bra Foundations 

%* Beaunit Mills, Inc. 
Belle Maid Foundations 
Belleclaire Novelty, Inc. 
Bestform Foundations 
Biflex Foundations 
Bobbie Brooks, Inc. 

% Burlington Industries 
B.V.D. Corp. 
Cadillac Coverall Co. 
Canterbury Belt, Ltd. 
Capitol Ornaments 
Carnival Creations, Inc. 
Carol Anne Lingerie Corp. 
Carter Industrial Laundry 
Character Foundations, Inc. 
Chelsea Lingerie, Inc. 
Chevett, Inc. 
Clayton Supply, Inc. 
Colfax Industries, Inc. 
Colonial Corp. of America 
Contessa Lingerie, Inc. 
Cooper Textile Mills 
Coyne Industrial Supply 
Crescendoe Gloves, Inc. 
Dauray Textiles 
DeLuxe Girdlecraft 
Delightform Mfg. Corp. 
Designer's Knitting Mills 
Designer’s Workroom, Inc. 
Detroit Overall Mfg. Co. 
Dorset Embroidery 
Eastern States Wool Corp. 
Edwin Balder Assoc. 
Exquisite Form Brassiere 
Fabrini Imports 
Famous Cotton 
Felco Athletic Co., Inc. 
Fetzger, Inc. 
Fiesta Model Wear, Inc. 
Figure Builder Foundations 
Flora Mfg. 
Fordham-Bardell Shirt Co. 
Forever Yours 
Fownes Brothers Co. 
Fuhram-Levitt, Inc. 
Gelmart Knitting Mills 
Gem Lingerie 
Goodline Sportswear, Inc. 
Grandoe Glove Corp. 
Greystone Knitwear 
Griffin Garment Co. 
Gutman-Lahn Glove Co. 
Harwood Mfg. Corp. 
Herman Hollander, Inc. 
1. J. Dorfman 
India Textile Assoc., Ltd. 
International Stretch Products 
J. A. Garcia 
Jacobs Brothers, Inc. 
Jantzen, Inc. 
Jeffries Processors, Inc. 
K&A (Elizabeth Kugelman) 

%& Kayser-Roth Corp. 
Kulin Waste Products 
L&W Brassiere Co. 
Lady Marlene Bras 


Lady Suzanne Foundations, Inc. 


Lambert Products, Inc. 
Langston Bag Co. 

Lassie Togs, Inc. 

Lebanon Shoulder Strap Co. 
Lido Foundations, Inc. 
Lifetime Lingerie 

Lillybelle Brassiere Co., Inc, 
Lilyette Brassiere Co., Inc. 
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Firm No. of Plants 


Lovable Company 
Loyal Novelty Co. 
Lucien Pinet Upholstery 
M. Hoffman & Co. 


M.K.M. Hosiery & Knitting Mills 


M. Sherman & Co. 
Maid-Rite Novelty Corp. 
Maidenform Brassiere Co. 
Manhattan Shirt Co. 

Max H. Kahn Curtain Corp. 
McKenzie Pajama’Corp. 
Melody Bra & Girdle Co. 
Messing Knitwear Co., Inc. 
Miller Dress Factory 
M’Lady Sportswear 


% Mohasco Industries 


Movie Star, Inc. 
Nan Flower Lingerie 


National Industrial Laundries, 
Inc. 


Nylon Undies 

P&L Embroidery 

Panoramic Trading Mfg. 

Paragon Art & Linen 

Penn Products, Inc. 

Perfect Brassiere Co., Inc. 

Perry Lingerie Co. 

Peter Pan Mfg. Co. 

Picardy Mills, Inc. 

Plaza Mills, Inc. 

Premier Gloves 

R.E.A. Coverall Laundry 

Reliance International Corp. 

Rhodia, Inc. 

Ritefit Mfg. Co. 

Robert Reis & Co. 

Rosenau Brothers, Inc. 

Rugrofters, Inc. 

S&R Infants Wear 

Sagner Sons, Inc. 

Secret Charm 

Seymour Frankl 

Sidney Gould, Ltd. 

Sokres, Inc. 

Sonjay Mills 

Spirite Mfg. Co. 

Splendor Form Co. 

Sportswear Hosiery Mills 

Star Overall Uniforms Mfg. 
Corp. 

Star Union Pajama 
(Pajama Corp. of Tenn.) 


% Stanley-Warner 


Stein Uniforms 


Super Form Brassiere Co., Inc. 


Tech-Aero Foam Products 
Tennessee Knitting Mills 
Textile Bag & Specialty 
The French Worsted Co. 
Threads, Inc. 

Tiny Town Togs 

Top Form Mills 

Toscony 

United Cellular Products 
United Covering Corp. 
Universal Elastic Corp. 
V&D Machine Embroidery 
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Pirm No. of Plants 


Van Raalte 
Veaumont Specialty 
Vogue Bridals 

W. R. Fromm Corp. 
Warner Brothers 


Wear Rite Brassiere Mfg. Co., 
Inc. 


Wilker Brothers 

William Gluckin 

Wolfe & Victor Novelties 
Wonderknit Corp. (Bluemont) 
York Glove Mills 

Youthcraft Creations 


Tobacco Manufacturers 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 
Blackstone Cigar 


% Consolidated Cigar Corp. 


D.W.G. Cigar Corp. 
General Cigar Co., Inc. 
Hartman Tobacco Co. of P.R. 


Miscellaneous 
Allan Mfg. Co. 


% American Hardware 


Booth Leasing Corp. 
Brumberger Co., Inc. 


% Brunswick Corp. 


D. Arnold Assoc. 

Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 

DeLuxe Reading Corp. 

Dirilyte Co. of America 

Drackett Company 

Elmer Handicaps, Inc. 

Empire Brush Corp. 

Evans Rule Co. 

Fidalgo Sales Co. 

H. Goodman & Sons, Inc. 

Hayman & Lindberg 

Henry Gonzales 

Huisman Brothers 

Ideal Mfg. Co., Inc. 

International Swimming Pool 
Corp. 

J. DeBeer & Sons 

Joseph Markowitz, Inc. 

L.M.D. Jewelry Mfg. Co. 

Lazare-Kaplan & Sons 

Linochine Products Corp. 

Margolis Setting Corp. 

Monogram Precision 
Instruments 

Perrygraph Corp. 

Playmaster, Inc. 


* Philadelphia & Reading Corp. 


Robert Berwald & Assoc. 
Royal Bead Novelty Co., Inc. 
Sani-Smoke, Inc. 

Scandia Silver Co. 

Scolding Locks Corp. 

Sobel Brothers, Inc. 

Solo Products Corp. 

Tober Baseball Mfg. Co. 
Valencia Jewelry, Inc. 


* Wilson 
Winsted Steel Balls Sales Corp. 
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Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


Dept. CB 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10019 


Please send us a free copy of your 16-page, illustrated report on 
productivity, profits and special incentives for industry in the 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
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AFTER TAHITI, WHAT? 


BY DENIS WARNER 


After Tahiti, what? In all the 
twelve million square miles of Poly- 
nesia, Micronesia, and Melanesia, 
there is nothing with quite the sen- 
sual appeal that Tahiti used to have 
before the foreign legion came to 
Papeete. But for peace and tran- 
quillity, the chance to laze in tropical 
warmth and comfort in surroundings 
that make Tahiti’s scenery seem al- 
most second-rate, the Isle of Pines, a 
French colonial speck of coral and 
ironstone thirty miles southeast of 
New Caledonia and nine hundred 
miles east of Australia, comes close. 

The Isle of Pines is not proof, of 
course, against the intrusions of 
Hollywood, or even De Gaulle’s 
H-bomb, which have rubbed away 
Tahiti’s magic. But French colonial 
policy and nature have combined to 
guarantee that for the predictable fu- 
ture, tourists will come as privileged 
pilgrims to bask on its pure white 
coral sand and to swim in its blue 
and turquoise waters. No clamoring 
invasion will break the calm. The 
Inn of Capricorn, the island’s only 
hotel, has a monopoly and no room 
for seclusion-destroying expansion. 
Its seventeen, thatched Tahitian- 
style bungalows and central dining 
room, patio, and kitchen are spread 
out under the banyan trees on an 


isthmus so narrow that a well-hurled 
stone from the beach on one side 
would splash into the bay on the 
other. There is space for another 
six or eight bungalows on the bays 
on either side of the isthmus, but 
even when these are built, the inn will 
have accommodations for only fifty 
people. Apart from an area set aside 
as a farm for the inn, the rest of the 
island is a native reserve. And that, 
according to the French authorities 
in Nouméa, is the way it is going to 
stay. 

To those who seek organized 
pleasure, the Isle of Pines has nothing 
to offer. As a concession to the ener- 
getic, the inn has a tennis court 
tucked away. ‘There are also some 
underground grottoes filled with 
stalactites, which are certainly not 
worth crossing the Pacific, or even 
the island, to see; and a native vil- 
lage where the Melanesian islanders, 
descendants of the fiercest head- 
hunters and cannibals in the South 
Seas, dance with grass skirts over 
their Mother Hubbards and grubby 
shorts, a disciplined modesty that the 
missionaries, mercifully, never man- 
aged to impose on the Tahitians. 

With a singular lack of enthusi- 
asm, the inn provides its bus, one of 
three motor vehicles on the island, 
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for such tourist excursions. But in 
this, as in almost everything else, it is 
less a matter of pleasing the cus- 
tomers than of approving the mem- 
bers of a select club. The inn’s own 
boutique, run by Miss France circa 
1957, is the island’s only shop. ‘There 
are no golf courses or movies. Guests 
are expected to turn up when the 
bell rings for meals or go hungry. 
The lights go out at 11 P.M. 

Eager beavers loathe the island; 
beachcombers lucky enough to find 
it, and usually cheerfully ignorant of 
its history, never want to leave. 

Discovered by Captain James 
Cook on September 6, 1774, and 
named for the pines which grow tall 
and straight around its shores and on 
neighboring coral reefs, the Isle of 
Pines is about eleven miles long and 
nine miles wide. Later explorers and 
traders were tempted by the beauty 
of its bays and beaches but were for 
years repelled by the ferocity of its 
natives. It was not until the 1840s 
and the discovery of fragrant sandal- 
wood in its forests that white men 
began to converge on the island. 

Sandalwood in those days fetched 
a high price on the Canton market; 
its price in lives among those who 
felled the forests on the Isle of Pines 
was even higher. In 1842 one of the 
earliest of the sandalwood ships, the 
Star of Tahiti, dropped anchor in the 
Bay of Kuto, where the Inn of Capri- 
corn now stands. Offended by the 
white men, the native chief sent his 
men on board the brig on the pre- 
text of wanting to sharpen their 
axes. At a favorable moment, the 
natives felled the brig’s captain with 
a blow between the eyes and subse- 
quently killed, cooked, and ate 
seventeen members of the crew. 
Four years later the crew of the brig 
Catherine, out of Sydney, suffered a 
similar fate. 

Such a challenge brought an im- 
mediate response from European 
missionaries, who were now at the 
peak of their crusading zeal in the 
South Seas. A French Roman 
Catholic mission set up a post in 
1848, and by 1853 all of the islanders 
were said to have been converted. 

British and French naval ships ar- 
rived simultaneously at the island to 
claim it. The British protested inno- 
cently that theirs was a scientific ex- 
pedition, while the French explained 
that they were there to revictual any 
missionaries who had not been eaten. 

With the help of the missionaries, 
the French won the day. Having 





All work and no Paris? 





Going to Europe on 
business but leaving 
Paris to the tourists? 
You must be mad. 

At yourself. 

You’ll be missing out 
on the world’s most- 
wanted city: a marvel- 
ous place to sit, walk, 
shop, relive historyand 
reward yourself for all that hard work. 

Paris is easy to get to. Air France has 36 con- 
venient weekly jet flights from NewYork, 
Washington, D.C., Chicago, Los si 
Angeles and Montreal, 
all nonstop or 
direct. 


Because Paris is compact, you can see and 
do a lot within a short period. Air France’s 
Minitour, for example, shows you many of 
the high spots in less than three hours. 

Or you can set out on your own. 
















You can be calmed by a tranquil boat ride 
on the Seine. 


Notre Dame and the Eiffel Tower. 
You can be guaranteed a delicious 
dinner and a vintage wine in any 

















If you can’t bring the wife 
and kids, you can at least 
console them with gifts 
from some of the most 
fabulous stores in the 
world. (The tax-free 
prices at Orly make even 
luxury items big bar- 
gains.) 

And you can always ease 
back into your role as a 
businessman at one 
of the numerous trade 
shows to be held in 


You can be awed by majestic, tree-lined bou- 
levards or charmed by narrow cobble streets. 


You can be inspired by the Arc de Triomphe, 


of 6,000 fine restaurants. 





AIR FRANCE 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 


Paris this fall. (Air France offers a 
_complete guide to trade shows, fairs, 
s sports events, etc., around 
the world. Titled ‘“‘World 
Directory of Inter- 
national Events; 

it’s free for the 
asking at any 
of our offices.) 
You needn’t worry 
about connections 
elsewhere, either. 
From Paris, Air 
France’s vast jet net- 
work puts virtually 
every principal city in the world at your finger- 
tips. In Europe alone, we have 97 weekly jets 
to England, 63 to Germany, 45 to Italy, 42 
to Switzerland, 42 to Nice, 30 to Spain and 
15 to Greece. 
Nobody knows Paris like Air France. And no- 
body knows Air France like your Travel Agent. 
See him about reservations and itinerary 
planning. 
Come home with us to Paris. 
















Are you still 
looking for the 
perfect dry 
martini? 
Instead of 
switching gins 
trya drier 
vermouth 
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hoisted the French flag above his 
house, the native chief, accompanied 
by his small granddaughter, called 
on the British aboard their ship in 
Kuto Bay. The British dined the 
chief at the captain’s table and 
pressed him to accept their presents. 
All went well until they presented 
him with the Union Jack and learned 
to their dismay that he had already 
accepted the tricolor. 

_ For many years, Catholicism and 
cannibalism continued to flourish 
together. A trader who made the 
journey to the island from Nouméa 
by native canoe in 1859 discovered 
‘that the well-wrapped cargo which 
accompanied him consisted of three 
bodies, a present for the chief. Peri- 
odically, the islanders set off in the 
war canoes to raid the Loyalty Is- 
lands, east of New Caledonia, where 
they plundered the villages and 
killed and ate their foes. 

In 1872 the guillotine put an end 
to this double standard of Christian 
piety at home and cannibal lust 
abroad. It also turned the Isle of 
| Pines into the hellhole of the Pacific. 
On March 23, 1872, the French gov- 
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pulling 


stakes 


Need to buy a house in another 
city? How to go about it? Where 
to look? What to look for? When 
to find time? So many road- 
blocks. Everything strange. 
Seems bewildering, doesn’t it? 
Actually, its not. The answers 
are right at your elbow — as near 
as your telephone. Call Homer- 
ica. We have representatives in 
300 cities, 2500 suburbs. Soon 
you'll see the best house for your 
money, exactly where you'd 
want it. We screen desirable 
houses, act as your deputy, safe- 
guard your interest, and there’s 
no charge to you. 


Sto 
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ICA 


INC. 


New York: 200 Park Avenue, 661-3111 


Chicago: Marina City, 6023 East Tower, 527-3111 
ll 


Los Angeles: 3460 Wilshire Blvd., 387-31 


of deportation, and seven months 
later the frigate Danae dropped an- 
chor in Kuto with the first group of 
political prisoners from the Paris 
Commune. Soon there were 3400 
of these unfortunates on the island, 
along with Arab rebels from Algeria 
and several hundred New Cale- 
donian natives who had been hunted 
and starved into submission after 
massacring and mutilating two hun- 
dred white colonialists. 

| From the Kuto anchorage, the 
chain gangs hacked a road through 
the jungle and built the prisons in 
which they were to rot and often to 
die. They tapped the clear, cool 
‘springs in the hills and created a 
first-class system of waterworks that 
‘to this day provides the Inn of 
Capricorn and the native villages 
with fresh water. 

The world first heard of this new 
'Devil’s Island in March, 1874, when 
_a British vessel, bearing the splendid 
‘name Peace, Comfort, Ease, called at 
Kuto. Henri Rochefort, a writer, 
and five friends bribed their way 
aboard with 10,000 francs and es- 
caped to Sydney. ‘Their escape 
brought sharp official reprisals; but 
the guillotine only quickened the 
desire to be free among the lawyers, 
artists, doctors, writers, and other 
political prisoners who considered 
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themselves the victims of vile injus- 
tice. Just a year after Henri Roche- 
fort and his friends escaped, a doctor 
named Rastoul and eighteen com- 
panions reached Australia in a boat 
they had made themselves. ‘They in 
turn were followed by waves of other 
political prisoners and habitual crim- 
inals, who were then being shipped 
to New Caledonia and the Isle of 
Pines by the thousands. 

After deportation to the Isle of 
Pines ceased in 1898, the jails and 
other installations were demolished 
and sold for building material in 
Nouméa. The jungle claimed what 
was left. Since so many Frenchmen 
in New Caledonia are direct de- 
scendants of prisoners from the Isle 
of Pines, memories of these days are 
painful, and research is not encour- 
aged. Just pottering about on the 
Isle of Pines brings its own rewards, 
however. ‘The convict-built road 
leading from the inn at Kuto to the 
plateau at the center of the island is 
still in good shape, and something 
remains of each of the five prison 
communes that were once built along 
it at intervals of two kilometers. In 
one are the ruins of the old chapel. 
At another you may push away the 
vines and creepers and crouch in 
the condemned cells, or climb the 
steps of the guillotine. 

The central plateau offers the 
enigma of a much more remote 
civilization. Scattered across it are 
pyramid-shaped mounds of dirt each 
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about four feet high. Inside them 
are solid inverted pyramids made of 
a concretelike mixture of coral and 
seashells. Archaeologists have es- 
tablished that these tumuli are at 
least 4000 years old. They were 
made, it is clear, by skilled artisans, 
but for what function no one can say. 
They were not burial places. They 
appear to have had neither utili- 
tarian purpose nor even religious 
significance, since they are hap- 


hazardly placed and cannot be 
identified with any phases of the 
moon. As with the orderly rows of 
ironstone boulders that one comes 
across in the jungle, all of them 
weighing hundreds of pounds, they 
remain a mystery in which no one on 
the Isle of Pines is even remotely 
interested. 

But it is enough just to be there. 
The sand at Kuto Bay has the color 
and texture of flour. It sweeps for 
half a mile past the inn to a rocky 
eminence, where sea eagles build 
their nests and wild white goats 
graze. Perhaps it is the contrast that 
is so breathtaking, the pure white of 
the sand and the true turquoise of 
the sea. In all things, nature has 
exaggerated its colors. ‘There are 
butterflies and fish of a dazzling blue. 
The greens of the forest are brighter 
than they are anywhere else, the 
balsam flowers a deeper blue, while 
the bougainvillaea flourish in reds, 
tangerines, purples, and pinks. 

Here the sea only ripples on the 
beach, warm enough to be inviting 
and cool enough to be refreshing. 
Every headland promises a new 
beach, and even to the indolent there 
is a temptation to wander on. Here 
and there a dugout canoe dragged 
high from the water is a reminder of 
the island’s population of eight hun- 
dred natives, but the footprints on 
the beach are yours alone. Disrobe 
and plunge into the sea if you wish, 
for the wheeling gulls are your only 
company. 

The jungle walks are free of snakes 
and savage animals. But blue- and 
black-banded sea snakes proliferate 
in the coral rocks. ‘They shun the 
open beaches, but the sunny and 
secluded nook that seems made for 
sunbathing is just the place the 
snakes like to play. ‘Though the 
locals treat them with contempt and 
insist that their mouths are too small 
to bite, their innocence and incapac- 
ity are better unproven. 

They are much less worth a risk 
than the seashells, the lustrous cow- 
ries with their polished enamel sur- 
faces and rich color patterns, and the 
equally exquisite cone shells. Most 
are harmless, but a few, notably the 
conus geographus and the marble cone, 
with its black and white triangular- 
shaped spaces, are more deadly than 
any snake. 

The expert on these matters is 
Aime Bourgoin, a twenty-eight-year- 
old former commercial traveler from 
Cannes, who runs a launch, the 


Yanick, and is the Isle of Pines’s 
underwater guide. With his spear 
gun, he hunts the dangerous moray 
eel among the mushroom-shaped 
coral bunkers of remote reefs, and 





chases sharks for fun. He respects 
the eel and despises the shark. Once 
when we were shell hunting together 
in twelve feet of water, he pointed 
cheerfully as a nine-foot shark cruised 
slowly past. ‘The sharks have so 
much to eat, he says, that they can- 





Are you in a 
filet mignon, 
lobster thermidor, 
Chateaubriand, 
roast pheasant 
rut? 


not be bothered tussling with any-| Wakefield’s offers you a way out— 
thing as big as a man. Even so, it is| with Giant Alaska King Crab. This 


reassuring that they are rarely, if 
ever, seen inside the reef or in the 
bays of the main island. 

On another occasion, when my 
wife and I and a French couple from 
Tahiti were cruising with Aime at 
the northern end of the island, he 
spotted an immense turtle. Carrying 
only a float and a long nylon line, he 
dived on top of it and for half an 
hour battled with the three-hundred- 
pound snapping-jawed creature, fi- 
nally bringing it in triumph to the | 
side of the boat. We lugged it 
aboard and carried it home in the 
dusk to be exchanged for bananas 
and papaya in the native village. 

Night comes swiftly and calls for 
a jacket or sweater. The martinis 
are dry and generous. A bottle of 
Beaujolais costs just under $3, and 
vintage French wines and cham- 
pagnes are about twice that price. 
Meals are more than adequate but 
less French than the advertisements | 
claim. All in all, including meals 
and the flying foxes and bats that 
squeak in the thatch, the tariff runs 





from $8.50 a day. MHigher-priced 
bungalows are literally almost on 
the beach; they also have more com- 
fortable beds. Round-trip fare from 
the West Coast by Pan American or 
Qantas to Fiji, then by Air France 
to Nouméa, and Transpac (daily 
flight) to the Isle of Pines is $1228.80 
first class or $888.30 tourist. 
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denizen of cold Alaskan waters 
comes to you in king sized chunks 
of sweet and tender meat, or as crab 
legs in the shell, either split or whole. 
The flavor of King Crab is delicious— 
as fresh as the icy Arctic waters where 
Wakefield catches and freezes it. 

Wakefield’s Alaska King Crab is 
obliging, too—a pleasure to prepare. 
You can serve it just as it comes 
from the package with your favorite 
Sauce, or you can quickly turn it into 
unique seafood casseroles and cock- 
tails, impressive main dishes, or 
after-the-show snacks, using your 
own recipe or one of ours. 

So any time you want a delicious 
change of fare, think Wakefield’s. 
The King that’s fit for a feast. 

Recipes are on every Wakefield 
package. And you can have our 10 
Food Editor recipes free just by writing 
WAKEFIELD’S, Dept..A-1, Box 577, 
Mount Vernon, New York. 
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STEINBERG’S PROGRAMMING 


By HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


That Giuseppe Verdi wrote one 
string quartet to go along with his 
twenty-six operas is a fact well at- 
tested by musical historians. Unfor- 
tunately, it is a fact infrequently 
demonstrated in performance. Ver- 
di’s Quartet in E Minor seldom at- 
tracts the attention of chamber music 
ensembles, and for many years it has 
been absent from the record cata- 
logues. 
© William Steinberg, the conductor 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra, feels a sense of missionary zeal 
toward the Verdi quartet, and he has 
transcribed it for string orchestra. 
Even more important, he has per- 
suaded Command Records, a label 
not notably given to experimentation 
in the classical field, to permit him to 
record it. 

The Verdi quartet, as it emerges 
in Steinberg’s full-bodied treatment, 
is a work well worth attention. Ad- 
mittedly, if Verdi weren’t the world’s 
most famous composer of Italian 
opera, it would be completely for- 
gotten. But it remains music of 
cheerful mien and melodic charm, a 
kind of romantic serenade concocted 
from breezy Italian tunes and spar- 
kling, graceful rhythms. Verdi's 
quartet is anything but a student 
work; he was sixty when he wrote it, 


to pass the time (so he said himself) 
while a new production of Aida was 
being prepared at Naples. Some 
listeners have professed to hear 
echoes of Aida in the quartet; others 
a foretaste of Falstaff. 

In any event, Verdi didn’t com- 
pose the quartet for academicians 
(any more than he composed his 
operas for them), and not all the 
rules and regulations of string- 
quartet writing are observed to the 
letter. ‘The slow movement isn’t 
very slow, for example, and the third 
movement exists mostly for the sake 
of a lilting melody inserted in the 
middle of it. But its expansive mood, 
its romantic themes, its swift fugal 
passages that seem to wink at the lis- 
tener as they go by make the Verdi 
quartet a thoroughly friendly and 
refreshing work. Also, it might be 
noted in passing, it lends itself ad- 
mirably to the harmless musical sport 
of “Guess who?” In a spirit of scien- 
tific experimentation, this reviewer 
played the Verdi quartet for half a 
dozen reasonably knowledgeable lis- 
teners, none of whom suspected its 
authorship. Brahms, ‘Tchaikovsky, 
and Dvorak were among the com- 
posers suggested, which gives some 
idea of the range, as well as the at- 
tractiveness, of this music. 
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In addition to casting a pleasant 
sidelight on Giuseppe Verdi, this 
recording of the Quartet in E Minor 
tells a good deal about William 
Steinberg, whose musical tastes, as 
reflected in his program-making, are 
sometimes the delight and sometimes 
Stein- 
berg, who is now sixty-four, has over 
the last ten years brought the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony to a level where it 


the Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, New York, and Philadel- 
phia (the order, be it noted, is alpha- 
betical). Steinberg has just taken 
the Pittsburgh Symphony on an 
eleven-week European and Middle 
Eastern tour on behalf of the State 
Department, including stops at 
Frankfurt (where he was conducting 


fopera when the Nazis drove him 


from Germany in the 1930s) and 
Edinburgh (where he and his or- 
chestra were the final attractions of 
this year’s festival). 

This fall Steinberg is widening his 
activities in the United States, too. 
Leonard Bernstein, the musical di- 
rector of the New York Philhar- 
monic, is taking a sabbatical from his 
post to concentrate upon a new 
Broadway musical he is writing. Of 
the four conductors who will replace 
him, Steinberg has been accorded 
the lion’s share of the season, with 
twelve weeks. He will also make his 
debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, directing three operas, Ver- 
dis Aida, Wagner’s Die Walküre, 
and Samuel Barber’s Vanessa. It is 
an ambitious year, but quite in keep- 
ing with the active life led by Stein- 
berg, whose career has included the 
founding, with Bronislaw Hauber- 
mann, of the Palestine Symphony 
Orchestra; the associate conductor- 
ship of the NBC Symphony Orches- 
tra with Arturo Toscanini; and a 
seven-year stay in Buffalo, New 
York, where he raised the feeble local 
Philharmonic to the status of a 
strong and respected orchestra of the 
second rank. 

Wherever he may perform, Stein- 
berg has no intention of altering his 
penchant for playing the kind of 
music he thinks ought to be played. 
A stocky, sturdily built man who 
likes to smoke a pipe, he talks freely 
about his ‘‘suicide”’ or “‘crazy”’ pro- 
grams. 

“Its my mishugos,” he says, using 
the Yiddish slang for craziness, or 
eccentricity. “ʻI don’t want to go 
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Radio. And then Zenith wraps it all up in a fine-furniture stereo cabinet CE to bring 
you the world’s finest home stereo instrument. See and hear all the new 1965 Zenith quality 
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one priced just right 


along my whole life with Brahms 
and Tchaikovsky symphonies. So I 
deviate sometimes from the average 
bourgeois program. I play the Man- 
fred of Tchaikovsky, the Lelio of 
Berlioz, the Mahler Six and Seven. 
Who plays the Elgar Symphony No. 
2 nowadays? Ido. This season I am 
giving a Bruckner cycle with the 
New York Philharmonic. In Pitts- 
burgh I made a program of a Vi- 
valdi bassoon concerto, the Verdi 
quartet in the string orchestra ver- 
sion, and the Mahler First Sym- 
phony. We give fifteen or sixteen 
contemporary works a season in 
Pittsburgh; I have a conviction that 
a conductor must show uncommon 
works to an audience. I find that the 
smaller cities are often more progres- 
sive and receptive than the large 
ones like New York. They know the 
difference in Buffalo.” 

Ironically, Steinberg seldom has 
an opportunity to record the kind of 
music he likes to propagate. His 
previous recording affiliations, for 
Capitol and Everest, have taken 
“him, Ost part, down famil- 
iar paths. And his three years with 
Command have been largely a 
‘round of Beethoven, Brahms, and 
Tchaikovsky. His debut on the 
Command label three years ago, in 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in D, 
created a sensation by reason of its 
‘superb sound and its forceful musi- 
cianship, but it led not to Bruckner 
and Elgar, but to further record- 
ings of Brahms. 

Even within the limits of standard 
repertory, Steinberg is managing to 
leave an individualistic imprint on 
the LP catalogue. He is on the 
way to joining the select list of 
conductors (Ansermet, Klemperer, 
'Krips, Scherchen, ‘Toscanini, von 
Karajan, Walter, Weingartner) who 
have recorded the nine Beethoven 
symphonies. Command has already 
released Steinberg’s pertormances of 
Nos. 3, 4, and 7, and to these it now 
adds Nos. 1 and 2, coupled on a 
single record. Steinberg brings to 
Beethoven’s First and Second a crisp 
and direct approach; his tempos are 
brisk, with no lingering or languish- 
ing. Other recordings of these 
symphonies (Bruno Walter’s, for 
instance) generate more warmth, but 
Steinberg’s have as much vigor and 
polish as anyone else’s. And the 
stereo sound — always a Command 
hallmark — is spacious and crystal 
clear. j 

Steinberg tends to regard musical 










interpretations, his own no less than 
others, as subject to change. Re- 
cordings he has made in the past, he 
says, undergo re-evaluation in his 
own mind. ‘‘Years ago,” he said, 
“I made a recording of the Mozart 
Jupiter. Afterwards, I had qualms 
about it. I almost felt as if I no 
longer wanted to stand behind it. 
Then in later years I heard it again, 
and now it seemed right. I am con- 
stantly reconsidering music. To fix 
an interpretation loses its value. As 
I conduct, I am always in a fluctuat- 
ing state — not, I hope, petrified.” 

As a technician, or “stickman,’”? 
to use the musicians’ term, Steinberg 
is economical of motion and firm of 
purpose. “I try to disappear as a 
person behind a screen of music. 
I am no jack-in-the-box,” he says. 

Steinberg is reluctant to express 
preferences among composers, re- 
marking that as a conductor he 
cannot afford to play favorites. 
Nevertheless, he acknowledges a par- 
tiality toward Mahler and Bruckner, 
those discursive twins of post-Ro- 
manticism. With both Bruno Walter 
and Dimitri Mitropoulos gone, Stein- 
berg believes that he is as well 
equipped as any living conductor 
to carry on the Mahler-Bruckner 
heritage. Nor is he discouraged 
by the thought that American con- 
cert audiences do not respond to 
Bruckner’s rambling scores as eager- 
ly as Middle-European listeners. 
Symphonic programs, Steinberg 
holds, should be made up not only 
of music that audiences like but of 
music they ought to like. 

Nevertheless, Steinberg tends to 
be philosophical about a recording 
schedule that leans heavily toward 
the surefire and the commercial. 
‘Records must sell,” he says. ‘“‘Of 
course I would like to record non- 
commercial works. But whatever we 
record, we give all our energies and 
abilities. I tell my orchestra at the 
recording session: ‘This recording 
must be good; it will be fixed for all 
eternity. How long is eternity? 
Until the next time.” 

Enoch Light, the former popu- 
lar bandleader who established the 
Command label as a purveyor of 
Persuasive Percussion and similar pops 
records and later developed a classi- 
cal line built mostly about Steinberg 
and the Pittsburgh, cheerfully ac- 
knowledges that he intends to stick 
to the tried and true in future re- 
leases. 

All the same, he readily accepted 
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Steinberg’s suggestion that the Verdi 
quartet be recorded. ‘‘We found 
there was no other version in the cat- 
alogue,” said Light, ‘‘and Steinberg 
wanted very much to do it. So we 
went ahead. I try things that I 
think are good.” However, Light 
did hedge his bet slightly, for, cou- 
pled with the Verdi quartet, which 
is receiving its lone LP recording, is 
the Tchaikovsky Nutcracker Suite, 
which is receiving its thirtieth. 


Record Reviews 
er Rie SRLS TRUSTS | 


Bach: Suites No. 3 in C and 4 in E-flat 
for Unaccompanied Cello 

Pierre Fournier, cellist; Deutsche Gram- 
mophon Archive ARC-73187 (stereo) 
and 3187 

Pierre Fournier is the most elegant 
of cellists, and the smoothness and 
sureness of his technique were never 
displayed better than in these two 
Bach suites, which are, despite their 
difficulties, unmarred by grunts, 
scrapes, wheezes, and other manifes- 
tations of the cellist’s trade. But 
there are other qualities to commend 
this record, too — most notably, a 
serenity of spirit which well befits 
these remarkable compositions for a 
solitary instrument. Fournier can 
make his cello dance through a 
gigue or a bourrée; he can spin out 
a single strand of melody or match 
Bach’s most complicated rhythmic 
demands. And in so doing, he re- 
veals not only the performer’s craft 
but also the composer’s art. 


Bizet: Carmen 

Herbert von Karajan conducting Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra and State Opera 
Chorus, with Leontyne Price and Mi- 
rella Freni, sopranos; Franco Corelli, 
tenor; Robert Merrill, baritone; Frank 
Schooten, bass; and others; RCA Victor 
LDS-6164 (stereo) and LD-6164: three 
records 

Although Carmen today is univer- 
sally regarded as the supreme French 
opera, its first performance in Paris 
in 1874 was a failure, and it was not 
until it was staged in Vienna the 
next year, with added recitatives by 
Bizet’s friend Ernest Guiraud, that 
it began to conquer the world. So a 
Viennese recording, with such mod- 
ern refinements as an American 
soprano in the leading role, has at 
least historical justification. This 
recording is Viennese Carmen at its 
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best, with von Karajan directing a 
meticulously played and cogently 
sung production, with Miss Price 
(who has never sung the part on the 
stage) giving a carefully planned 
and thoroughly prepared portrayal 
of Carmen, with Mr. Corelli con- 
tributing a fine tenor gleam and 
some unexpected sensitivity to the 
role of Don José, and with Mr. 
Merrill his robustly sonorous self as 
Escamillo. It is probably as stellar 
a Carmen as can be produced any- 
where in the world, and quite the 
solidest version in stereo. Et pour- 
tant — as Carmen herself might say 
— something is lacking. Aside from 
the gingerliness with which the prin- 
cipals approach the language, aside 
from the inability of the Viennese 
choristers to create the illusion of 
southern Spain, or, for that matter, 
northern France, there is a certain 
methodical weightiness that deprives 
the work of much of its surge and 
vigor, especially in the first two acts. 
It shows almost immediately in the 
Cigarette Chorus, which is languor- 
ous almost to the point of parody, 
and in the ‘‘Habanera’’ itself, whose 
measures are made to seem porten- 
tous rather than seductive. A mea- 
sure of French flavor is provided by 
a bevy of Paris Opéra singers, en- 
gaged for lesser roles such as Zuniga, 
Morales, Frasquita, and Mercédès; 
and the lovely, if Italian-accented, 
Micaela of Mirella Freni is a plea- 
sure to hear. Vienna could not offer 
a more conscientious Carmen. But it 
does not exhaust the opera’s pos- 
sibilities. 





Mozart: Complete Wind Music 

London Wind Soloists directed by Jack 
Brymer; London CS-6346/50 (stereo) 
and CM-9346/50: five records 

These five records, available singly 
or as a set, demonstrate Mozart’s 
ability to write astonishingly beauti- 
ful music for the most unlikely com- 
binations of instruments. ‘The ante- 
cedents of these works were the 
‘‘table-music’’? with which noblemen 
were wont to be entertained at din- 
ner, and the serenades that were 
played out of doors in the eight- 
eenth century. But Mozart, with 
his never-failing resourcefulness and 
his superb skill in tone color, touched 
even these trifles with genius. ‘Three 
of the pieces on these records are 
masterpieces: the Serenade in B-flat 
for Thirteen Wind Instruments, K. 
361; the Serenade in E-flat, K. 375, 
for two oboes, two clarinets, two 
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Venice, 1642. Claudio Monteverdi writes L’Incoronazione di Poppea 
—an opera that focuses attention on characterizations, rather than 
situations — and the first modern grand opera is born. 

Now, Angel brings you the premiere recording of the Glyndebourne 
performance of this masterpiece. Called “an operatic revelation” by 
Thomas Heinitz of the Saturday Review, this long-awaited album 
features a distinguished cast, the Glyndebourne Festival Chorus, and 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by John Pritchard. 

And Angel brings you 7 other new albums featuring music and 
performances that reflect Monteverdi’s influence on modern opera. 
The Christmas Oratorio, by Heinrich Schütz, a student of Monte- 
verdi, and the man who introduced personal expression in vocal music 
to Germany. Performed by Edith Mathis, and the Windsbach Boys’ 
Choir conducted by Hans Thamm. Operatic Arias and Songs, sung 
by Luisa Tetrazzini, the legendary star of “The Golden Age of Colora- 
turas.” (A Great Recordings of the Century album, in mono only.) 
The Four Overtures for “Fidelio,” from the one priceless gift 
given to opera by Ludwig van Beethoven. Performed by the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Otto Klemperer. Highlights from 
“Samson and Delilah,” by Camille Saint-Saëns, brought “sumptuous 
color and evocative dramatic power” (High Fidelity Magazine) to 
this biblical tale. Performed by Rita Gorr and Jon Vickers, with 
the Paris Opera Orchestra, conducted by Georges Prêtre. Franco 
Corelli Sings Great Religious Songs and Arias. “The greatest 
tenor now...in Italian opera” (New York Post) in stunning per- 
formances of 12 beloved songs. Maria Callas Sings Verdi Arias. 
The world’s most famous soprano sings arias by the master of Italian 
opera. Verdi Requiem. “The finest... realization of 
Verdi’s blazing masterpiece.” (Saturday Review) Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf, Christa Ludwig, Nicolai Gedda, and 
Nicolai Ghiaurov, with the Philharmonia Chorus and 
Orchestra, cenducted by Carlo Maria Giulini. 








WRITE IT 
AND 
SELL IT 


by Allen Marple 
$3.95 





An unusual “how-to” book which explains with 
wit and wisdom how to select a literary agent, 
how to treat editors, how to sell manuscripts, ete. 
Mr. Marple, a former New York literary agent 
and editor, discusses agents, slanting, taboos, 
plotting, and the pathways and processes of 
writing for publication. 
*, . + full of sound advice, cheerfully put ... 
Mr. “Marple’s advice is candid, commercial, and 
digestible.” Ralph Thompson, 
Book-of-the Month Club NEWS, 
. Ít is the most realistic book on writing I have 
. Best of all. it is stimulating.” 
Margaret Culkin Banning 
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. other recent books for writers .. 
THE WRITER'S HANDBOOK 


ed. by A. S. Burack $6.95 
BREAKING INTO PRINT 

by Edward Weeks $3.95 
CREATING FICTION FROM EXPERIENCE 

by Peggy Simson Curry $4.00 


MODERN FICTION TECHNIQUES 

by F. A. Rockwell $5.00 
WRITING AND SELLING MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

by Omer Henry 5.00 
HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 


by Edward S. Fox $3.95 
WRITING POETRY 

by John Holmes $5.00 
L FOR PLEASURE 
AND PROFIT 

by Marian Gavin $3.95 
DICTIONARY OF FICTIONAL CHARACTERS 

comp. by William Freeman $6.00 


At your bookstore, or direct 
postpaid from 


THE WRITER, Inc., Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 





This Superb Recording 
of BAROQUE MUSIC 


is yours for ONLY °1% 





SEND NO MONEY NOW 


GEORG PHILIPP TELEMANN (1681-1767) 
Concerto for Trumpet and Orchestra in D-Major 
Concerto for Flute and Orchestra in D-Major 
Concerto for Oboe and Orchestra in E-Minor 
Concerto for Viola and Orchestra in G-Major 


The Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra of Munich 
Kurt REDEL, Conductor 


Winner of the Grand Prix du Disque 
of France 


MHS 518 —Available in MONO or 
STEREO, please specify 
The Musical Heritage Society issues 
about 30 recordings each year of 17th 
| and 18th Century music. All recordings 
| are only $2.50 each plus a small shipping 
| charge. Complete details about our So- 
ciety and its endeavors will be sent to 

you along with the trial record. 


i THE MUSICAL HERITAGE SOCIETY, INC. i 
$ Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 10019 ! 
i Please send me the 12” Long Playing Record A 
+ MHS 518. Within ten days after receipt I'll re- à 
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+ Obligation on my part otherwise. ‘ 
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and two horns; and the 
Serenade in C Minor, K. 388, for 
the same eight instruments. But the 
lesser pieces are a delight to hear too, 
with their perky oboes and bouncy 
horns, and general air of high spirits 
alternating with gentle melancholy. 
All five of the records are highly rec- 
ommendable, but if a choice of one 
must be made, it might well be Vol- 
ume 3, which contains two cheerful 
divertimentos and the great Sere- 
nade in C Minor, one of the most 
emotionally charged pieces Mozart 
ever wrote. He later arranged it as 
a string quintet, but it has more 
power and color in its original wind 
version. Performances by the Lon- 
don Wind Soloists are excellent 
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African Concert 

Les Troubadours du Rot Baudouin; 
Philips PCC-614 (stereo) and PCC-214 
Les Troubadours du Roi Baudouin 
are a troupe of young Congolese 
singers and percussionists who have 
been trained musically by Francis- 
can priests. Fortunately, they have 
been encouraged to perform African 
rather than European music, al- 
though some Western touches are 
inevitable. In this collection, sung 
in Swahili and other native tongues, 
they sing of such diverse matters as 
the plumage of birds, the joys of 
childhood games, the menace of 
crocodiles, and the sound of the 
railroad locomotives that have in- 
vaded their continent. Their open- 
ing song, ‘Ah Ibada,” is a hymn in 
praise of Ugandan martyrs that com- 
bines a captivating lilt in the me- 
lodic line with an exciting percus- 
sive rhythm. ‘The songs that follow 
never quite attain this level again, 
but most have a freshness and exu- 
berance of their own. The record 
album gives texts and translations of 
the songs and is attractively illus- 
trated with woodcuts. 


Dust Bowl Ballads 

Woody Guthrie, folk singer, with guitar 
accompaniment; RCA Victor LPV-502 
Woody Guthrie, the granddaddy of 
the American song of protest, made 
these recordings in 1940, when mem- 
ories of the Oklahoma dust bowl 
were still vivid and John Steinbeck’s 
The Grapes of Wrath was still in vogue. 
Re-released now in the new Victor 
Vintage Series, they still produce a 
powerful effect. In blues and ballad 
rhythms they tell of dust, dust, dust, 
as evidenced in their titles: ‘‘The 
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Great Dust Storm,” “Dust Cain’t 
Kill Me,” “Dust Pneumonia Blues,” 
“Dust Bowl Refugee,” and the ulti- 
mate, “Dusty Old Dust.” Among 
the most fascinating and poetic are 
two songs called “Tom Joad,” about 
the hero of The Grapes of Wrath, and 
written, according to Guthrie, ‘“‘be- 
cause the people back in Oklahoma 
haven’t got two bucks to buy the 
book, or even thirty-five cents to see 
the movie, but the song will get back 
to them and tell them what preacher 
Casy said.” ‘Their sense of mission, 
if anything, strengthens the musical 
impact of the songs, and Guthrie 
sings them in a straightforward style 
without a trace of whine or plaintive- 
ness. And there’s more than one 
touch of humor, as in the ballad of a 
girl who escaped from Oklahoma 
only to faint in a ‘Texas rainstorm. 
She had to be revived, so Woody 
sings, by having a bucket of dirt 
thrown in her face. 


Shakespeare: Hamlet 

John Gielgud, director, 
Burton, Hume Cronyn, Alfred Drake, 
Eileen Herlie, Linda Marsh, George 
Rose, George Voskovec, and others; Co- 
lumbia DOS-702 (stereo) and DOL-302: 


with Richard 


four records 


This is an “‘original cast’? Hamlet, 
the players being those of the 1964 
Broadway production starring Rich- 
ard Burton. And from Hamlet’s 
entrance to his death scene, it is Mr. 
Burton who dominates and shapes 
the play with his rich and expressive 
Welsh voice. Unfortunately, some 
of his pre-eminence is purely relative, 
for this is a mixed cast indeed, with 
a wry and dry Polonius (Hume 
Cronyn) side by side with a weak 
Ophelia (Linda Marsh), and a 
resonant and resolute Ghost (John 
Gielgud) matched with an uncon- 
vincing Claudius (Alfred Drake). 
Despite its four-record length, the 
play has been somewhat trimmed. 
Since Hamlet owes so much to Ham- 
let, there are many stirring moments 
in this production, notably several of 
the soliloquies and a powerful and 
moving graveyard scene. Mr. Bur- 
ton’s Hamlet is eminently worth 
preserving. But of the two other 
recorded complete Hamlets avail- 
able, that by the Shakespeare Re- 
cording Society offers a more con- 
sistent sense of dramatic unity, and 
that by the Marlowe Society for 
London a more consistent awareness 
of the shadings and subtleties of the 
English language. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Apa first movie I ever saw was a Pathé comedy 
shown on the open veranda of the Grenville Arms 
Hotel in Bay Head the summer of 1909. The film, 
which I believe was produced in France, followed 
the mishap of a bachelor who, having ripped his 
pants, thought to take to his bed until they could 
be repaired and returned to him. We watched 
him get into bed, a narrow cot that plainly ruled 
out sex. At this point enter the landlady to tell 
him he was wanted on the telephone (which was 
enough of a novelty to inspire that popular Colum- 
bia record ‘‘Cohen on the Telephone”). Having no 
trousers, our hero ingeniously wrapped about him 
the strip of linoleum from his bedroom floor. But 
in negotiating the stairs, he lost his balance and 
began to roll. Out the door and down the street he 
rolled, now only his head visible, as his linoleum 
tube swept over an applecart, then a couple on a 
tandem bicycle, raised havoc in the vegetable 
market, and went rolling on for fresh conquests 
with all Paris in pursuit. I think that at one point 
even the Eiffel Tower was threatened — perhaps 
that was what stopped him and led to his eventual 
exposure and arrest; but the whole farce in its 
jittery way was a miracle, and convulsively funny. 

It never occurred to us that those jumpy, faster- 
than-life productions lent themselves to comedy 
far better than to serious drama, but it certainly 
occurred to the producers, who hammed up every 
love scene or attempted seduction, so that it be- 
came not even melodrama but sheer farce. If 
there was ever any sex in the Keystone Kops and 
their well-wrapped bathing beauties, I never de- 
tected it, and even in The Perils of Pauline it was 
the tossing and torture Pearl White received and 
not any disclosure of her pulchritude that I looked 
for. This was all right with me, for I was at the 
stage where my parents’ embrace embarrassed me 
and where the meager love stories in Kipling 
seemed mawkish and better to be skipped. 

There must have been love interest in The Birth of 


The Peripatetic Reviewer BY EDWARD WEEKS 


a Nation — though it ran a poor second to the 
heroism — for I do remember the dashing charm 
of that fine Confederate officer, H. B. Warner 
(anyone present remember him in The Quaker 
Girl’), and the plaintiveness of Lillian Gish. Theda 
Bara must have made with her eyes and bosom, 
but in my photographic memory she seems as 
mysteriously encased in beads as a Turkish corner. 
Surely what we looked for in Mary Pickford was 
her undiluted, 30,000-calorie sweetness as she 
pled for our sympathy in Little Lord Fauntleroy; 
what we looked for in William S. Hart was the 
poker face, the hat cord under the chin, and 
horsemanship which for the first time exuded the 
real dust of the plains; just as what we looked for 
in Douglas Fairbanks were his incredible leaps, 
his swordsmanship, and the audacity of Three 
Musketeers rolled into one. Not till the tempo of 
the films had slowed down, not till the piano 
player with his bagful of parody tunes (‘‘Pony 
Boy, Pony Boy,” and here comes Bill Hart) had 
been eliminated, not till Pola Negri, Rudolph 
Valentino, and Clara Bow brought passion to the 
screen, did “It? become a box-office attraction, 
and in view of the overdosage since, I sometimes 
wish we could have continued in our innocent, 
one-dimensional world. 


THE GREAT CHARLIE 


In the days before movie actors were taught to 
speak, there was an unspoken subtlety in their 
performance, a suggestive subtlety and panto- 
mime in which Charlie Chaplin was without rival. 
Here is the way Chaplin would do it, told in his 
own words: “*. . . in the hotel lobby I felt I was 
an impostor posing as one of the guests, but in 
reality I was a tramp just wanting a little shelter. 
I entered and stumbled over the foot of a lady. 
I turned and raised my hat apologetically, then 
turned and stumbled over a cuspidor, then turned 
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and raised my hat to the cuspidor. Behind the 
camera they began to laugh.” This was the genius 
that made his Tramp endearing. 

MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY by CHARLES CHAPLIN (Si- 
mon and Schuster, $6.95) is the. most original, 
virile book about the theater that has been written 
in a long, long time. Chaplin’s parents were 
English vaudevillians who were both on the rocks 
before young Charlie was born. His father was a 
brooding man with dark eyes, addicted to the 
bottle; his mother a soubrette, dainty and attrac- 
tive, who in her good periods reminded him of a 
bouquet of flowers. At eighteen she had run off to 
Africa with a middle-aged man, and the result of 
this adventure before she returned to the stage 
was her older son, Sydney, Charlie’s senior by 
four years, whose loyalty and earnings were indis- 
pensable as their mother faded away into insanity. 

The penury and despair of Charlie’s boyhood 
are like flashes out of Dickens. Charlie was 
schooled not in the three R’s but in the theater. 
He made his first stage appearance at the age of 
five and a half in the Canteen at Aldershot, where 
he captivated the tough soldier audience when his 
mother had lost her voice. He lived for a time in 
a school for destitute children which makes 
Dotheboys Hall sound like Eton, and when he 
escaped from there, he worked as news vendor, 
toy-maker, printer, and glassblower, always with 
a hankering to get back on the stage. He joined a 
troupe of clog dancers, had a bit part with Marcel- 
ine, the famous clown, at the London Hippo- 
drome, and scored a precocious success before he 
was thirteen as Billy the pageboy in Sherlock 
Holmes. When he came to play the vaudeville 
circuits in America, he had all that the London 
stage could teach him; Charlie’s performances as a 
drunk caught the eye of Mack Sennett, who 
signed him up for three films a week at a salary of 
$150. Neither Mr. Sennett nor the curvacious 
Mabel Normand nor anyone connected with the 
Keystone Studio had a premonition of what they 
had let themselves in for. ‘‘We need some gags 
here,” Sennett said to Chaplin. ‘‘Put on a comedy 
make-up. Anything will do.” And on the way to 
the wardrobe Chaplin chose his destiny: baggy 
pants, big shoes, a cane, and a derby hat, the coat 
tight, the hat small, and the shoes large, every- 
thing a contradiction, and because Sennett had 
expected him to be older, he added a small mus- 
tache. So, the Tramp was born. 

Because his stuff was so outrageously different, 
the cutters kept throwing it out; this led to a 
showdown and a new contract in which Charlie 
was to write and direct all his own comedies and 
was to be given a twenty-five-dollar bonus for each 
picture. One picture called Twenty Minutes of Love 
he made in a single afternoon, and it was a con- 
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tinuous laugh; Dough and Dynamite took all of nine 
days and cost $1800, but because Charlie had ex- 
ceeded his budget of $1000 he was not paid his 
bonus for this one. 

Success when it comes is seldom as much fun to 
read about as the hard way up, as Moss Hart so 
well demonstrates in Act One, and too many stage 
memoirs degenerate into a tedious succession of 
triumphant first nights. But the second and 
prosperous half of Chaplin’s book is redeemed by 
the inside story of the big films like Shoulder Arms 
and The Gold Rush, the very mention of which stirs 
affection; by the daring with which he, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, D. W. Griffith, and 
William S. Hart formed United Artists; by his 
insatiable curiosity, and by his personal encoun- 
ters — here is how he took the world when his 
hardest days were behind him. I am assured that 
he wrote this book himself with help only in re- 
searching detail. His recall is both sharp and 
vivid. In only one particular is the prose stilted: 
it seems curious to me that when he writes about 
women who obviously meant so much to him, 
his descriptions are so cliché-ridden and devoid of 
individuality. 


NATURALIST AT LARGE 


Among the royal jewels of radio in its great 
day were Information Please, The Town Crier, 
Allen’s Alley, Town Meeting of the Air, and Jack 
Benny. It is hard to believe that there are now 
Ph.D.’s who never heard Information Please, who 
never gasped at the quick wit of Clifton Fadiman 
the Emcee or the surprising range of knowledge 
which JoHN KIERAN had within his grasp. How 
Mr. Kieran came to know so much about athlet- 
ics, natural history, American birds, the city of 
Manhattan, cement sewers, and belles lettres is 
now disclosed in a friendly autobiography, NOT 
UNDER OATH (Houghton Mifflin, $5.00). He was 
born in New York City, the son of a college presi- 
dent, but the best days of his impressionable years 
were spent on the old farm in Dutchess County, 
and there his appetite, his curiosity, his irrepressi- 
ble zest for every gleam and mood of nature were 
aroused. There he also learned to distinguish a 
Spitzenburg from a Baldwin in two bites. 

As with Charlie Chaplin, so with John Kieran 
it is the story of how he caught on that is most en- 
dearing. I like his nonpaying venture into the 
chicken business, when, led on by a succulent 
advertisement, he ordered a pen of Plymouth 
Rocks for breeding. When the undersized, 
scrawny chickens were delivered, John wrote a 
letter of complaint beginning: 

Dear Sirs: Received your consignment of lice. There 

were also some chickens in the box. . . 


Announcing a completely new 
translation of the Bible- 
for our Ecumenical Century 


THE ANCHOR 
BIBLE 


VERY cultured Western reader — Christian, 

Jew, agnostic, or atheist — knows that the 
Bible is the central book of his civilization. With- 
out a knowledge of its contents, many great works 
of art, literature, and philosophy lose much of 
their meaning. Because of this, many of us are 
frequently discouraged to find that there is a 
“communication barrier’ between Bible and 
reader. While we may cherish the beauty of famil- 
iar biblical passages, the sense of many crucial 
chapters is lost to us. We know how it sounds — 
but not what it says. 


Now, a completely new translation of the Bible 
is here — for all of us, regardless of religious be- 
liefs. It is the first Bible which concerns itself 
exclusively with what the Bible says and how it 
came to be written, rather than with sectarian 
interpretations. 


What is The Anchor Bible? 


The Anchor Bible is an important first answer 
to our modern ecumenical need for one Bible 
that will serve readers of all faiths. It will be 
published in 38 volumes on a regular basis of six 
volumes a year, and is scheduled for completion 
in 1970. Each volume contains one or more books 
of the Bible, and is complete in itself. 


The Anchor Bible is conceived and executed in a 
spirit of unprecedented interfaith cooperation. For 


when William Foxwell Albright and David Noel 


Freedman, the two distinguished : 
general editors, chose contribu- 
tors, they were not concerned with 
individual theological views. Their 
sole aim was to select the man 
best qualified to translate and in- 
troduce each book. Thus, a Jewish 
scholar at Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem translates one of the 
New Testament Epistles . . . a dis- 
tinguished Jesuit presents one of 
the five books of the Torah... 
and Catholics, Jews, and Protes- 
tants of every major denomination 
share in the excitement and 
achievement of The Anchor Bible 
as a whole. 





POINTS TO REMEMBER 
ABOUT THE ANCHOR BIBLE 


¢ The Anchor Bible will be published in 38 vol- 
umes, in lifetime-linen cloth binding only, on 
a regular basis of six volumes a year. 


e Each volume contains a new translation in 
vivid, modern English; several pages of notes 
and comments support each page of trans- 
lation. 


e Each volume contains an introduction which 
will be an important contribution to histori- 
cal, archaeological, and literary aspects of 
the Bible. 


e Participating scholars — from many nations 
and representing all major faiths — are recog- 
nized authorities in their own areas of bibli- 
cal studies. 


e All volumes are large (6%” x 914”), hand- 
somely bound for beauty, dignity, and dura- 
bility — and printed in large, easy-to-read 
type on opaque ivory paper. 

ə Volumes are individually priced, depending 
on length, at between $5.00 and $7.00. Charter 
Subscribers receive a $1.00 discount on every 
volume they buy, regardless of size. 





Why is The Anchor Bible different? 


Most of us would agree on the value of one Bible 
acceptable to many faiths, and on our need for a 
Bible that is translated into clear, contemporary 
English. But why is The Anchor Bible alone 
receiving wide interfaith acceptance? 


The key to both the interfaith acceptance and new 
clarity of The Anchor Bible is, quite simply, its 
extraordinary accuracy of translation. The Anchor 
editors and translators have not “simplified” or 
“modernized” the language of any existing Bible; 
they have returned to original sources to produce 
a wholly new, scrupulously accurate translation. 


Until recently, a translation as precise as The 
Anchor Bible was impossible. But more has been 
learned about the Bible in this century than in all 
the centuries that preceded it. 


We have important new knowledge of the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Aramaic languages. 


We have the dramatic record of new archaeological 
discoveries, of which the Dead Sea Scrolls are 
merely the most publicized. 


We have indisputable evidence of words and epi- 
sodes never before translated correctly. 


All this new knowledge, all these revolutionary 
discoveries, are becoming part of The Anchor 
Bible. For the first time, it is possible for the 
average reader to understand the background out 

| of which the Bible emerged... 
the contemporary events which led 
the patriarchs, prophets, and saints 
to set down words which have 
continued to live. 


Of course, complete certainty 
about every word and phrase will 
never be possible. But when you 
read The Anchor Bible, you come 
as close as any reader can today 
to the actual meaning of the Old 
and New Testaments. For, unlike 
any other comparable Bible, The 
Anchor Bible carefully notes every 
doubtful passage’. . . gives previ- 
ous translations . , . presents sup- 
porting evidence for the Anchor 
translation. 


Special Charter 
Subscription Plan 


Possession of The Anchor Bible will stamp you, 
its owner, as one who is concerned with the spirit- 
ual, intellectual, and cultural heritage of our civili- 
zation. Particularly now, in view of the renewed 
interest in Bible study at home, the accurate, an- 
notated Anchor Bible is an invaluable family 
investment. And now, for a limited time, you can 
acquire The Anchor Bible through a special money- 
saving Charter Subscription plan. Full details are 
included in The Anchor Bible’s colorful, 8-page 
free brochure — which is yours for the asking, 
without cost or obligation. 


This valuable brochure provides an actual sample 
of The Anchor Bible’s amazing accuracy and 
clarity. It shows actual facsimile pages from Gene- 
sis, the key first book of the Bible which includes 
the dramatic accounts of the Creation and Eden; 
Cain and Abel; Abraham, Isaac, Esau, and Jacob; 
Noah’s Ark; the destruction of Sodom; and the 
story of Joseph and his brothers. If you decide to 
subscribe, Genesis will be the first Anchor Bible 
volume you will receive. As with all succeeding 
volumes, you will have two weeks to examine it 
and to return it without obligation if you wish. 








Actually, the Charter Subscription plan, describe 
fully in your Anchor Bible brochure, commi 
you to nothing more than examining individu 
Anchor Bible volumes for two weeks — and | 
seeing, at firsthand, how much each one can mez 
in your home. You send no money in advanc 
You are free to return as many of the volumi 
as you wish, without losing your Charter Su 
scription discount privileges. You may cancel yo! 
subscription completely at any time. 


Immediate praise from scholars 
of many faiths... 


«| . a milestone in the progress of biblical 
criticism . . . an impressive list of contribu- 
tors.”—J. B. PRITCHARD, Curator, Biblical Ar- 
chaeology, The University of Pennsylvania 


** |. a splendid project which I hope will be 
the greatest of all commentaries to the Bible.” 
—B. MAZAR, Professor of Archaeo.ogy, The 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


“There is every reason for enthusiasm on the 
part of all who love the Bible. The choice of 
the contributors guarantees, from the start, a 
high standard of scholarship. It is no exag- 
geration to say that, when completed, THE 
ANCHOR BIBLE will be indispensable to all 
serious students of the Bible.’’—F.L. MORIARTY, 
s.J., Weston College, Mass. 


With the Charter Subscription plan, in short, yı 
have nothing to lose — and a great deal to gai 
You are guaranteed first-edition volumes of T] 
Anchor Bible at special discount prices — a sa 
ing of $38.00 by 1970, if you buy the comple 
edition. Only Charter Subscribers are guarante 
this special saving. 


The Anchor Bible is already being acclaimed e 
thusiastically by distinguished literary schola 
and historians — and by leaders of every religio 
faith. Find out full details for yourself by sendi 
in the coupon for your documented, free brochui 
But send it today. You’ll want to order The Anch 
Bible while the excellent Charter Subscription teri 
are still available. 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 





DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 11531 4-AT-10 


Please send me the colorful, FREE 8-page 
Anchor Bible brochure, giving full details of 
the special Charter Subscription plan. I am 
assured that no salesman will call, and that I 
am under no obligation whatsoever to become 
a Charter Subscriber. Please send the bro- 
chure immediately; I understand that the 
Charter Subscription terms can be offered 
for a limited time only. 
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The Allantie Monthly 


A more lasting investment made at this time 
was his purchase of a copy of Chapman’s Handbook 
of Birds of Northeastern North America. After the 
chickens came a trial run as a construction worker, 
and by the process of rejection, this led him to 
apply as a sportswriter for the New York Times 
in 1915. John had played five different sports in 
college, and in this form of reporting, his enthusi- 
asm, his humor, and his eye that never missed a 
trick made him the best. 

His network of friendships grew as John ma- 
tured, and by 1940 he was known and loved from 
coast to coast. During the war, overworked, wor- 
ried about his ill wife and John, Jr., an infantry 
officer apparently missing in Sicily, he suffered the 
first of his angina pains while taking a sprint in 
Van Cortlandt Park. The attack was to change 
his life, ruling out smoking and inducing a more 
reflective attitude, as is evidenced in this charac- 
teristic comment: “The intermittent angina pains 
usually came when I was taking my customary 
morning walks in the woods and fields. On such 
occasions I would simply lie down on the flat of 
my back and breathe slowly until the pain left me. 
This was no disturbance of the peace.” 

For more than a decade now he has been a 
landmark on the beaches and in the woods of 
Cape Ann, and the photograph of him, binoculars to 
his eyes as he scans the long beach, has this cap- 
tion: “A low sun, a long shadow and one last look 
before starting home,” suggestive of the sageness 
and serenity in this pleasant book. 


BEYOND THE BEYOND 


PAuL Brooks is one of the staunchest defenders 
of our wilderness, of our ‘Thoreau inheritance, any- 
where to be found. With his wife, Susan, in the 
bow of their canoe, he has sketched and explored 
our most rugged and remote national parks. On 
a single trip he has made portages half the length 
of Fifth Avenue. He cooks as well as he writes, 
and out of his love for the unspoiled has grown his 
philosophy for the preservation of our American 
heritage. ROADLESS AREA (Knopf, $4.95) is a col- 
lection of his papers, many of which first appeared 
in the Atlantic, with three score drawings by the 
author. They give to us who are less adventurous 
the sense of being on these lonely streams, of camp- 
ing under the stars, of savoring the last frontiers, 
and of realizing how imperative it is for man’s 
spirit to conserve such sanctuaries, whether in 
Alaska or in the rain forests of the Olympic Penin- 
sula, on the Concord River in Massachusetts or in 
Kenya. Mr. Brooks, who is an accomplished 
editor, is quite aware of the blisters, mosquitoes, 
and the many unpredictables; he writes with 
humor, vividly and with strong conviction. 


` 


Reader’s Choice 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 





JULIAN GREEN’S DIARY 1928-1957 (Harcourt, 
Brace & World, $6.50) probably deserves a more 
sympathetic reviewer. A considerable and impor- 
tant portion of the book is essentially the lament 
of a would-be religious mystic. Since the little I 
have read by and about mystics has left me with 
the impression that their experiences involve the 
camouflage of erotic impulses through unac- 
knowledged self-hypnotism, I am incapable of 
taking Mr. Green’s alternating delights and de- 
spairs with proper concern. 

Mr. Green’s longing for absorption into a divine 
unconsciousness is, however, a perfectly logical 
element in the character revealed by these ex- 
tracts from his diaries. (That word ‘‘extracts’’ is 
bothersome, too; one wonders whether KURT 
Wo.trr, editing the project, has omitted whole 
aspects and subplots, or merely avoided repeti- 
tion.) Mr. Green was born in Paris to a family 
of expatriate Virginians, who guarded him so 
successfully from knowledge of the vile world that 
he was nearly twenty when he became aware 
that human beings do not, as he had previously 
supposed, couple merely once a year like cattle. 
The education that produced this remarkable 
ignorance must have omitted a great many other 
simple truths as well, all of which presumably 
caught up with Mr. Green at once, when he was 
shipped back to the United States to go to college. 
It was undoubtedly a painful and disconcerting 
experience, particularly for a young man inclined 
to equate ignorance with innocence. 

The diary, begun in the author’s late twenties, 
when he was back in Paris as a friend of André 
Gide and an established figure in the French liter- 
ary world, harps continually on the joys of his 
childhood, which are recalled to him by sounds, 
smells, the angle of a sunbeam, even the quality 
of a breeze. They are always solitary joys, in- 
volving no action, no other people, no thought — 
in short, those moments of brainless delight which 
are known, I believe, to most children. Mr. Green 
seems never to have realized that his boyhood 
pleasures were not a unique glimpse of Nirvana. 
He spent much thought throughout his life on 
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THE LOST CITY, John Gunther’s new novel of pre- 
war Vienna, is “a marvelous book.” — THEODORE H. WHITE. 
“It has the solidity and big scope that readers are hungry 
for... a real novel of time and place with real people and 
real action.” — MARCIA DAVENPORT. “It has the nostalgia of 
its title and the charm of its subject, but something a great 
deal more: a truth about crises in the affairs of men.” 

—VINCENT SHEEAN. 608 pages. $5.95 


Cyril Connolly’s PREVIOUS CONVICTIONS: Se- 
lected Writings of a Decade is the work of “the greatest 
living English writer of prose, the exponent of a supple style 
that is both classical and contemporary.” — ALAN Ross, 
London Magazine. In his first book in ten years Mr. Con- 
nolly brings style, wit and critical judgment to a diversity of 
interests — countries and people, the natural world, art and 
literature. $5.95 


In POINT OF THE LANCE, Sargent Shriver— 
Director of the Peace Corps and President Johnson’s Assist- 
ant in the War on Poverty — speaks out on the need for a 
new kind of politics, education and public service, at home 
and in the world. The power of our democratic ideals to 
generate and achieve significant action is set forth with un- 
rivaled authority and conviction in this urgently important 
book. Illustrated. Cloth, $4.95. Paper, $1.45 


In WILD LIVES OF AFRICA, Juliette Huxley 
writes of a journey across Africa with her distinguished 
husband, Sir Julian. “This book vividly portrays the infinite 
variety of Africa and the wonder of its wild creatures. It has 
a shining quality — inquisitive, sensitive and informative.” 
— FAIRFIELD OSBORN. Introduction and Postscript by SIR 
JULIAN HUXLEY. 


With maps and 32 pages of photographs. $5.95 
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The Shakespeare tetracentenary 
is finally drawing to a close, and is 
anyone sorry to see these revels end? 
The Bardolatry which Shaw so bit- 
terly deplored has never been at as 
high a pitch as it was this past 
spring. Shakespeare has always run 
the gravest risk at the hands of his 
admirers; and this year the founda- 
tions, the Johnson administration, 
the television conferenciers, the 
slick, chic magazines—all of them 
wrapped Will in their fond and 
deadly embraces. “Dear friend, for 
Jesus’ sake forebeare .. .” 

Did anything useful emerge from 
this high-toned orgy? A handful of 
exciting productions certainly. A few 
memorable books, of which the la- 
test, and by all odds the liveliest, is 
Jan Kott’s Shakespeare Our Con- 
temporary. 

Jan Kott is a Polish poet, critic, 
and intellectual who has often 
translated the plays of Sartre and 
Ionesco. The title of Mr. Kott’s book 
neatly sums up both his critical mes- 
sage and his achievement, his means 
and his end. Briefly, what Mr. Kott 
has done is to relate plays of Shakes- 
peare to the theatre of Beckett, 
Ionesco, and Genet; to the art of 
film; to our mid-century universe of 
concentration camps, ruined cities, 
and grotesque malaise. Mr. Kott’s 
is not the complete Shakespeare, by 
any means, nor even the Essential 
Shakespeare. It can, however, be 
called Existential Shakespeare. 

One important theatrical produc- 
tion has already been inspired by a 
chapter from this book—the Royal 
Shakespeare Company's recent pro- 
duction of King Lear starring Paul 
Scofield. Others will surely be on the 
way, for Mr. Kott has shown us 
brilliant new ways of staging Shake- 
speare as well as new ways of read- 
ing him. 

It is altogether possible that Jan 
Kott’s Shakespeare Our Contempor- 
ary may one day be counted the 
only lasting accomplishment of the 
Bard’s 400th year. 


L.L. Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Shakespeare Our Contemporary ($4.50) by 
Jan Kott (Translated by Boleslaw Taborski) 
is published by Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
277 Park Avenye, New York 17. Copies are 
available at you cal bookseller, including 
any of the 32 Dou§leday Book Shops, one of 


which is located at 1530 Northern Boulevard, 
Manhasset, New York. 


defense, not against reality, but 
against taking any action about 
reality. 


thorne, whose novels he admires, 





religious, ethical, and philosophical 
schemes to retrieve, at least briefly, 
that lost juvenile paradise. His ef- 
forts were handicapped by sexual 
inclinations which one must assume 
were unorthodox, since he never 
admits the possibility of satisfying 
them inside religious or secular law. 
In short, Mr. Green had a number 
of good reasons for disliking the 
world and seeking to avoid it, and 
religion was one of his many lines of 





Aside from the nostalgic passages 
in which Mr. Green yearns for his 
childhood, the eighteenth century, 
or the medieval grace of iron cloth- 
ing (that is not fair; the swish of 
medieval monks’ habits is what he 
really misses), the diary covers nu- 
merous meetings with André Gide 





and conversations that usually turn 
out to be about Mr. Green’s novels 
or his spiritual progress. There is a 


brief sketch of Gertrude Stein, ex- 


ceptionally vivid because she did 
not talk about Mr. Green’s affairs. 
There are meetings with Louis Jou- 
vet about a play, and attendance at 
a couple of public speeches by 
Camus. | 

There is also a certain amount of 
literary comment, of interest chiefly 
because it illustrates the extreme 
subjectivity of Mr. Green’s opinions. 
For all his romantic love of the past, 
it never occurred to him to consider 
a piece of writing in the context of 
the author’s own period and experi- 
ences. He is shocked when Haw- 


turns prissy provincial in an Italian 
museum, and he attributes Dothe- 
boys Hall to ‘Dickens’ taste forl 
cruelty.” Constantly complaining of 
his own inability to tell the whole 
truth about his life in public, he 
attributes cowardly suppression of 
fact to almost every novelist he en- 
counters. Conrad, for example, 
should have announced flatly that | 
Almayer wanted to sleep with his 
daughter — a maneuver which in 
fact would require a different Al- 
mayer, a different Conrad, and a 
different book. Incidentally, the 
only woman Mr. Green ever men- 
tions with affection (Gertrude Stein, 
a public monument, excepted) or. 
describes in any way is his own. 
mother. | 

The amazing thing about this | 
diary is that its timid, guilt-ridden, 
foggy-visioned, sentimental author 
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IN THE ABSENCE OF 
ROLLS ROYCES, the ola 


Ottoman Empire had its own 
status symbols. 






IN Europe's Steppe Fron- 
tier 1500-1800, William H. 
McNeill writes: “Slaves were 
not valued primarily for the 
economic usefulness of their 
labor. Slaves were used in- 
stead to satisfy the desire of 
upstart Ottoman nobles (of- 
ten slaves themselves) to ac- 
cumulate a large household 
of attendants, thus attesting 
their own personal great- 
ness... 
















“SLAVES MANAGED impor- 
tant facets of Ottoman life. 
In particular, the imperial 
slave household administered 
the secular side of the sul- 
tan’s government and consti- 
tuted the backbone of the 
sultan’s field army ... The 
brutalized Negro field hands 
of the New World, who con- 
stitute the Western arche- 
type of an enslaved popula- 
tion were different indeed 
from the slaves who strutted 
the streets and staffed the 
palaces of Constantinople.” 


















MCNEILL POINTS OUT that 
Europeans enslaved by the 
Ottoman Empire were often 
snatched from miserable vil- 
lage serfdom to a rich, metro- 
politan life of opportunity 
and that they regularly ac- 
cepted the Moslem religion of 
their captors without coer- 
cion. 


DISPLAYING the breadth of 
vision that so distinguished 
The Rise of the West, McNeill 
here treats that area of Eu- 
rope where Hapsburg, Rus- 
Sian, and Ottoman Empires 
vied for power as typical 
“frontier” territory. He dis- 
counts traditional hostilities 
which assign to the Turks an 
exaggeratedly villainous role 
in this struggle. 





















Europe’s Steppe Frontier $5.50 
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also wrote a number of eerily dis- 
tinguished novels. How on earth 
did this poor fidgety misfit translate 
his various bogeys into works of art? 
The diary provides no bridge. The 
only clue is the diary’s revelation 
that he took his writing with great 
seriousness. But then, he took every- 
thing with great seriousness. 


THE MYSTERY OF WILL 


LesLIE Horson, whose scholarly 
career began with the discovery of 
the truth about Christopher Mar- 
lowe’s death, has been working for 
some years on Shakespeare’s son- 
nets. In mr. w. H. (Knopf, $5.95) 
he offers his findings, supported by 
old documents, cryptography, his- 
torical probability, and the ghost of 
Sherlock Holmes. 

Since the lost identity of the friend 
and the mistress of whom Shake- 
speare wrote has aggravated scholars 
for centuries, it is to be hoped that 
Dr. Hotson’s solution of the prob- 
lem will be accepted. Given the 
suspicious nature of scholars, how- 
ever, not to mention the chronic 
need of thesis subjects, this is ex- 
tremely unlikely. Dr. Hotson has 
amassed a great deal of circumstan- 
tial evidence, a very good argument 
for the possibility he puts forward. 


He hasn’t found a thing that is the | 


equivalent of a reliable eyewitness 
to the crime. 

As far as the quality of the poetry 
is concerned, it doesn’t matter a 
farthing whether Mr. W. H. was 
Will Hawk or Will Handsaw, and 
never has. The date at which the 
sonnets were composed does matter, 
though, because of the probability 
that certain ambiguous or even 
meaningless phrases are topical ref- 
erences which were perfectly clear 
to Shakespeare’s contemporaries. 
Dr. Hotson begins with the date, 
which he sets at 1588-1589. His 
reasons, boiled down, are marvel- 
ously simple and, to me, absolutely 
convincing. 

Elizabethan sonneteers were all 
young men — under thirty, and for 
the most part, under twenty-five; 
there was a considerable outbreak 
of sonnet-writing in the eighties; in 
1588 Shakespeare was twenty-five 
and should have been writing son- 
nets if he was ever going to. To as- 
sume that he did it later is to assume 
a bad case of cultural and fashion- 
able lag. Dr. Hotson refuses to 
consider such a possibility on the 





One of the many 
benefits of the 
Anglo-American 
publishing alliance is 
the chance to read 
book reviewers in trans-Atlantic 
translation. Two books pub- 
lished first in England weighed 
in with an eloquent press. From 
the British Isles Purpose in 
Politics ($4.95) by Harold Wilson 
was launched impressively. 


“Mr. Wilson’s speeches and 


articles, collected in Purpose in 
Politics . . . will prove his debat- 
ing brilliance on topics like the 
Common Market and foreign 
policy.” — Evening News 


“They have bite, they have 
wit, sometimes they have fore- 
sight. They show a combination 
of economic expertise with polit- 
ical emotion possibly unmatched 
since Gladstone.” 

— Glasgow Herald 


“This book does tell you more 
about the man Wilson. You can 
hear a speech, like it or not, 
and forget it. But read a dozen 
or more speeches, years later, 
and the impact is enormous. 
This book shows Wilson not 
simply as the man of exceptional 
intellect —- which most people 
know — but as a man of deeply 
impressive character.” 

— Daily Herald 


And in America, ahead of 
publication, one of the best of 
the booksellers’ editorial services 
made this pre-publication report 
to the trade: “Wilson is without 
doubt a brilliant, skillful, and 
altogether reliable politician, as 
this collection of his speeches 
and articles from the past seven 
years quite clearly demonstrates. 
... As an introduction to a man 
| whose name may 

n soon adorn our head- 
lines this is a useful 
volume.” 

— Virginia Kirkus 





Our former Ambassador to 
India, John Kenneth Galbraith, 
translated his title The Scotch 
into Made to Last for his British 


The Peripatetic Advertiser 


publisher (to whom Scotch is a 
drink). It was published late in 
July in England and Scotland, 
and not since the theft of the 
Stone of Scone has 
the Kingdom been so 
united. The Observer 
called it “an enchant- 
ing little book... 
ten times more valuable a social 
document than most of the 
heavy volumes of the sociolo- 
gists.” The Sunday Telegraph 
said the author writes, “Like 
Burns . . . affectionately from 
within, sardonically from with- 
out.” And the Scots agreed. 
The Glasgow Herald called Pro- 
fessor Galbraith “as sophisticated 
and intelligent a Scot as ever 
put pen to paper.” 


And on this side of the 
Atlantic The Scotch ($3.95) has 
been called “ .+*. a captivating 
recollection of his ancestral 
background, his upbringing on 
the Canadian shore of Lake 
Erie, and his unclouded reflec- 
tions on his Scottish-Canadian 
forbears. . . . His pawky, pithy 
humor is almost always at the 
expense of his compatriots. Age 
—thanks be—has not mellowed 
nor distance blunted the keen 
edge of his satiric remembrance. 
. . . Of all this. prestigious au- 
thor’s books this is at once the 
most accessible, delectable, and 
instantly quotable. It’s a delight 
to read, even if the only Scotch 
you know comes in a bottle.” 
— John Barkham, 

Saturday Review Syndicate 


“John Kenneth Galbraith 
sketches his subject with an 
ironic suavity much more con- 
vincing than the usual love-hate 
relationship between a celebrity 
and his native heath. . . . Some 
of the most hallowed inaccura- 
cies about the Highland charac- 
ter are placidly exposed in this 
book. . . . An unexpected tea- 
spoonful from the North Ameri- 
can melting pot, it is served 
with all the aplomb 
of a professional 
writer-diplomat.”’ 
— Chicago Tribune 
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ci NDER the able and unobtru- 
U sive editorial hand of Law- 
rance Thompson, this generous 
volume of nearly 500 letters 
emerges as the most useful and 
authoritative book by or about 
one of our greatest modern poets 
which has yet appeared. It pro- 
vides a whole series of further 
ranges for the fascinated reader 
to explore, and the rare expe- 
rience of seeing how the poet 
looks when he is dressed in the 
loose and comfortable garments 
of informal prose.” 

— CARLOS BAKER 


“The book is beautiful. ... As for 
the letters themselves, they are 
amazingly revealing of Frost — 
biographically and personally.” 
— Dr. Grace S. Davis, Curator of 
the Robert Frost Collection, Mid- 
dlebury College 


SELECTED LETTERS OF 


ROBERT 
FROST 


Edited by 


Lawrance Thompson 
709 pages 
$10.00 a bookstores 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
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basis of Shakespeare’s whole career, 
which is that of an exceptionally 
bright, quick-witted, resourceful fel- 
low with an acute understanding of 
public taste. As to all those gray 
hairs and ‘“‘bare ruin’d choirs,” Dr. 
Hotson proves by quotation that a 
pretense of old age was part of the 
Elizabethan sonneteer’s uniform. 
The younger the poet, the more ad- 
vanced and piteous the state of his 
professed decrepitude. 

Starting, then, with the year 1588, 
Dr. Hotson briskly locates his man 
— young Will Hatcliffe of Lincoln- 
shire, who would have been much 
in the public eye as Christmas Lord 
of Misrule at one of the Inns of 
Court. The reconstruction of the 
pageantry and festivity staged in 
these places is fascinating and worth 
the while of anyone with a taste for 
picturesque minor history. All the 
crossword-puzzle work with the 
name Hatcliffe (and Morgan, for 
the disreputable Luce) is stuff for 
impassioned specialists. On the 
other hand, Dr. Hotson’s dissection 
of a miniature by Nicholas Hilliard 
is a dazzling lesson in what can be 
read into visual symbols and prob- 
ably was by an Elizabethan aesthete. 


MATRON AT WORK 


A MOTHER’S KISSES (Simon and 
Schuster, $4.95) is the second novel 
by Bruce Jay FRIEDMAN, author of 
Stern. Second novels are tradition- 
ally a letdown; this one is. 

It starts out with the inchoate 
discomforts of Joseph, a youth of 
seventeen with an inept hankering 
for girls and no college lined up for 
the fall. Then, presumably because 
Joseph isn’t very interesting, it shifts 
over to his mother, Meg. ‘This 
woman is a caricature that makes 
Dickens’ wildest inventions look deli- 
cate; blabbermouthed, overconfi- 
dent, puppyish, bullying, she shoves 
her long-since-exhausted son into 
one disaster after another, culminat- 
ing in entrance to Kansas Land 


Grant Agricultural, where her at- | 


tempts to get Joseph socially estab- 
lished finally bring on rebellion. 

All of this is intended, I gather, 
as an extreme and comic portrayal 


of a matron whose possessive in- 
|stincts verge on active incest. A 


funny horror story. But Meg is too 
wildly exaggerated in too many dif- 
ferent directions. She keeps cancel- 
ing herself out and becomes, even- 
tually, merely tiresome. 
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C. P. SNOW 


has written his most impor- 
tant and absorbing novel to 
date. As he traces*the rise 
to power of an ambitious 
English statesman, Sir 
Charles brilliantly portrays 
the inner workings of gov- 
ernment and the fateful in- 
terplay of high ideals and 
high politics. 


CORRIDORS 
OF POWER 


$5.95 at all bookstores 
SCRIBNERS 
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Some of the minor figures, partic-) AAKCIZIAAKCIZIAAKCIZIAAKCEZINAKCIZIAAKCII 


ularly the parade of absurd youths 
at a summer camp and at the col- 
lege, are really funny, and the style 
has throughout a nervous, crackling 
vitality which creates an illusion of | 
action even when nothing much is 
going on. 





THE MAKING OF A MUSKETEER | 


D'ARTAGNAN (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.95), by Georrry HALL and JOAN 
SANDERS, is a biography of a man who | 
deserves the attention only because 
Alexandre Dumas used his name in 
a novel. Only it wasn’t properly his 
name. The family started as de 
Batz, and after several generations 
of canny marriages, achieved de. 
Batz-Castelmore, which entitled one 
Bertrand to the hand of a lady of 
the far more illustrious house of 
de Montesquiou-d’Artagnan. ‘Their 
sons, off to make careers in Paris, 
incontinently dropped the paternal | 
name and called themselves d’Arta-_ 
gnan. 

Not enough has survived about 
Charles d’Artagnan to permit Mr. 
Hall and Miss Sanders to write a| 
really interesting biography. What 
they have written, with considerable 
charm, is a series of sketches of 
politics and war in seventeenth-cen- | 
tury France. One learns quite a lot 
about the history and duties of the 
Musketeers, a bit about the Fronde 
uprising, rather too much about the 
Sun King’s methods of handling 
political prisoners, and finishes with 
part of a campaign in the Low 
Countries. | 

As dutiful soldier, sporadic spy, 
confidential courier, and tactful 
jailer of distinguished persons, ď’ Ar- 
tagnan the Real had a recorded 
part in all these affairs. Recorded, | 
but not definite. The authors have 
found nothing in the archives that 
hints at a distinct personality, and 
their occasional interpolations of 
fragments from the adventures of 
d’Artagnan the False are the live- 
liest things in the book. In his own) 
field, Alexandre Dumas is still un- 
beatable. 





BRAVE NEW WORLD | 


DIE NOW, PAY LATER (Harber 
Card Co., $1.00) is a savage little | 
paperback, full of macabre cartoons 
by Jack Davis, the whole affair 
compiled by Harotp Meyers. It is" 


subtitled “You Don’t Have To Take | AAKRCEEIAAKCETIAAKCETIAAKCEEIAAKCETIAAK CED 





JUST PUBLISHED 





VISTAS OF HISTORY 


[I 1963, Samuel Eliot Morison, long one of our most dis- 
tinguished historians, was awarded the first Balzan Prize in 
History — a prize established by the will of a wealthy Italian 
publisher and financier that rivals the Nobel Prize in splendor 
and munificence. To receive the award, Admiral Morison had 
to go to Rome, where he delivered an address, “The Expe- 
riences and Principles of an Historian,” which is the second 
essay in the present volume. The first is an intriguing account 
of the award ceremonies, of which he was one of the central 
figures and his wife a fascinated witness. 

The rest of Vistas of History is devoted to examples, taken 
from his published work, of how a master historian deals with 
a variety of problems. There is social history — “Life in the 
‘Old Colony’ in the Seventeenth Century”; biography — “The 
Wisdom of Benjamin Franklin”; political history — “The 
Peace Convention of February 1861”; and military history — 
“The Battle off Samar,” one of the actions in the naval battle 
of Leyte Gulf during World War II. The entire collection 
demonstrates brilliantly the breadth of interests, depth of 
scholarship, and sureness of writing that have earned Admiral 
Morison his great reputation. 


With two photographs of the Balzan Award ceremonies 
and a map * $4.00 * now at better bookstores 


ALFRED -A KNOPF WR Publisher of Borzoi Books 
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Outstanding 
from 
McGraw-Hill 


HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY 


“A keen analysis of the blight 
of poverty in America,” says 
Lyndon B. Johnson about the 
Senator’s practical program for 
eliminating poverty in America. 


WAR ON POVERTY %9 


WARREN 
MILLER 


The year Harlem seceded from 
New York...‘‘a moving and 
scathing fable of chilling and 
prophetic relevancy.” 

—Newsweek $3.95 


THE SIEGE OF HARLEM 


WHITNEY M. 
| YOUNG 


The Executive Director of the 
National Urban League proposes 
practical alternatives to con- 
tinuous racial conflict. ‘‘The 
most constructive contribution 
yet.”"—Saturday Review Syndi- 
cate $5.00 


TO BE EQUAL 


LESTER 
GORAN 


A fresh, funny novel of an in- 
genious young man and his 
search for fortune (and his 
father) in the sleazy world of 
Atlantic City burlesque houses. 


THE CANDY iain 
BUTCHER’S FAREWELL 


TYRONE 
GUTHRIE 


The gifted director tells how— 
and why — he established his 
pioneering new theatre in Min- 
neapolis. A witty, revealing 
chronicle for all lovers of the 
theatre. Photos. $5.00 


A NEW THEATRE 


_ Brilliant, biting essays by the 
noted commentator on topics 
ranging from civil rights and 
Christmas to foreign policy and 
Hemingway. $5.95 


THIS IS ERIC SEVAREID 





At all bookstores 


Graw-Hill 








All That Crepe From The Under- 
takers” and includes, among other 
protective devices, thirteen elegant 


ways to commit suicide. Mr. Davis | 
has a great gift for the ludicrous f i 


portrayal of misplaced self-satisfac- 
tion and manages to get in digs at 
various worthy side issues like horror 
movies and youths with guitars. 


O STRANGE NEW WORLD (Viking, 
$8.50) is the first of two volumes in 
which Howarp MUMFORD JONES 
proposes to trace the development 
of culture in the United States. | 
What interests Professor Jones is not 
the inevitable transplanting of Euro- | 
pean cultures, but the changes that 
took place in what was transplanted. 
He is attempting to discover a pat- 








tern of change, the shift in method 
and point of view that makes our 
society American rather than colo- | 
nial European, and the reasons for 
this change. 

This is a large project, and how 
Professor Jones will finally develop 
it is his secret. The present book, 
subtitled “The Formative Years,” 
stops at some undetermined point 
between Jackson’s Administration 
and the Civil War. It begins with 
Atlantis, however. 

Professor Jones has collected pre- 
Columbian European ideas about 
land to the West, and finds there 
were a great many of them, almost 
all tinged with the notion of a magi- 
cal wealth and perfection. He ob- 
serves that, given the period at 
which America was discovered, ex- 
ploration of the new territory fell 
inevitably to men who had either 
studied or unconsciously absorbed 
the Machiavellian principles of ex- 
pediency, independence, and ruth- 
lessness. He traces these two prin- 
ciples — the dream of something 
better and the practice of personal 
power — through the whole colonial 
development of the country, con- 
necting people as superficially unre- 
lated as Henry Morgan and Sam 
Adams. 

We have never been a law-abid- 
ing nation; reading Professor Jones’s 


carefully documented record of high- 


minded anarchy and philosophical 


| piracy, one can only marvel that we 


are no worse. 


| THE EARTHQUAKE PATH 









| WHEN THE EARTH TREMBLES (Har- 
court, Brace & World, $4.95) is a 
most useful and informative book 
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A happily civilized couple, 


who consider “roadless area” 
the most poetic phrase on any map, 
explore the world’s wild Edens, 
afoot and by canoe. 
Here are their adventures 
on three continents, 
recounted with rare beauty 
and humor. 


By PAUL BR 


With 67 pen-and-ink sketches by 
the author, and invaluable 
food and equipment lists 
$4.95 © now at better bookstores 


ALFRED*A*KNOPF, Publisher 
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Choice House Sites: Sunset Rock Park in 
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4 miles from village. Foster-Taber Corp., 
Stowe. Tel. 253-7342 or 253-7544. 
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about earthquakes. Haroun TA- 
ZIEFF, the author, is a geologist spe- 
cializing in volcanoes, and therefore, 
since the two often flourish in con- 
junction, earthquakes. 

Having announced firmly that no 
scientist can as yet be positive about 
the cause of earthquakes, Mr. Ta- 
zieff goes on to explain all that is 
known about them. He makes his 
necessarily technical information 
comprehensible to the nongeologist, 
illustrates it with maps and charts 
which show the great networks of 
earthquake routes that swoop around 
the globe, and enlivens his text with 
unscientific humors and furies. He is 
particularly enraged by people who 
build flimsy towns on top of fault 
lines, a thing that has happened 
surprisingly often. 

Along with much other quotation 
from earthquake survivors, the book 
includes a reminiscence by Lieuten- 
ant L. C. Billings of the U. S. Navy’s 
Wateree, the only ship to survive the 
earthquake and tidal wave that 
destroyed the Peruvian (now Chil- 
ean) port of Arica in 1868. Billings 
was a credit to his service; he 
watched the whole mad rise and fall 
and rise of the water, the smashing 
of ships, the engulfing of the town, 
and seems never to have missed a 
detail. Then he wrote an account 
of it that is precise, lucid, unemo- 
tional, and terrifying. 


A NEW O. HENRY 


THE BLESSINGTON METHOD (Ran- 
dom House, $3.95) is a collection of | 
short stories by STANLEY ELLIN. 
They are rightly called “strange 
tales,” for all of them are about 
bizarre, illegal, and sometimes vio- 
lent affairs far outside the bounds of 
ordinary experience. Not that Mr. 
Ellin writes of ghosts and devils; his 
ghosts are merely arrangements of 
circumstance, and Beelzebub is a 
little man in a frayed business suit, 
carrying a briefcase. 

The hair-raising story with a trick 
ending was very popular sixty years 
ago. It was developed and prac- 
ticed with such ingenuity that there 
has been nothing new to do with it 
since, and anybody with a good 
memory and a wide reading in the 
genre can pretty certainly foretell 
how any new example is going to 
turn out. I mean it as sincere praise, 
offered with respect, when I report 
that three of Mr. Ellin’s stories sur- 
prised me quite thoroughly. 
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Newest addition to the 
unparalleled Diary Series of 


The Adams Papers 


L. H. BUTTERFIELD, Editor in Chief 


“One of the great achievements in 
historical publication in our time.” 


Diary of dif 
Charles Prania Adams 


VOLUMES I AND II (1820-1829) 
Edited by Aïda DiPace Donald and David Donald 


These are the first two of at least eighteen projected volumes of 
the fascinating diary of the third and last of the great Adams 
dynasty of statesmen, Charles Francis Adams. His diary — never 
before even selectively published — extends over a period of 60 
years. In Volumes I and II, which start with his life as an under- 
graduate at Harvard and end with his marriage, he emerges as a 
sensitive, self-critical young man, fully aware of his obligations 
as a dynastic heir to a father and grandfather who were oz titanic 
proportions. Vol. I, 545 pp. Vol. II, 462 pp. Illus. $20.00 the set. 


“_J, R. Wiggins, Editor, Washington Post 
The Belknap Press of 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 









AUTOBIOGRAPHY 





How can I 
conquer fear 
and worry ? 


Do you ever ask yourself: “Is there any way to retain my 
peace of mind amidst the stresses of life?” Paramahansa 
Yogananda answered that question in Autobiography of a 
Yogi. Thousands have received inspiration and relief from 
mental burdens through a thoughtful reading of this book. 


In Autobiography of a Yogi, Yogananda explains that 
most difficulties in life arise from spiritual neglect and an 
unbalanced mode of living. When you read Yogananda’s 
fascinating experiences with many of the greatest saints 
and sages of modern India, you will be convinced that 
through scientific yoga-techniques of meditation as taught 
by Yogananda you too can attain attunement with God, 
the Divine Comforter and Healer of all inharmonies. 


Autobiography of a Yogi is available at bookstores in the 
United States ($4.00) and Canada. 


Paramahansa Yogananda 


(x) SELF-REALIZATION FELLOWSHIP, Publishers, Los Angeles 
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‘Start the school year right 
with this new 


PROVEN AID TO 
BETTER GRADES 


WEBSTER’S SEVENTH NEW 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


Take it from teachers, a good vocabu- 
lary shows: in the way you listen, read, 
write, talk. It shows in your grades! 


So get today’s new Merriam-Webster 
— with 20,000 new words and new 
meanings not found in earlier editions. 

It’s required or recommended at 
schools and colleges everywhere 

Webster’s Seventh is the only desk 
dictionary based on the famous new 
Merriam-Webster Unabridged — final 
word authority of the U. S. Government 
Printing Office and our courts of law. 

This brand-new Merriam-Webster is 
also the only “Webster” that includes the 
scientific names for plants and animals, 
rules for both spelling and punctuation. 


Get this proven aid to better grades 


jacket. Only $5.75 — indexed $6.75 — 
at department, book, stationery stores. 


Insist on this trademark... 


CG Mevuam- Webster 


* REG U S PAT OFF. 


Since 1847 
the leading name in dictionaries 


© G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 01101 





POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


Ivan Morris, associate professor 
in the department of Chinese and 
japanese at Columbia University 
and translator of several modern 
Japanese novels, describes court life 
in tenth-century Japan in THE WORLD 
OF THE SHINING PRINCE (Knopf, 
$5.95). The study is specifically in- 
tended to help readers of The Tale of 
Genji who wish to know what reali- 
ties underlie that old classic, but it 
is so full of antiquarian enthusiasm 
and bizarre information, and pre- 
sents its ceremonious, inbred, melan- 
choly world with such vividness, 
that it becomes highly interesting 
regardless of one’s knowledge of 
Lady Murasaki’s novel. 

THE GREEN HORIZONS (Simon and 
Schuster, $5.00) is a partial descrip- 
tion of modern Brazil, written by 
GILBERT PHELPS. Mr. Phelps, an 
Englishman, claims to be no sort of 
authority about anything, which 
means that he is willing to take a 
look at whatever comes up; new 
buildings, old bandits, ranches, fac- 
tories, Indians, mission schools, land, 
and rivers are all equally interesting 
to him. ‘This state of mind makes for 
a very good sort of guide, provided 
the man sees clearly and writes well. 
Mr. Phelps does both, and his Eng- 
lish background leads him to notice 
and investigate things that an 
American might pass over because 
they bear a deceiving surface re- 
semblance to conditions at home. 

THE SILENT MIAOW (Crown, $3.95) 
is yet another book about cats, with 
| photographs by SUZANNE SZASZ and 
prose by PauL GALLICO, an in- 
veterate ailurophile. The pictures 
are charming, but the text, which 
purports to be a book of advice writ- 
ten by a successful house cat for the 
instruction of orphaned kittens, is just 
about as sticky as such stuff can 





| 
get. 
today. Look for the familiar bright red | 


After years of intense study, 
VLADIMIR NaBOKOV has finished his 
translation of Pushkin’s novel in 
verse, EUGENE ONEGIN (Pantheon, 
$18.50). It comes in four volumes, 
the actual translation occupying part 
of the first. The other three and one 
third books contain the Russian text, 
an index, Mr. Nabokov’s notes on 
the poem, and a discussion of the 
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horrors attendant on translating 
verse. He claims it cannot be done, 
and quotes dreadful examples from 
various verse translations to prove it. 
Abandoning any attempt at rhyme, 
Mr. Nabokov achieves a kind of ir- 
regular blank verse in an idiom that 
is certainly not modern but that 
requires no more concession on the 
part of the reader than Byron or 
Keats. Chronologically, this is just 
about right, although there are a 
few unnerving lapses. “Pal” hardly 
seems a possible word, either for the 
period or the kind of people Pushkin 
wrote about, and I wish Mr. Nabo- 
kov had never rummaged ‘“molli- 
tude” out of the linguistic ossuary. 
The notes include a great deal of 
peppery opinion, along with an in- 
ordinate amount of information 
about Pushkin, his associates, and 
the historical period in general; Mr. 
Nabokov is probably the only scholar 
in the world who would think to 
quote Walter Scott in connection 
with Pushkin. Since Mr. Nabokov 
is particularly testy about reviewers 
who describe translations as read- 
able, I hesitate to report that this 
one is— but truth must prevail. 
Pushkin’s novel has survived and is 
very readable indeed. ‘The verse and 
the poetry remain in Russian. 

The COLLECTED SHORT STORIES 
(Doubleday, $4.95) of ROBERT 
GRAVES must, I suppose, be viewed 
as a collection of potboilers, for Mr. 
Graves has publicly insisted that he 
writes fiction only to finance his real 
profession of writing poetry. These 
stories are potboilers of the best sort, 
skillful, witty, covering a variety of 
themes by a variety of structural 
methods, and never, at bottom, quite 
serious. They were not meant to be 
serious, and in a time when no au- 
thor seems willing to undertake any- 
thing short of a thundering master- 
piece, they are as comfortable as fur 
boots in a blizzard. 

RUSSELL KIRK’s JOHN RANDOLPH OF 
ROANOKE: A STUDY IN AMERICAN POLI- 
Tics (Regnery, $5.95) actually con- 
centrates on Randolph’s ideas and 
comes close to ignoring the world on 
which he tried, and for excellent 
reasons failed, to impose them. 
What emerges here is less a study of 
American politics than the portrait 
of one isolated, eccentric, impracti- 
cal idealist who had no more connec- 
tion with the various conservative 
groups that have since tried to claim 
him as a saint than he had with the 
progressives of his own day. 
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Canada is more important to the United States 


than any other single country." 


Yrsg È tuiretauk 


Former United States Ambassador to Canada 
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This Imperial Model 691 has greater music power than any high fidelity radio 
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produced. The price is $850.00—other Astro-Sonic models from $298.50 


You can now hold the world’s great music 


in the palm of your hand. 


This magnificent cabinet is inspired by old- 
world Spanish designs. It contains the fabu- 
lous Astro-Sonic—so revolutionary (no tubes) 
it is ten times more efficient than the tube sets 
it obsoletes. 


Astro-Sonic flawlessly re-creates the most 
beautiful music you've ever heard. It’s so reli- 
able that parts are guaranteed for five years! 


Its exclusive Micromatic changer plays rec- 
ords so gently they can last a lifetime. The 
diamond stylus is guaranteed for ten years! 


Total Remote Control lets you select your 
favorite music on either stereo FM or conven- 
tional AM/FM radio, change records, adjust 
volume, and turn ON AND OFF from your chair. 


See and hear the wide variety of beautifully 
styled Astro-Sonic radio-phonographs priced 
from $298.50. They are sold direct through 
franchised dealers (listed in the Yellow Pages) 
and save you middleman costs. 


the magnificent 


270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 








Here are some of the ways we handle your telephone calls today 





Submarine cables whisk your words under- 


Radio relay systems can handle more than 
seas as Clearly as when you talk across town. 


A buried coaxial cable may carry as many as 
17,000 simultaneous phone conversations. 


9300 phone conversations at the same time. 


-These developments will speed your telephone conversations tomorrow 
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Directly-dialed Collect and Person calls will 


Electronic Switching will connect you faster 
speed to completion with Operator aid. 


A worldwide system, pioneered by Telstar® 
and provide many useful new phone services. 


satellites, may speed your calls via space. 


And all are planned to meet an expanding nation’s need for service 


munications techniques to stay ahead of 
new demands. We're working hard to do 
that today. And we can promise you finer, 
faster, more versatile services tomorrow. 


As the population grows and households 
multiply and business machines devour 
greater mountains of data, the Bell System 
must constantly find and develop new com- 


Bell System ; 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Associated Companies 
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-RECORD ORIGINAL CAST TRIUMPHS 


FREE 


if you join the SOCIETY OF THE THEATER ARTS now and agree 
to purchase as few as two 2-record plays during the coming 12 months 





ssa HAMLET 
PRODUCTION OF 


with Richard Burton 


“A historic Hamlet! Bur- 
ton’s speaking is purest 
silver. His voice rages with 
impassioned revenge, or 
whines with feigned mad- 
ness, re pleads with majes- 
tic sadness.” 

—LIFE 


The eminent drama critic, Ward Morehouse, summed up the general 
reaction when he ranked Burton with Barrymore and Booth as “the 
most celebrated Hamlet in 200 years of the American theater.” 
Barrymore’s and Booth’s portrayals are lost to posterity... but 
thanks to this original cast recording, which HiFi/Stereo Review 
called “one of the best spoken-word albums ever made!”, you can 
enjoy Burton’s brilliance whenever you choose. 





Here is ACT I of a dramatic new theatrical 
experience for you — your family — your 
friends — whether you live 45 minutes... 
or 3000 miles . . . from Broadway! As a 
member of the Society, you can always have 
the best seats in the house for this season’s 
hits — to experience again and again. 


Once every eight weeks, you will receive the 
Society Magazine. It will offer an outstanding 
full-length Original Cast recording of a hit 
Broadway play ... with acclaimed perform- 
ances by such artists as Alec Guinness... 
Richard Burton . . . Geraldine Page ... bril- 
liantly produced for records to bring the 
vitality . . . emotion... glamour of the living 
theater as near to you as your record-player! 


In addition, dozens of Additional Selections 
will be offered for your enjoyment — records 
covering the entire spectrum of the Theater 
Arts . . . the glittering world of opera and 
ballet . . . brilliant one-man shows by such 
stars as Hal Holbrook, Anna Russell, Noel 
Coward, Marlene Dietrich and many, many 
more ... the daring excitement of off-Broad- 
way — the flaming social comment of In 
White America . . . the mordant satire of 
Bertholt Brecht and Kurt Weill . . . re-crea- 
tions of joyous musical comedy and operetta 
masterpieces like Show Boat, The Merry 
Widow ... fascinating experiments like Any- 
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Starring: 

Uta Hagen 
Arthur Hill 
George Grizzard 
Melinda Dillon 


whole rainbow-hued magic world of spot- 
light and stage! 


You pay for your. selections only after you 
actually enjoy them in your own home. The 
selections you want are mailed and billed to 
you at the regular Society price .. . generally 
$4.98 to $5.98 per record (the total price 
depends on the number of records in each 
set). A small mailing and handling charge is 
added for each shipment. 


Society Dividend Certificates — How You 
Earn Them — How You Redeem Them. The 
Society automatically sends you a special 
Dividend Certificate for every record you 
buy after you have completed your initial 
enrollment agreement. You may use these 
Dividend Certificates to obtain any of the 
selections offered in the Society Magazine at 
great savings. For each record you want, you 
simply send in one Certificate plus $1.00 
($1.50 for records priced at $5.98 or more). 


Begin your membership now by choosing — 
FREE — either “Hamlet” or “Who’s Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf?”. Send no money .. . just 
fill in and mail the coupon. Be sure to check 
the title of the play you want... and the 
box indicating whether you want your selec- 
tions in regular high fidelity or stereo. Your 
play will be sent promptly ... and the curtain 
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Who’s Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf? 


“Explodes with the same sting- 
ing ferocity in the living room 
that it has on the stage.” 


—TIME 


Selected as “The Best Play of 1963” by The New York Drama 
Critics Circle, this is one of the most controversial plays of our 
time ... a work of great art to many, shocking to many others. 
As performed on the stage, Edward Albee’s prose is truly memora- 
ble; heard in the dramatic stillness of your living room, it is unfor- 
gettable. Now you can enjoy it in its 34%4-hour entirety, uncut and 
uncensored, in this superb original cast album, 





SOCIETY OF THE THEATER ARTS 
(A service of Columbia Record Club) 
Dept. 600-7, Terre Haute, Indiana 


I accept your special offer. Please send me — FREE 
— the following four-record album: 


O HAMLET 
O WHO’S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? 
Send my album and all future selections in: 


O Regular High Fidelity O Stereo 


Every eight weeks I will be offered, in the Society 
Magazine, a new original cast hit Broadway play, 
as well as alternate selections from the whole field 
of the theater arts. I agree to purchase at least two 
2-record plays during the coming 12 months, at the 
regular Society price plus a small mailing and han- 
dling charge. After fulfilling this agreement, I may 
cancel my membership. If I decide to continue, how- 
ever, I will receive a special Dividend Certificate 
for every record I buy thereafter...and I may redeem 
these Certificates as outlined in this advertisement. 
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(Retail price $4.95) 
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Illustrated 
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633. THE RECTOR 629. GIDEON’S 627. AMERICANS 619. WILLIAM 632. THE LIFE AND 635. GIRL FROM 618. TH 494. GILT-EDGED 
OF JUSTIN by Louis TRUMPET by ON EVEREST ży SHAKESPEARE: A DEATH OF LENIN FITCHBURG jy MARTYRED + BONDS $y IAN 
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597. THE VENE- 


TIAN AFFAIR dy 


HELEN MAC INNES 
(Retail price $5.95) 


MAN. Illustrated 


(Retail price $8.95) 





GODDEN 


601. THE BATTLE 
OF THE VILLA 
FIORITA $y RUMER 
GODDEN. (Retail 
price $5) 





617.THE WAPSHOT 


ROWSE. Illustrated 
(Retail price $6.95) 





620. THE IN- 
CONGRUOUS SPY 
2 novels by JOHN 
LE CARRE. (Retail 
price $5.95) 


Ca aravans 
JAME SA. 
MICHENER 


584. CARAVANS 


Illustrated. (Retail 


price $8.50) 


: Raymond Chandier 
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628. THE RAY- 
MOND CHANDLER 
OMNIBUS. 4 novels 
(Retail price $5.95) 





SCHERMAN. (Retail 


price $3.95) 
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price $4.95) 


JOHN 
(Retail 





(Retail price $4.50) 
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607. THE AMERI- 
CAN WAY OF 
DEATH y JESSICA 
MITFORD. 
price $4.95) 


(Retail 
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price $4.95) 


605. PT-109: JOHN 
F. KENNEDY IN 
WORLD WAR Il dy 
ROBERT J. DONO- 
VAN. Illustrated 
(Retail price $4.95) 
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602. THE EDUCA- 596. RASCAL dy 586. TERRIBLE 582. THE ORDEAL 575. THETINDRUM 
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(Retail price $5) 
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$5.95) 





Maps. (Retail price 
$7.50) 





(Retail price $5.95) 








Illustrated. (Retail 


price $10) 


563. FAIL-SAFE 552.SILENTSPRING 553. TRAVELS 547. THE REIVERS 487. THE SHORT 521. MY LIFE IN 446. THE FAS- 448. ABRAHAM 
by EUGENE BUR- bY RACHEL CARSON WITH CHARLEY 4y by WILLIAM FAULK- STORIES OF ER- COURT $y LOUIS CINATING WORLD LINCOLN: The Prai- 
DICK and HARVEY Illustrated, (Retail JOHN STEINBECK NER. (Retail price © NESTHEMINGWAY  Nizer. (Retail price OF ASTRONOMY rie Years AND The 
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623. THE DEPUTY 
by ROLF HOCHHUTH 
(Retail price $5.95) 
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467. THE MAKING 
OF THE PRESIDENT 
—1960 $y THEO- 
DORE H, WHITE 
(Ketail price $6.95) 





571. THE THIN RED 
LINE ży JAMES JONES 
(Retail price $5.95) 
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189. THE NEW 
OXFORD BOOK 
OF ENGLISH VERSE 
(Retail price $7.50) 





iThe Rise and Fall 
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431. THE RISE AND 
FALL OF THE THIRD 
REICH by WILLIAM 
L. SHIRER. (Retail 
price $10) 





630. TOM JONES 
by HENRY FIELDING 
Illustrated by LAW- 
RENCE BEALL SMITH 
(Retail price $7.50) 
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570. IN THE 
CLEARING by 
ROBERT FROST 
(Retail price $4) 
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190. THE OXFORD 
BOOK OF AMERI- 
CAN VERSE. (Re- 
tail price $7) 





CHEERING STOP- 
PED by GENE SMITH 


Illustrated. (Retail 


price $5.95) 
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604. GEORGE C. 


MARSHALL: Educa- 
tion of a General, 
1880-1939 by 
FORREST C. POGUE 
(Retail price $7.50) 


567. THE SAND 
PEBBLES by RICHARD 
MC KENNA. (Retail 
price $5.95) 





581. THE LIVING 
SEA by JACQUES- 
YVES COUSTEAU 
with JAMES DUGAN 


Illustrated. (Retail 


price $6.50) 


* INSURANCE AGAINST MISS- 
ING BOOKS YOU INTEND TO 
READ œ The main purpose of this trial 
is to have you demonstrate—through 
your own experience—the almost in- 
credible library-building advantages of 
the Book-Dividend system outlined be- 
low. There is, however, another benefit 
of membership no less important. You 
will have a wide choice among books— 
almost 200 a year. The new books you 
most want to read are usually either 
Club Selections or Alternates—those 
offered here are fair examples—and you 
will soon find that the Club’s system 
infallibly keeps you from missing, 
through oversight or overbusyness, 
those you are particularly anxious to 
read. That alone, without the money 
saved in building your library, makes 
this suggested trial good sense. 


* AN EXTRAORDINARY PLUS 
FOR YOU in the trial is the opportu- 
nity you will have to acquire multi- 
volume sets and highly expensive single 
volumes for your home library at a 
trifling cost. With each one of the three 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, | ah © 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club and send me the three 
volumes whose numbers I have indicated in 
boxes at right, billing me $1.00 for all three 
volumes. I agree to purchase at least three 
additional monthly Selections or Alternates 
during the first year I am a member. | have 
the right to cancel my membership any time 
after buying these three books. During the 
trial and thereafter, if I continue, I am to 
receive a Book-Dividend Certificate with 
every Selection—or Alternate—I buy under 
the system described above. (A small charge 
is added to all book shipments to cover post- 
age and mailing expense.) PLEASE NOTE: 
Occasionally the Club offers a Double Se- 
lection, two books at a special combined price. 
Such purchases are counted as a single book 
in fulfilling the membership obligation. 


which average 20% below retail prices 





books you engage to buy during the 
trial you will receive a Book-Dividend 
Certificate. These three Certificates— 
together with a nominal sum—can then 
be exchanged for a wide choice of li- 
brary sets and volumes listed in the 
Club’s Book-Dividend Catalog. For ex- 
ample, you can obtain Will Durant’s 
8-volume THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
—retail price $86—for only $12, or 
the newly-revised $49.50 COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA for only $9. There are 
at least 100 other similar opportunities. 


* HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? 
The answer to that natural question is 
that the Book-Dividend system is based 
somewhat on the pattern of profit-shar- 
ing consumer cooperatives. A portion of 
the amount members pay for the books 
they buy is accumulated and invested in 
entire editions of valuable books and 
sets through special contractual arrange- 
ments with the publishers in each case. 
These are the Club’s Book-Dividends, 
and members are free to choose among 
them, getting as many as their purchases 
permit. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER 
THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 
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The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND are regis- 
tered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., in the U.S, Patent Office and in Canada, 
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The Atlantic Report op the World Today 
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WASHINGTON 


Si chief economists in Washington are con- 
vinced that a subtle transformation in business 
thinking about the role of government — and 
government thinking about the role of business — 
has taken place in recent years. An increasing 
number of business executives approve of the ex- 
pansionist fiscal and monetary policies that have 
helped assure a sound economic growth. And the 
President’s business instinct for economy and his 
dislike of unnecessary controls have been appre- 
ciated in the business community. 


Johnson’s economic advisers, as well as a large 
number of business leaders, no longer see any con- 
flict between those who favor a compensatory fis- 
cal policy designed to stimulate maximum growth 
and those who oppose an expansion of bureaucracy 
and red tape. To push his economy drive and to 
encourage the cutting of red tape, the President 
has been considering the possibility of asking 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara to head 
a new type of Hoover Commission within the 
executive branch. The commission would make 
recommendations to the President on ways to 
modernize and streamline the government and 
also act as the President’s agent in putting the 
approved changes into effect. 


The President will continue to support the type 
of expansionist fiscal policies that have been adopt- 
ed by all the modern industrial nations. Econo- 
mists in Washington, as well as the majority in pri- 
vate industry, are in agreement that the greatest 
advances in economic science have come in the 
aftermath of the major depressions of this century. 
After World War I, the world was plagued with 
the most widespread and devastating depressions 
and inflations of modern times. Governments fell, 
revolutions took place in many countries, and capi- 
talism appeared to be doomed. Since the end of 
World War II, the industrial countries have expe- 





rienced unparalleled growth and prosperity. While 
there still are many dangers, especially from ‘the 
problems of the underdeveloped world and from 
unresolved international monetary difficulties, 
there has been no serious economic crisis in the 
Western world or in Japan since the Marshall 
Plan. 


As a result of the new economic planning, both 
inflation and deflation of a persistent character 
have been avoided. The people of the industrial 
countries have come to expect economic expansion 
as part of their way of life. This year, the United 
States established a record of the longest unbroken 
economic advance in its history. The outlook for 
continued growth after forty-four months of a 
steady climb is good. Today the competitive sys- 
tem is stronger than ever, and its merits are widely 
recognized even by the European socialists. 


The next tax cut 


While it is too early to measure precisely the 
effect of the tax cut in promoting a stronger econ- 
omy, the President’s advisers are convinced that it 
served its basic objective of expanding total de- 
mand without inflation. The objective in any 
economy is to make the maximum use of its fa- 
cilities to meet the needs of the people without in- 
flation. The tax cut was one device to promote 
overall demand and to encourage the full use of 
the nation’s plant and labor force. Although the 
tax cut was bitterly opposed in Congress, not many 
politicians are campaigning this fall on their 
record of opposition to it. 


Investment and consumer expenditures have 
increased since the tax cut was put into effect, 
and savings have increased as well. In the first 
half of the year, consumer spending rose $14 bil- 
lion, the largest advance ever recorded in six 
months. Net financial savings of individuals in 
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ORIENT BOUND? 

SAVE FOUR FOR SINGAPORE: Four days (at 
least!) of intrigue, adventure, splendor and surprise. 
Singapore is the sum of all you expect the Far East 
to be... plus a touch of the Indies besides. Only 760 
free air miles from Bangkok, at the crossroads of the 
world. Your travel agent will route you there as a 
bonus. Consult him for information, or write: TOURIST 
PROMOTION BOARD, Singapore, Room 1830, 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


4ST DAY Hire a sampan and explore the world’s most 
picturesque harbor.@ Have your fortune told (you're 
going on a long trip). # Sip a Singapore Sling—it might 
make an author of you. 


2ND DAY Cross the Causeway to Johore.” Snap” the fairy- 
tale mosques and palaces. # Ride through rubber plan- 
tations and exotic jungle. @ Watch the passing parade; 
you can hardly miss catching a festival. ¢ Sample the 
tempting specialties at clean, colorful outdoor stalls. 
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3RD DAY Peek into a native Malay kampong built on 
stilts. @ Bargain for the world’s treasures at duty-free 
prices. (No certificate of origin required). # Stand on a 
corner-and watch the fascinating Orient go by: Indian, 
Chinese, Malay, Eurasian. @ Tan any day of the year ona 
sunny, palm-fringed beach, or by a modern hotel pool. 


ATH DAY Take a trishaw to Change Alley—liveliest 
bazaar on earth. è Play a guest round on the lush, rolling 
hills of a superb golf course.@ Enjoy the spectacle of a 
Singapore “World’”’—unique after-dark playground... 
still more you want to see? So, stay longer! 
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the second quarter reached $7.7 billion, the high- 
est quarterly total of the post-war period. Most 
important of all, the unemployment rate fell from 
5.7 percent of the labor force in June, 1963, to 5.3 
percent in June, 1964, to 4.9 percent in July and 5 
percent in August. 


As Business Week magazine has said, “the long- 
est business upswing on record is changing eco- 
nomic ideas that have been held for more than 100 
years. For the first time, a boom has been accom- 
panied by price stability. At mid-1964, U.S. busi- 
ness finds itself in the midst of an upswing that’s 
changing everybody’s thoughts about what a free 
enterprise economy can do.” The magazine ap- 
plauded the government for its “smoothly expan- 
sionary fiscal policies” and praised the Federal 
Reserve Board for “allowing the money supply to 
grow smoothly.” 


Reduce government control 


Contrary to what some of the more strident crit- 
ics of government have said, there is a new desire 
in Washington to reduce rather than increase gov- 
ernment’s role in the control or supervision of busi- 
ness decisions and activities. Fiscal and monetary 
planning are essential, the economists maintain. 
But red tape and controls of various sorts should 
be reduced to a minimum. President Johnson’s 
view, supported by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, is that government must help maintain a 
climate in which the demand for goods and ser- 
vices can be sustained with a minimum of unem- 
ployment. 


If total spending by consumers, business, gov- 
ernments, and foreign purchasers is inadequate, 
unemployment and a faltering economy result. 
If total spending is too great, there is inflation. A 
balance needs to be maintained, and it is the func- 
tion of the fiscal and monetary authorities to see 
that it is. It cannot be achieved by laissez-faire. 
The objective is not a federal deficit but the stimu- 
lation of public and private demand to assure 
full use of men and machines. 


The modern era in American economic policy 
began with the Employment Act of 1946, which 
established the Council of Economic Advisers. 
Under both Republican and Democratic admin- 
istrations it has demonstrated its great value. A 


few weeks ago, the President met with all of the 
past chairmen of the council. They expressed 
agreement on the fundamental principles of ‘fiscal 
policy that have helped produce the new record 
of economic growth in America. Full employ- 
ment, the economists contend, is the first answer 
to the problems of automation, juvenile delin- 
quency, poverty, and even crime in the streets. 
They are convinced that with wise fiscal and mon- 
etary management the economy can reach new 
heights and that the hardest of these social prob- 
lems will be susceptible to correction. 


The end of the draft 


The Democrats should not have been surprised 
when Senator Goldwater demanded an end of 
the military draft. Senator Gaylord Nelson of 
Wisconsin urged the Democratic Platform Com- 
mittee to adopt a plank promising elimination of 
the draft by 1967. By that year, he estimated, the 
draft will be taking an average of ninety thou- 
sand men per year from a pool of more than 
twelve million. For some months, it has been 
obvious that the draft was an anachronism. 
President Kennedy attempted to remove some of 
the causes for complaint when he ordered the 
exemption of married men. 


But that was only a beginning. With 42 per- 
cent of eligible draftees never being drafted, there 
is no such thing as universal military service. 
Recognizing the problem, President Johnson or- 
dered a full review of military manpower prob- 
lems looking toward the possible elimination of 
the draft in the next few years. The study is to be 
completed in 1965. The present law expires in 
1967. 


Senator Nelson has repeatedly told Congress 
that it should face up to the problem. Canada 
and Britain have eliminated the draft in favor of 
professional volunteer systems. France, which 
has had a universal military system since the time 
of Napoleon, this year decided to introduce a se- 
lective military service system. Like the United 
States, France cannot use all the young men 
available for training under a universal military 
system. A professional army without the draft 
would clearly be more expensive. To obtain a 
sufficient number of volunteers, Canada pays its 
inductees almost twice as much as the $78 a month 
the United States pays. 


Building our fences 


The next President may become the most 
traveled President in American history. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower established a record for travel in 
his Administration. When President Kennedy 
took office, he thought that he would stay at 
home and let others speak for him abroad. But 
after only a few months he made his first trip to 
Europe. Three trips to Latin America followed, 
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#500 Gone With The Wind. 


Margaret Mitchell. William 
Morris binding of dark blue 
and gold. 


#501 War and Peace. Leo 
Tolstoy. Czar Alexander II 
binding in wine-red and 
gold. Abridged to 696 pages. 


#504 Last Days of Pompeii. 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton. 


mate look at life in a small 
mid-Western town. Rafael 
Palacios binding in wine- 
red and gold. 


#527 Genghis Khan. Har- 
old Lamb. Biography of the 
Mongol warrior who almost 
conquered the world. Lon- 
don Fleet Street binding. 
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Jones. Henry Fielding. Life 
in 18th Century England! 


Leicester Square binding in 


maroon and gold. 





7 Madame 
de Pompadour 
binding 


CHOOSE 






Leicester 
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binding 








ANY 3 CLASSICS FOR $1 





WITH TRIAL 
MEMBERSHIP 






How you can acquire a library of classics 
in bindings so true to the spirit of famous old designs 
often only a trained eye can tell the difference! 


HOOSE ANY 3 of the masterworks on 
this page for only $1 with trial 
membership in the International Col- 
lectors Library. We make this extraor- 
dinary offer to introduce you to one of 
the greatest ideas in publishing history. 
The private libraries of the past 
have bequeathed to us rare bookbind- 
ings of hand-crafted design. Today 
these priceless originals are found only 
in museums and in the home libraries 
of very wealthy collectors. Now the 
International Collectors Library brings 
you the great classics of fiction, his- 
tory, biography and adventure — in 
authentic period bindings—replicas of 





#505 Of Human Bondage. 
W. Somerset Maugham. 
Louis XVI binding in deep 
green and gold. 


#531 Selections from the 
Arabian Nights. Tales of 
proud caliphs and bewitch- 
ing beauties. Oriental Tree 
of Life binding in light blue 
and gold. 


=528 Lust for Life. Irving 
Stone. Story of Van Gogh. 
London Fleet Street bind- 
ing of burnt orange and 
gold. 


+526 The Late George Ap- 
ley. John P. Marquand. 
Staid Boston in the 90’s. 
Avian binding in green and 
gold. 


#530 Mutiny on the Bounty. 
Nordhoff and Hall. Cobden- 
Sanderson binding in green 
and gold. 


#507 Crime and Punish- 
ment. Fyodor Dostoevsky. 
Czar Alexander II binding. 
Abridged to 408 pages. 


Note: Occasionally an edition extraordinarily long 
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#527 The Caine Mutiny. 
Herman Wouk. Pulitzer 
Prize winner, translated 
into 21 languages. William 
Morris binding. 


#523 Jamaica Inn. Daphne 
du Maurier. Mystery, ad- 
venture, romance in a host- 


elry hidden in the English 
moors. Louis XVI binding. 


Rafael Palacios binding. 


only $1 


enjoy full members’ 


Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 


City 


bill me 
for all 
three, and enroll me as a member 
of the International Collectors Li- 
brary. If not delighted, I may re- 
turn all the books within 7 days 
and my membership will be can- 
celled. Otherwise, I’ll continue to 
privileges. 








the designs on the priceless originals. 

As with the originals, the beautiful 
decorations on the deep-textured bind- 
ings are elaborately embossed in gen- 
uine 24-Karat Gold...the page tops 
are covered with pure Gold...a rich 
ribbon marker is bound into each vol- 
ume. These books form a library you 
will be proud to own and display in 
your home...eloquent testimony to 
your good taste as a collector. 

For such magnificent editions of 
great classics, you might expect to 
pay up to $10.00 each, but the Inter- 
national Collectors Library distrib- 
utes them exclusively to its members 
for only $3.65 each (plus shipping). 
This price is Jower than the cost of 
many books of temporary interest and 
ordinary bindings. Your sole obligation 
is to accept as few as four selections 
in a 12-month period. 

Send for your three introductory 
volumes now. If you are not over- 
whelmed by their beauty and value, 
return them in 7 days and owe noth- 
ing. Or, pay only $1 (plus shipping) 


bine and on of light +506 ee Bovary. Gus- eee pranioties Transfer. for all three and continue to enjoy the 
. tave aubert. Madame de John Dos Passos. Manners : e 

sada #525 Winesburg Ohio Pompadour binding of an- and morals of the big city exclusive benefits of membership. 

inding Sherwood Anderson. Inti- tiaue brown and gold. in the roaring Twenties! INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS LIBRARY 


GARDEN CITY, N.Y. 


ee ee ee l M 


International Collectors Library, Dept. 4-AT-X, Garden City, N.Y. 


Please send me the three master- 
works whose numbers I have 
printed in boxes below, 
(plus shipping) 


Every month a new masterwork 
will be described in advance. If I 
do not want a selection, I may 
notify you and it will not be sent. 
My sole obligation is to buy as few 
as four volumes at only $3.65 each 
(plus shipping) within a year, 
from the many offered. After ac- 
cepting four, I may resign at any 
time I wish. 


[Please Print] 
. 
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If under 18, parent 
must sign here 2-CL32} 
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in the original is skillfully abridged for modern reading 
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Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign 
of 1799 was not an unqualified 
success from a military stand- 
point, but it had one fortunate 
side effect on history. One of Bon- 
aparte’s officers stumbled across 
a tablet inscribed with curious 
characters — and had the good 
sense not to throw it away. 


That tablet was the Rosetta 
stone, and it was the key that un- 
locked the heiroglyphic language 
of early Egypt for subsequent 
generations of archeologists. 


If Wall Street has a Rosetta 
stone, we like to think it’s an ad- 
vertisement that we first ran about 
fifteen years ago and have been 
updating and reprinting in book- 
let form ever since. It’s called 
“What Everybody Ought to Know 
About This Stock and Bond Busi- 
ness, and it was written to take 
the mystery out of investing and 
to define the vocabulary of the 
stock market in words anyone can 
understand. It must do the trick, 
too, because there are at least 
9,000,000 copies in print, and the 
demand goes on and on. 

Would you like a copy? It’s 
free, of course. Just ask at your 
nearest Merrill Lynch office or 
address— 
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Report on Washington 


and in 1963 he returned to Europe. 
He was planning a Far Eastern tour 
at the time of his death. 


During his second trip to Europe, 
President Kennedy made many new 
friends for the United States and 
presented a rational alternative to 
Gaullism. He revived the hope of 
America’s old friends that a new era 
of cooperation and trust was dawn- 
ing and that it would be based on 
reason and understanding, on re- 
straint in the use of power in the 
nuclear age. In Europe’s eyes, 
America showed restraint and the 
proper use of power in its handling 
of the Cuban missile crisis. 


Kennedy’s advocacy of a nuclear- 
test-ban treaty and his willingness to 
enter into selective negotiations with 
the Communist states meant to 
Europe that under the Kennedy 
leadership the United States was 
embarking on a more reasonable 
and realistic course. 


Then came the tragedy in Dallas, 
the outbreaks of racial violence, the 
so-called white backlash, the right- 
wing capture of the Republican 
Party, and America’s prestige abroad 
was heavily damaged. President de 
Gaulle found new adherents even in 
Great Britain after Senator Gold- 
water was nominated. The Gaullists 
in Germany grew bolder in their at- 
tacks against Chancellor Erhard and 
Foreign Minister Schroeder, who 
base their policies on close ties to the 
United States and Britain. 


The task of rebuilding America’s 
prestige will require the most inten- 
sive application. The White House 
will have to cope with the problems 
that are always near the point of 
explosion in Latin America and the 
Far East. Goodwill trips, however 
successful, are not alone the answer. 
The answer is to be found in sound 
policy. But it will be necessary for 
the new President to restate Amer- 
ica’s position wherever possible in 
the most eloquent manner. 


Secretary Rusk 


For many years the Department 
of State was the most sharply criti- 


FENNER & SMITH INC cized and the most controversial of 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 





the major federal departments. In 
this campaign, however, although 


<a a 


foreign policy is a much debated is- 
sue, neither the Secretary of State 
nor the department has been a ma- 
jor source of controversy. Yet Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk has spoken 
his mind more freely in this cam- 
paign than any of his predecessors 
did in the campaigns of the last 
quarter century. While Rusk has 
avoided taking the initiative, he has 
responded frequently and directly 
when he thought that the record was 
misrepresented by the Republican 
challenger. And he has made a 
number of speeches throughout the 
country explaining Administration 


policy. 


Under Robert S. McNamara, the 
Department of Defense has received 
higher marks for efficiency and or- 
ganization than the State Depart- 
ment has under Rusk. Yet Rusk’s 
stature has increased in recent 
months to the point where many of 
those who once criticized him for 
lack of force now hope that he will 
be retained in office if President 
Johnson is re-elected. Instead of at- 
tracting commendation for efficien- 
cy and zeal as McNamara has, or 
for dominating and controlling pol- 
icy as John Foster Dulles did, Rusk 
has won esteem for dependabil- 
ity. There may be no more impor- 
tant qualification for a Secretary of 
State at this time. 


Rusk has lived through the crises 
of the last four years without panick- 
ing and without grasping for power. 
His record for good judgment and 
sound advice is beginning to be ac- 
knowledged by his earlier detrac- 
tors. From the beginning it has been 
widely recognized that Rusk is a 
solid asset to the Administration on 
Capitol Hill. There his honesty, 
reasonableness, and thorough un- 
derstanding of the issues earned 
him wide respect in both parties. 


President Kennedy was in many 
ways his own Secretary of State. 
President Johnson has not been in- 
terested, as his predecessor was, in 
the finer points of debate within the 
department. Rather, he has wanted 
guidance about what should be 
done in any given circumstance. 
Rusk has faithfully reported to the 
President any reservations or dis- 
agreements in his department, and 
he has become the President’s prin- 
cipal adviser on foreign policy in 
fact as well as in name. 


WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 
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[Regular Price $10.17] 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Shakespeare 


VERY word Shakespeare wrote — every 
comedy, tragedy, historical play, poem 
and sonnet — in this 1312-page volume. 
Chuckle at the comedy of Falstaff; be fas- 
cinated by Cleopatra; thrill with Romeo in 
the ecstasies of love. Here is the writer who 
understood man’s nature as no other has! 


THE ESSAYS OF 


Bacon 


Asome titan of the Elizabethan era is Sir 
Francis Bacon, whose surpassing intel- 
lect laid the groundwork of science and phi- 
losophy for generations. Anyone in search 
of guidance can do no better than to read 
these immortal essays on love, politics, 
books, business, friendship, other subjects. 


PARADISE LOST AND OTHER POEMS OF 


Milton 


yo will be spellbound by Paradise Lost — 
the supreme achievement of the blind 
poet who fought for man’s right to think. 
Or, in a gayer spirit, you will enjoy “trip- 
ping the light fantastic” with L’ Allegro. Or 
again, perhaps, the dreamy meditation of 
the beautiful Il Penseroso will best suit your 
mood. Here are over 30 of Milton’s poems. 












Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes to 

your library — as an introductory offer 
made only to new members of The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today...and 
to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 


The Great Classics Are 
Your Proudest Possessions, 
Wisest Counselors, 
Most Rewarding Friends 


THE HALLMARK of a cultured home has al- 
ways been its library of books. Books fill gaps in 


formal education . . . set a person apart as one 
who has sought and tasted the wisdom of the ages. 

For filling leisure hours with sheer enjoyment, 
nothing can surpass a classic. No one need ever 
be friendless or dull if he or she chooses for 
companions the wisest, wittiest, most stimulating 
minds that ever lived. 





because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time’ men an 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become “classics”? First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to understand. 
And those are the very qualities which char- 
acterize these selections: readability, interest, 
simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members 
the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its mem- 
bers are not obligated to take any specific 
number of books. 3. Its volumes are luxurious 
De Luxe Editions — bound in the fine buck- 
ram ordinarily used for $7 and $10 bindings. 
They have tinted page tops; are richly stamped 
in genuine gold which will retain its original 
lustre — books you and your children will 
read and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first books will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject any 


book you do not wish. You need not take any 
specific number of books—only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Today’s low 
introductory price for these THREE beautiful 
volumes cannot be assured indefinitely, so please 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, 
L. I., New York 11576. 


THE CLASSICS CLUB BB 
Roslyn, L. 1., New York 11576 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member, and send 
me at once the THREE beautiful Classics Club 
editions of SHAKESPEARE, BACON and 
MILTON. I enclose NO MONEY IN AD- 
VANCE: within one week after receiving my 
books, I will either return them and owe 
nothing, or keep them for the special new- 
member introductory price of ONLY $1.00 
(plus a few cents mailing charges) for ALL 
THREE superb volumes. 


l 

{| As a member, I am to receive advance de- 

\ scriptions of all future selections, but am not ob- 
ligated to buy any. For each future volume I 

j| decide to keep, I will send you only $3.39 (plus 
a few cents mailing charges). I may reject any 

I] volume before or after I receive it, and I may 

Jj cancel my membership at any time. (Books 

| shipped in U.S.A. only.) 
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The Atlantic Report ; 





Nex: May Prague will celebrate the twentieth 
anniversary of its “liberation”? by the Red Army. 
There will be parades and the usual ringing speeches 
on Wenceslas Square; and the local papers, led 
by Rudé Právo (Red Justice), will be full of glib 
talk about Czechoslovakia’s victorious entry into 
what is euphemistically termed “the advanced 
stage of socialism.” But none of the tub-thump- 
ing can conceal the fact that Czechoslovakia is 
in the throes of a profound ideological crisis and 
that seventeen years of Communist rule have 
bruught serious economic difficulties. 


The crisis which Czechoslovakia is now going 
through is part of the general crisis which is cur- 
rently shaking the entire Soviet bloc. The crisis 
has been long coming, largely owing to the ob- 
stinate rearguard action fought by the Stalinists 
who control the local Party apparatus. Their 
leader is Czechoslovakia’s President and Party 
boss, Antonin Novotny, who has held his position 
as chief of state since 1957 — longer than either of 
his two predecessors (Klement Gottwald, 1949- 
1953; Antonin Zápotocký, 1953-1957). 


Unlike Zápotocký, a former union worker who 
could talk to workers in their own language and 
instill an occasional spark of enthusiasm into an 
apathetic party, Novotny is as dull and colorless as 
the regime he heads. Not until he disappears from 
the scene will it be possible to say that Czechoslo- 
vakia has been completely destalinized. As it is, 
the destalinization process has tended to move at a 
snail’s pace. 


It was. not until December of 1962 that the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party actually got 
around to deciding that the Stalinist purge trials of 
the early fifties needed to be reviewed, and not 
until eight months after that, in August, 1963, 
were some eighty survivors of this judicial farce of- 
ficially absolved. 


News of the projected rehabilitation unleashed 
a wave of critical rebelliousness which the regime 
has found difficult to curb. Young intellectuals 
broke into print with a new outspokenness in two 
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Prague literary journals, the weekly Literární 
Noviny (Literary News) and the monthly Plamen 
(Flame), and in the Bratislava weekly, Kultúrny 
Kivot (Cultural Life). One of the editors of this 
publication, the poet Ladislav Novomesky, had 
been a victim of the purge unleashed in 1949 
against the then Minister of the Interior, Rudolf 
Slansky; Novomesky’s crime was not that he was a 
Jew, which he is not, but a “Slovak bourgeois 
nationalist,” a trumped-up charge designed to 
damn all the local opposition. 


The Slovak minority 


The four million Slovaks inhabiting the eastern 
part of the country form a minority vis-a-vis the 
ten million Czechs inhabiting the western and 
central regions of Bohemia and Moravia. They 
speak a slightly different language, have different 
traditions linking them more closely to Hungary 
than to Austria, and they are far more staunchly 
Catholic than the Czechs. These differences were 
respected under the First Republic, which the 
elder Jan Masaryk set up in 1918, and Slovakia 
was allowed to have its own provincial parliament 
in Bratislava. ‘This parliament still exists under 
the name Slovak National Council; it has ninety 
members, compared with the three hundred 
members of the National Assembly in Prague. 
Today both are rubber-stamp organizations, in 
which set speeches are delivered for the sole pur- 
pose of endorsing pre-established programs. 


Bohemia and Moravia were formally incor- 
porated into Hitler’s Reich as a “protectorate,” 
while Slovakia was cut adrift as a nominal 
“republic” presided over by a Catholic Mon- 
signor. For several years the clandestine Commu- 
nist movement in Slovakia functioned quite inde- 
pendently of the Communist underground in the 
“protectorate,” and even after the rift was patched 
up in 1945, the centrifugal tendencies of the 
Slovaks continued to clash with the wishes of the 
centralists, who wanted all power concentrated in 
Prague. 


The clash came to a head in 1949 and 1950 
when Vlado Clementis, who had succeeded Jan 
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to eight friendly inns $ 
—all 400 years old 
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RISING SUN INN (14th cent.) You'll find kani 3 Keng 
P ee a ig 1C ne hearty break “01 -y 
the Rising Sun in Lynmouth., a fishing HEMRERE OCETEY EEA jast of countr) 





(Prices range from $3 to $7 a night — 
LORD CREWE ARMS (15th cent.) This 
Northumberland bar was once the cel- 


village in Devon. While in Devon, try sausages, bacon or kippers. ) lar of Blanchland Abbey. Test your 
the cider —but sip it slowly. It’s heady skill in one of the pub games: darts 
stuff. And it costs only 15 cents a pint. (above), shove ha’ penny and skittles. 











NEW INN (1311 A.D.) Our picture was FALSTAFF INN (1403 A.D.) This inn is GEORGE AND PILGRIMS INN (1493 A.D.) 
taken at lunchtime in Pembridge, Here- just outside the city wall of Canterbury. The local abbot built this inn for pil- 
ford. You can lunch off crusty bread, Chaucer and his fellow pilgrims passed grims who came to Glastonbury, “the 
‘ country cheese and ale for about 75 through that gate in 1387, on their way holveste earthe in England.” The ab- 
cents. Dinner is seldom more than $3.50. to the Cathedral and Becket’s shrine. bot’s room has a huge four-poster bed. 
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BULL INN (c. 1450 A.D.) The Bull in FALCON INN (15th cent.) Shakespeare YE OLDE BELL (1135 A.D.) This inn is 
Long Melford was the home of a medi- used to live opposite this Stratford inn. the pride and joy of Hurley, on the 
i aeval wool merchant. Friendliest way to Tip: Visit Britain’s inns in Spring or Thames, Britain’s most intriguing inns 
learn the histories of old inns is to chat Fall. Car rental rates are lower. And are pinpointed in “Inns of Britain,” a 
with the hosts. No language problem. inglenooks are less crowded. free 56-page guide. See offer below. 


For free 56-page booklet “The Inns of Britain,” write, British Travel Association, Dept. 692 at 680 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 10019; 
or 612 So. Fiower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90017; or 39 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 60603; or 151 Bloor St. West. Toron:o. 
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Dubonnet 
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gentle Dubonnet, What- 
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Greeting by a country bank president— Photo by Charles Van Maanen 


A FRIEND AT CHASE MANHATTAN 


Little, big or in-between, we serve as NewYork United States Department. And, because the 


| City correspondent for more than 3700 of the job is so important to us we hand-pick the 
nation’s full service banks. people who will get it done with more than 

Being correspondent means that we do ordinary attention and effort. 
everything from participating in loans, to pro- In short, we try to anticipate our friends’ 


viding the use of our world-wide facilities, to needs and help fill them. By doing so we add 
sharing everything we know about the free one bank’s contribution to the progress and 
enterprise business of banking. usefulness of all banking for all people... 

We do the job with personal contact in our everywhere. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, New York 10015 - Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FIRST IN LOANS TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
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straight, 
on-the-rocks, 
or in soda! 


Along the boulevards 
of Paris,before lunchor 
dinner, you’ll find fash- 
ionable people enjoying 
gentle Dubonnet. What- 
ever the drink, there’s 
a Parisian adventure 
in every sip! 
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Report on Czechoslovakia 


Masaryk as Foreign Minister, was 
arrested, tried, and executed as a 
“Slovak bourgeois nationalist” at the 
instigation of the chief centralist, 
Viliam Siroky, who, after stepping 
into Clementis’ shoes at the Foreign 
Ministry, went on to become Prime 
Minister. 


Once it was clear that ‘Slovak 
bourgeois nationalism” was no lon- 
ger a crime against the state but 
simply a traumatic hangover from 
the nightmarish excesses of Stalin- 
ism, all the pent-up resentments and 
discontents of the Slovaks came 
boiling to the surface. 


In April, 1963, to appease the 
Slovaks, a rabid centralist, Karol 
Bacilek, was removed from his post 
as First Secretary of the Slovak 
Communist Party. The Slovaks still 
refused to be appeased, and in May 
the normally subservient Bratislava 
daily, Pravda (Truth), published a 
bold attack on Prime Minister 
Viliam Siroky by the Slovak poet 
Mieroslav Hysko. 


The attack created a minor up- 
roar, but though Novotny himself 
intervened, reprimanding Hysko for 
washing the Party’s dirty linen in 
public, he was later forced to make 
further concessions to the embattled 
Slovaks. The following September 
two of the chief centralists — Prime 
Minister Viliam Siroky and Finance 
Minister Julius Duriš — were ousted 
from their posts by a decision of the 
Party’s ninety-six-man Central Com- 
mittee. Siroky’s successor, Josef 
Lenart, though a Party worker with 
Moscow training, is a Slovak who 
has a certain popularity among his 
own countrymen. 


Cracking the whip 


Even this, however, failed to stem 
the critical ferment, and last Decem- 
ber the Central Committee was 
obliged to convene a two-day ideo- 
logical conference intended to bring 
erring editors and writers back into 
line. The main speaker at this 
meeting was Vladimir Koucky, re- 
cently named head of a new ideolog- 
ical commission and now generally 
regarded as the number three man 
in the Party. He bluntly informed 
the assembled Party members that 
economic coexistence with the West 


could not possibly be construed to 
mean ideological coexistence (for 
example, a free interchange and 
comparison of ideas), and that in 
a new socialist society continually 
threatened by bourgeois counter- 
revolutionaries and capitalist con- 
spirators the Party would have to 
exercise greater vigilance than ever 
over press, radio, and television. 
For all its apparent toughness, 
Koucky’s speech eloquently reflected 
the regime’s deep-seated embarrass- 
ment. Officially, at any rate, the 
Stalinist “‘cult of personality’? — the 
Communist euphemism for rule by 
terror — is dead and buried; in prac- 
tice, editors and writers can only be 
cowed into meek subservience by the 
old whip-cracking methods. 


In Czechoslovakia the skirmishing | 
between ‘‘liberals’? and ‘‘Stalinists?? | 
has continued indecisively up to the 
present. Last summer the heads of 
the Czech and Slovak writers’ unions 
were shuffled, as were the editors in 
chief of Literární Noviny and Kultúrny 
Život. Just who came out on top was 
anything but clear; but to remind 
everyone of who ultimately wields 
the whip, the regime issued a one- 
year jail sentence to a young writer 
who had been expressing his convic- 
tions a little too forcefully. 


Economic crisis 


This ideological crisis coincided 
most embarrassingly with an even 
graver crisis in the field of economics. 
Prior to the war the Czechs enjoyed 
a living standard which compared 
favorably with that of the Austrians 
and the Germans. They were the 
most industrialized people in Eastern 
Europe, and the huge Skoda works 
in Pilsen formed one of the largest 
industrial complexes between the 
Ruhr and the Donets Basin. The! f 
country’s economy was essentially | a 
geared to the production of con- | 
sumer goods. Under the Hapsburgs, 
Czechoslovakia supplied an empire 
of more than fifty million consumers | 
with practically all of their porcelain, | 
90 percent of their glassware, 80 
percent of their leather goods, 75 
percent of their chemicals, cotton 
goods, and woolens, and about 60 
percent of their metals. | 


| lAo 
The erection of tariff barriers hit | 


the Czech consumer goods industry spray mist by 


hard in the interwar years, but it AE OOTY 


was not until 1947, when Stalin 
personally intervened to keep Presi- | © cory, 1964 
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dent Eduard Beneš from signing up 
for Marshall Plan aid, that the tradi- 
| tional trade links with Austria and 
| Germany and other Western coun- 
| tries began to disintegrate. The 
lexpulsion of some three million 
Sudeten Germans, including a fair 
number of highly skilled artisans, 
|i brought on a decline in both the 
| quantity and quality output of glass, 
| porcelain, and ceramics. 





f h ' 
To make matters worse. the Czech 


| economy, in keeping with the Soviet 
‘emphasis on building up heavy in- 
dustry, was geared to the production 
|of machine tools and engineering 
}equipment. Light industry was de- 
\liberately starved of investment 
ifunds, with the result that today, 
just when it must face the challenge 
of an ever more dynamic European 
Common Market, Czech equipment 
‘is hopelessly antiquated and run 
down, and production costs are exor- 
|bitantly high. The export of con- 
sumer goods, which had amounted 
to more than a third of all Czech 
exports in 1937, was down to 12 
percent by 1953. Despite subsequent 
efforts to export at almost any price, 
the percentage since then has never 
gone above 20 percent. 





Aging farmers 

This unfavorable situation was 
aggravated by the simultaneous de- 
‘cline in agricultural output. The 
Party’s insistence on collectivization 
— 90 percent of Czech agriculture 
is now collectivized — resulted in a 
mass exodus of rural workers, partic- 
ularly among the young, attracted 
by the less onerous eight-hour sched- 
ule of factory work in the cities. 
Czechoslovakia’s farming popula- 


D 





tion, which numbered 3.3 million 
before the war. has sunk to 1.3 mil- 
lion today, and the average age of 


' | farmers is now up to fifty years. 
í | Close to one half of this population, 
||furthermore, are women. ‘To get 


ithe harvest in at all, the regime 
now regularly has to rely on spe- 
cially recruited ‘‘summer brigades,” 
‘made up of young people per- 
'suaded to “volunteer”? for a two- 


or three-month stint in the country. 





According to the third Five-Year 
Plan, which was announced in Jan- 
uary, 1961, only to be scrapped a 


‘year and a half later, agricultural 
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101. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF By Walter 
Goerlitz. Story of the world’s most 
feared war machine, 1657-1945. 
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472. FROM THE SILENT EARTH 
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461. THE KAISER By Virginia 
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470. 20th CENTURY CHINA By 
O. Edmund Clubb. From the Man- 
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By Aubrey de Selincourt. Irresist- 
ibly-written introduction to the 
ancient Greek father of history 
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480. KOREA: LIMITED WAR By 
David Rees. Complete and ob- 
jective political-operations history 
of the first major war of the 
thermonuclear age. $10.00/$6.95 
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output was to have risen by an 
average of 4.4 percent a year. In- 
stead it rose by only 2 percent in 
1960, failed to show any increase at 


jall in 1961, and fell by 6 percent in 


1962. Present agricultural produc- 
tion is roughly the same as it was 
in 1936. In the autumn of 1962 
food shortages began to appear, and 
the regime was forced to introduce 
meatless ‘Thursdays. Only Grade A 
hotels serve meat on Thursdays, to 
conceal the gravity of the food crisis 
from foreign tourists. 


Probably few foreign visitors real- 
ize that half the rolls in Czechoslova- 
kia are baked from Russian grain, 
and this at a time when the country’s 
export capacities are already strained 
to the limit. Here again the Czechs, 
by their lopsided concentration on 
heavy industry, get the short end of 
the stick, simply because the terms 
of trade are against them. Half of 
Czech steel production, for example, 
is dependent on imports of Russian 
iron ore, greatly reducing the for- 
eign-exchange value of the finished 
products manufactured from it. ‘The 
great advantage offered by Czecho- 
slovakia’s traditional consumer goods 
industries was that with the single 
exception of textiles, they could be 
manufactured from domestic raw 
materials. 


The need to export heavy equip- 
ment has been carried to such 
lengths that for years Czechoslo- 
vakia’s entire annual output of diesel 
locomotives has been absorbed by 
the Soviet Union at a time when the 
Czech railroads are on the verge of 
collapse from the extended use of 
antiquated equipment. 


Sagging output 

To meet the crisis developing from 
this convergence of separate bottle- 
necks, the Party’s orthodox econo- 
mists resorted to a series of ineffec- 


| tive gimmicks. Imports of badly 
| z 
needed raw materials were curbed 


in order to save foreign exchange; it 
was simultaneously hoped that by 
some miracle of paper planning, a 
Substantial theoretical increase in 
“labor productivity” would result in 
an overall increase in output. The 
results quickly belied these assump- 
tions. By the end of 1962 about one 
fourth of the capacity of the ma- 
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chine-building industry was unuti- 
lized for lack of raw materials. Labor 
productivity, instead of bounding 
forward at the rate of 7 percent per 
annum as projected in the third 
Five-Year Plan, actually fell by 1.5 
percent in the first nine months of 
1963. Gross national output for that 
year was actually lower than in 1962. 


The entire mythology surrounding 
state planning was subjected to a 
devastating critique in February of 
last year by a young Leningrad- 
trained economist named Radoslav 
Selucky, who, in denouncing the 
“cult of the plan,” advocated greater 
flexibility and personal initiative. 
Though he immediately came under 
fierce attack from President Novotny 
himself, among others, Selucky re- 
ceived strong support from other 
Czech economists. 


At a meeting of economists held 
in Prague last November it was 
generally agreed that if economic 
problems could be freely and openly 
debated in an atmosphere of unfet- 
tered criticism, not one of the tradi- 
tional laws of socialist political econ- 
omy would survive. There was also 
consensus in holding that the law of 
supply and demand should govern 
not just the sector of consumer goods, 
but the entire economy, a conclu- 
sion which was tantamount to aban- 
doning Marxist-Leninist economic 
“science.” 


Trade disappears 


The regime’s response to this dual 
crisis has been both fumbling and 
equivocal. It continues to denounce 
revisionism — that is to say, the 
slightly more empirical approach to 
economics adopted by the Yugoslavs 
and the Poles—and to uphold 
Leninist steadfastness at a time 
when events have reduced these 
shopworn formulas to a hollow in- 
cantation. The economic setbacks 
in one Iron Curtain country after 
the other, contrasted with the suc- 
cesses of the European Common 
Market, which orthodox Marxist 
economists have vainly been trying 
to bury for years, have shown the 
entire structure of Soviet economics 
to be a mass of superstition. 


With shortsighted extravagance 
Czechoslovakia has doled out more 


VA 


than $330 million in credit aid to 
foreign lands, particularly to Cuba 
and other Latin-American coun- 
tries, from which it can expect no 
immediate returns. Conversely, the 
regime’s meek insistence on echoing 
the Russian line on China has re- 
sulted in an almost total cessation 
of trade with Red China, which prior 
to 1961 absorbed almost 6 percent 
of Czech exports. 


In the short space of three years a 
normally favorable trade balance of 
some $60 million a year with the 
West has been turned into an annual 
deficit of over $20 million. For 
trade purposes the Czech crown, 
still officially listed at 7 to the dollar, 
has had to be pegged at 35 to the 
dollar. Increasingly hard put to 
compete in the international market 
with the more dynamic and efficient 
enterprises of the West, Czecho- 
slovakia has had to fall back on one 
of its last remaining assets — its 
wooded landscape and Bohemian 
castles, the ‘Tatra Mountains of 
Slovakia, and the baroque beauties 
of Bratislava and Prague. 


Tourists: a mixed blessing 


But foreign tourists, vital as they 
may be economically, are inevitably 
a mixed blessing to an authori- 
tarian state which has for years kept 
its own subjects on a tight rein. 
The hundreds of Volkswagens, Mer- 
cedes Benzes, and Opels which now 
pour into Prague and Bratislava 
from Austria and West Germany 
every weekend are a painful remind- 
er to the Czechs of how poor they 
have been forced to remain, with an 
annual car production of a mere 
sixty thousand cars, most of which 
are earmarked for export. No 
Czech, no matter how fanatic a 
Communist he may be, can derive 
much satisfaction from the realiza- 
tion that in his own highly indus- 
trialized country there is still only 
one car for every fifty inhabitants, 
compared with one for every eight in 
Germany, one for every six in 
France, and one for every three in 
the United States. 


The influx of foreigners has, fur- 
thermore, aroused a corresponding 
appetite in the Czechs to travel 
abroad. Only a tiny handful have so 
far been allowed to leave the coun- 
try even for brief visits to the West, 
and there seems no likelihood that 
this restriction will soon be lifted. 
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The importation of all forms of 
foreign literature continues to be 
severely censured, and only Com- 
munist newspapers are obtainable at 
the kiosks, though limited supplies of 
non-Communist newspapers from 
Austria, Germany, Italy, France, 
Britain, and the United States are 
now being offered to tourists at some 
of the leading hotels. Broadcasts 
from Radio Free Europe in Munich 
are regularly jammed (whereas they 
now go through freely to Poland and 
Romania), but there is no way of 
keeping out a basic flow of free news, 
which seeps in by way of Vienna, 
Cologne, and the BBC in London. 


Oriented toward the West 


Culturally, Czechoslovakia is now 
oriented completely toward the 
West, and the authorities seem 
powerless to stop this. Russian 
| plays have virtually disappeared 
from Prague’s twenty-five theaters, 
whereas Western plays and films are 
mobbed. Plays by Bertolt Brecht 
have had to give way to operettas. 
Books by Western authors, when 
they appear in translation, often sell 
out in twenty-four hours. The ban 
on jazz, officially in force half a doz- 
en years ago, is now completely 
forgotten. The Twist and the Madi- 
son have become the rage for young 
people, who more often than not 
have only a hazy idea how they 
should be danced. There are at 
least forty Big Beat clubs in Prague 
which offer the restless young people 
lof the capital a way of letting off 
steam and a momentary illusion of 
emancipation. 





Enthusiasm for things American 
— everything from blue jeans to 
beatnik poetry — is astounding. 
When an American ice skater ap- 
pears before a crowded grandstand, 
there is practically no applause for 
| anyone else. When President Ken- 
| nedy died last November, more than 
ten thousand young Czechs tramped 
up the hillside of the Malá Strana, 
the old baroque quarter of Prague 
where the American Embassy is 
located, to sign their names in the 
registry. No one asked them to do 
so; they did it spontaneously. It 
was, indeed, the only thing remotely 
resembling a genuine plebiscite 
that the country has seen in the 
last dozen years. 
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By the author of 
“NIGHT OF THE GENERALS" 
C) 181, THE OFFICER FACTORY 
by Hans Hellmut Kirst, Revolv- 
ing around a mysterious murder 
in a Nazi officers’ training school 


in 1944, this great new novel pre- 
sents an intimate picture of the 
behind-the-scenes chaos of Hit- 
ler’s Third Reich in a series of 
gripping events that range from 


nerve-tearing tragedy to high 
comedy. (502 pp.) Retail $6.50. 


O 274. THE DEPUTY by Rolf Hoch- 
huth. The complete text of the most 
talked-about book of the decade. This 
highly controversial prize-winner 
[Berliner Kunstpreis and The Vol- 
taire Medal] pointedly explores the 
attitudes and actions of Pope Pius 
XII towards the murder of six mil- 
lion European Jews during World 
War II, Retail $5.95. 

[] 261. A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE VULGAR TONGUE by Captain 
Francis Grose, This ribald lexicon 
{which first rocked the English-speak- 
ing world in 1796] has been “re-dis- 
covered” and brought again to fame 
by Eric Partridge in an intriguingly 
annotated version of the original. “A 
delightful book, but don’t give to Aunt 
Maude for Christmas.” Retail $7.95, 


O 253. PERVERSE CRIMES IN HIS- 
TORY by R. E. L. Masters. The weird 
and little-known facts about sex 
crimes and criminals—by the author 
of the famous “underground” best- 
seller, “Cradle of Erotica.” Retail 
$9.50. 





269. THE COMPLETE TALES OF 


1888-92 Edited by 
Leon Edel [Pulitzer Prize-Winner]. 
The Tales—written in that bubbly era 
so often called the Gay Nineties—are 
among James’ most engaging, though 
overlooked, works, 2 volumes. 966 pp. 
Combined Retail $11.90. 


C] 88. PARADE’S END by Ford Madox 
Ford, [4 novels in 1 vol., unabridged. ] 
“A major classic of this century.” 
This great work set during the 1914- 
18 holocaust is unique in literature 
for its preeminence, at one and the 
same time, as a war story, romance, 
adventure tale and psychological 
thriller. [836 pp.] Retail $7.50. 
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O 267. BOSIE by Rupert Croft-Cooke. 
Was Oscar Wilde's “paramour”, Lord 
Alfred “Bosie”’ Douglas, an authentic 
monster ? Croft-Cooke, a close friend 
of Bosie for 25 years, minces no words 
and dodges no facts in his defense of 
Bosie’s part in the Wilde-Douglas hap- 
penings, Illustrated. Retail $7.50. 


[] 192. THOMAS MANN: THE ‘JO- 
SEPH” TETRALOGY. 4 of Mann's 
greatest novels in 1 vol.—1,200 pp. 
retail $8.50, 


O 933. JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY: A 
Modern Selection from the most fa- 
mous and most wittily personal dic- 
tionary of all time, A delight to read 
and browse. Retail $6.50. 
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$2.50 Voucher for each purchase—even 
in the low $3 to $5 range. Other books often earn more than one voucher. 


è SAVE UP TO 90% NOW. New readers may thus save up to 90% now—by 
joining the Society at this time. While you need take only one book at the 
introductory extra-discount price, the more you take the more you save. 


è CANCELLATION. Lither—return these books after 2-weeks’ free examination, 
without cost or obligation. Or—take only two more books during the coming 
year out of hundreds to be offered. 


@ THE MID-CENTURY MAGAZINE FREE, bringing you advance reviews of new 
books published each month—with informed recommendations of books to both 
read and keep [no fall-apart paperbacks] in every subject-category—books for 
pleasure, profit, reference... for the many interests, needs and appetites of 
America’s “New Renaissance” readers... the best novels, non-fiction, reference 
works, biographies, art books, histories—and many more. 


@ PROFIT SHARING: Because the Society can order books in large quantities, it 
shares profits with members through sensationally lower prices plus the Bonus 
Book Vouchers. Members can thus buy first-run books—in publishers’ regular 
cloth-bound editions for their permanent libraries [not cardboard-bound 
“cheapies”]—for less than throw-away paperbacks cost! 


è BECAUSE many of the books offered in this announcement are in short supply, 
fulfillment of this offer can only be guaranteed for 30 days. Please, therefore, 
enter all your choices by number on the Request Form—and mail without delay. 
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WILL GIVE YOU... 
e ANY 3 BOOKS FREE-even if one of your 3 choices is this extraordinary $9.50 
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[] 265. A JOHNSON READER, This 
wide-ranging selection from the time- 
less works of Samuel Johnson, in- 
cluding previously unpublished letters, 
displays the roisterous Doctor at his 
crusty best — thinking and writing 
with wit, liveliness and unmatched 
style. Retail $6.50. 


[] 268. MRS. GRUNDY: Studies in 


Prudery. A colorful account of mo- 
rality—and immorality—from the 
not-so-pure customs of the Puritans 
right up to today’s attitudes towards 
beach wear. Profusely and curiously 
illus. with engravings and photos. 
Retail $6.75. 
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è PLUS 1 OR MORE OTHER BOOKS for only $2.95 each regardless of regular 
retail prices up to $10 or more! 


è PLUS $2.50 BONUS VOUCHER for each and every book you buy later, 
; CENT X jmp These $2.50 Bonus Vouchers—which 
may be applied immediately, at any 
time, toward other books of your choice 
—are given in addition to massive out- 
right discounts on books offered by The 
Mid-Century Book Society, which has 
been called “America’s most rewarding 
book club.” You receive at least one 
on the many books offered to members 


















THE WAPSHOT “SAGA” 
[] 262. THE WAPSHOT SCANDAL 
and THE WAPSHOT CHRONICLE 
by John Cheever. [2-book set; 
counts as one book under this 
offer.) This new best-seller and 
its prize-winning predecessor add 
up to the zaniest, most bizarre 
American epic ever written—a 
modern classic, Combined Retail 
$9.90, 


O 254. SUNSET AND TWILIGHT: 
Diaries of Bernard Berenson. Illus, 
Retail $8.73. 

O 259. THE LETTERS OF F. SCOTT 


FITZGERALD [615 pp., Illus.] edited by 
A. Turnbull. Retail $10.00. 
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Mail to: The Mid-Century Book Society, 115 East 31st Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


Enroll me as a trial member and send me 
the 3 FREE BOOKS indicated below—charg- 
ing me only for the one or more other books 
ordered at the special new-member price of 


only $2.95 each. 


My only obligation is to buy two future 
selections during the coming year from the 


I. SEND THE FOLLOWING SELECTIONS FREE — with 
New-Member Purchase(s) at right. 








Address 


City Zone 






100 or more to be offered at average savings 
of 50% under the publishers’ retail prices. 
Over and above outright Discounts, I am to 
receive at least one $2.50 Bonus Book Voucher 
with each book purchased. 

[PLEASE INDICATE YOUR 

CHOICES BELOW BY NUMBER.] 


Ii. SEND THE FOLLOWING SELECTION (S) AT SPECIAL 
NEW-MEMBER’S PRICE ($2.95). 
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The Atlantic Report 


Eww international agreements have ever been 
concluded with more public goodwill and private 
misgivings than the Geneva accords of July 23, 
1962, which solemnly guaranteed the neutrality 
and sovereignty of the kingdom of Laos. With a 
‘unanimity and a determination that had been 
sadly lacking in their earlier efforts to keep Laos 
out of Communist hands, the West combined to 
drive the anti-Communist forces into a coalition 
government which they publicly applauded but 
privately conceded might eventually lead to a 
take-over by Prince Souphanouvong and his Neo 
Lao Hak Xat Party, an offshoot of Ho Chi Minh’s 
Laodong (Communist) Party of North Vietnam. 


Last May their fears all but came true. Before 
the annual monsoon rains deluged the mountains 
of central and northern Laos, the neutralist forces 
had been driven from the rolling grasslands of the 
strategic and politically important Plain of Jars. 
On all fronts neutralist and rightist forces were in 
precipitate retreat. 


For the West, the Geneva agreement was an es- 
cape hatch, a means of disengaging on seemingly 
face-saving terms from voluntarily accepted but 
now insupportable commitments under SEATO, 
which had cast what John Foster Dulles used to 
call an umbrella of protection over the Indochina 
states of Laos, Cambodia, and South Vietnam. 


Inaccessible, backward, mountainous Laos was 
about the worst place in the world for the United 
States and its allies to fight a limited war. Laos, 
tucked away in the heart of Southeast Asia, 
lacks any internal communications worth the 
name and is top-heavy with an army that de- 
voured U.S. aid but showed no willingness to 
fight the Communist Pathet Lao, which already 
controlled the greater part of the country. Yet 
limited war, or the early loss of all of Laos, was the 
only alternative to negotiation. 


Peace on the honor system 


Having been obliged to negotiate from weak- 
ness, the United States lacked authority at the con- 
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ference table to insist on the creation of effective 
supervisory machinery that elementary prudence 
demanded. What it settled for was a sugarcoated 
defeat, an agreement that simply put the fourteen 
signatories, including the Soviet Union, Red 
China, and North Vietnam, on the honor system. 
The sole authority for supervising the peace was 
the three-power International Control Commis- 
sion, set up under the 1954 Geneva agreement and 
consisting of the representatives of Canada, India, 
and Poland. The commission had proved totally 
ineffective, and there was no reason to expect it to 
do any better in the future. 


From the moment that neutralist Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma returned from Geneva in August, 
1962, to become Premier of the government of 
National Union — the coalition of neutralists, 
rightists, and Communists — it was obvious that 
Communist China and North Vietnam had no 
intention of honoring the agreement. Souvanna, 
Souphanouvong’s half brother, a gentle, ineffec- 
tive aristocrat who yearns for the day when he 
can retire to Paris in peace, was confronted at the 
airport by an angry Chinese chargé d’affaires, not 
yet accredited to the new government, who 
warned that 650 million Chinese did not intend to 
be pushed about by 2 million Laotians. 


War is renewed 


This was just a hint of things to come. At the 
end of the stipulated thirty-day period in which 
all foreign troops were required to withdraw from 
Laos through recognized checkpoints, the Inter- 
national Control Commission counted 666 Amer- 
icans, 410 Filipinos, and 40 North Vietnamese. 
Since Hanoi had never admitted the presence of 
its troops in Laos and could not, without losing 
face, publicly withdraw what they had always 
denied, Western embassies hoped that they had 
pulled out before the checking period. In fact, 
most had not. ‘This soon became apparent to the 
neutralists and led to renewed war. 


Before the Geneva agreement, relations between 
neutralist Souvanna Phouma and his military com- 
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owth of superior trees in a test plot 


They’re growing ‘super trees” on Weyerhaeuser lands 


Our researchers are trying to do for the great Douglas 
fir what others already have done with hybrid strains of 
corn and roses. They are cross-breeding aristocrats of 
the forest to produce super trees for tomorrow. 

Already our scientists have been able to grow some 
trees in test plots that show the best qualities of their 
superior parents. Seed from such hybrid trees ultimately 
will be used to develop highly cultivated seed orchards. 
As this project matures we will expect all of our planting 
and seeding to produce super trees in increasing volume. 

The men working on the project won't live long 
enough to see the total result. Eventual success, how- 
ever, will mean that there will be forests of faster 
growing, better trees to serve the needs of your grand- 
children’s grandchildren. 

Research on a scale such as this takes faith in the 
future and considerable money. Like the cost of refor- 


estation, fire protection and insect and disease control, 
it’s the kind of investment that helps assure a wood sup- 
ply for generations to come. This, in turn, perpetuates 
other forest benefits, including jobs, watersheds, wildlife 
and recreation. 

These benefits are a result of tree farming—a business 
measured in centuries. The investments are heavy. Risks 
are great. And it’s a long, long wait from the time a new 
crop of trees is planted until it yields a financial return. 
It is essential that the nation’s tax structure take such 
risks and problems into account. Otherwise, growing 
timber in 60 to 125-year crops would be an utterly 
impractical business. 

Send for our colorful free booklet, “From tree farm 
to you.” It describes modern forestry in greater detail. 
Write to Weyerhaeuser Company, Box A-4, Tacoma, 
Washington 98401, 


> 
Weyerhaeuser products: lumber, plywood, pulp, paper, chemicals, packaging A \ Y e s er haeuser 





How the great engineers 
of Borg-Warner 


helped 
cool off 
Capitol Hill 


The problem: how to air 
condition the Capitol, the 
Supreme Court, Library of 
Congress...and other 
majestic buildings on 
Capitol Hill in Washington 
without stacking huge air 
conditioning towers on top 
of them. Here’s how the 
equipment of Borg-Warner’s 
York Division helped the 
Architect of the Capitol 
solve this problem. 


HEN CONGRESS decided to air 
condition the beautiful buildings 
on Capitol Hill, it created a tough 
problem for the Architect of the Capi- 
tol and his engineers. There wasn’t 


room to install the necessary machin- 
ery without defacing the buildings. 
And that would never do. 

Finally, they decided to use the 
same plant that furnishes the steam 
that heats the buildings to provide the 
cold water for cooling them. The plant 
was small, so the compressors would 
have to take up as little room as pos- 
sible — yet still be capable of cooling 
several buildings. 

That’s where the engineers at York 
stepped in. They built and installed 
the machines that did the job. 

But all this was in 1938. In the 26 
years since, Capitol Hill has grown 
and grown. And York has been called 
on again and again for bigger, more 
efficient equipment. Result: By the 
end of this year, the Capitol Hill plant 
will be among the largest air condition- 
ing installations in the world, with a 
cooling capacity of 15,400 tons. 

How much is 15,400 tons? More 
than enough to cool every house in 
Groton, Connecticut, or Vero Beach, 
Florida, or Kilgore, Texas. It takes 
two miles of specially built tunnels to 
pipe the cold water from these ma- 
chines to the buildings they cool. And 


the pumps that circulate it must pump 
22,800,000 gallons of waterevery day. 

York has been doing remarkable 
things in air conditioning for a long 
time now. The engineers at York de- 
veloped the first room air conditioner, 
the first automatic ice maker, and the 
first commercial thermoelectric ice 
maker. Last year, York produced the 
first effective odor-inhibiting filter for 
commercial air conditioners. 

York has plunged into the atomic 
age in a big way, too. The Peach Bot- 
tom atomic generating plant needed 
a refrigerating system that would run | 
for at least three years without repair. 
York did the job. 

Borg-Warner looks on the great 
engineers of their York Division with 
a combination of affection and awe. 
Wouldn’t you? 


The great engineers 


Borg-Warner Corporation, 200 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60604 ©1964, B-W Corp. 
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Next time you have 
an insurance claim, 
relax—go bowling! 


Your Ætna Casualty agent will 


put himself in your shoes! Just 
call him on the phone. He’ll take com- 


_ plete charge, making sure the claim is 


settled quickly and fairly ...the way you’d 


settle it yourself. And topnotch claim 
handling is just one of the many services 
included with every Ætna Casualty pol- 
icy ... just part of the package we call 


ES: 


Find us fast in the Yellow Pages. 


 ÆTNA CASUALTY 


AFFILIATED WITH AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


_ STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY e THE EXCELSIOR LIFE, CANADA 





Report on Laos 


mander, the thirty-six-year-old dedi- 
cated, patriotic, and apolitical Kong 
Le, on the one hand and the Com- 
munist Pathet Lao on the other had 
been close and cordial. The son of 
poor peasants, scarcely more than 
literate and shocked by the venality 
of Vientiane, Kong Le had over- 
thrown the right-wing government 
in 1960 by a coup d’etat. 


When he in turn was driven from 
the capital, he fell, naturally enough, 
into an alliance with the Pathet Lao. 
The Soviet Union equipped him 
with fifty tanks and other material, 
and his neutralist and Communist 
forces lived comfortably side by side 
on the Plain of Jars, where Souphan- 
ouvong and Souvanna Phouma for 
many months shared austere living 
quarters in a former French Foreign 
Legion barracks. 


After the Geneva agreement, 
North Vietnam took over from the 
Soviet Union the logistical support 
of the Pathet Lao forces, moving 
food and other supplies into areas 
under Communist control. ‘The 
United States, at the request of 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, also con- 
tinued to air-drop nonmilitary sup- 
plies to isolated pockets of Meo and 
other tribesmen, some of them deep 
in Pathet Lao territory. There- 
fore the West and the rightists in 
Vientiane could not complain, 
though it was suspected that along 
with rice, the North Vietnamese 
were sending guns and ammuni- 
tion. Unlike the Russians, however, 
the North Vietnamese denied the 
neutralists a share and imposed a 
blockade against their units. On 
November 24, 1962, an American 
cargo plane carrying supplies, again 
at Souvanna Phouma’s request, to 
Kong Le’s blockaded forces was 
shot down over the Plain of Jars. 


Far from wanting to continue their 
alliance with Kong Le, the Pathet 
Lao patently wanted to destroy him 
and to take over his forces. ‘‘They 
tried to provoke and to buy over my 
men,” said the now thoroughly dis- 
illusioned Kong Le. ‘‘Their aim was 
to sow discord and disunity in our 
ranks.” ‘They succeeded. For the 
troops that shot down the American 
plane were defectors from Kong Le’s 
forces. 
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The timing could scarcely have 
been worse. On the day the plane 
was shot down the three factions of 
the coalition government announced 
in Vientiane that they had agreed 
to form a unified national army of 
thirty thousand men, to be drawn 
equally from forces loyal to the neu- 
tralists, the rightists, and the Pathet 
Lao. It was the only significant 
agreement ever reached by the troi- 
ka government, and it was never put 
into effect. 


The coalition fails 


Relations between Kong  Le’s 
troops, the defectors, and the Pathet 
Lao now deteriorated rapidly. A 
series of assassinations led to open 
fighting on the Plain of Jars and the 
creation of what Hanoi and Peiping 
have referred to since as the ‘“‘true 
neutralists’? under Colonel Deuane, 
Kong Le’s partner in the 1960 coup 
in Vientiane, who defected to the 
Pathet Lao with some hundreds of 
his men. 


With the leading Pathet Lao 
ministers gone from Vientiane and 
Prince Souvanna Phouma thrust in- 
to a de facto alliance with General 
Phoumi Nosavan, the right-wing 
leader, who had adroitly managed 
to become Finance Minister, the 
coalition government existed in 
name only. Along with all their 
other problems, the two leaders now 
had to face landslide inflation. Di- 
rect U.S. budgetary support had 
been discontinued on the assump- 
tion that two thirds of the rightist 
forces, which had previously been 
dependent on American pay and 
handouts, could be demobilized. 


With demobilization now clearly 
impracticable, the kip soared from 
its official rate of 80 to the dollar to 
more than 600 on the black market. 
Prices for foodstuffs and other es- 
sentials in Royal Lao areas doubled 
and doubled again. 


The balmy days when Phoumi 
could count on American aid suffh- 
cient for any needs belonged to the 
past. The amount of aid was much 
smaller, more realistic, and, with the 
differential in the official and free 
rates of exchange cut by devalua- 
tion to a modest 100 percent, less 
easy and less attractive to manipu- 
late for personal profit. Instead of 
the monthly $3 million handout, 
which Phoumi had counted on in 


SILENCER 


His business is quiet. He’s a General Motors development engineer and his job is to 
help see to it that every GM car operates as smoothly and quietly as advanced 
technology and human skill can reasonably achieve. His work takes him into an 
anechoic chamber at the Milford Proving Ground where walls made of glass-fiber- 
wedges up to a yard deep absorb 99 percent of the sound made by a car in operation. 





In this room GM cars are “road proved” on a chassis dynamometer under many 
driving conditions and at varying speeds. Every significant noise, no matter how 
slight, is studied, charted, evaluated. Object: quiet. This man and others like him 
never stop striving to reach that goal. 


Highly refined laboratory setups like the Milford anechoic rooms contribute vitally 
to the constant improvement of General Motors cars. But they would be valueless 
without the knowledge and experience of the men who use them. People, after all, 
are the key to the continuing excellence of GM products. General Motors owes its 
position in industry to the dedication and ability of a great many exceptional people. 
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the past, the U.S. contribution was 
reckoned to run to some $12 million 
to $15 million a year in commodity 
imports. Britain agreed to contrib- 
ute another $3 million a year for 
three years, and Australia $150,000 
a year for the same period. 


In return, Phoumi was obliged to 
place a ceiling on his budget deficit, 
which increased from a total of $1.4 
million in the years 1955-1960, to 
$3.9 million in 1961, $17.8 million 
in 1962, and $28.8 million, or more 
than four times the total budgetary 
collections (U.S. aid excluded), for 
the first nine months of 1963. 


The casinos finance the army 


To find the money to keep his 
55,000-man army in funds, Phoumi 
opened a series of gambling casinos 
in Vientiane and the other Mekong 
River towns. ‘They produced reve- 
nue beyond his wildest dreams. 
Compared with anticipated export 
earnings of $800 million, most of it 
in tin, Phoumi believed that the 
‘concession fees from the Casino de 
Vientiane alone would run to 240 
million kips this year, or a million 
dollars at the new devalued rate of 
exchange. 





The very best Sherry you can buy. 
The very best people drink it. 
Particularly at cocktail time 
because it makes dinner taste better. 





The casino’s unusual facilities in- 
cluded a pawnshop, where the un- 
lucky gambler could exchange his 
car, his house, or even his land for 
chips to continue the game. An air- 
conditioned salon equipped with 
eighty pipes of the finest ivory from 
the Shan States of Burma and opium 
freshly grown on the mountain 
slopes of Laos was planned to as- 
suage the losers’ hurts. 





Vientiane has gone through some 
hectic days since indigestible quan- 
tities of American aid started com- 
ing into the pockets of a privileged 
few ten years ago. Automobiles, 
villas, and nightclubs marked the 
boom period: the casino was the 
symbol of the bust. Nothing in Viet- 


To Jj’ nam did more to put the town on the 
0g 7 e imap. Men and women from as far 
IS a trip on LUFTHANSA ¿away as southern Thailand came 


to play— and almost always to 


... it’s a little nicer for all the family than on most airlines, because our considerate, cheer- | lose 


ful people take special care that you'll all be cosily together and have exactly what 
pleases each of you. Ask your Travel Agent about our efficient, friendly service. He'll ~~ 
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extensive tour program and low, low fares. Lufthansa German Airlines, 680 Fifth Avenue, casinos had caused the final de- 
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David and Goliath * Designed by Don Wier * Height (with base) 93⁄4, inches + $2,750. 


HE BATTLE is about to begin. 
The giant of the Philistine 
camp awaits his adversary. The Old 
‘Testament says that Goliath stood 
“six cubits and a span” — or about 
10 feet tall. His clanking coat of 
mail equalled “the weight of 5000 
shekels of brass.”’ 
David, the youthful Israelite, has 
no shield—no coat of mail. He car- 
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ries one smooth stone in a simple 
sling. 

This may sound like a very un- 
equal match. But the sculpture 
above makes its own commentary. 

The giant has size, but little sub- 
stance. In outline, he seems strangely 
vulnerable. Already, he is on the de- 
fensive. 


David is lean and spare, but his 
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David and Goliath 
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spirit shines in the crystal. You can 
see determination in the finely en- 
graved detail. 

Even had you not known the 
story, this unusual sculpture con- 
firms the outcome, Spirit will triumph 
over might. 

This classic encounter, in crystal, 
is on display at Steuben Glass. You 
are invited to come and see it. 
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Voice Coach 


Every Baldwin is “taught to sing” with the same rich, 
resonant tone that makes the Baldwin the exclusive 
choice of famous concert artists like Darre, Hollander, 
Ormandy and Simon. A veteran craftsman of extraordi- 
nary skill tests each note by ear. If too bright, he loosens 
the hammer felt by pricking it with a special tool. If not 
brilliant enough, he sands the felt to make the hammer 
firmer. Infinite care like this assures you when you buy 
a Baldwin you choose wisely. (Write Baldwin, Dept. 


AM 11-64,Cincinnati, Ohio, for Grand Piano brochure.) B ld > 
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ARE MOVIES GOING TO POT? 
by Pauline Kael 


ALEXANDER CALDER: MOBILE-MAKER 
by Nicholas Guppy 


ALLENTOWN’S VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
by John T. Shuman 


Third in the series OUR BEST HIGH SCHOOLS 


and The Atlantic Extra 


ONE SPRING MORNING 
by Edwin O’ Connor 


_ The opening chapters of Edwin O’Connor’s new 
novel form a self-contained narrative, which 
we are proud to bring to Atlantic readers. 
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free Laos, Phoumi had a simple re- 
ply: “Find me an alternative means 
of financing my army, and I will 
gladly close the casinos.” In the 
end, however, the casinos were his 
undoing. 


Stalling for time 


In the latter part of 1963, Phoum1, 
in concert with Kong Le, had begun 
to move cautiously into regions once 
jointly occupied by the Communists 
and the neutralists. In most areas 
there was little contact. The move- 
ment was really the tentative pick- 
ing up of uncontested areas in no- 
man’s-land; in no circumstances 
could it be described as a military 
offensive. In central Laos, however, 
it encroached dangerously close to 
the Ho Chi Minh trail, the North 
Vietnamese supply route through the 
rugged mountains of western Laos 
to the Viet Cong insurgents in South 
Vietnam. 





Late in January the Pathet Lao, 
stiffened by Viet Minh forces from 
North Vietnam, attacked and routed 
the rightist-neutralist forces. It was 
one of the most humiliating defeats 
ever. It added to Vientiane’s frus- 
tration and led, on April 19, to a 
coup d’etat in which General Siho 
Lamphoutakoul, the twenty-nine- 
year-old chief of Phoumi’s secret 
police, enlisted the support of the 
Vientiane commander, General Kou- 
prasith Abhay, to seize power. Us- 
| ing funds from the Casino de Vienti- 
ane (which he subsequently closed 
down), Siho bought off officers al- 
ready committed to help in another 
coup and took Vientiane, placing 
Souvanna Phouma under house 
arrest. 








Western embassies tried with lim- 
ited success to undo the coup, which 
was directed more against Phoumi 
than against Souvanna Phouma. 
The retention of Souvanna Phouma 
as Premier was seen as essential, 
and in this, Western efforts were 
successful. For a time, however, 
Souvanna Phouma was quite literal- 
ly the prisoner of the coup leaders, 
which helped the Pathet Lao propa- 
ganda machine when it wanted to 
discredit his assumption of authority 
over Phoumi’s armed forces as well 
as the remains of his own neutralist 


group. 
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Everywhere? 


Have you been to Kerala, that strange land hidden around the southernmost tip of India? The Phoeni- 
cians have. They were trading here for ivory, spices and peacocks 3,000 years ago, in King Solomon’s 
time. The Jews fled here in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. Then came the Romans, Syrian Christians, 
Arabs, the Dutch, the British, all kinds of peoples. And every one of these waves of history has left a 
visible mark. What else can you see in Kerala? A teeming wild-life sanctuary. (From the cool, breezy 


deck of a motor launch.) Some of India’s earliest pantomine dance-dramas. The only thing you won't 
find in Kerala is enough time to see it all. For colorful brochures about India, her modern hotels 


and travel facilities, contact your Travel Agent. Or write to the Government of India Tourist Office. 
New York, 19 East 49th Street. Chicago, Palmer House. San Francisco, 685 Market Street. Toronto, 177 King Street, Wesi 





On the 1965 Springtime Cruise of the 

ss Constitution, you get: 

28 ports, 

53 days, 

4 gourmet meals a day (and more), 

1 Meyer Davis orchestra, 

1 spacious stateroom, 

2 swimming pools, 

1 spring on the 
French Riviera, 

1 vacation of 

a lifetime. 


Or up to $10,430 
Still quite a bargain 


Especially when you figure what 
it would cost you to visit the 28 ports 


You sail off the beaten track 


the Near East. On board, you enjoy the 
luxury of a great resort hotel. And service 


1965 from New York. See your Travel Agent or write 


AMERICAN EXPORT 
ISBRANDTSEN LINES 


° s E nrg a a EEEa KPO 
E E et a T al 


24 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10004 
TEL.: 797-7222 (N.Y. area code 212) 


or 


















$1,590. 


for a luxury Mediterranean cruise. 


of the Springtime Cruise one at a time. 


to fascinating cities in Europe, Africa, 


that speaks your language. Cruise sails Mar. 6, 


for descriptive literature. No obligation, of course. 


Report on Laos 


In an attempt to discourage the 
Pathet Lao without actually becom- 
ing engaged in hostilities, the United 
States ordered reconnaissance planes 
from the aircraft carrier Kitty Hawk, 
standing off the coast of Vietnam, 
to patrol the Plain of Jars and the 
Pathet Lao supply routes from North 
Vietnam. 


The loss of two planes in quick 
succession to accurate anti-aircraft 
fire dictated something more urgent 
in the way of a deterrent. On orders 
from President Johnson, the Kitty 
Hawk’s Crusaders, reinforced by 
land-based fighter bombers, took out 
the anti-aircraft batteries, and in 
the process, demolished part of the 
Chinese Communist mission head- 
quarters. Although Peiping and 
Hanoi reacted angrily, the Pathet 
Lao offensive ceased, and the neu- 
tralist-rightist forces scored one of 
their few major successes of the war, 
clearing the road from Vientiane to 
Luang Prabang, the royal capital 
of Laos. 


Events now began to follow an old 
and familiar pattern. While they 
consolidated their military gains on 
the strategic Plain of Jars, the Pathet 
Lao, supported by the Soviet Union, 
France, China, and North Vietnam, 
called for a new Geneva conference. 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, backed by 
the West, replied with demands for 
an immediate cease-fire and the with- 
drawal of Pathet Lao forces from 
their newly won positions on the 
Plain of Jars as preconditions for 
Geneva talks. 


On French initiative, the leaders 
of the three factions began a series 
of informal meetings in Paris late in 
August. With General Phoumi No- 
savan’s partial eclipse, the right wing 
was led once again by Prince Boun 
Oum, who quickly outmaneuvered 
the Pathet Lao by nominating 
Souvanna Phouma as spokesman 
for both rightist and neutralist in- 
terests. Although progress appeared 
slow, and at times nonexistent, the 
princes seemed to feel that one day 
the Laotian issue would go back to 
Geneva, not with any hope of pro- 
ducing a lasting settlement, but 
as part of the war of maneuver in the 
now critical struggle for all of South- 
east Asia. 





Savings Banks for all 
50 States? 
: e oe a ee eee 


These strong, time-tested institutions should have the same opportunity 
to serve the public and to grow as commercial banks, savings and loan 








associations, credit unions. 


This 1s what many business leaders and government officials believe. 
Yet, under present laws, mutual savings banks alone are prevented from 
doing business in 32 states. 


One answer: federal chartering. What do you think? Please read 
the facts and send us your opinion. 


Although there are 180 of these thrift 
institutions in Massachusetts, 125 in 
New York and 71 in Connecticut, you 
will find not a single mutual savings 
bank in such populous states as Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Florida and Texas. 
This is an unfortunate situation, 
not only for those who live in the 32 
non-mutual savings banks states, but 
for the development of the entire 
country. It has been clearly demon- 
strated during the past 148 years that 
where mutual savings banks are al- 
lowed to operate, per capita savings 
are higher and there is more capital 
available for low-cost home loans. 
At present the only way a mutual 
savings bank can be started is through 
a state charter. Other financial insti- 
tutions, such as commercial banks, 
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FEDERAL CHARTER BILL? Savings banking 
officials in Washington for hearings on Federal 
Charter bill. 





How MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS differ: 


Each word—Mutual—Savings—Bank— 
helps to describe them. 


MUTUAL means they are organized sole- 
ly for the benefit of the depositor, with no 
stockholders to claim a portion of the 
bank's earnings. 


SAVINGS means they are specialists in 
thrift, primarily concerned with encour- 
aging individuals to save a portion of 
their earnings. 


BANK means that they receive deposits 
and that the bank assumes a debt tothe 
depositor, who,in turn, becomes a creditor 
of the bank. 


Mutual Savings Banks have an unsur- 
passed record in safeguarding the funds 
of these ‘‘creditors.'’ What's more, where 
these banks now exist per capita savings 
tend to be higher, borrowing costs lower. 


Savings and loan associations and 
credit unions are not restricted in this 
way. If state charters are not avail- 
able they can always apply for federal 
charters. Only savings banks, which 
now have over $51 billion in assets 
and over 22 million savings accounts, 
are barred from this common means 
of extending their services. 








MAIL US YOUR BALLOT 
FOR FAIR PLAY! 


VOTE 
HERE! 


EVERY STATE NEEDS 
MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 






Occupation 





Name 


Street 





City 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 
Dept. Al, 200 Park Avenue, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | would like more information about mutual savings banks. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Congress is considering a bill 
supported by the Administration anc 
by members of both political parties 
that would permit federal chartering 
of new mutual savings banks. 





IS YOUR STATE MISSING? Only 18 states nov 
grant charters for savings banks. 

Many public and private groups 
have expressed their approval of this 
proposal. They include the President’: 
Committee on Financial Institutions 
(consisting of 11 federal agencies) and 


the Commission on Money anc 
Credit. What do you think? 
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| believe mutual savings banks should have equal oppor- 
tunity to operate under federal charter. 


State 
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The Atlantic Report > 





Sie ALEC DoucLas-Home_ is a Scot, and never 
lets you forget it. “I am the first Scottish prime 
minister since Harold Macmillan,” he remarks in 
at least every second speech, and even an English 
audience loves the joke. 


Often Sir Alec mixes the Scottish corn with 
Scottish pathos. He frequently recalls, no doubt 
with genuine feeling, the bad days of the Scottish 
depression before the war, when he stood for the 
coal-mining seat of Lanarkshire. In those unhappy 
times, he seriously suggested that the problem of 
unemployment might be mitigated if Scots went 
down to southeast England to work as domestics. 
In fact, the members of the Douglas-Home family, 
many of whom work in London, are examples of 
the Scottish exodus that has bedeviled the country 
for two hundred years. That great Scot-hater Dr. 
Samuel Johnson used to complain that London 
was full of Scots; he was not, therefore, surprised 
to find during his tour of the Highlands how few 
were left in their native land. ‘Today there are 
ten times as many émigré Scots in London, but 
there are actually fewer inhabitants in the High- 
lands than when Dr. Johnson visited there. 


Sir Alec is a symbol of what is wrong with 
Scotland. Admittedly he still has an estate there 
to which he will retire. But too many able, am- 
bitious Scots look to London. More than 30,000 
Scotsmen emigrated last year from a country 
whose population is only five million. Scots are 
as numerous as the English in the new car and 
steel industries of the English Midland cities. 


In London, a high proportion of Scots can be 
found among newspapermen, television producers, 
and Soho stripteasers. ‘The Scots more than ever 
give their character to the British Army. It was 
principally fierce Highland and Glasgow troops 
who engaged in a series of brawls with German 
civilians at Minden a few years ago. The Ger- 
mans, horrified by these small, belligerent soldiers, 
called them ‘‘Poison Dwarfs.” 


The reasons for this exodus remain largely eco- 
nomic. Because of its poorer soil, Scotland has never 
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SCOTLAND 


supported such a strong agriculture as England 
has. It had its industrial revolution during the 
last century. But the basic Scottish industries — 
coal, shipbuilding, and textiles — have suffered 
the most in the last three decades. ‘The Lanark- 
shire coalfields have increased productivity at a 
higher rate than any in Britain have, but they still 
cannot compete with the rich seams of the British 
Midlands. 


The shipyards of the Clyde went idle during the 
pre-war depression. And last year was their worst 
since 1934. For this both management and men 
are to blame. Many in management are London- 
based heirs of the family fortune, who deputize 
their jobs to foremen dressed in the traditional 
bowler hat and thick brown boots. The labor 
force is splintered by interunion rivalry or 
demarcation disputes. Small wonder that the 
industry lags behind foreign competitors, or that 
the Blue Funnel Line this year, in dividing its order 
for new ships between Clydeside and Mitsubishi 
in Japan, went out of its way to say that it would 
have given the whole order to Mitsubishi but for 
the belief that Britain’s shipbuilding industry 
needed support. 


Scotland, like Northern Ireland and to a lesser 
extent the north of England, suffers economically 
from its peripheral position in Europe. Freight 
to the Continent costs more, and rail, air, and 
road transport are limited. 


Industry looks up 


The slums of Glasgow are legendary, but one 
can see poverty almost as bad in the elegant New 
Town district of Edinburgh. ‘‘Aye, we’ve got a 
toilet,” said one flooded-out landlady, ‘‘but you 
need an umbrella and rubber boots to visit it.” 
Edinburgh is the only city in Europe with six- 
story, sixteenth-century slums. 


Economically, things are looking up this year. 
The latest industrial plan for central Scotland 
seems to have forced more industry into the area 
by a mixture of bribery and threat. The Rootes 
automobile factory, which the company set up 
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Did you know that when yow re Are you trying to Well, you are 35. And allergic to strawberries. 
35 the chance of a sickness or tell me something? 

accident keeping you out of work 

over 90 days is more than twice as 

great as the chance of death? 





Just what would we live on if you How can I ever forget? Our living expenses would keep Listen, I’m strong as an ox 
weren t able to work? Remember, going on even if your pay check and I look both ways when 
you have a mortgage and three stopped coming in. I cross the street. 

hungry kids. 
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That's what Chuck Jones said,and The Joneses got by all right. Because they had this kind of Maybe we should keep u 
he was laid up for six months. policy called Living Income from with the Joneses. 
Equitable. It gave them a regular 
income to help meet living expenses 
during the time Chuck couldn’t work. 
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a So Look ahead with Living Insurance 
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TABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 


| \ Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y.10019 ©1964 
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Inside facts 
you should know 


about Holland 


(and why you should make Holland 
your first stop 
when you vacation in Europe) 


You'll know you made the right decision 
just as soon as you step aboard your KLM 
jet or Holland-America flagship. ‘SDutch- 
quality service” is the way experienced 
world travelers refer to service that is es- 
pecially courteous and thorough. 


“Europe’s Most Hospitable Entrance” 
Few peoples receive visitors as warmly as 
the Dutch. Three out of four Hollanders 
speak English and all Hollanders like 
Americans, 


Get more for your vacation dollar 
You'll never have to scrimp in Holland. 
Food, lodgings and transportation are so 
inexpensive, it’s almost as if your budget- 
ing has already been done for you. Stay 
Overnight in a charming Dutch inn or 
castle for as little as $5, including a break- 
fast the next morning of fresh breads, 
sliced meats, a tray of cheeses, coffee, tea, 
milk or a big steaming pot of creamy 
Dutch cocoa. Or stay at the plushest suite 
in the most elegant Amsterdam hotel for 
about $16. 


Get your shopping done quickly 
Amsterdam Airport offers a bigger, better 
selection of duty-free gifts than any other 
airport shop on the Continent. You may 
ship home as many $10 gifts as you wish 
duty-free. Prices are clearly marked and 
refreshingly reasonable. 


Dutch days last longer 

Holland is a compact country so you can 
see more of what you want to see in a 
shorter length of time. Dutch highways 
are excellent. Rent a 4-passenger sedan for 
as little as $2.75 a day—or buy a car at 
Amsterdam Airport and save 25% or more 
on the suggested European retail price. 


Itinerary-planning is a breeze 

Look at a map of Europe. Wherever you 
want to go, Holland is the perfect 
jumping-off spot. Go by rail or bus. From 
Amsterdam, it’s just a few hours to Paris 
at 2¢ per mile. London’s a quick hop 
across the Channel and all of Europe is 
right next door. 

Whether you stay a day, a week or a month 
(and no matter where you go afterwards), 
you'll be glad you came to Holland first. 


Please send mea free copy of your full-color 


illustrated brochure “Welcome to Holland.” 
Name 
Address 
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Netherlands National Tourist Office Aanvv 
605 Fifth Avenue,, New York 17, New York 
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Report on Scotland 


near Glasgow when the government 
would not allow them to build in the 
Midlands, has turned out to be a 
great success. The Hillman Imp 
car, which was originated there, has 
sold well; the Glaswegian workers 
have proved themselves adaptable 
to assembly-line work. The Forth 
Bridge, linking Edinburgh and the 
north, should be completed this 
year, and John Brown, the ship- 
builders, hope to get an order for a 
Q-3 ship to succeed the Queen Mary 
and the Queen Elizabeth. 


No bright lights 


Much of the Scottish exodus has 
nothing to do with economic trou- 
bles. The youngsters who leave the 
Highlands and islands for jobs in 
England are not afraid of starvation 
at home. There is adequate money 
in small farming, liberally helped out 
by government subsidy and perhaps 
supplemented by some weaving of 
Harris tweed. Most of the émigrés 
tell you frankly enough that they 
leave because they are bored. 
“There’s no youth club in my vil- 
lage,” said a Hebridean youth, “let 
alone a jukebox. The minister 
would na allow it.” 


Whatever its cause, the exodus 
produces political discontent. Al- 
though Sir Alec won a seat comfort- 
ably in the patrician, agricultural 
county of Kinross, most of Scotland 
is staunchly radical. 


Radical movements become more 
extreme north of the border. In 
England the teachers agitated for 
higher wages. In Glasgow they went 
on strike, to the great joy of the chil- 
dren. ‘The English  anti-bomb 
marchers normally content them- 
selves with a march through London. 
It was their Scottish counterparts 
who became involved in brawls near 
the Polaris submarine base in Holy 
Loch. A separate Scotland, such as 
the Scottish nationalists wish, would 
certainly be a socialist state. 


Yet the nationalists themselves are 
not a very revolutionary bunch. 
One meets a few of them in Red 
Clydeside, but their strongholds are 
among the middle-class literati of 
Edinburgh, London, and the Com- 
monwealth. The real Scottish revo- 
lutionary lives in Glasgow, wears a 
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coarse blue suit and a white cap, 
follows football, and votes Labor. — 
The typical Scottish nationalist lives 
in Edinburgh, wears a kilt (except 
at the office), follows rugby, and 
votes Conservative. He is often only 
part Scots. At a lunch given for 
journalists by the proprietress of a 
famous whiskey firm who wanted 
some nice publicity for the product, 
there was good Scottish food, a cer- 
tain amount of bagpipe music, and 
a “‘loyal toast” to Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. 


All the guests but one regarded 
these pranks with good-natured, tol- 
erant amusement. The exception 
was an Australian, on his first visit 
ever to this land of his ancestors, 
who had arrived in a brand-new 
kilt, tweed jacket, sporran, garters, 
and dirk. In proposing the toast he 
wept tears of emotion, described this 
lunch as the most moving experience 
of his life, and then delivered a fiery 
attack on the British for having de- 
prived his ancestors of their land in 
1745. He ended by draining the 
toast and smashing the glass over his 
shoulder in true Stuart fashion. 
Unhappily it was an unbreakable 
glass which the hostess had bought 
from Woolworth’s. 


The Edinburgh Festival 


The neurosis of Scottish nation- 
alism shows at its worst during the 
annual Edinburgh Festival. When 
the Earl of Harewood, director of 
the festival, gives his morning press 
conference, a good part of the time is 
invariably spent in answering angry 
questions from Scottish nationalist 
journalists or people posing as jour- 
nalists. Why can’t we have a 
Scottish national opera house? Why 
can’t we have only Scottish plays at 
the festival? 


The Earl is polite, but these 
questions, in fact, answer themselves. 
The people of Edinburgh show scant 
support for opera outside the festi- 
val season; during the season, they 
talk and whistle through the per- 
formances. There are simply not 
enough good Scots plays to support a 
fortnight’s drama festival. There is 
plenty of brilliant conversation in 
Edinburgh — not to mention an 
excellent university — but most of 
its writers have joined the great 
Scottish diaspora. The much praised 
New Saltire review closed down this 
year. 


...you ve only begun to 
sense the unique tempo 
of this kaleidoscopic land. 
Holland, where the girls 
are as fresh and lovely 

as the flowers, where the 
people take a quiet pride 
in making visitors feel 


wanted and welcome. 
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And this is Holland, too. 
Exciting. Fast-paced. 

Taut sails and salt spray. 

A gourmet s Shangri-la 

of Dutch, Indonesian and 
Continental delicacies. One 
of Europe s hottest centers 
of cool jazz. 





H ollan d, 


land of Rembrandt, Frans 
Hals, Vermeer. 

A meeting place 

for the foremost artists 


and musicians of our age. 


After you ve seen Holland's tulips... 


All this, and more, is Holland. 

A rich history caught up in the 
powerful rhythms of the present. 
Your entrance to Europe and an 
international crossroads of 
commerce. A land that feeds 

the soul...while it fires the blood. 
Don’t come to Holland just to 
see it. Come to live it! 


NETHERLANDS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE ANVV 
605 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y.; 681 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Holland.. .Europe s most hospitable entrance. 


This 2 handicap golfer also happens to blend the world’s finest Scotch. 


Are you paying a premium for Scotch? 
If you're paying for “the best,” you 
ought to be getting all the smooth Scotch 
richness and true Scotch character of 
Johnnie Walker Black Label. 

The superiority of it is recognized 
throughout the world by people who 
know Scotch whisky. It’s in such demand 
in the United Kingdom that it’s actually 
on ration there. But the current U.S. 
quota allows you to get a reasonable 
supply. 

Ask for Black Label tonight. Its 
smooth, satisfying flavor could change 
your taste for fine Scotch. 





George Thomson lines up his putt at the Kilmarnock (Barassie) Golf Club. He plays an excellent 
game of golf, but his true claim to fame is the “educated” nose he uses to blend Johnnie Walker. 


Its name is Johnnie Walker Black Label. son’s educated nose knows them all— 


And its secret is the precise, authoritar- 
ian nose of one man. George Thomson, 
third master blender in the 144-year-old 
history of John Walker & Sons. 

Why his whisky stands apart. Experts 
will tell you the stimptuous character of 
Black Label can come only from the 
richest of the 101 straight malt whiskies 
produced in Scotland, And Mr. Thom- 


their characteristics, their personalities, 
and how they'll “marry” with others. 
For Black Label, he uses more than 
40 of the expensive “single malts.” To 
this blend of flavorful Highland malts, 
George Thomson adds just the exact 
amount of aged Scotch grain whisky 
necessary to complete the unique for- 
mula that is Johnnie Walker Black Label. 





BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. 
IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








Report on Scotland 


During the first writers’? confer- 
ence at the Edinburgh Festival, in 
1962, the session devoted to Scottish 
authors broke up in shouting. 
the furious interchange among the 
panel of authors, who discussed al- 
most everything from dope addiction 
to Lallans (Lowland) medieval po- 
etry, it soon became clear that sev- 
eral authors had come straight from 
a heavy lunch of malt whiskey at 
the Abbotsford, the intellectuals’ 
pub. The doyen of Scottish poets, 
Hugh McDiarmid, delivered his 


usual furious speech in favor of 
Scottish nationalism and the Com- 


munist Party — which he had re- 
joined after Hungary. But even his 
wrath could not deter the panel from 
shouting and singing. 


During last year’s writers’ confer- 
ence, somebody wheeled a naked 
girl across the gallery of Ussher’s 
Hall. This, coming on all that talk 
about dope and perversion, caused a 


great deal of scandal in Edinburgh, 
and the third festival was held in 


Berlin. 


During the 1962 Edinburgh Festi- 
val, when the spear from Epstein’s 


statue of St. Michael was blown off 


and smashed by a gale, a small 
crowd of pious folk gathered the next 
night to shake their heads and whis- 


per of God’s vengeance on blasphe- | 


mous artists. But it was Moral 


Rearmament that got rid of the 


writers’ conference. Its carefully 
drilled supporters stirred up popular 
wrath over the naked-girl incident 
by sending indignant letters to news- 
papers and politicians. 


Real Scottish puritanism lives on 
in the Highlands and islands. 
“Dread God” says the sign over a 
butcher’s shop near Inverness. Nei- 
ther dancing nor drinking is allowed 
in many a Highland village. On the 
enchanting island of Lewis, farther 
out to sea even than Skye, the Kirk 
still exercises the same discipline as 
it did in New England three hun- 
dred years ago. Ministers threaten 
hellfire to parents who let their 
children join a youth club or even 
the Boy Scouts. 


Television and motels 


This year change has touched even 
the far-flung islands. The Reverend 
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The temple Abu Simbel. 








Only in Egypt 
are the ancient and modern 


so convenient 


| Here is one of the great seats of our civilization, pre- 
| ic (= served in beauty by the sands of time, along the 
~~ |11 Of banks of the Nile and looking down upon a modern 
=> RS hydrofoil. The Pyramids and the Sphinx at Giza, and 
‘| f ji the treasures of the Museum in Cairo will also delight 

~m] and fascinate you. 

Throughout Egypt you will find magnificent re- 
sorts by the blue Mediterranean, and charming modern hotels in 
Cairo and along the ancient Nile. 

From the United States you can fly direct to Egypt via TWA. 
Other air services fly direct from main cities in Europe. 

For complete details on how to have the vacation of your life in 
Egypt, see a Travel Agent, or contact: 


U. A. R. TOURIST AND INFORMATION CENTER 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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SAIL THE GREEK LINE 





Kenneth MacRae, minister of Stor- 
noway Free Church for thirty-two 
years, foe of every sin from papery to 





















Fortnightly Service from New York and Boston to 
PORTUGAL « ITALY + SICILY » GREECE - CYPRUS + ISRAEL 
The Magnificent TSS 


OLYMPIA 


26,000 Tons 
g 
Greek Line’s New Flagship TSS 


QUEEN ANNA MARIA 


k Stabilized + Fully Air Conditioned wa 







The “Golden Route” is more than a sunshine route to the Mediter- 
ranean... it is a golden way of life! It symbolizes the highest stand- 
ards of excellence, comfort and elegance . . . of attentions by those 
who are especially trained in the tradition of fine service. 
On the “Golden Route” you'll luxuriate on sleek, comfortable liners in 
staterooms with private facilities. Play on the many sun-deck areas 
. swim, make friends in the many spacious public rooms. You'll 
delight in the epicurean Continental-American cuisine featuring Medi- 
terranean specialties. 
Pick the “Golden Route” sailing of your choice . . . take advantage of 
season discounts up to 25% .. . custom-plan your own itinerary, or 
select an all-inclusive tour from the many regularly scheduled to 
Mediterranean countries and Greek Islands. 
For ‘‘Golden Route” information, tours and reservations including the 
magnificent Mediterranean cruise and West Indies cruises, contact 
your TRAVEL AGENT. 


GREEK LINE 


10 Bridge Street, New York, N. Y. 10004 


Atlanta * Boston « Cleveland * Chicago * Detroit * Los Angeles * Miami © Philadelphia * San Francisco 


Toronto * Montreal * Vancouver 
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| ping-pong, gave up his severe ghost 


in May. “In an age of indecision 
and doubt,” said a brother minister, 
“Mr. MacRae was unequivocal in 
his views.” And the congregations 
had listened to him with the same 
Gaelic intensity which they gave in 
leisure moments to other island en- 
thusiasms such as whiskey drinking 
and poetry. 


The extension of television to ev- 
ery remote island of Scotland is 
blamed by many for changing the 
old Highland habits. But a colum- 
nist in the Stornoway Gazette (which 
serves the Hebrides) was realistic: 
“Its no use moaning that television, 
when it comes, will kill the ceilidh 
[gay party]. The ceilidh, as we know 
it, has been moribund for years. ‘The 
spontaneity has gone. It’s no longer 
a case of donning a clean pinny and 
taking oneself and one’s knitting to 
any house fancied, with one’s recep- 
tion assured, the company congenial, 
the ‘Balagam air do bhois’ coming 
round to lubricate tongues dried up 
by overwork. It’s all so genteel now- 
adays. ‘The date is set; the baking 
done, the best china dusted, the 
tobacco-chewing Bodach rusticated. 
Everything is nice and bright and 
shiny but you are not having a ceilidh. 
You are having the English version— 
a visit — a very different thing.” 


It speaks well for Highland educa- 
tion and intelligence that the Storno- 
way Gazette is a better written news- 
paper than any in Britain, not ex- 


‘cluding the Times, New Statesman, 
and Observer. 


The Department of Agriculture 


for Scotland this year offered techni- 


cal and financial support to farmers 
willing to build holidaymakers’ cha- 
lets on their land. There are several 
good lochside motels in the High- 
lands, and many caravan sites in the 
deer forests. Such tourist facilities 
—not to mention the spread of 
industry — shock many Englishmen 


and Scottish nationalists. But the al- 
ternative to modernization is contin- 


ued decay, until the Highlands and 
islands are quite barren. The High- 
landers themselves are the last 
people to want that. 
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BRAIL EDUC LIBE ZYGO 


For centuries the encyclopedia has been the most used repository of man’s knowledge. Once 
limited by its cost to libraries of great institutions and wealthy men, today it is found ir 
millions of modest American homes. It is Rand McNally’s privilege not only to create the 
maps for many of these works but to manufacture several of the most important multivolume 
sets in our modern printing and binding plants. 


RAND MCNALLY Publishers « Printers * Mapmakers 


Serving America's schools, homes, commerce, and industr 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM |THE EDITOR 


n defense of Senator Goldwater 
SIR: 

The discussion of Barry Goldwater 
n your Report on Washington in 
he September Atlantic was particu- 
arly prejudicial, not discussing the 
senator’s real views at all but, in- 
itead, presenting a caricature of 
uch views. It is a piece certainly 
1ot fitting the objectivity and even 
wiginality of a magazine of the 
tature of the Atlantic. For small- 
ninded and narrow political attack 
ve can certainly look elsewhere. 

You stated that Senator Gold- 
vater has rebelled against modern 
ife. He is, you have charged, nega- 
ive. But modern life is no different 
rom life in any other era except as 
o circumstance. The great ques- 
ions of man’s dignity, liberty, and 
ndividuality remain the same. In 
revious eras these aspects of man’s 
xod-given rights were under attack 
»y monarchs and dictators, by busi- 
yess tyrants, and later by the tyrants 
f labor. ‘Today they are under 
ittack by a government bureauc- 
acy which seeks to place us all on 
he same level of mediocrity and 
lependence, what liberals like to 
‘all “equality.” 

Barry Goldwater is for man’s dig- 
uty, and not against it. It is for 
his reason that he advocates policies 
vhich will make men free and inde- 
endent, and not helpless and de- 
endent before the force of a gov- 
rnment which seeks to become a 
vartner in our business, a guest in 
wur home, and a provider for our 
velfare. This - government was 
ormed by men to preserve their 
iberty, not to take it from them 
inder the guise of fostering equality. 





Atlantic 


John Randolph of Roanoke has 
stated, “I love liberty, but I hate 
equality.” We have forgotten that 
the only level upon which men may 
be equal is the lowest level. We are 
equal before God and before the 
law, but in no other way. 

The liberals have not solved any 
of our so-called modern problems. 
They have merely smoothed them 
over temporarily. For example, let 
us look at the farm problem. We 
produce more farm products than 
we need. The liberal approach has 
merely been to tax nonfarmers and 
give that money to farmers to keep 
them from facing the economic real- 
ity of overproduction. This simply 
confiscates the earnings of those who 
are providing a needed economic 
function and gives them to those who 
are not. The same is true of other 
so-called solutions. 

Conservatives simply want to 
make men responsible for themselves, 
for in such responsibility rest their 
liberty and dignity. The great issues 
of life are no different now than be- 
fore. And tyranny under the guise 
of welfare is hardly more palatable. 
It is very easy to attack the conserva- 
tive position, but rather difficult to 
answer it. ‘This, we may imagine, 
is the reason for many attacks and 
few answers. 

ALLAN C. BROWNFELD 
Williamsburg, Va. 


SIR: 

I was born and raised in Joplin, 
Missouri, but Prescott, Arizona, has 
been my home for twenty-one years. 
Never in all those years have I 
heard Prescott described in such a 
low-browed, uninformed manner as 
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Repartee 


in your Washington Report. Unin- 
formed, because if you or any of 
your ‘“‘henchmen” (writers) had 
taken the trouble to find out, from 
someone who knew, you would have 
found that Prescott and its citizens 
are very different from what you 
have described in your article. 

I would like to challenge you, Mr. 
Editor. PIl even dare you. Come to 
Prescott. Stay a week. Talk to any- 
one you please. See if at the end of 
a week you can honestly say your 
article is a true picture of Prescott 
and its people. Then let’s see if you 
are man enough to admit the truth. 
I will go so far as to invite you to 
be a guest in our home in order for 
you not to be spending any of your 
precious money on hotels or motels. 

We are not millionaires or even 
wealthy. Apparently those are indi- 
cations of being intelligent in your 
books. We do have some wealthy 
people in Prescott, even some mil- 
lionaires, but they don’t go around 
advertising those facts and produc- 
ing their bank statements. But, if 
you are man enough to come or to 
send one of your henchmen, the wel- 
come mat is out, in order to allow 
you to clear up a bunch of things 
which you have tried to impress 
upon the minds of your readers. 

Also, will you be brave enough to 
print this in your magazine, in order 
that your readers may get the other 
side of the story? Just in case you 
aren’t, I am sending copies of this 
letter to newspapers throughout the 
country, in order that they may in- 
form their readers. 

As a bit of additional information, 
for you, I would like to correct 
another statement you made. You 





Not everyonewho lives in Paris paints 
or guides tours. Most people, like 


you and |, are in the business of busi- 








ness. You see, the glamour 
capital of the world is also the 
hub of the Common Market. 

How did it happen? 

Simple geography, for one 
reason. Glance at the map 
above. When you’re in Paris, 

you're in the center of things. 





Geneva is just 55 air minutes 
away. Frankfurt, 70 min- 
utes. Milan, 80 minutes. 
Brussels, 105 minutes. 
Berlin, 135 
minutes. 

> When you’ re 
in Paris, you've 
got the world’s 
largest airline 

















(that’s us) waiting to serve you with 
more jet flights to more cities in the 
world than any other airline: 55 week- 
ly to England, 57 to Germany, 28 to 
Switzerland, 22 to Spain, 14 to 
Greece—plus frequent service to 
Africa and Southeast Asia. 

Paris’ proximity to the other key 
cities in the Common Market and Air 
France’s vast jet network have made 
Orly Airport the key break bulk point 
for air shipments between the US 
Europe and beyond. There’s lots of 
elbowroom for safe and effective 
handling of those shipments, too 

—102,000 square feet. 
When you’ rein Paris, you’re in 
the capital of the country with the 
highest rate of industrial growth 
in Western Europe. You've got a 
| big market of potential 
X buyers and suppliers 
f right at your doorstep. 

Then, of course, 
there’s Paris itself. It’s 
simply an exciting place 
to be-gay, sophisticat- 
ed, beautiful. So doing 
business there is a plea- 
sure. (We suspect pros- 
pects find it easier to say 






“yes” in Paris.) Pe 
haps that’s why ir 
'64 and 65 alone 
about 300 major trade, business anc 
professional exhibitions have beer 
scheduled in and around Paris. 

Next time you plan a trip to explore 
the opportunities of the Commor 
Market, put Paris at the top of your 
itinerary. It’s easy to get to. Ail 
France has 32 weekly direct and non 
stop jets to Paris from New York, Chi 
cago, Montreal, Los Angeles and 
Washington—including a 10 a.m 
daily departure out of N.Y. Nobody 
knows Paris like Air France. And nc 
body knows Air France like your Tray 
el Agent. See him for trip informa 
tion and reservations. 

Make it your business to come 

™, home with us to Paris. 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 





New Chips From 
An Old Biock 


by 
Julian P. Van Winkle 
Senior Proprietor 


Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 





Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





There’s the story of the Ken- 
tucky stable boy who used to 
carve graceful little horses from 
a block of walnut wood. 


Asked for the secret of his art, 
he replied, “It’s easy, Boss. Ah 
jes’ whittles off the chips that 
don’t look like hoss!” 

But there was more to his 
secret than that. A lifetime with 
a curry comb had taught him 
every twist and turn of ‘“‘hoss’’. 

Likewise, after more than 70 
years among our mash tubs, I 
should know the cut ofa 
genuine Kentucky distiller’s jib. 

And so, since some 27 years 
ago when my son first joined our 
family distillery, I’ve been 
whittling away the chips that 
didn’t “‘look like hoss.” 

From still house to cooper’s 
shop, from mash tub to yeasting 
room, he has faithfully followed 
under my direction every facet 
of the sour mash distiller’s art. 
Shucking his coveralls, he has 
taken to the road to make our 
celebrated products available to 
customers in every nook and 
corner of the land. 

Today I am ready to pop the 
bung from the barrel, and call 
him properly “‘aged in the wood 
and bottle-ripe’’—ready to 
carry on the tradition and 
reputation of our 115-year-old 
family distillery. 

In my view, as in the view of 
more than a few in our industry, 
he is more than a “chip off the 
old block.” He is the block it- 
self, shaped and schooled in all 
phases of our old-fashioned en- 
deavor, and as dedicated as his 
forebears to maintaining the 
everlasting excellence of our 
famous sour mash bourbon. 

My friends, in case you’re 
interested, I refer to the new 
President of OLD FITZGERALD— 
my son, Julian P. Van Winkle, Jr. 

This pen with which I write, 
as well as the family firm which 
he heads, is now his to guide. 
How well he does the former, in 
future columns such as this, will 
be yours to judge. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Bottled-in-Bond 
at Mellow :100 Proof 
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mentioned that men walk around 
the streets of Prescott carrying or 
wearing guns. The only ones I have 
seen are peace officers. Don’t the 
peace officers in your city carry or 
wear guns? Or are things in such a 
horrible condition that larger weap- 
ons are needed? 

Barry Goldwater is proud of 
Prescott, and Prescott is proud of 
Barry. ‘This letter isn’t coming from 
a dyed-in-the-wool Republican. I 
am a registered Democrat, and I 
do my best to be democratic by vot- 
ing for the person I feel is best 
qualified for any political post. I 
am also a citizen of Prescott who is 


| very proud of a very fine little town 


and its citizenry. 


EpNA MAE FRAKES 
Prescott, Ariz. 


Our Washington correspondent replies: 

My reference to Prescott, Arizona, 
which I visited in July while covering 
Senator Goldwater’s campaign, was not 
intended to disparage that most at- 
tractive community but to suggest that 
its problems were entirely different 
from those of millions of Americans 
who live in great industrial centers. I 
did see men wearing side arms, as I 
reported, 


A rough map of Greece 


SIR: 

It’s about time that a reader made 
some comment about Phoebe-Lou 
Adams’ articles about Greece. 

Perhaps I, a fellow traveler and 
writer (member of the Society of 
American Travel Writers), am some- 
what qualified to make the comment. 
Her articles are really something 
special. I was going to say “‘su- 
perb,” 

She is gifted with an extremely 
sharp perception both of nature’s 
eccentricities and of humankind. 
Having covered much of the same 
ground as she, I am constantly 
amazed by what she saw and I 
missed. 


SAMUEL E. LESSERE 
Bloomfield, Conn. 


SIR: 

Though ordinarily I enjoy 
Phoebe-Lou Adams’ articles on her 
travels in Greece, I feel that the 
one in the August Atlantic (“A 
Rough Map of Greece: Athens by 
Moonlight?) contains a seriously 
misleading statement which ought 
to be corrected. On page 73 she 
says, “The stoa on the other side of 
the agora, reconstructed by the 
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American School of Archaeology in 
uncompromising cement, suffers 
badly from the lack of any greenery 
to break its stiff facade.” 

The Stoa of Attalos II, originally 
built in the second century B.c., was 
reconstructed between 1953 and 
1956 by the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens as a 
museum of the agora excavations, 
which the school had been carrying 
on since 1931. ‘The reconstruction 
was done by the authority and under 
the supervision of the Department 
of Restorations of the Greek Ministry 
of Education, and was financed by 
contributions from American donors. 
The stoa was built on the founda- 
tions of the original building and 
incorporated as much as possible 
of the original walls and building 
materials. Where new materials 
were used, they were always the 
same as those used in the original 
building. Thus the walls are made 
of limestone from the Piraeus; the 
facade, the columns, the roof tiles 
at the eaves, and the interior trim 
are all of white marble from Mount 
Pentelikon, and the roof tiles are 
of local Attic clay. 

Simultaneously with the recon- 
struction, the American School un- 
dertook an extensive landscaping 
program. As Miss Adams remarks, 
ornamental trees have been planted 
where it has been possible to de- 
termine that such trees were planted 
in antiquity. Elsewhere, suitable 
shrubs and ornamental plants, in- 
cluding a row of green shrubs along 
the foundations of the Stoa of At- 
talos II, have been extensively 
planted so as to clarify such arch- 
itectural remains as still exist. The 
landscaping was completed in 1960 
and was then taken over, as was 
the museum of the stoa, by the 
Greek Archaeological Service. I un- 
derstand it requires the services of a 
minimum of three full-time garden- 
ers. Perhaps when Miss Adams was 
in Greece the plantings had not 
yet grown to their full size. 

Miss Adams, on the other hand, 
is entirely right about the traffic 
problem around the Theseion and 
the bewitchment of the Parthenon 
by moonlight, and in these two 
paragraphs she has successfully 
caught the atmosphere of modern 
and ancient Athens by day and by 
night. 

Lucy ‘TURNBULL 
Member, Managing Committee 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens 


He has all the time 








in the world. Do you? 


Do you know how long it takes to create an adequate estate? 
If you’re like most of us the answer will seem impossibly long 
—at least through traditional means. But not through Life 
Insurance. 

Life Insurance recognizes the difficulty, in this day and age, 
of accumulating large amounts of money. Living expenses, 
taxes, the high cost of everything all take their toll from our 
intentions to save. Saving itself takes time. And time just 
can’t be guaranteed. 

One of the unique advantages of Life Insurance is that 
it guarantees you the equivalent of time. It guarantees full 


protection from the moment your policy becomes effective 
Your estate, in effect, is created instantly. 

Financial planning is a business decision that requires wel 
informed guidance. Your Ætna Life representative is the ma 
to see. He embodies the philosophy of the company that ha 
won the respect of businessmen. More businesses are grou 
insured with Ætna Life than with any other company. 


ASTNA LIFE INSURANCE d 


THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN LETS YOU CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENC 





ÆTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn, W Affiliates: tna Casualty and Surety Co., Standard Fire Insurance Co., The Excelsior Life, Canac 
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] LEASE TE 
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LOVE. 


Little Kim was abandoned by her mother 
in an alley of Seoul, Korea. She was found 
curled up behind a box, shivering, hungry 
and frightened. 

Her G.I. father probably doesn’t even 
know she exists. And since Kim is a mixed- 
blood child, no relative will ever claim her. 

Her future? Well, that’s up to you. Look 
at her! Her every movement and gesture 
seem to be a plea for someone to love her. 
Will you? 

For only $10 a month you or your group 
can “adopt” a boy or girl equally as needy 
as Kim, in your choice of the countries listed. 

You will receive the child’s picture, life 
history, and the opportunity to exchange 
letters, Christmas cards—and love. 

Since 1938 American sponsors have found 
this to be the beginning of a warm personal 
friendship with a deserving child, making it 
possible for Christian Children’s Fund to 
assist children in orphanages, schools, and 
special projects around the world. 

Won't you help? Today? 

Sponsors needed to help children in the 
following countries this month: Korea, Japan, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, India, American Indians. 


Write today: 
Verbon E. Kemp 


CHRISTIAN CHILDR 
FUND, ÎNC. Richmond, va. 23204 


I wish to ‘‘adopt’’ a O boy 
(Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year) 
O monthly O semi-annually [O yearly 


I enclose my first payment of $ 
Send me child’s name, story, address, picture. 
I cannot ‘‘adopt’”’ a child but want to give 
$__ O Please send information A114 


Name 
Address 
City 


State A Zip o bE 
Canadians: Write 1139 Bay St., Tor. 5, Can. 
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Russian sea power 
SIR: 

Hanson W. Baldwin concludes in 
his illuminating article “Red Flag 
Over the Seven Seas”? (September 
Atlantic) that the only solution to 
Russia’s domination of sea power is 
another battle analogous to the arms 
race, except instead of stockpiling 
nuclear weapons, we will fill our 
ports with tuna boats. 

Cooperation with the U.S.S.R. is 
a more feasible solution not only 
in the arms race but also in the 
“battle for the high seas.” Why 
can’t the United States initiate this 
cooperation by first changing the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. trade policy? Al- 
though the Soviet leaders have 
sought to establish firmer economic 
ties with the West, the United States 
still refuses to change its policies. 

Trade with the Soviets can help 
persuade them that their own long- 
range interests are linked with in- 
ternational peace and world order 
instead of ‘“‘complete dominion in 
all elements of sea power.” 


RONALD S. POSNER 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


More on Disturbed Americans 


Sir: 

Thank God for your courage in 
publishing the supplement on mental 
illness. I have been wanting to 
write you ever since I read it, but 
have been so busy following up on 
the advice given in it that time has 
just flown. 

Our daughter, who is sixteen, has 
been ill for almost two years. We 
have been in several states seeking 
the latest and best help for her. For 
the past eight months our whole 
family has been in therapy because 
psychiatrists hold the bizarre hy- 
pothesis that if one member of a 
family has schizophrenia, it is a 
symptom of the whole family’s being 
ill. We have been struggling in vain 
to find in ourselves such gross irregu- 
larities that could account for so 
devastating an illness. All the while 
our daughter was getting sicker and 
sicker. We were getting poorer and 
poorer. And almost worst of all, we 
were all becoming so introspective 
about our most casual acts and 
thoughts that we were beginning to 
act sick. 

Now we are treating her through 
chemistry. We had to go out of the 
United States to learn about it. 
She is improving remarkably. We 
can hardly believe it. We expect 
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her to recover completely. Had I 
not been a subscriber to the Atlantic, 
I just might have missed that July 
issue and not been encouraged to 
seek new avenues. It is my hope 
that other families like our own have 
also found the encouragement to 
question their present treatment. 

In order to protect my daughter, 
who is very young, I must ask you 
not to use our names. Someday she 
may decide to tell her story — I 
don’t know — but it must be her 
choice. 


A VERY GRATEFUL READER 
Oakland, Calif. 


SIR: 

An American colleague has called 
my attention to the article in your 
July issue by Dr. William Sargant, 
entitled ‘Psychiatric Treatment: 
Here and in England.” He felt, and 
I agree with him, that the article 
might lead to certain misconceptions 
in the minds of American readers. 
Let us be clear first about one thing, 
and that is Dr. Sargant’s sincerity. 
I am sure he believes every word he 
has written, even if hardly anyone 
else does. 

To my mind, Dr. Sargant’s praise 
of British psychiatry is really more 
damaging than his attack on Amer- 
ican psychiatry; for it implies that 
British psychiatry conforms to his 
ideal of what psychiatry should be, 
and that those like myself who have 
spent a large part of their profes- 
sional lives in practicing and teach- 
ing the application of psychoan- 
alytically derived knowledge in 
wider psychiatric fields have been 
wasting their time. Dr. Sargant 
quotes the figure of 250 psychoana- 
lysts in Great Britain, compared with 
ten times that number of non- 
analytically trained psychiatrists. 
He fails to mention that this 250 
represents a multiplication by two 
and a half since the war. He fails 
also to mention the enormous obsta- 
cles facing a young psychiatrist in 
this country who wishes to obtain 
a psychoanalytic training — obsta- 
cles connected with money and time, 
to say nothing of psychological 
obstacles produced by strident 
propaganda such as Dr. Sargant’s or 
more subtle and insidious influences 
from less obviously partisan teachers. 
Whatever the more experienced and 
judiciously critical may think of it, 
Dr. Sargant’s point of view does have 
its appeal to medical students and 
young doctors. 





The unique and distinguished Boston 
‘Financial Cabinet” is about to convene 


By "Financial Cabinet’’ we mean Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company's unique team of specialists in estate planning 
and administration, in investment research and management, 
in trusteeship and banking which is literally at your command, 


Part of the team is about to meet here to review basic 
investment policy. Their diversified talents and knowledge are 
concentrated for the benefit of our customers. Ours is a highly 
personalized service based on the individual circumstances, 
needs and objectives of each customer. 


Boston Trust is truly unique among banks. Our primary business 
is the management of money and property. As one of the oldest 
and largest such organizations in New England, we serve 
individuals, institutions, families and corporations. For details 
on how our “Financial Cabinet’’ might serve you, write Dept. A-7, 
or phone Area Code 617 Liberty 2-9450.° 
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100 Franklin Street, Baston, Mass. 02106 


Report from farmers: 





IBM computers help America 
feed a soaring population 





HEN the youngest girl in this fam- 

ily group has raised her family, it 
is predicted that America’s population 
will have practically doubled. But dur- 
ing this time, the amount of land that 
will be available to grow food will ac- 
tually decrease. 

How will our farmers feed twice as 
many mouths from /ess land than is 
being planted now? 

In many ways, computers will be 
helping farmers meet this challenge. 


The computer, new farm tool 


The computer is no stranger to farming. 
Agricultural experts have used IBM 
computers to work out programs that 
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have helped make American farmers 
the best food producers in the world. 

Computers are used in soil analysis 
to find missing nutrients, and prescribe 
fertilizers for increasing productivity. 

Computers have helped scientists de- 
velop new varieties of grains, such as 
hybrid corns that double yield per acre. 

Computers are even helping farmers 
outwit their oldest enemy, the weather. 

In Maine, an IBM computer analyzes 
humidity and sunlight, then predicts the 
best picking time for apple growers. 

In the Midwest, another IBM com- 
puter compares weather statistics to 
crop needs and gives farmers a basis 
for judging the best times to plant. 
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Soars 


In many states, marginal land has been 
reclaimed through computer -analyzed 
irrigation projects. 


Now—farm management 
with aid of IBM computer 


Agricultural organizations employ IBM 
computers to improve farm manage- 
ment. In just minutes, a computer can 
analyze a thousand facts about a given 
farm and print out an operating plan 
for a whole year ahead. 

It calculates the best-profit crops to 
grow, the proper crop rotation, the best 
paying ratio of livestock, the fertilizer 
and equipment to buy, the labor needed 
—and finally, it estimates the return that 





Families are bigger today. IBM computers help agriculture expand food production. 


the farmer can logically expect from 
his many different operations. 
Computers don’t think, but in the 
hands of thinking men they can 
correlate sunlight with seed, seed 
with harvest, harvest with shipping 
costs to help farmers grow more 
and better food at lower cost. 
Thanks to the teamwork of scientists, 
agricultural colleges, experiment sta- 
tions and government farm experts, our 
farmers are preparing to meet the grow- 
ing needs of a growing population. 


IBM. 
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a H so happens that I was Aae 
< when Dr. Sargant made his psychi- 
È -atric debut thirty years ago. Though 
still very young, he had already 
` made a reputation in internal medi- 
cine for his work on the treatment of 
-certain anemias by unprecedentedly 
- massive doses of iron. I believe that 
-this initial success has strongly influ- 
-enced his attitude toward psychiatry 
throughout his career; its essence is 
` to diagnose the specific variety of 
- mental illness in one’s patient, and 
_ then to apply the specific physical or 
= chemical remedy, which, if it does 
: not exist, must be discovered by 
_ empirical research. With this goes 
_ the view that the true task of psychi- 
-atrists is to treat diseases affecting 
_ people’ s brains, whereas the oppos- 
f ‘ing view is that their main task is to 
_ deal with the problems that people 
_ have in living and in coping with 
E ‘their relations with other people — 
< problems of individual and social 
_ psychology, in which faulty brain 
-functioning may sometimes play a 
demonstrable (as opposed to a 
-purely hypothetical) part. 
~ T do not deny that there are in 
_ Britain a certain number of other 
- last-ditchers like Dr. Sargant who 
; cling to Griesinger’s dictum that 
` mental diseases are brain diseases. 
S Dating back over a hundred years, 
- this should surely be twice as out of 
date as Freud. It is noteworthy, 
_ however, that they have always, I 
believe, strongly opposed the as- 
` sault on the brain known as leucot- 
omy, still dear to Dr. Sargant though 
now little favored in most other 
` quarters. 


: W. H. Gurrespir, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
: Physician, Maudsley Hospital 
p Past President, International 

Psycho-Analytical Association 
London, England 


Sir: 
~ [ve just gotten around to reading 
= the July Atlantic, with the admirable 
.series of articles Disturbed Amer- 
*icans. I feel the need to make 
` several points which occurred to me 
in reading William Sargant’s provoc- 
ative article. 
I have the feeling that Dr. 
_ Sargant’s experience with his Amer- 
-ican colleagues has been limited. I 
“would suggest that he did not visit 
widely enough throughout the coun- 
try to get an adequate overview of 
American psychiatric practice and 
treatment. If he had, I warrant he 
would have found that emerging 
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graduates of our many excellent 
training centers are well trained in 
all useful modalities of treatment. 
They are not reluctant to use drugs 
or other somatic treatment where 
indicated by good clinical judgment. 

Many of us here feel, whatever 
else may be the merits and utility 
of Freud’s discoveries, that he dem- 
onstrated beyond reasonable doubt 
that psychological and psychoso- 
matic symptoms were understandable. 
Thus mental illness is not some 
strange invasion of the body by 
either demons or poorly understood 
biophysiological entities. It is not 
like typhoid or pneumonia. Rather, 


the symptoms are manifestations 
writ large of the interaction of 
motives, feelings, and conflicts, 


which exist to some extent in us all. 

Mental illness is seen as some less 
useful and more painful way of 
coping and adapting, forced on us 
by some shift in the vital, insep- 
arable balance previously main- 
tained in “the open system,” which 
is the individual mutually inter- 
acting with his environment in the 
very broadest sense. 

The optimistic side of this is that 
if the reaction can go in the direc- 
tion of illness, it can reasonably be 
possible to catalyze it to go in the 
direction of health. This is the job 
of modern psychiatric treatment. 


Jonn L. Kuenn, M.D. 
Psychiatrist to Indiana University 
Student Health Center 
Bloomington, Ind. 


SIR: 

I enjoyed reading with great in- 
terest the series of articles on Dis- 
turbed Americans in the July issue 
of your magazine. However, I do 
feel that the series barely touched 
upon the problems, and, in fact, 
nothing was mentioned about the 
V. A. mental hospitals, which are 
far superior to the state institutions. 

The biggest gap in the whole 
series was the failure to mention the 
effect on the patient when he re- 
turns to his family and his com- 
munity, and his attempt to obtain 
a new position. I was a patient at 
Downey V.A. a few years ago, and 
what happened in the hospital was 
nothing to what has happened since 
then. For example, your wife and 
children never quite accept you . . 
always remembering the past. Try- 
ing to obtain a driver’s license and 
pilot’s license involves nearly a year 
of effort, and whenever you apply 
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for credit, the old mental hospital. 


or MH, always pops up! 

My own feeling is that once you’ ve 
“crossed the hill”? into the hospital it 
will haunt you directly and indirect- 
ly all of the days you live. 


A FORMER PATIENT 
Evanston, Ill. 


Reading for pleasure 


SIR: 

The essay by Leonard Baskin, 
“Of Roots and Veins: A Testament,” 
in the September Atlantic is one of 
the most magnificent pieces of writ- 
ing I have ever read. It has a 
sonorous quality — similar to great 
organ music. While the discussion 
was of unusual interest, disturbing 
but thought-provoking, it was the 
quality of the writing which im- 
pressed me most. 

Lots S. SIDENBERG 
Carpinteria, Calif. 


SIR: 

I was at home alone when I read 
Geoffrey Household’s story, “The 
Battle of Mussolini,’ in the Sep- 
tember Atlantic. I had good reason 
to regret my solitude because I kept 
wishing to read parts of it to some- 
one. There were so many portions 
of it that I wanted to chuckle over 
with my husband. More power to 
Geoffrey Household ! 

E. L. WEINER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SIR: 
I just read Christopher Isher- 
wood’s article in the September At- 


lantic, ‘‘Aldous Huxley in Cali- 
fornia.” It is truly a study in per- 
ception. Even with Mr. Huxley’s 


eye trouble, he never really had 
any trouble seeing people for what 
they were. I want to thank Mr. 
Isherwood for correcting some of the 
fallacies that were so blatantly at- 
tributed to him. 


RICHARD S. WRIGHT 
Fairfield, Calif. 


SIR: 

The poem by John Alexander 
Allen, ‘‘Pismire Agonistes,’ pub- 
lished in your September issue, de- 
serves praise. Despite its pedantic 
title, it is very amusing, forceful, elo- 
quent, and refreshing. Thank you 
for locating someone not obsessed 
with plants and sickening silken 
imagery. 

RussEL SHURIG 
Toronto, Ontario 
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“leave thie bottle on the chimleypiece, and don't ask me to take none, 
but let me put it to my lips when Jam so dispoged.” 


— from Martin Chuzzlewit by Charles Dickens, eminent patron of Justerini & Brooks 


For more than two centuries, history’s great and 
near-great, including the immortal Charles Dickens, 
have looked to the house of Justerini & Brooks for 


the finest in wines and spirits. The discerning today 
also turn to J&B for the memorable in scotch whisky. 
Try J&B Rare yourself. Flavour unsurpassed. 


rare scotch whisky 
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At GTXE, we're casting new light on light itself. With 
some illuminating results. Our Sylvania subsidiary has 
developed light panels that “write” electronically; a fluo- 
rescent light that stimulates the growth of plants; metal- 
lic vapor lamps that approach the naturalness of sun- 


Sharing greatly in America’s growth 





light; new phosphors that brighten color TV pictures. 
And from Research comes a liquid laser light that may 
one day provide more communications channels than 
man can ever hope to use. m More reason for the brilliant 
growth of GT&QE. 
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HOW TO LYNCH A NEWSPAPER 


BY ROY REED 


Roy Rren is a political reporter for the ARKANSAS GAZETTE anda recent Nieman Fellow. A fas- 


cinaled and occasionally indignant observer of Arkansas politics during the Faubus regime, he re- 


ports here what happened to a small-town newspaper editor who fought the local political machine. 


ane who dispute at politics like to use the 
direct method if possible, and only when that fails 
do they turn to subtlety, which they mistrust. Thus 
it was natural that the Conway County courthouse 
gang, after being bearded by the new newspaper 
publisher for eight months, and tiring of it, re- 
sponded straightforwardly. The new publisher was 
stopped on a downtown sidewalk one afternoon and 
thrashed. It was done not by a hired hand, in the 
Eastern fashion, but by the county tax assessor, 
W. O. (“Bus”) Hice, who is a man of substance 
in the county government and who weighs 220 
pounds. 

Looking back, it is hard to see how Mr. Hice 
could have been misunderstood. He told the pub- 
lisher as he turned him loose, “If you put anything 
more in that paper, I’ll whip you every time I see 
you.” 

The publisher, a young man named Eugene 
Henry Wirges, mistook the warning for a challenge. 
Instead of laying off, he began bearding the gang in 
earnest, and before long it was clear that the best- 
run political machine in Arkansas had a fight on 
its hands. 

That was in 1961. It would be a mistake to think 
of the tumult that ensued as a backwoods brawl 
between an impetuous cub and a crowd of un- 
lettered courthouse toughs. After the direct con- 


frontation on the sidewalk, both sides brought in- 
creasing sophistication to the contest, and as it wore 
on they brought an astonishing and persistent re- 
sourcefulness. It was the resourcefulness, the dal- 
liance with subtlety, that finally turned this small- 
town political dispute into a memorable public 
controversy and brought it to the attention of news- 
papermen and politicians far and wide. 

The fight is over now, at least temporarily. 
Wirges lost his newspaper in December. The court- 
house gang is not bearded anymore, and peace, you — 
might say, has been restored. It probably should be 
said at the same time that the First Amendment to 
the Constitution, along with Wirges, has taken a 
shellacking. 

The county machine, driven to the wall, finally 
resorted to an instrument so antique it seemed new. 
Wirges was put out of business with the libel law. 


Young Wirges had edited daily and weekly pa- 
pers in other Arkansas towns before moving to 
Morrilton, the county seat of Conway County. He 
had learned much about small-town politics. He 
spent his first three years at Morrilton minding 
his own business, taking care of his family (he and 
his wife have five children), and watching. 

Three well-known Arkansas political leaders, all 
friends of the administration of Governor. Orval E. 
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Faubus, are among the overseers of the Conway 
County machine. Loid Sadler, a Morrilton busi- 
nessman, is Conway County’s representative in the 
state legislature. Nathan Gordon of Morrilton is a 
lawyer, a World War II hero, and the lieutenant 
governor of the state. Paul Van Dalsem of Perry- 
ville represents neighboring Perry County in the 
state House of Representatives and is generally 
considered the boss of the legislature. He is con- 
nected with the Conway County machine through 
friendship and business. 

Sheriff Marlin Hawkins is the administrative 
head of the Conway County machine. When Ar- 
kansas reformers need an unsightly example, they 
mention the sheriff of Conway County. However, it 
probably would have to be said that Sheriff Haw- 
kins, like Shaw’s Lucifer, is not so black as he is 
painted. Mr. Hawkins is fifty and slightly rotund. 
As politicians go, he is shy. His public statements 
usually are literate, sometimes sensitively so. He 
has a glass eye, which exaggerates the appearance 
of good humor in his face and now and then tempts 
strangers into familiarity. His enemies occasionally 
forget or underestimate his loyalty to the Conway 
County political organization. Maintaining his con- 
stancy at home has called for a certain flexibility 
abroad, earning the sheriff a reputation in the state 
that often is described to the accompaniment of 
grins and sidelong glances. In short, Sheriff Haw- 
kins does what needs to be done to take care of his 
home organization. Since the county’s chief ex- 
port is votes, the sheriff has had to deal with first 
one and then another of the outside political forces 
that need votes. During one period, he pledged and 
faithfully delivered the vote of Conway County to a 
series of liberal causes, including the re-election of 
the famous moderate, former Congressman Brooks 
Hays. In those days, the liberals described the 
sheriff — with grins and sidelong glances — as good 
old Marlin. Eventually it became desirable for him 
to deliver the Conway County vote to the race-bait- 
ers and cotton-gin Babbitts of the Faubus organiza- 
tion. After that the liberals described Sheriff 
Hawkins as a threat to the democratic process. 

Gene Wirges was among those who never saw any 
humor in Conway County politics. Instead of en- 
joying the spectacle, he spent his time studying it. 
He had the advantage at first of not being taken 
seriously, perhaps because of his appearance. He 
looks like a blue-eyed boy, even now, at age thirty- 
seven. His hair is blond, nearly white. He is friendly 
and easy to like. In the early days at Morrilton he 
exhibited almost everything that a weekly newspaper 
publisher needs — affability, good sense, energy. 
He had one shortcoming and it was, in the end, 
his undoing. Wirges was a born meddler. He had 
a compulsion to set things right. It is remarkable 
that he stayed out of trouble three years. 
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In the fall of 1960, eight months before Wirges’ 
sidewalk encounter with “Bus”? Hice, some angry 
patrons of one of Conway County’s school districts 
petitioned for the recall of all members of their 
school board who were supported by the county 
machine. The insurgents asked Wirges for help. 
He responded with a series of front-page articles. 
To everybody’s surprise, the irate patrons won the 
recall election and set back the machine. 

He ignored the warnings of his friends that it was 
dangerous to “‘rock the boat” and began to speak 
out editorially on other public affairs. He was es- 
pecially keen for a change in Morrilton’s form of 
government from mayor-council to city-manag- 
er. The courthouse gang was keen against it. 
A special election was held, and when the votes 
were counted, change had been resisted rigorously. 

It occurred to Wirges after that election that the 
organization had a miraculous way with the voters. 
He began studying its performance at the polls. 
After observing the results of several elections, all 
of which the machine won, Wirges made a discov- 
ery. The voters who were present on election day 
and went to the polls in person — the “‘live” voters, 
as Wirges came to call them — expressed varied 
opinions on the machine’s candidates from one elec- 
tion to another; but those who were absent on elec- 
tion day and cast absentee ballots were unusually 
loyal to the machine. On scrutiny, Wirges found 
that if it were not for the reliability of the voters 
who were not there, the machine would be in diff- 
cult circumstances. In election after election, the 
absentees, who were as numerous as they were 
faithful, made the difference between victory 
and defeat for the courthouse candidates. Wirges 
found that the absentee vote of Conway County 
typically ran as high as 10 and 11 percent of the 
total vote. By contrast, the electorate of nearby 
Pulaski County, the home of Little Rock, regularly 
voted only about 2 percent in absentia. 


L. ONE remarkable election in December, 1962, 
a school board candidate backed by the Wirges 
faction apparently won the election when the votes 
from the “live” boxes were counted. Those who 
had come to the polling place to cast their votes 
favored the Wirges candidate 200 to 132 — a mar- 
gin of 68 votes. But when the absentee ballots were 
counted, the Wirges man was swamped. The ab- 
sentee voters had favored his opponent 143 to 9. 
The Conway County Grand Jury has taken the 
position that Conway County elections are con- 
ducted for better or worse by mere men. Last No- 
vember, the Grand Jury reported that it had con- 
sidered the latest batch of evidence presented by 
Wirges and his friends and had found ‘‘no willful 





violations of election laws and no criminal intent 
present in the minds of election officials when they 
did engage in election irregularities.” The Grand 
Jury scolded the accusers for making “unfair, 
wrongful and unwarranted” charges. It deplored 
the atmosphere of excitement and ill feeling that 
temporarily had displaced the county’s “peaceful 
calm.” 

During the two and a half years after the city- 
manager election at Morrilton, the Morrilton Demo- 
crat printed hundreds of examples of questionable 
practices in Conway County elections, ranging from 
spectacular mistakes in certifying totals to the out- 
right manufacture of votes. 

Sheriff Hawkins’ position through all this was 
unvarying: His success at the polls was due, not to 
violations of the election laws, but to “hard work 
and organization.” 

Election irregularities were the main complaint 
of Wirges but not the only one. The Democrat 
consistently attacked the county machine at other 
points: its selective distribution of political largess, 
its monopoly on public office, political favoritism 
in spending county money, its use of county equip- 
ment on private property. 

The Conway County machine did not react tim- 
idly to Wirges’ criticisms. Before encountering the 
tax assessor’s fists, Wirges learned the machine had 
other weapons. 

Word got around during June, 1961, that Wirges 
had been prying and was to publish a series of 
articles exposing the machine early in July. Wirges 
was interrupted one day by a telephone call from 
the district prosecuting attorney, who said he was 
going to have to file criminal charges against 
Wirges for double-mortgaging his property. Wirges, 
startled, finally persuaded the prosecutor that he 
had not double-mortgaged anything. No charges 
were filed. The prosecutor explained later that 
his call had been prompted by Wirges’ creditors, 
and that he had not pursued it because the cred- 
itors had not pressed the matter. Wirges assumed 
that someone from the courthouse had stirred up his 
creditors. 

Next, the state government paid a call, in the 
person of an Employment Security Division agent. 
The agent wanted to know why Wirges was $600 
behind on his unemployment insurance payments. 
Wirges turned the matter over to his wife, who han- 
dled the payroll, and went back to his exposé, 
thinking that the problem was being worked out. 

On the day before the first of his series of articles 
was to appear, Wirges had another visitor, a deputy 
sheriff. The deputy said he was there to nail a no- 
tice on the door of the Democrat. ‘Notice of Public 
Auction,” it said. His paper was being posted for a 
sheriff’s sale. 

A hurried telephone call got to the bottom of it, 
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Sheriff Hawkins was going to sell the Democrat to 
satisfy Wirges’ back payments to the state Employ- 
ment Security Division. Wirges went to work and 
within a few hours had the situation in hand, this 
time with a firm agreement with the state agency. 
The sheriff was called off. 

As the campaign against the machine accel- 
erated, so did the machine’s response. An advertis- 
ing boycott was attempted. The Democrat’s cor- 
respondents — typically rural housewives trying to 
pick up a few extra dollars — were harassed and 
urged to resign. 

From the beginning it must have been obvious 
to all but the dimmest courthouse whittler that the 
Democrat had an Achilles’ heel as big as the side of a 
barn: debt. Wirges’ financial weakness was the 
machine’s main target once it became clear on both 
sides that the fight was to the finish. 

On June 22, 1962, Wirges had another baleful 
visitor — Sheriff Hawkins himself, bearing a second 
Notice of Public Sale. The notice was nailed to the 
door, and for more than two weeks it appeared that 
despite Wirges’ desperate efforts, the paper would 
be sold at auction at 9 a.m., July 5. 

This time the problem was more considerable 
than $600 in delinquent unemployment insurance 
contributions. To save his paper Wirges had to 
produce $11,187.72. Sometime earlier, he had 
bought a weekly newspaper at Jacksonville, Ar- 
kansas, near Little Rock. He had gone into debt for 
it, of course. He kept the paper only a short time 
and sold it. Unfortunately for Wirges, the new 
buyer liquidated the business almost at once and 
stopped making payments. Wirges was stuck with 
the unpaid balance, $11,187.72. The original 
Owner got a court judgment for that amount, and 
it was to satisfy the judgment that the Democrat was 
being put on the auction block. 


I. SEEMED to Wirges that there was a curious haste 
on the part of the authorities to get on with the 
administration of justice. He was not to learn the 
whole truth until sometime later. 

Wirges petitioned the Conway County Circuit 
Court to stop the sale. The court, after a hearing on 
July 3, two days before the auction, declined. 

Deliverance finally came — dramatically enough, 
on the Fourth of July. With less than a day remain- 
ing before the sheriff’s sale, a stranger who had 
heard of Wirges’ plight stepped in and bought the 
$11,187.72 judgment. The stranger, Dr. Stanley 
C. Gutowski of Perryville, said he was born in 
Russia and did not like boss rule. Gutowski was a 
Republican candidate for the legislature in neigh- 
boring Perry County, opposing the boss of the 
legislature, Representative Paul Van Dalsem. The 
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doctor made it clear to Wirges that he need be in 
no hurry to repay the $11,187.72 

When they went to pay the judgment, Wirges 
and Gutowski learned why Wirges’ creditor had 
become so anxious. Wirges no longer was indebted 
to the man he thought he was indebted to. Repre- 
sentative Van Dalsem, the ally of the Conway 
County courthouse gang and himself a victim of 
Wirges’ barbs in the Perry County News, quietly had 
bought the judgment against Wirges from the orig- 
inal creditor a few days earlier. 

Wirges no sooner was out of the hot hands of the 
home authorities than he was threatened from a new 
direction. He had fallen perilously behind in his 
federal income tax payments and owed the Internal 
Revenue Service about $7000. To Wirges’ worried 
queries the agency replied that it did indeed have a 
proposed solution to his problem. The IRS would 
sell the Democrat at public auction to get its money. 

Once again, Wirges was saved at the last minute. 
The deliverer this time was Arkansas’s most famous 
immigrant, Winthrop Rockefeller, the wealthy New 
Yorker who had moved to Arkansas in 1953 and 
established himself on a ranch in Conway County. 
As the top man in the Arkansas Republican Party, 
Rockefeller had been alarmed for some time by the 
condition of Conway County’s politics. 

Rockefeller staved off the IRS auction by estab- 
lishing an escrow account as large as Wirges’ tax 
bill and telling the IRS that if Wirges did not pay 
the debt, the escrow account would. 

Rockefeller said, in what some took to be under- 
statement, “It seemed to me there were political 
pressures being put on him that stifled freedom of 
the press.” 

From the winter of 1962 on, Wirges was not 
fighting merely for freedom of the press. He was 
fighting for survival. That might have been some 
comfort to the courthouse leaders if their own posi- 
tion had been better. Among the country people of 
Arkansas a man occasionally is uncovered who is so 
without fear that it is said of him, “That son of a 
bitch would fight a circle saw.” Marlin Hawkins, 
whom no one ever called a coward, knew that he 
had encountered such a man. The Conway County 
machine was fighting for its life, too. 

Morrilton witnessed one of the most unusual 
performances in the annals of Arkansas justice 
March 19, 1963. Wiley W. Bean, the circuit judge 
for Conway County, summoned Wirges to his 
courtroom. In the presence of forty or fifty local 
political figures — virtually everyone in town who 
had been stung by Wirges’ writing — Judge Bean 
conducted an inquisition. Wirges asked for his law- 
yer. The judge turned him down, then began asking 
questions about articles Wirges had written on poli- 
tics and court decisions. When he was finished 
with the questions, he dressed down the publisher 
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and turned him loose. No charges were filed, and 
Wirges was never told the purpose of the proceed- 
ing. Despite repeated efforts, Wirges has never been 
able to get a transcript of the session. 

The first libel suit was filed in August, 1963. 
Almost at once, a second was filed. 

The county clerk, Clyde C. Brewer, asked for 
$100,000. He said Wirges had damaged him in 
an editorial column and a news article the previous 
December. Wirges had raised questions about as- 
pects of two Conway County school elections. 

The first trial began in October. Brewer’s at- 
torney contended that Wirges had damaged his 
client’s reputation by suggesting that Conway 
County’s absentee ballots had been handled ir- 
regularly, because everyone knew that Brewer was 
the man in charge of the absentee ballots. In ques- 
tioning before the trial, none of the prospective 
jurors knew who handled the absentee ballots. 
Nevertheless, the same jurors agreed with Brewer 
that he had been libeled. They awarded him 
$75,000. Of that amount, $50,000 was in com- 
pensatory damages — the implication being that 
Brewer had suffered $50,000 actual loss because of 
what Wirges had printed. The other $25,000 was 
labeled punitive damages. 


pi second libel trial began less than a week after 
the first ended. The plaintiff, County Judge Tom 
Scott, was asking $200,000. Mr. Scott’s title may 
be misleading; in Arkansas, the county judge is the 
chief administrative officer of the county govern- 
ment, and he has only a handful of judicial duties, 
such as settling the fatherhood of illegitimate chil- 
dren. One county judge has developed a famous 
system of determining paternity by comparing the 
ears of the accused with those of the offspring. 

Judge Scott complained that he had been dam- 
aged by a line that appeared in an anonymous 
Democrat column entitled “The Birdtown Birdie.” 
The Birdie wrote of an unnamed person whom the 
columnist chose to call the “King.” The column 
said the King “shakes your hand with one hand and 
picks your pocket with the other.” 

In the context, it seemed that the Birdie was 
expressing a political criticism of the way a county 
official conducted his duties. 

Judge Scott’s lawyer, Lieutenant Governor Na- 
than Gordon — who said at one point during the 
trial that he was proud to claim Sheriff Hawkins 
as a close friend — argued that Wirges’ newspaper 
had called Judge Scott a pickpocket and a thief. 

The astonished Wirges replied that the column 
had criticized official conduct, not personal. But 
mainly, Wirges said, the line in question did not 
refer to Scott. It referred to Sheriff Hawkins. 


Wirges produced a long series of ‘‘Birdtown Birdie” 
columns in which the writer consistently had given 
the pet name the “King” to Sheriff Hawkins. When 
Judge Scott had been mentioned at all, he had been 
given another derisive title, “His Majesty.” 

Wirges was hollering into the wind. The jury 
was so impressed with Lieutenant Governor Gor- 
don’s argument that it gave Judge Scott all he 
asked — the full $200,000. Half was for actual 
damages, half punitive. 

When Wirges routinely asked for a new trial a 
few days later, he produced in evidence a tidbit 
that he had turned up after the trial. One of the 
three jury commissioners appointed by Judge Bean 
to select jurors for that term of court was a defend- 
ant in a $6500 lawsuit that was to be tried during 
that same term of court by jurors he had helped 
select. Five persons testified that the jury commis- 
sioner had told them that he had agreed to serve 
on the jury commission merely to approve a jury 
panel list already selected by others, and that he 
had agreed to do that because he had been promised 
help with his own lawsuit. The commissioner 
admitted talking to the five persons but denied mak- 
ing any deal. 

Deal or not, Wirges complained, he had found 
himself faced with these coincidences in his second 
trial: 

1. The jury foreman was a partner in a resort 
business in another county with Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Gordon and his brother, Ed Gordon, both of 
whom were serving as attorneys for Judge Scott in 
the Wirges libel suit. 

2. Another juror was the employer of one of the 
three jury commissioners. 

3. This same juror was the director of the Morril- 
ton Housing Authority, which was represented in 
legal matters by the Morrilton city attorney, Felver 
Rowell, Jr., who in turn was Judge Scott’s third 
attorney in the Wirges libel suit. 

4. A third juror, unidentified, had made the 
statement after the trial that the $200,000 judgment 
had been fixed not with the idea that it reflected the 
actual damages to the plaintiff or that it would be 
paid but rather because “‘all they wanted to do was 
to close the paper.” 

So the jury was a bad break — what about the 
judge? Wirges had asked Judge Bean to disqualify 
himself at the beginning of the Brewer trial because 
of his inquisition in March. Bean refused. How- 
ever, on the opening day of the Scott trial he sud- 
denly announced that he was turning the bench 
over to a colleague from another town. He was not 
disqualifying himself, he said, but was stepping 
down because he was tired. 

Judge Bean returned to the bench when he was 
rested, which happened to be immediately after the 
Wirges trial, and his first act was to summon Wirges 
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to court again. All through the second trial Wirges 
had refused to identify the author of the “Birdtown 
Birdie” column. Judge Bean now directed Wirges to 
name the author. Wirges refused. Judge Bean 
sentenced him to ten days in jail for contempt of 
court. 

A few days after the second trial, an Arkansas 
Gazette editorial guessed at what was bound to come. 
It said, 


We are not passing on the merits of these cases. We 
are not saying whether these two county officials were 
or were not entitled to judgments. We are saying with 
solemn earnestness that the law and the courts should 
not extinguish and exterminate a newspaper for pub- 
lishing words that have offended county politicians — 
or anybody else. 


The Gazette spoke with more than a little au- 
thority. It had paid thousands of dollars in libel 
judgments and settlements a short time earlier 
when the Gazette was a symbol of opposition to the 
prevailing sentiment in a racial crisis. 

Brewer and Scott got a court order at 11 A.M., 
November 26, to sell the Democrat to satisfy their 
judgments. An hour earlier, unknown to them, 
one of Wirges’ creditors, Transportation Properties 
Incorporated of Little Rock, had filed suit for pos- 
session of the paper to satisfy its lien. Sheriff Haw- 
kins dutifully served the creditor’s claim and turned 
the Democrat over to the new faceless owner. Wirges’ 
enemies were denied the lagniappe of their triumph, 
but it did not matter. The new owner of the paper, 
although friendly to Wirges, could not allow him to 
continue to operate it. His crusade was over. 


S iror then, Wirges has spent his time writing 
a book and telling his story to civic clubs. The 
Wirgeses are subsisting on Mrs. Wirges earnings 
from various jobs of writing and editing, while the 
head of the family fretfully watches the wheels of 
justice. His ten-day jail sentence and the $75,000 
libel judgment are on appeal to the state Supreme 
Court. He still is waiting for a ruling on his motion 
for a new trial in the Scott case. 

Wirges’ efforts have not gone unheeded. He 
won the Elijah Parish Lovejoy award for courage in 
journalism in 1963. The Conway County electoral 
process has aroused a statewide debate in Arkansas. 
Winthrop Rockefeller is running for governor 
against Mr. Faubus this year and is making Con- 
way County an issue in his campaign. Some Ar- 
kansans undoubtedly view this reform campaign as 
carpetbaggery, just as some non-Arkansans may, 
in the same spirit, view the entire Conway County 
spectacle as un-American and out of harmony with 
the national morality. One view is probably as 
perceptive as the other. 
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Si parade would be almost over by now, and I 
had not gone. My mother had said in a resigned 
voice, “All right, Vanessa, if that’s the way you 
feel,” making me suffer twice as many jabs of guilt 
as I would have done if she had lost her temper. 
She and Grandmother MacLeod had gone off, my 
mother pulling the low box sleigh with Roddie all 
dolled up in his new red snowsuit, just the sort of 
little kid anyone would want people to see. I sat 
on the lowest branch of the birch tree in our yard, 
not minding the snowy wind, even welcoming its 
punishment. I went over my reasons for not going, 
trying to believe they were good and sufficient, but 
in my heart I felt I was betraying my father. This 
was the first time I had stayed away from the Re- 
membrance Day parade. I wondered if he would 
notice that I was not there, standing on the side- 
walk at the corner of River and Main while the 
parade passed, and then following to the Court- 
house grounds where the service was held. 

I could see the whole thing in my mind. It was 
the same every year. The Manawaka Civic Band 
always led the way. They had never been able to 
afford full uniforms, but they had peaked navy-blue 
caps and sky-blue chest ribbons. ‘They were joined 
on Remembrance Day by the Salvation Army band, 
whose uniforms seemed too ordinary for a parade, 
for they were the same ones the bandsmen wore 
every Saturday night when they played “Nearer, my 
God, to Thee” at the foot of River Street. The two 





bands never managed to practice quite enough 
together, so they did not keep in time too well. The 
Salvation Army band invariably played faster, 
and afterward my father would say irritably, ‘They 
play those marches just like they do hymns, blast 
them, as though they wouldn’t get to heaven if they 
didn’t hustle up.” And my mother, who had great 
respect for the Salvation Army because of the good 
work they did, would respond chidingly, “Now, 
now, Ewen —” I vowed I would never say “Now, 
now’ to my husband or children, not that I ever 
intended having the latter, for I had been put off 
by my brother, Roderick, who was two years old, 
with wavy hair, and everyone said what a beautiful 
child. I was twelve, and no one in his right mind 
would have said what a beautiful child, for I was 
big-boned like my Grandfather Connor and had 
straight lanky black hair like a Blackfoot or Cree. 
After the bands would come the veterans. Even 
thinking of them at this distance, in the white and 
withdrawn quiet of the birch tree, gave me a sense 
of painful embarrassment. I might not have minded 
so much if my father had not been among them. 
How could he go? How could he not see how they 
all looked? It must have been a long time since they 
were soldiers, for they had forgotten how to march 
in step. They were old — that was the thing. My 
father was bad enough, being almost forty, but he 
wasn’t a patch on Howard Tully from the drug- 
store, who was completely gray-haired and also fat, 
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or Stewart MacMurchie, who was bald on the back 
of his head. They looked to me like imposters, 
plump or spindly caricatures of past warriors. I 
almost hated them for walking in that limping col- 
umn down Main. At the Courthouse, everyone 
would sing “Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, lest 
we forget, lest we forget.” Will Masterson would 
pick up his old army bugle and blow the “Last 
Post.” Then it would be over, and everyone could 
start gabbling once more and go home. 

I jumped down from the birch bough and ran to 
the house, yelling, making as much noise as I could. 


Pm a poor lonesome cowboy 
An’ a long way from home 


I stepped inside the front hall and kicked off my 
snow boots. I slammed the door behind me, making 
the dark ruby and emerald glass shake in the small 
leaded panes. I slid purposely on the hall rug, 
causing it to bunch and crinkle on the slippery 
polished oak of the floor. I seized the newel-post, 
round as a head, and spun myself to and fro on the 
bottom stair. 


I ain’t got no father 
To buy the clothes I wear. 
Pm a poor lonesome ... 


At this moment my shoulders were firmly seized 
and shaken by a pair of hands, white and delicate 
and old but strong as talons. 

“Just what do you think you’re doing, young 
lady?” Grandmother MacLeod inquired, in a voice 
like frost on a windowpane, infinitely cold and 
clearly etched. 

I went limp, and in a moment she took her hands 
away. If you struggled, she would always hold on 
longer. 

“Gee, I never knew you were home yet.” 

“I would have thought that on a day like this you 
might have shown a little respect and considera- 
tion,” Grandmother MacLeod said, “‘even if you 
couldn’t make the effort to get cleaned up enough 
to go to the parade.” 

I realized with surprise that she imagined this to 
be my reason for not going. I did not try to correct 
her impression. My real reason would have been 
even less acceptable. 

“Pm sorry,” I said quickly. 

In some families, “please” is described as the 
magic word. In our house, however, it was “sorry.” 
“This isn’t an easy day for any of us,” she said. 

Then I remembered that her younger son, my 
Uncle Roderick, had been killed in the Great War. 
When my father marched, and when the hymn was 
sung, and when that unbearably lonely tune was 
sounded by the one bugle and everyone forced them- 
selves to keep absolutely still, it would be that boy 
of whom she was thinking. I felt the enormity of my 
own Offense. 
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“Grandmother — I’m sorry.” 

“So you said.” 

I could not tell her I had not really said it before 
at all. I went into the den and found my father 
there. He was sitting in the leather-cushioned arm- 
chair beside the fireplace. He was not doing any- 
thing, just sitting and smoking. I stood beside him, 
wanting to touch the light brown hairs on his fore- 
arm, but thinking he might laugh at me or pull his 
arm away if I did. 

“Pm sorry,” I said, meaning it. 

“What for, honey?” 

“For not going.” 

“Oh, that. What was the matter?” 

I did not want him to know, and yet I had to 
tell him, make him see. 

“They look silly,” I blurted. “Marching like 
that.” 

For a minute I thought he was going to be angry. 
It would have been a relief to me if he had been. 
Instead, he fixed his eyes above the mantelpiece 
where the sword hung, the handsome and evil- 
looking crescent in its carved bronze sheath that 
some ancestor had once brought from the northern 
frontier of India. 

“Is that the way it looks to you?” he said. 

I felt in his voice some hurt, something that was 
my fault. I wanted to make everything all right be- 
tween us, to convince him that I understood, even if 
I did not. I prayed that Grandmother MacLeod 
would stay put in her room, and that my mother 
would take a long time in the kitchen giving Roddie 
his lunch. I wanted my father to myself, so I could 
prove to him that I cared more about him than any 
of the others did. I wanted to speak in some way 
that would be more poignant and comprehending 
than anything of which my mother could possibly 
be capable. But I did not know how. 

“You were right there when Uncle Roderick got 
killed, weren’t you?” I began uncertainly. 

“Ves.” 

“How old was he, Dad?” 

“Eighteen,” my father said. 

Unexpectedly, that day came into intense being 
for me. He had had to watch his own brother die, 
not in the antiseptic calm of some hospital, but out 
in the open, the stretches of mud I had seen in his 
snapshots. He would not have known what to do. 
He would just have had to stand there and look at 
it, whatever that might mean. I looked at my father 
with a kind of horrified awe, and then I began to 
cry. I had forgotten about impressing him with 
my perception. Now I needed him to console me 
for this unwanted glimpse of the pain he had once 
known. 

“Hey, cut it out, honey,” he said, embarrassed. 
“It was bad, but it wasn’t all as bad as that part. 
There were a few other things.” 
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“Tike what?” I said, not believing him. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he replied evasively. 
“Most of us were pretty young, you know, I and 
the boys I joined up with. None of us had ever 
been away from Manawaka before. ‘Those of us 
who came back mostly came back here, or else went 
no further away from town than Winnipeg. So 
when we were overseas, that was the only time most 
of us were ever a long way from home.” 

“Did you want to be?” I asked, shocked. 

“Oh, well,” my father said uncomfortably. “It 
was kind of interesting to see a few other places for 
a change, that’s all.” 

Grandmother MacLeod was standing in the door- 
way. 

“Beth’s called you twice for lunch, Ewen. Are 
you deaf, you and Vanessa?” 

“Sorry,” my father and I said simultaneously. 

Then we went upstairs to wash our hands. 


7 winter my mother returned to her old job 
as nurse in my father’s medical practice. She was 
able to do this only because of Noreen. 

“Grandmother MacLeod says were getting a 
maid,” I said to my father, accusingly, one morning. 
“Were not, are we?” 

“Believe you me, on what I’m going to be paying 
her,” my father growled, “she couldn’t be called 
anything as classy as a maid. Hired girl would be 
more like it.” 

“Now, now, Ewen,” my mother put in, “it’s 
not as if we were cheating her or anything. You 
know she wants to live in town, and I can certainly 
see why, stuck out there on the farm, and her father 
hardly ever letting her come in. What kind of life 
is that for a girl?” 

“I don’t like the idea of your going back to work, 
Beth,” my father said. “I know you’re fine now, 
but you’re not exactly the robust type.” 

«You can’t afford to hire a nurse any longer. 
It’s all very well to say the Depression won't last 
forever; probably it won’t, but what else can we do 
for now?” 

“Pm damned if I know,” my father admitted. 
“Beth RD 

Been??? 

They both seemed to have forgotten about me. 
It was at breakfast, which we always ate in the 
kitchen, and I sat rigidly on my chair, pretending 
to ignore and thus snub their withdrawal from me. 
I glared at the window, but it was so thickly plumed 
and scrolled with frost that I could not see out. I 
glanced back to my parents. My father had not 
replied, and my mother was looking at him in that 
anxious and half-frowning way she had recently 
developed. 
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“What is it, Ewen?” Her voice had the same 
nervous sharpness it bore sometimes when she would 
say to me, “For mercy’s sake, Vanessa, what is it 
now?” as though whatever was the matter, it was 
bound to be the last straw. 

My father spun his sterling silver serviette ring, 
engraved with his initials, slowly around on the 
table. 

“I never thought things would turn out like this, 
did you?” 

“Please,” my mother said in a low, strained voice, 
“please, Ewen, lets not start all this again. I can’t 
take it.” 

«All right,” my father said. “Only — ” 

“The MacLeods used to have money, and now 
they don’t,” my mother cried. ‘‘Well, they’re not 
alone. Do you think all that matters to me, Ewen? 
What I can’t bear is to see you forever reproaching 
yourself. As if it were your fault.” 

“I don’t think it’s the comedown,” my father 
said. “If I were somewhere else, I don’t think it 
would matter to me, either, except where you’re 
concerned. But I suppose you’d work too hard 
wherever you were — it’s bred into you. If you 
haven’t got anything to slave away at, you'll sure 
as hell invent something.” 

“What do you think I should do, let the house go 
to wrack and ruin? That would go over well with 
your mother, wouldn’t it?” 

“That’s just it,” my father said. “Its the damned 
house all the time. I haven’t only taken on my 
father’s house, I’ve taken on everything that goes 
with it, apparently. Sometimes I really wonder — ” 

“Well, it’s a good thing I’ve inherited some prac- 
ticality even if you haven’t,” my mother said. “PH 
say that for the Connors — they aren’t given to 
brooding, thank the Lord. Do you want your egg 
poached or scrambled?” 

“Scrambled,” my father said. “All I hope is that 
this Noreen doesn’t get married straightaway, that’s 
all.” 

“She won’t,? my mother said. ‘‘Who’s she going 
to meet who could afford to marry?” 

“I marvel at you, Beth,’ my father said. “You 
look as though a puff of wind would blow you away. 
But underneath, by God, you’re all hardwood.” 

“Don’t talk stupidly,’ my mother said. “All I 
hope is that she won’t object to taking your mother’s 
breakfast up on a tray.” 

“That’s right,’ my father said angrily. “Rub 
tin; 

“Oh, Ewen, I’m sorry!” my mother cried, her 
face suddenly stricken. “I don’t know why I say 
these things. I didn’t mean to.” 

“I know,” my father said. ‘Here, cut it out, 
honey. Just for God’s sake, please don’t cry.” 

“Pm sorry,” my mother repeated, blowing her 
nose. 


“Were both sorry,” my father said. “Not that 
that changes anything.” 

After my father had gone, I got down from my 
chair and went to my mother. 

“I don’t want you to go back to the office. I 
don’t want a hired girl here. Pll hate her.” 

My mother sighed, making me feel that I was 
placing an intolerable burden on her, and yet 
making me resent having to feel this weight. She 
looked tired, as she often did these days. Her 
tiredness bored me, made me want to attack her 
for it. 

“Catch me getting along with a dumb old hired 
girl,” I threatened. 

“Do what you like,” my mother said abruptly. 
“What can I do about it?” 

And then, of course, I felt bereft, not knowing 
which way to turn. 


M, FATHER need not have worried about 
Noreen’s getting married. She was, as it turned out, 
interested not in boys but in God. My mother was 
relieved about the boys but alarmed about God. 

“It isn’t natural,” she said, ‘‘for a girl of seven- 
teen. Do you think she’s all right mentally, Ewen?” 

My parents, along with Grandmother MacLeod, 
went to the United Church every Sunday, and I was 
made to go to Sunday school in the church base- 
ment, where there were small red chairs which hu- 
miliatingly resembled kindergarten furniture, and 
pictures of Jesus wearing a white sheet and sur- 
rounded by a whole lot of well-dressed kids whose 
mothers obviously had not suffered them to come 
unto Him until every face and ear was properly 
scrubbed. Our religious observances also included 
grace at meals, when my father would mumble 
“For what we are about to receive the Lord make 
us truly thankful Amen,” running the words 
together as though they were one long word. My 
mother approved of these rituals, which seemed 
decent and moderate to her. Noreen’s religion, 
however, was a different matter. Noreen belonged 
to the Tabernacle of the Risen and Reborn, and 
she had got up to testify no less than seven times 
in the past two years, she told us. My mother, who 
could not imagine anyone voluntarily making a 
public spectacle of himself, was profoundly shocked 
by this revelation. 

“Don’t worry,’ my father soothed her. ‘“She’s 
all right. She’s just had kind of a dull life, that’s 
all.” 

My mother shrugged and went on worrying and 
trying to help Noreen without hurting her feelings, 
by tactful remarks about the advisability of mod- 
ulating one’s voice when singing hymns and about 
the fact that there was plenty of hot water so Noreen 
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really didn’t need to hesitate about taking a bath. 
She even bought a razor and a packet of blades and 
whispered to Noreen that any girl who wore 
transparent blouses so much would probably like 
to shave under her arms. None of these suggestions 
had the slightest effect on Noreen. She did not 
cease belting out hymns at the top of her voice, she 
bathed once a fortnight, and the sorrel-colored hair 
continued to bloom like a thicket of Indian paint- 
brush in her armpits. 

Grandmother MacLeod refused to speak to 
Noreen. This caused Noreen a certain amount of 
bewilderment until she finally hit on an answer. 

“Your poor grandma,” she said. “She is deaf as 
a post. These things are sent to try us here on earth, 
Vanessa. But if she makes it into heaven, Pll bet 
you anything she will hear clear as a bell.” 

Noreen and I talked about heaven quite a lot, 
and also hell. Noreen had an intimate and detailed 
knowledge of both places. She not only knew 
what they looked like, she even knew how big they 
were. Heaven was seventy-seven thousand miles 
square, and it had four gates, each one made out of 
a different kind of precious jewel. The Pearl Gate, 
the Topaz Gate, the Amethyst Gate, the Ruby 
Gate — Noreen would reel them off, all the gates of 
heaven. I told Noreen they sounded like poetry, 
but she was puzzled by my reaction, and said I 
shouldn’t talk that way. If you said poetry, it 
sounded like it was just made up and not really so, 
Noreen said. 

Hell was larger than heaven, and when I asked 
why, thinking of it as something of a comedown for 
God, Noreen said naturally it had to be bigger 
because there were a darn sight more people there 
than in heaven. Hell was one hundred and ninety 
million miles deep and was in perpetual darkness, 
like a cave or under the sea. Even the flames (this 
was the awful thing) did not give off any light. 


iss not actually believe in Noreen’s doctrines, but 
the images which they conjured up began to inhabit 
my imagination. Noreen’s fund of exotic knowledge 
was not limited to religion, although in a way it all 
seemed related. She could do many things which 
had a spooky tinge to them. Once when she was 
making a cake, she found we had run out of eggs. 
She went outside and gathered a bowl of fresh snow 
and used it instead. The cake rose like a charm, and 
I stared at Noreen as though she were a sorceress. 
In fact, I began to think of her as a sorceress, some- 
one not quite of this earth. There was nothing 
unearthly about her broad shoulders and hips and 
her forest of dark red hair, but even these features 
took on a slightly sinister significance to me. I no 
longer saw her through the eyes or the .expressed 
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opinions of my mother and father, as a girl who had 
quit school at grade eight and whose life on the farm 
had been endlessly drab. I knew the truth — 
Noreen’s life had not been drab at all, for she dwelt 
in a world of violent splendors, a world filled with 
angels whose wings of delicate light bore real 
feathers, and saints shining like the dawn, and 
prophets who spoke in ancient tongues, and the 
ecstatic souls of the saved, as well as denizens of the 
lower regions: mean-eyed imps, and crooked cloven- 
hoofed monsters, and beasts with the bodies of 
swine and the human heads of murderers, and 
lovely depraved jezebels torn by dogs through all 
eternity. 

The middle layer of creation, our earth, was 
equally full of grotesque presences, for Noreen 
believed strongly in the visitation of ghosts and the 
communication with spirits. She could prove this 
with her Ouija board. We would both place our 
fingers lightly on the indicator, and it would skim 
across the board and spell out answers to our 
questions. I did not believe wholeheartedly in the 
Ouija board either, but I was cautious about the 
kind of question I asked, in case the answer would 
turn out unfavorable and I would be unable to 
forget it. 

One day Noreen told me she could also make a 
table talk. We used the small table in my bedroom, 
and sure enough, it lifted very slightly under our 
fingertips and tapped once for yes, twice for no. 
Noreen asked if her Aunt Ruthie would get better 
from the kidney operation, and the table replied no. 
I withdrew my hands. 

“I don’t want to do it anymore.” 

“Gee, whats the matter, Vanessa??? Noreen’s 
plain, placid face creased in a frown. “We only 
just begun.” 

“I have to do my homework.” 

My heart lurched as I said this. I was certain 
Noreen would know I was lying, and that she would 
know not by any ordinary perception, either. But 
her attention had been caught by something else, 
and I was thankful, at least until I saw what it was. 

My bedroom window was not opened in the cold- 
est weather. The storm window, which was fitted 
outside as an extra wall against the winter, had 
three small circular holes in its frame so that some 
fresh air could seep into the house. ‘The sparrow 
must have been floundering in the new snow on the 
roof, for it had crawled in through one of these holes 
and was now caught between the two layers of 
glass. I could not bear the panic of the trapped 
bird, and before I realized what I was doing, I had 
thrown open the bedroom window. I was not re- 
leasing the sparrow into any better situation, I soon 
saw, for instead of remaining quiet and allowing us 
to catch it in order to free it, it began flying blindly 
around the room, hitting the lampshade, brushing 
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against the walls, its wings seeming to spin faster 
and faster. 

I was petrified. I thought I would pass out if 
those palpitating wings touched me. ‘There was 
something in the bird’s senseless movements that 
revolted me. I also thought it was going to damage 
itself, break one of those thin wing bones, perhaps, 
and then it would be lying on the floor, dying, like 
the pimpled and horribly featherless baby birds we 
saw sometimes on the sidewalks in the spring when 
they had fallen out of their nests. I was not any 
longer worried about the sparrow. I wanted only to 
avoid the sight of it lying broken on the floor. 
Viciously, I thought that if Noreen said, “God sees 
the little sparrow fall,” I would kick her in the shins. 
She did not, however, say this. 

“A bird in the house means a death in the house,” 
Noreen remarked. 

Shaken, I pulled my glance away from the whirl- 
ing wings and looked at Noreen. ‘‘What?” 

“That’s what I’ve heard said, anyhow.” 

The sparrow had exhausted itself. It lay on the 
floor, spent and trembling. I could not bring myself 
to touch it. Noreen bent and picked it up. She 
cradled it with great gentleness between her cupped 
hands. Then we took it downstairs, and when I had 
opened the back door, Noreen set the bird free. 

“Poor little scrap,’’ she said, and I felt struck 
to the heart, knowing she had been concerned all 
along about the sparrow, while I, perfidiously, in 
the chaos of the moment, had been concerned only 
about myself. 

“Wanna do some with the Ouija board, Van- 
essa?” Noreen asked. 

I shivered a little, perhaps only because of the 
blast of cold air which had come into the kitchen 
when the door was opened. 

“No thanks, Noreen. Like I said, I got my home- 
work to do. But thanks all the same.” 

“Thats OK,” Noreen said in her guileless voice. 
“Anytime.” 

But whenever she mentioned the Ouija board or 
the talking table after that, I always found some 
excuse not to consult these oracles. 


D. you want to come to church with me this 
evening, Vanessa?” my father asked. 

“How come you’re going to the evening service?” 
I inquired. 

“Well, we didn’t go this morning. We went 
snowshoeing instead, remember? I think your 
grandmother was a little bit put out about it. She 
went alone this morning. I guess it wouldn’t hurt 
you and me to go now.” 

We walked through the dark, along the white 
streets, the snow squeaking dryly under our feet. 
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The streetlights were placed at long intervals along 
the sidewalks, and around each pole the circle of 
flimsy light created glistening points of blue and 
crystal on the crusted snow. I would have liked to 
take my father’s hand, as I used to do, but I was 
too old for that now. I walked beside him, taking 
long steps so he would not have to walk more slowly 
on my account. 

The sermon bored me, and I began leafing 
through the hymnary for entertainment. I must 
have drowsed, for the next thing I knew, my father 
was prodding me, and we were on our feet for the 
closing hymn. 

Near the Cross, near the Cross, 
Be my glory ever, 

Till my ransomed soul shall find 
Rest beyond the river. 

I knew the tune well, so I sang loudly for the 
first verse. But the music to that hymn is somber, 
and all at once the words themselves seemed too 
dreadful to be sung. I stopped singing, my throat 
knotted. I thought I was going to cry, but I did 
not know why, except that the song recalled to me 
my Grandmother Connor, who had died the year 
before. She had been a very religious woman, but 
not in any sanctimonious way, and we had all 
loved her, even Grandfather Connor, who did 
not seem like the sort of person who would love any- 
body. I wondered why her soul needed to be ran- 
somed. If God did not think she was good enough 
just as she was, then I did not have much use for His 
opinion. “‘Rest beyond the river’? — was that what 
had happened to her? She had believed in heaven, 
but I did not think that rest beyond the river was 
quite what she had had in mind. To think of her in 
Noreen’s flashy heaven, though — that was even 
worse. Someplace where nobody ever got annoyed 
or had to be smoothed down and placated, some- 
place where there were never any family scenes — 
that would have suited my Grandmother Connor. 
Maybe she wouldn’t have minded a certain amount 
of rest beyond the river at that. 

When we had the silent prayer, I looked at my 
father. He sat with his head bowed and his eyes 
closed. He was frowning deeply, and I could see 
the pulse in his temple. I wondered then what he 
believed. I did not have any real idea what it might 
be. When he raised his head, he did not look up- 
lifted or anything like that. He merely looked 
tired. Then Reverend McKee pronounced the 
benediction, and we could go home. 

“What do you think about all that stuff, Dad?” 
I asked hesitantly, as we walked. 

“What stuff, honey?” 

“Oh, heaven and hell, and like that.” 

My father laughed. “Have you been listening 
to Noreen too much? Well, I don’t know. I don’t 
think they’re actual places. Maybe they stand for 
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something that happens all the time here, or else 
doesn’t happen. It’s kind of hard to explain. I 
guess I’m not so good at explanations.” 

Nothing seemed to have been made any clearer 
to me. I reached out and took his hand, not caring 
that he might think this a babyish gesture. 

“I hate that hymn!”’ 

“Good Lord,” my father said in astonishment. 
“Why, Vanessa?” 

But I did not know and so could not tell him. 


Max people in Manawaka had flu that winter, 
so my father and Doctor Cates were kept extremely 
busy. I had flu myself, and spent a week in bed, 
vomiting only the first day and after that enjoying 
poor health, as my mother put it, with Noreen 
bringing me ginger ale and orange juice, and each 
evening my father putting a wooden tongue 
depressor into my mouth and peering down my 
throat, then smiling and saying he thought I might 
live after all. 

Then my father got sick himself and had to stay 
home and go to bed. This was such an unusual 
occurrence that it amused me. 

“Doctors shouldn’t get sick,” I told him. 

“Yov’re right,” he said. “That was pretty bad 
management.” 

“Run along now, dear,” my mother said. 

That night I woke and heard voices in the up- 
stairs hall. When I went out, I found my mother 
and Grandmother MacLeod, both in their dressing 
gowns. With them was Doctor Cates. I did not go 
immediately to my mother, as I would have done 
only a year before. I stood in the doorway of my 
room, squinting against the sudden light. 

“Mother, what is it?” 

She turned, and momentarily I saw the look on 
her face before she erased it and put on a contrived 
calm. 

“Irs all right,’ she said. ‘‘Doctor Cates has just 
come to have a look at Daddy. You go on back to 
sleep.” 

The wind was high that night, and I lay and lis- 
tened to it rattling the storm windows and making 
the dry and winter-stiffened vines of the Virginia 
creeper scratch like small persistent claws against 
the red brick. In the morning, my mother told me 
that my father had developed pneumonia. 

Doctor Cates did not think it would be safe to 
move my father to the hospital. My mother began 
sleeping in the spare bedroom, and after she had 
been there for a few nights, I asked if I could sleep 
in there too. I thought she would be bound to ask 
me why, and I did not know what I would say, but 
she only nodded, and in some way her easy agree- 
ment upset me. 
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That night Doctor Cates came again, bringing 
with him one of the nurses from the hospital. My 
mother stayed upstairs with them. I sat with 
Grandmother MacLeod in the living room. That 
was the last place in the world I wanted to be, but 
I thought she would be offended if I went off. She 
sat as straight and rigid as a totem pole, and em- 
broidered away at the needlepoint cushion cover 
she was doing. I perched on the edge of the 
chesterfield and kept my eyes fixed on The White 
Company by Conan Doyle, and from time to time I 
turned a page. I had already read it three times, 
but luckily Grandmother MacLeod did not know 
that. At nine o’clock she looked at her gold brooch 
watch, which she always wore pinned to her dress, 
and told me to go to bed, so I did that. 

I wakened in darkness. At first, it seemed to me 
that I was in my own bed, and everything was as 
usual, with my parents in their room, and Roddie 
curled up in the crib in his room, and Grandmother 
MacLeod sleeping with her mouth open in her 
enormous spool bed, surrounded by half a dozen 
framed photos of Uncle Roderick and only one of 
my father, and Noreen snoring fitfully in the room 
next to mine, with the dark flames of her hair 
spreading out across the pillow, and the pink and 
silver motto cards from the Tabernacle stuck with 
adhesive tape onto the wall beside her bed: Lean 
on Him, Emmanuel Is My Refuge, Rock of Ages 
Cleft for Me. 

Then in the total night around me, I heard a 
sound. It was my mother, and she was crying, not 
loudly at all but from somewhere very deep inside 
her. I sat up in bed. Everything seemed to have 
stopped, not only time but my own heart and 
blood as well. ‘Then my mother noticed that I was 
awake. 

I did not ask her, and she did not tell me any- 
thing. There was no need. She held me in her 
arms, or I held her, I am not certain which. And 
after a while the first mourning stopped, too, as 
everything does sooner or later, for when the limits 
of endurance have been reached, then people must 
sleep. 


k THE days following my father’s death, I stayed 
close beside my mother, and this was only partly 
for my own consoling. I also had the feeling that 
she needed my protection. I did not know from 
what, or what I could possibly do, but something 
held me there. Reverend McKee called, and I sat 
with my grandmother and my mother in the 
living room. My mother told me I did not need to 
stay unless I wanted to, but I refused to go. What 
I thought chiefly was that he would speak of the 
healing power of prayer and all that, and it would 
be bound to make my mother cry again. And, in 
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fact, it happened in just that way, but when it 
actually came, I could not protect her from this 
assault. I could only sit there and pray my own 
prayer, which was that he would go away quickly. 

My mother tried not to cry unless she was alone 
or with me. I also tried, but neither of us was en- 
tirely successful. Grandmother MacLeod, on the 
other hand, was never seen crying, not even the 
day of my father’s funeral. But that day, when we 
had returned to the house and she had taken off 
her black velvet overshoes and her heavy sealskin 
coat with its black fur that was the softest thing I 
had ever touched, she stood in the hallway and for 
the first time she looked unsteady. When I reached 
out instinctively toward her, she sighed. 

“Thats right,” she said. “You might just take 
my arm while I go upstairs, Vanessa.” 

That was the most my Grandmother MacLeod 
ever gave in, to anyone’s sight. I left her in her 
bedroom, sitting on the straight chair beside her 
bed and looking at the picture of my father that 
had been taken when he graduated from medical 
college. Maybe she was sorry now that she had 
only the one photograph of him, but whatever she 
felt, she did not say. 

I went down into the kitchen. I had scarcely 
spoken to Noreen since my father’s death. This 
had not been done on purpose. I simply had not 
seen her. I had not really seen anyone except my 
mother. Looking at Noreen now, I suddenly re- 
called the sparrow. I felt physically sick, remem- 
bering the fearful darting and plunging of those 
wings, and the fact that it was I who had opened 
the window and let it in. Then an inexplicable 
fury took hold of me, some terrifying need to hurt, 
burn, destroy. Absolutely without warning, either 
to her or to myself, I hit Noreen as hard as I could. 
When she swung around, appalled, I hit out at her 
once more, my arms and legs flailing. Her hands 
snatched at my wrists, and she held me, but I con- 
tinued to struggle, fighting blindly, my eyes tightly 
closed, as though she were a prison all around me 
and I was battling to get out. Finally, too shocked 
at myself to go on, I went limp in her grasp, and 
she let me drop to the floor. 

“Vanessa! I never done one single solitary thing 
to you, and here you go hitting and scratching me 
like that! What in the world has got into you?” 

I began to say I was sorry, which was certainly 
true, but I did not say it. I could not say anything. 

“You’re not yourself, what with your dad and 
everything,” she excused me. “I been praying 
every night that your dad is with God, Vanessa. 
I know he wasn’t actually saved in the regular way, 
but still and all —” 

“Shut up,” I said. 

Something in my voice made her stop talking. 
I rose from the floor and stood in the doorway. 
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“He didn’t need to be saved,” I went on coldly, 
distinctly. “And he is not in heaven, because there 
is no heaven. And it doesn’t matter, see? Jt doesn’t 
matter!” 

Noreen’s face looked peculiarly vulnerable now, 
her high, wide cheekbones and puzzled childish 
eyes, and the thick russet tangle of her hair. I had 
not hurt her much before, when I hit her. But I 
had hurt her now, hurt her in some inexcusable 
way. Yet I sensed, too, that already she was gain- 
ing some satisfaction out of feeling sorrowful about 
my disbelief. 

I went upstairs to my room. Momentarily I felt 
a sense of calm, almost of acceptance. Rest beyond 
the riwer. I knew now what that meant. It meant 
Nothing. It meant only silence, forever. 

Then I lay down on my bed and spent the last 
of my tears, or what seemed then to be the last. 
Because, despite what I had said to Noreen, it did 
matter. It mattered, but there was no help for it. 


Eoo changed after my father’s death. 
The MacLeod house could not be kept up any 
longer. My mother sold it to a local merchant who 
subsequently covered over with yellow stucco the 
deep red of the brick. Something about the house 
had always made me uneasy — its tower room, 
where Grandmother MacLeod’s potted plants 
drooped in a lethargic and lime-green confusion, 
its long stairways and hidden places, the attic, 
which I had always imagined to be dwelt in by the 
spirits of the family dead, the gigantic portrait of 
the Duke of Wellington that hung at the top of 
the stairs. It was never an endearing house. And 
yet when it was no longer ours, and when the Vir- 
ginia creeper had been torn down and the dark 
walls turned to a light marigold, I went out of my 
way to avoid walking past, for it seemed to me that 
the house had lost the stern dignity that was its 
very heart. 

Noreen went back to the farm. My mother and 
brother and I moved into Grandfather Connor’s 
house. Grandmother MacLeod went to live with 
Aunt Morag in Winnipeg. It was harder for her 
than for anyone else, because so much of her life 
was bound up with the MacLeod house. She was 
fond of Aunt Morag, but that hardly counted. Her 
men were gone, her husband and her sons, and a 
family whose men are gone is no family at all. The 
day she left, my mother and I did not know what 
to say. Grandmother MacLeod looked even smaller 
than usual in her fur coat and her black velvet 
toque. She became extremely agitated about triv- 
ialities, and fussed about the possibility of the taxi 
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not arriving on time. She had forbidden us to 
accompany her to the station. About my father, 
or the house, or anything important, she did not 
say a word. Then, when the taxi had finally ar- 
rived, she turned to my mother. 

“Roddie will have Ewen’s seal ring, of course, 
with the MacLeod crest on it,? she said. “But 
there is another seal as well, don’t forget, the 
larger one with the crest and motto. It’s meant to 
be worn on a watch chain. I keep it in my jewel 
box. It was Roderick’s. Roddie’s to have that, too, 
when I die. Don’t let Morag talk you out of it.” 

During World War II, when I was seventeen 
years old and in love with an airman who did not 
love me, and desperately anxious to get away from 
Manawaka and from my grandfather’s house, I 
happened one day to be going through the old 
mahogany desk that had belonged to my father. 
It had a number of small drawers inside, and I ac- 
cidentally pulled one of these all the way out. 
Behind it there was another drawer, one I had not 
known about. Curious, I opened it. Inside, there 
was a letter written on almost transparent paper 
in a cramped, angular handwriting. It began, 
Cher Monsieur Ewen. ... That was all I could 
make out, for the writing was nearly impossible to 
read and my French was not good. It was dated 
1919. With it, there was a picture of a girl, looking 
absurdly old-fashioned to my eyes, like the faces on 
long-discarded calendars or chocolate boxes. But 
beneath the dated quality of the photograph, she 
seemed neither expensive nor cheap. She looked 
like what she probably had been — an ordinary, 
middle-class girl, but in another country. She wore 
her hair in long ringlets, and her mouth was 
shaped into a sweetly sad posed smile like Mary 
Pickford’s. ‘That was all. There was nothing else 
in the drawer. 

I looked for a long time at the girl, and hoped 
she had meant some momentary and unexpected 
freedom. I remembered what he had said to me 
after I hadn’t gone to the Remembrance Day 
parade. 

“What are you doing, Vanessa??? my mother 
called from the kitchen. 

“Nothing,” I replied. 

I took the letter and picture outside and burned 
them. That was all I could do for him. Now that 
we might have talked together, it was many years 
too late. Perhaps it would not have been possible 
anyway. I did not know. All I knew was that I 
understood at last what the bird in the house had 
really been. 

As I watched the smile of the girl turn into 
scorched paper, I grieved for my father as though 
he had just died now. 


PAUL HALL 
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On shipboard as well as on the waterfront, the powerful unions of seamen 
and dockworkers manage to dominate the American merchant marine 
and control the commerce on our docks. The rivalry between Joseph 
Curran of the National Maritime Union and Paul Hall of the Seafarers 


International Union, which has often resulted in strikes, is here revealed 


by A. H. Rasxtn of the New York TIMES. 


Q. THE teak-paneled wall of one of New York’s 
most sumptuous executive suites hang the wheel and 
brass nameplate of the old cruise ship California. In 
an equally posh conference room a few yards away 
is a laminated copy of a letter from the Panama 
Pacific Line notifying its agents that the March 21, 
1936, sailing of the California was being canceled 
because of a mutiny by some of its seamen in San 
Pedro Harbor. “With all the efforts that are being 
made by the shipowners and the United States 
Government in the interest of safety at sea, we can- 
not entrust our passengers and ships to men guilty 
of mutinous conduct,” the notice said. Chief among 
the men blacklisted as mutineers was the man in 
whose office the wheel and letter now repose, Joseph 
Curran, president of the National Maritime Union. 

He was a boatswain on the California then, a giant 
with iron fists and a nose scalloped by repeated 
fractures. When the head of the corrupt old Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union telephoned an order to 
the crew to go back to work, it was Curran’s flinty 
voice that snapped the reply, “Go to hell; you sold 
us out.” 

How far Curran and his union have come in the 
twenty-eight years since the N.M.U. was born out 
of penury and revolt is reflected in the glistening 
new headquarters building on Seventh Avenue, 
where the mementos of its early privations are now 
displayed in such proud incongruity. Built at a 
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cost of $6.5 million and designed by a disciple of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, the structure dwarfs in 
spectacularness and price even the Taj Mahal that 
houses the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
in Washington. 

The N.M.U. is the whale among the unions 
whose members man the American merchant 
marine and control the flow of commerce across the 
nation’s docks. These unions of ship and shore are 
a strange lot, fascinatingly diverse in a period when 
blandness and conformity are melding most other 
labor organizations into homogenized sameness. 
Their feuds and the willfulness with which they 
apply their great power are a constant torture to the 
government, the shipping industry, and the merged 
labor federation. They use strikes to record their 
dislike of foreign governments or to force changes 
in official United States policy. ‘The State Depart- 
ment ranks as excess cargo in their evaluation of 
world affairs. They can match the smuggest of the 
old-line building trades in self-idolatry. Yet there 
is in all of them a restlessness that immunizes them 
against total surrender to the torpor that afflicts 
labor generally. 





Two unions of unlicensed seamen, each with its 
own constellation of satellites among unionized 
ships’ officers, dominate the merchant marine. 
They are the N.M.U., led by Curran, and the 
Seafarers International Union (S.I.U.), under the 
leadership of Paul Hall, who slugged his way up 
from an engine wiper’s job in the black gang of a 
freighter. Both Curran and Hall are vice presidents 
of the American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, but their interpersonal 
relations range from coolness to active hostility. 

Curran’s union—and the completeness with 
which it is his union is symbolized by the decision of 
its members, by referendum vote, to name the new 
headquarters for him — vastly exceeds the S.I.U. 
in strength. The N.M.U. has most of the subsidized 
shipping lines and thus can count on a cushion of 
government cash to help its employers underwrite 
their wage and benefit agreements. The S.I.U. job 
empire has shrunk under the impact of low-wage 
foreign competition and the resulting preference of 
many American companies to operate runaway 
fleets under foreign flags. 

Yet, for all the N.M.U.’s dominance afloat, there 
exists, even in the inner councils of the Curran 
union, a sense that the Triton who will eventually 
rule all ship and dock labor is the imaginative and 
ageressive Hall. At fifty, he is eight years younger 
than Curran, just as strong-willed, and much more 
skillful in building alliances in the federation’s 
power structure. There is no chance that he will 
dislodge Curran in a direct contest, but the expecta- 
tion is that he would move in to take over when- 
ever death or ill health should force Curran out. 

On the waterfront the two dominant unions are as 
dissimilar as those on shipboard. They are the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association (I.L.A.), 
with a stranglehold on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
and the Great Lakes, and the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (I.L.W.U.), 
colossus of the West Coast, Alaska, and Hawai. 
The I.L.A. is back inside the House of Labor after 
six years of exile on charges of domination by cor- 
rupt elements. The I.L.W.U., headed by Harry 
Bridges, is still outside, fourteen years after having 
been cut adrift for subservience to Communism. 

Given this background, the approach each union 
has taken to automation might seem paradoxical 
if it were not for the contradictory character of al- 
most everything that affects union policy on the 
docks. Bridges, the erstwhile engineer of general 
strikes, target of repeated government deportation 
attempts, and still a partisan of pro-Communist 
causes, has signed a pioneering agreement to facili- 
tate the introduction of more efficient shiploading 
equipment. The five-and-one-half-year pact, which 
gives the employers a free hand in exchange for a 
share of the profits to purchase job security, wage 
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guarantees, and more generous pensions for the 
longshoremen, is widely regarded as a model of 
labor-management statesmanship in an industry 
little noted for its contributions to responsibility. 

The I.L.A., once ready to surrender any interest 
of its members if the employers paid a high enough 
price to its satraps under the bargaining table, has 
been adamant against any reduction in gang size or 
other concession that would permit the shipping 
companies to install new loading devices and derive 
benefits comparable with those made possible by 
Bridges’ contract for the West Coast. This was 
the central issue in the five-week strike that para- 
lyzed Atlantic and Gulf ports two years ago, and 
the employers lost. In this year’s negotiations a fed- 
eral manpower study provided a key to modernizing 
East Coast practices and chipping away some of the 
encrusted waste. But even with that government 
assist and a willingness by the employers to provide 
ironclad job assurances and a guaranteed annual 
wage, the automation talks could not avert a strike, 
and once again the President had to go through the 
dreary routine of invoking the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Aboard ship, too, automation is creating new 
contract problems, but with few signs of major union 
holdback. New cargo vessels now under construc- 
tion will be like floating warehouses, with electronic 
controls governing all operations belowdecks, from 
the stowing of cargo to the running of the engines. 
Union leaders insist that they have no intention of 
seeking to featherbed the manning schedules for 
these ships; they already have worked out arrange- 
ments for advance training of union seamen in the 
techniques necessary to sail them. But manning 
scales are not subject to arbitration under the union 
agreements, and the industry has its fingers crossed 
about what difficulties it may run into when terms 
must be fixed for whatever crew is needed to staff 
the ghost ships of tomorrow. 

A few complaints have already been made in 
cases where the unions have accused the operators 
of using automation as an excuse for cutting out 
old work rules without cutting out any of the old 
work. “One company wanted to take away relief 
time for its deck watches,” an N.M.U. official re- 
ports. “The only automation involved was that 
the line had given the man on the forepeak a 
thermos bottle of coffee; they said that meant he 
didn’t need the usual relief man so he could leave 
his post for a coffee break.” 


hie has changed for the seaman in ways that go 
beyond coffee breaks. When Curran and his fellow 
rebels struck on the California in 1936, they were 
seeking a $5.00 increase in a contract calling fora 
basic wage of $57.50 a month. The seaman’s stan- 
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dard work week was seven days — fifty-six hours — 
and there were no employer-financed pension or 
welfare benefits. Sailors slept in the glory hole, a 
long open dormitory, not too different from the 
flophouses where they went to sober up after a 
shoreside bender. Their bunks had straw mattresses 
and blue linen that was unchanged from one end 
of a voyage to the other. The food, in Curran’s 
words, ‘‘was not fit for the rats that used to race us 
for it.” 

Today’s N.M.U. contract calls for base pay of 
$389 a month for five days — forty hours — and 
overtime normally adds at least $200. Union mem- 
bers are eligible for a pension of $125 a month after 
twenty years at sea, no matter how young they are. 
Next June 15 the retirement payment will go up to 
$150. Paid vacations come to sixty days a year, 
and welfare benefits range from free eyeglasses to a 
maximum allowance of $1420 for hospital and 
surgical payments. 

Even more startling have been the improvements 
in food and quarters aboard ship. The union’s aim 
has been to end the “two pot system,” and it has 
largely succeeded. The food is now the same for 
officers and for seamen, the quarters only slightly 
different. On most ships two crewmen share a 
cabin, but on the newest each has a room to himself. 
‘The N.M.U. menu guides specify meat twice a day, 
and at least once a week a good cut of steak, with 
quality and thickness prescribed. The union is just 
as demanding about ice cream, fruit, and vegeta- 
bles. The bedding must be changed weekly, the 
pillowcases twice a week in the tropics. If the ship’s 
laundry doesn’t supply the changes, the crew gets 
two hours’ overtime pay each week for washing its 
own linen. 

The N.M.U. not only has transformed the lives of 
its members afloat and ashore; it has also taken good 
care of its president. ‘‘Plumber-machinist or Presi- 
dent, N.M.U. men go first-class,” boasts a picture 
caption in the Pilot, the union’s biweekly paper. 
The picture shows Curran’s outer office on the top 
floor of the Joseph Curran Building. No shipping 
tycoon can boast a more impressive penthouse, from 
the verdant plants and flowers that grow out of an 
indoor stream to the pebbled terrace outside the 
glass walls of the executive suite. Barrel-shaped 
chairs of green leather, broadloom carpeting in sea- 
green, a huge circular desk, all add to the sense of 
opulence that marks every part of the building. 

You feel it in the two huge hiring halls, with their 
electronic posting arrangements and a closed-circuit 
television system that links this heartland of the 
union with the command posts on the top deck. 
Checkerboards of paneled lights glow throughout 
the building; the office equipment is the ultimate 
in automation; modernistic chairs and tables be- 
speak good .taste and high cost. 
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The council room is almost as oppressively judicial 
as the Supreme Court. Among the portraits on its 
rounded wall, there is one which seems to stare 
quizzically at the richness all about. It is the picture 
of Andrew Furuseth, the tall, gaunt Norseman who 
founded the Sailors Union of the Pacific nearly 
eighty years ago. When they came to tell him in the 
early years of heartbreak that he might have to go 
to jail for violating a no-strike injunction, Furuseth 
looked around the roach-ridden hall bedroom that 
was his home. “You can put me in jail,” he said. 
“But you cannot give me narrower quarters than 
as a seaman I have always had. You cannot give 
me coarser food than I have always eaten. You 
cannot make me lonelier than I have always been.” 

Austerity is well wrapped in nostalgia at the 
N.M.U. now. “Remember the days of Eleventh 
Avenue, Joe?”’ an old-timer asked at the building 
dedication in May. That was where the N.M.U. 
had its first offices, near the Hudson River piers — a 
shambles of a place, always waist-deep in paper, 
with a couple of battered typewriters and a mimeo- 
graph machine as lineal forebears of the vast pan- 
oply of cybernetic equipment that fills the new 
headquarters. 

In those days the N.M.U. subscribed to the 
theory that the wages of the union officers should 
not be higher than those of its members. Even in 
1946, when war-risk payments and other extras had 
accustomed merchant seamen to earnings much 
higher than any they knew before World War II, 
the N.M.U. executive pay scales were among the 
lowest in labor. Curran himself was getting only 
$5000 a year in that immediate post-war period. 

As recently as 1956, after the merger of the AFL 
and CIO, Curran was even more vocally scornful 
than Walter Reuther of the AFL’s old practice of 
holding its midwinter executive council meetings 
in Miami Beach. He lost no opportunity to an- 
nounce that he was staying at a modest motel be- 
cause he found the official convention hotel too 
palatial. But somewhere along the line this dislike 
for luxury seemed to desert him. His salary — fixed 
by referendum vote of the membership — is now a 
net of $40,000 a year after the union has paid all his 
taxes. He travels about in a chauffeur-driven Cadil- 
lac and has accepted many other badges of aflu- 
ence he once derided. 

But good living has not softened Joe Curran, nor 
has a severe heart attack that immobilized him for 
many weeks in 1953. He remains as bellicose as he 
was when a black knit cap and spray-stained dunga- 
rees were his go-to-meeting clothes. He took on the 
Communists, who had been even more influential 
than he in creating the N.M.U., and drove them 
out when he became convinced after World War II 
that they were more interested in serving the Party 
than the membership. The inheritors of the old 


Wobbly tradition of permanent revolution, chafing 
under the dull comfort of “pork chop” unionism, 
walked the plank behind the agents of Moscow. 
Today Curran stands watch alone; all the rest of the 
union’s founding fathers, the nonideological as well 
as the ideological, are out of positions of leadership. 

Curran fought them all down in open debate on 
the floor of membership meetings. He never 
pulled back, even when bottles flew around his head 
or when insurgents seized the national headquarters 
in a brief putsch in 1949. His margin of victory in 
rank-and-file referendums has kept growing until 
now there is no effective opposition to combat. He 
does most of his battling these days with the leaders 
of other unions, with the shipowners, and with gov- 
ernment officials of all ranks. His refusal to comply 
with no-raiding decisions under the AFL-CIO 
internal disputes machinery has caused the federa- 
tion to pronounce the N.M.U. a persistent violator 
not entitled to the machinery’s protection if raids 
are made against it. 


A. THE root of much of this bickering is the rivalry 
between Curran and Hall, a 245-pounder, whose 
speech is a curious blend of sewer and seminary. 
Hall uses four-letter words with the abandon of a 
beat poet, but he is capable of imagery that does 
not rely on scatology for its vividness. Still given 
to, wearing black sweater-shirts of the kind he once 
wore at sea, he is as fond of battle as Curran is and 
as slow to surrender. 

His S.I.U. used to be a main source of militant 
manpower for other unions engaged in strikes. 
` When an infant union of AFL brokerage clerks 
sought to shut down the New York Stock Exchange 
a dozen years ago, Hall sent a brigade of white- 
hatted seamen to man the picket lines and tangle in 
fierce combat with the police. When David Dubin- 
sky’s garment workers found themselves powerless 
to contend with the terror tactics that gangsters 
were using to keep the union out of their protector- 
ate on Seventh Avenue, it was the S.I.U. that 
supplied the muscle to defend the sewing-machine 
girls and shipping clerks. And in 1953, when the 
AFL ousted the International Longshoremen’s 
Association for underworld control, Hall became 
the spearhead of the federation’s attempt to supplant 
the I.L.A. on the docks with a union dedicated to 
higher standards of morality. ‘The attempt failed, 
but it did come within 150 votes, out of a total of 
18,500, of winning in a government-supervised 
election. 

The S.I.U. headquarters is a few blocks from the 
Brooklyn waterfront in an old public school building 
that dates back to the Civil War. Its central feature 
is the rotary hiring hall, from which men are dis- 
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patched in strictest order of priority to fill open crew 
jobs. For both unions the hiring hall is the organi- 
zation’s chief reason for being, its most substantial 
contribution toward emancipating seamen from the 
degradation of the old crimp system in which flop- 
house keepers, saloon owners, and other land sharks 
acted as shipping masters and in which sailors 
found themselves shanghaied aboard ship with 
pockets empty and a mortgage on their future 
earnings. 

In the S.I.U. building, the union runs its own 
Port o’? Call bar to help keep down the cost of 
liquor for its members ashore. There is a cafeteria 
and what amounts to a seamen’s post exchange, but 
it all looks a little down at the heels by contrast 
with the N.M.U. The offices overflow into a half- 
dozen converted garages and stores on the blocks 
nearby. One of the outbuildings houses the Andrew 
Furuseth Training School, where neophytes get 
lifeboat drill or toughen themselves up by instruc- 
tion in judo and boxing. ‘“‘It keeps them out of gin 
mills,” an S.1.U. official explains. It also gives Hall 
a fresh phalanx of hard-muscled young men he can 
call on whenever it seems important to send out 
flying squads to fight the Seafarers’ battles, or some- 
one else’s. 

The last such occasion was in 1961 — at the very 
moment of John F. Kennedy’s inauguration as 
President — when a strike by 633 members of 
Hall’s union on railroad tugs and ferries in New 
York Harbor had cut off all main-line service on the 
New York Central and the New Haven and was 
threatening to shut down the Pennsylvania as well. 
The whole blockade was enforced by a handful of 
Hall’s bullyboys spread thin over the vast rail net- 
work. Hall sent special heating units, Arctic under- 
wear, and mobile canteens to guard his pickets 
against the January blizzard, then negotiated a 
peace settlement with Secretary of Labor Goldberg, 
Governor Rockefeller, and Mayor Wagner. 

Neither Hall nor Curran is overawed by govern- 
ment. Quite the reverse; both are openly contemp- 
tuous of most of the federal agencies with which 
they deal. Indeed, they often seem to treat them 
as representatives of a hostile power. Hall warns 
his colleagues in labor’s high command to beware of 
“seduction by luncheon at the White House.” He 
fears that most unions are yielding to the com- 
placency of “‘coupon clipping and too frequent 
visits to the White House,” and he calls labor’s 
underuse of its ability to put pressure on govern- 
ment ‘“‘probably the greatest waste of power in the 
history of mankind.” 

Curran is just as forthright. When President 
Johnson sought to end marine labor’s embargo of 
Soviet wheat shipments last winter by giving his 
personal assurance that half the grain would move 
in American ships, Curran told George Meany 
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the unions ought to get the pledge in writing. 
Meany’s reply was that no one did business with the 
President that way, and the boycott was called off. 
Two years earlier, when the White House Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Policy recom- 
mended that the President be given greater author- 
ity to halt national emergency strikes, Curran de- 
nounced the committee’s labor members for going 
along with what he termed a “‘death warrant” for 
free unionism. 

Complications in the Canadian branch of Hall’s 
union brought relations between the United States 
and its northern neighbor to the explosion point 
earlier this year. The storm center was Hal C. 
Banks, the high-living, tough-talking head of the 
S.I.U. in Canada, whose rule of the organization 
prompted an official government report that de- 
clared: “Banks is the stuff of the Capones and the 
Hoffas, of whom the dictators throughout history, 
from the earliest times to the totalitarian Hitler 
and Stalin, are prototypes.’ Out of the report came 
parliamentary legislation, backed by the rest of 
Canadian labor, to put the S.I.U. and other mari- 
time unions under government trusteeship. 

The stringency of the legislation brought pro- 
tests from Hall and Meany which were backed up 
by Secretary of Labor Wirtz. The resulting indig- 
nation in Canada necessitated a peace conference 
between President Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Pearson. In the end the danger of a diplomatic 
rift between the two governments and of a severing 
by Canadian labor of its bonds with the AFL-CIO 
was averted by Hall’s unexpectedly docile accept- 
ance of a modus vivendi with the trustees. The 
parent union acquiesced in Banks’s removal from 
active control, and some skeptics suggested that 
Hall was not unhappy to see his imperious aide 
pushed aside as a possible future rival. Hall denies 
any such concern; he insists the S.I.U. “fought like 
tigers” to upset the receivership but got too little 
help from anyone else in labor. Banks has since been 
sentenced to five years in jail for conspiring to beat 
up a union foe in 1957, but he continues to draw 
$20,000 in pay from the international while he 
appeals the sentence. Hall himself gets no salary 
from the S.I.U.; his pay as head of its Atlantic and 
Gulf district is $27,000 a year. : 

On the United States labor front the warfare 
between Hall and Curran has repeatedly resulted 
in crippling strikes and in headaches for George 
Meany. Once, when Curran felt Meany was too 
partial to Hall in a particular dispute, the exchange 
grew so heated that he told Meany he would climb 
across the table and push his teeth down his throat 
if he were ten years younger. In 1959 Meany 
thought he had arranged a permanent accord be- 
tween the contentious sea chiefs. An arrangement 
under which they would work together in the fed- 
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eration’s Maritime Trades Department, of which 
Hall is president, was proudly announced. But it 
was shipwrecked before it ever got off the ways. The 
tie-ups for extended periods last year of the nuclear 
ship Savannah and the liner America were among the 
many devious expressions of the interunion feuding 
that has stemmed from the Curran-Hall estrange- 
ment. 

Both leaders acknowledge that there ought to be 
only one union for seamen. The problem is how to 
put them together, or, more accurately, who would 
be on top. Eight years ago Curran sent an emissary 
to explore with Hall the idea of his coming into the 
N.M.U. as executive vice president. Nothing ever 
came of the project. Curran associates say Hall 
can still have the number two spot whenever he 
wants to arrange a merger. Hall’s response is that 
the problem is not one of jobs. A single union for 
seamen is the desired end, he says, but a strong 
Maritime ‘Trades Department embracing all the 
ship and dock unions from masters to longshoremen 
is an essential first step. He blames Curran for the 
impossibility of accord on that point. 

However, there have been some recent signs of a 
lessening of intransigence on both sides. Part of this 
is Meany’s doing. Hall has always been a staunch 
admirer of the AFL-CIO president; Curran has 
been just as ardent a nonadmirer. Some of the chill 
vanished, though, when Meany showed a proper 
appreciation of the new N.M.U. building. He made 
a glowing speech at the formal opening, then gave 
an even more enthusiastic account to the AFL- 
CIO council at a meeting in Washington a few 
weeks later. Meany called the structure a fine ex- 
ample of labor’s progress in community uplift. The 
atmosphere of good feeling grew so warm after his 
report that Meany offered Curran a lift in his 
Cadillac when the council went to Attorney General 
Kennedy’s home in Virginia for lunch. The fact 
that Curran had been publicly denouncing the 
continued attacks on Jimmy Hoffa by Meany and 
Kennedy as a “vendetta” did nothing to diminish 
the cordiality of the lawn party. 


he chances of a rapport and even an alliance be- 
tween Hall and Curran derive principally from the 
identity of their interest in a larger merchant ma- 
rine and in having more American cargo move in 
American bottoms. Less than one tenth of United 
States foreign commerce is shipped under the 
American flag, one third the ratio that prevailed 
in 1936 when the Merchant Marine Act was passed 
with the explicit purpose of raising the share of 
goods that sailed American. 

It is no secret to either Hall or Curran that one 
explanation for the shrinkage is the disparity be- 


tween American labor costs and those on foreign- 
flag ships. Even among nations with relatively ad- 
vanced labor standards, the contrast is startling. A 
Maritime Administration survey in 1962 showed a 
base wage of $384 a month for American seamen, as 
against $127 on Danish ships, $108 on British, $93 
on Italian, $81 on West German, and $31 on Japa- 
nese. Operating subsidies neutralize these differ- 
ences for the fifteen American lines that share in 
such federal payments. About eighty cents out of 
every subsidy dollar goes to ship crews. Lines with- 
out subsidy have had to rely on such special pro- 
tective legislation as the requirement that 50 per- 
cent of foreign aid cargo go in American ships, 
regardless of cost differences. 

What has now brought Hall and Curran into at 
least temporary harmony is their joint desire to 
see such preferential arrangements extended as a 
means of safeguarding jobs for their members. The 
shutdown of Russian wheat shipments — a rebellion 
in which Curran and Hall formed a united front 
with the I.L.A. — grew out of union charges that 
the government was not fulfilling a White House 
commitment for a fifty-fifty split of grain movement 
between United States and foreign-flag ships. 

At President Johnson’s instigation a Cabinet- 
level committee was set up to work with the union 
heads in adjusting this and all other cargo prefer- 
ence problems. ‘The first meeting gave both Hall 
and Curran an opportunity to tell off everyone on 
the government side of the table; that left them 
feeling so good they forgot how little they liked one 
another. In June the President appointed both of 
them, along with Thomas W. (“Teddy”) Gleason, 
president of the I.L.A., and Lane Kirkland, 
Meany’s executive assistant, to a tripartite com- 
mittee that will survey all the problems of the 
merchant marine and make recommendations for 
revised government policy. 

Hall promptly announced that he thought it was 
“terrible”? to include among the committee’s man- 
agement members the head of a Standard Oil 
subsidiary with a hundred tankers operating under 
flags of convenience. Curran contented himself 
with an expression of happiness and hope that the 
committee could provide helpful answers to the in- 
dustry’s chronic problems. The shipowners have 
the same hope. They are further encouraged by 
the fact that the N.M.U. signed last year a master 
agreement designed to ban strikes until the middle 
of 1969. It also joined with the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association, long an S.I.U. ally, in 
signing an arbitration pact that may contribute 
materially to reducing the damage done to the 
industry by interunion conflicts. Out of all these 
recent developments has come a glimmer of optimism 
that a new era of cooperation may be approaching. 

The big area of apprehension at the moment is 
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the Atlantic and Gulf waterfront, where the I.L.A. 
has been engaged in another pivotal round of con- 
tract talks. The question this year, as it has been 
every two years for the last decade, is whether the 
union will stop dragging its heels against the onrush 
of new technology. The eighty-day federal injunc- 
tion, which will expire just before Christmas, pro- 
vides a last chance for sanity on this issue. 

In many respects the difficulty is that the I.L.A. 
is now learning how to be a union after many years 
of being an instrument of extortion and exploita- 
tion. In 1952 a scabby crew of latter-day pirates 
shuffled before the New York State Crime Com- 
mission and gave an account of conditions in the 
Port of New York that made such legendary hell- 
holes as Calcutta and Marseilles sound like Newport 
on Regatta Day. 

I.L.A. officials used to call strikes as frequently 
as a corner grocer opened his cash register, and for 
the same purpose — taking in money. Shipping 
tycoons blandly paid for the “goodwill? of union 
bigwigs; racketeers levied a tax on every ton of 
cargo that moved across the wharves; the shape-up 
system of hiring forced longshoremen to kick back 
two or three dollars from their daily wages or go 
without work; professional gamblers allied with 
union mobsters ran crooked dice games on the 
piers; bookmakers, policy collectors, and loan 
sharks operated under union license; pilferage 
mushroomed into a five-million-dollar-a-year busi- 
ness; public loading — the charging of special fees 
for getting goods on or off trucks — became a 
racket so rich that rival gangs turned the docks into 
battlegrounds for control of the loading privilege. 

The disclosure of these abuses and a thousand 
others prompted the AFL to expel the I.L.A. It 
also impelled the states of New York and New 
Jersey to set up a Waterfront Commission to 
decontaminate the docks. There was no overnight 
transformation of the I.L.A., but one message did 
come through to both union and employers: the 
I.L.A. would have to start acting like a union or 
perish. The experience has been a painful one, and 
it is far from certain that the pain is over. Con- 
tracts are no longer for sale; they must be negotiated 
in good faith. And the I.L.A., still living down its 
sordid past, feels that the best way to demonstrate 
its incorruptibility is to set its demands high and 
give up nothing. 

Gleason, its president, is a carry-over from the 
gang-ridden early days. A diamond sparkles in the 
French cuff of his custom-tailored shirt, but he is 
still as hard as he was when he followed his father 
down to the Chelsea docks to go to work for the 
first time at the age of fifteen. He helped engineer 
the I.L.A.’s return to the merged labor federation 
in 1960, and yet no one in the federation believed 
the union was coming back totally sanitized. Gang 
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influence is still strong in many of its locals. But 
a hopeful new breed is emerging. In Brooklyn, once 
the domain of Anthony (‘‘Tough Tony”) Anastasia, 
a new administration headed by his college- 
trained son-in-law, Anthony Scotto, is trying to 
install a brand of welfare unionism in the Walter 
Reuther tradition. In the old ‘‘pistol local’ on the 
luxury-line piers of Manhattan’s West Side, 
Johnny Bowers is making a similar attempt. 

The hard line is still dominant at the bargaining 
table and even more in the I.L.A.’s frequent 
brushes with the State Department. ‘The dock 
union is aggressively anti-Communist, a policy that 
it adopted under its old potentate “King Joe” 
Ryan, when he was unsuccessfully fighting to keep 
Harry Bridges from leading West Coast longshore- 
men out of the I.L.A. 

In those days there was a price on the I.L.A.’s 
patriotism. It would refuse to unload cargoes of 
Soviet goods because of its abhorrence of Russian 
slave labor. However, this antipathy had a strange 
way of vanishing when the shippers passed bundles 
of cash to the I.L.A. dock boss or someone higher 
up the union ladder. In recent years most of the 
I.L.A. excursions into unilateral determination of 
foreign policy have been in connection with un- 
willingness to load or unload ships blacklisted for 
trading with Castro’s Cuba. The National Labor 
Relations Board sought to enjoin such boycotts as 
illegal under the ‘Vaft-Hartley Act, but the United 
States Court of Appeals in Baltimore has upheld 
their legality. 

The other big recent expression of the I.L.A.’s 
fervor for curbing the Kremlin was the refusal of its 
members to load American wheat for Russia, the 
maneuver that led to presidential intervention and 
the setting up of the committee to study the whole 
merchant marine. The government also was heav- 
ily involved in this year’s negotiations to end man- 
power waste on the docks and to establish a formula 
under which the fruits of greater efficiency could be 
equitably shared among the shipping companies, 
the workers, and the public. 

The pattern, as has already been noted, was ready 
at hand on the West Coast, where Bridges is enjoy- 
ing a respectability no one would have expected in 
the days when he was excoriated as “Harry the 
Hook” and considered Moscow’s most effective in- 
strument for undermining the American way of life. 

His agreement permits the shipping companies 
to install more efficient machinery and to abolish 
archaic work rules in return for the payment into a 
special trust fund of $29 million over a five-and-one- 
half-year period. ‘The pact guarantees that no 
regular worker will lose his job, even if it means he 
must be transferred to another pier or another port. 
He is also assured of at least thirty-five hours’ pay 
every week, early retirement benefits that may run 
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as high as $320 a month at age sixty-two, and pro- 
tection against speedup or overloads. 

The Bridges formula is not, of course, a total 
answer to the job problem. It solves the dis- 
placement problem for those already in the union 
at the expense of those who want to get in. As 
automation proceeds, there will be a smaller and 
smaller total number of jobs on the piers. But 
members will be protected until they die, retire, or 
quit of their own accord. The employers, too, find 
the plan a protection against the upward spiral of 
costs that has complicated the problems of the mer- 
chant marine. The larger social problem of creating 
enough jobs for the millions of newcomers flooding 
into the labor market is not one either Bridges or 
the West Coast shippers think they can solve. 

Bridges, at sixty-three, has become essentially a 
conservator. He is scornful of the rest of the labor 
movement for its docile acceptance of the easy life; 
his sole current enthusiasm seems to be for Jimmy 
Hoffa, whose tribulations he ascribes to the same 
militancy that used to get Bridges in trouble. Yet 
it is plain that Bridges himself has lost any real 
belief that he can do much to change the system. 
His automation plan is in the mainstream of wel- 
fare capitalism, closer in philosophy to the spirit of 
Henry Ford than of Karl Marx. It is probable 
that the story of his life will be very much that of 
all the rest of the dissimilar crew that leads maritime 
labor. For all the difference in their beginnings and 
in their upward roads, their final concern is with the 
protection of their members. And that means the 
protection of their industry as well. 


HYMN TO THE SEAL 
BY STEVIE SMITH 
(To the tune of “Soldiers of Christ, arise”) 


Creature of God, thy coat 
That hes all black and fine 
I do admire, as on a sunny 
Rock to see thee climb. 


When thou wast young thy coat 
Was pale with spots upon it 
But now in Single black it lies 
And thou, Seal, liest on it. 


What bliss abounds to view 
God’s creatures in their prime 
Climb in full coat upon a rock 
To breathe and to recline. 








POETRY 
and the MIND of MODERN MAN 


BY CONRAD AIKEN one of America’s leading poets, Conran AIKEN here describes the coming oj 


age of American poetry and its inextricable relationship with man’s consciousness. 
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Voice of America Forum series on American Poetry, coordinated by Howard Nemerov. 


A. A regular and pretty energetic critic of Ameri- 
can poetry from 1915 on, contributing editor of the 
Dial, American correspondent for the Athenaeum in 
London and the London M ercury, and editor of three 
anthologies of American poetry, it will be clear that 
from very early in this century I had to take sides, 
and to make up my mind not only where poetry 
should go, but where I, too, as a poet, should go. 

In my first volume of criticism, Scepticisms, pub- 
lished in 1919, I discussed this involvement with 
considerable candor in a preface called Apologia 
Pro Specie Sua. In sum, I argued that each of us 
was trying to urge poetry in a direction favorable to 
himself, and that dispassionate judgment was a 
chimera. This was, of course, the period when the 
so-called New American Poetry was emerging in the 
persons of Frost, Robinson, Masters, the Imagists, 
Pound, Eliot, the Vorticists, and the group in New 
York known as the Others. My own position in this 
melee was, I would say, a shade to the left of cen- 
ter, if we take Robinson as the center. I was op- 
posed to the extremes of fragmentation advocated 
by the Imagists and the Others, and argued, in my 
review of Prufrock and Other Observations, in 1917, 
that Eliots rhymed free verse, which was not really 
free verse at all, but a highly controlled and subtly 
modulated medium, was probably the best signpost 
available as to the direction in which the form and 
tone of poetry might most adventurously go. 

This precocious judgment has, I think, been 
proved true by time. A great deal of the “newest” 
of the so-called new poetry has now either become 
dated or disappeared, and in the perspective we 
have since gained we can see that there was never 
any real revolution in American poetry, in the true 
sense of an overturning, but rather an orderly and 
quite logical development from the past, both 
American and European. It is true that, as James 
said in his study of Hawthorne, we were aware of a 
meagerness in our past, or, at any rate, a lack of 
richness in it, or at least some of us thought so; and 
this accounts, but only partly, for the remarkable 
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exodus of young American writers to Europe after 
World War I. It accounts, too, for the fact that 
Eliot and myself, who were friends at Harvard 
College from 1908 on, discussed this need for a 
richer chemical solution in which to swim and 
breathe, a more sustaining ambiente, than our own 
then appeared to be. What could be done about it? 
Eliot elected France and what was then “modern” 
French poetry, and got this creative venom into his 
veins before the fortunes of the First War settled him 
in England. I preferred the English tradition, and 
lived there many years, because that seemed to me 
what J needed. Later, the fortunes of another war 
sent me back to America, where I found that my 
ancestral roots claimed me — I should have re- 
mained there all the time. 

And the truth is that James was wrong, and so 
were Eliot and myself, and all the others, in think- 
ing that there was an insufficient cultural inheri- 
tance in this country: it was there, but neither our 
teachers nor ourselves were yet aware of it. In 
Whitman, Melville, Dickinson, Mark Twain, Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Poe, and James, what 
more could the ripening consciousness of this 
country, which in a curious way was both old and 
young, demand? It was enough, if only someone 
had pointed it out to us; but it remained for our- 
selves to make the discovery. As it was left for me, 
for example, to make the “discovery” of Emily 
Dickinson — which was disapproved of by both 
Pound and Eliot — in an essay on her, and a selec- 
tion of her poems, published in England in 1924. 

Anyway, there it all was, waiting for us; and I 
think we can now see that at about this point, in 
the early twenties, we can be said to have first taken 
possession of it, and that this possession began to be 
manifest in our work. We could see our roots, in 
Whitman and Emerson and Dickinson; and then, 
in the forgotten figure of Trumbull Stickney, the 
link between them and us, the first sounding of the 
“modern” note, the abandonment of the oratorical 
or grandiose for a more flexible and colloquial tone 
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of voice, which, nevertheless, when occasion de- 
manded, could rise to the full vox humana of the 
highest poetic speech. We were quite conscious 
of our search for this medium. Eliot found it in 
Vildrac and Laforgue, even in Henley’s “Sunday 
Up the River,” while I found it in Stickney, John 
Masefield, and in some of Francis Thompson. As 
early as 1911, in a composition course at Harvard, I 
produced a longish narrative poem called “The 
Clerk’s Journal,” which deliberately eschewed 
“poetic? words and tried to emphasize the tele- 
phone wires and cobblestones, not to mention the 
lunch counters and coffee cups. 

This was one side of the poetic experiment in 
which we were all engaged, the linguistic and tonal 
side; but in my own case it was made more com- 
plicated by the fact that at this time two other in- 
fluences were brought to bear on me. Music was 
one of these, in particular that of Richard Strauss, in 
the tone poems, and the symphonies and quartets of 
Beethoven; and this was to lead me pretty far afield. 
An early poem of this period was subtitled “A Tone- 
Poem.” It was followed by a group of sonatas and 
nocturnes, very bad indeed, and then by the group 
of “symphonies” which now compose the book 
called The Divine Pilgrim. Admittedly, this pre- 
occupation led to considerable diffuseness, which I 
was the first to acknowledge; but I defended it, too, 
and not without ingenuity, and I think these poems 
still have their virtues. 

But if they have, it is largely because of the other 
influence — both had really begun at Harvard — 
and this was my interest in the then “‘new” psy- 
chology of Freud, and in the notion, learned from 
Santayana in his lectures on “Three Philosophical 
Poets” — Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe — that 
poetry at its best and broadest must be philosophi- 
cal, must have at its center some sort of world view, 
or Weltanschauung. But how, in the fragmented 
world of the psychologists — not only Freud, but 
Jung, Adler, Ferenczi, Holt, and all the rest — was 
one to shape this? The symphonies of The Divine 
Pilgrim sought it in an overall solipsism, but with in- 
creasing accent on the disintegration of the ego, the 
disappearance of the self into series, in the manner 
of the vaudeville actors who come and go on the 
stage. The two interests do, I think, hold the book 
together and give it an aim. If it is no Faust, it at 
least belongs to that category. And its final section, 
“Changing Mind,” written a little later than the 
others, which takes as its theme the complete break- 
down of personality into its components of heredity 
and sex, signals, I think, the moment of change- 
over from the earlier and more deliberately musical 
style to the later, which is more condensed, ana- 
lytic, and even, at times, preceptual. 

But before I go into that, let us pause at this 
moment, which is 1925, and look around at what 
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the other poets were up to. As a matter of fact, it 
was one of the most brilliant moments for poetry 
in the century. Stevens had just published Har- 
monium, probably his best book, with all his charac- 
teristics fully developed, but with the form in tight 
and delicious control and the humor and meta- 
physics going hand in hand. Eliot had stunned us all 
with The Waste Land. Robinson was at his apogee, 
in that extraordinary sequence of Arthurian ro- 
mances, Merlin and the others, which can only be 
likened, psychologically, to Henry James. And if 
Masters had come and gone, leaving behind him 
little more than Spoon River, Frost was at the top of 
his form, and Cummings, Marianne Moore, and 
William Carlos Williams were coming importantly 
on stage. Sandburg was having his greatest suc- 
cess; Jeffers and MacLeish were emerging. On the 
whole, I think it can be said that at this point, and 
for the next thirty years, the best poetry written in 
English was American. In fact, I think it has re- 
mained so since. English poetry, in a sense, had 
moved to America. 

But with complications. For this galaxy of poets 
were seldom agreed on anything. Each had to go 
his own way. It was in some respects a kind of quiet 
—and sometimes not so quiet — gang warfare. 
And I think we all realized this. It was kill or be 
killed; it was the normal evolutionary process, and 
involved, quite rightly, the survival of the fittest; 
it was poetry, as the vanguard of man’s conscious- 
ness — as it always has been — once again, by 
trial and loss, finding out its own way — or trying 
to— to bring into consciousness every scrap of 
knowledge, from whatever field, and no matter how 
uncompromisingly unpoetic or antipoetic it might 
seem to be. 

And it was toward this concept of poetry that I 
began more and more deliberately to move, and in 
this I think it can be said that although my later 
poetry looks different, or sounds different, neverthe- 
less this basic direction can be seen in it all. What 
begins with the musical fragmentation of The jig 
of Forslin and The House of Dust, or the animist dis- 
sociations and reassociations of the consciousness of 
Senlin in Senlin: A Biography, turns more and more, 
by degrees, into a preoccupation with the very 
nature of consciousness itself, that evanescent bub- 
ble of awareness which is all that we know of our- 
selves. This, of course, is my answer to the question 
whether the change in man’s world, during this 
century, has preoccupied me. And how could it 
not? With Darwin, Nietzsche, and Freud behind 
us, where were the comfortable values to which we 
had been born? Perhaps this fact was brought home 
to me earlier than to most of my generation; for I 
inherited a sort of liberalism and agnosticism from 
my grandfather, William James Potter, who was 
one of the great liberal Unitarians of the nineteenth 








century, had adapted himself by midcentury to The 
Origin of Species, studied with Humboldt, and was 
one of the founders, and then president, of the Free 
Religious Association. I was brought up with no 
beliefs, or none of a dogmatic sort. Wasn’t it 
enough that the world was beautiful, terrible, as- 
tonishing, even incredible? One could, if one 
liked, call it divine, or conceive of a god in various 
forms, as my Festus does, to amuse himself, in The 
Pilgrimage of Festus. But more important, it seemed 
to me, was to take the next step, and analyze the 
world in the only terms we had any genuine knowl- 
edge of, to wit, ourselves. One must be as con- 
scious of this as possible, if only as a preliminary 
step to anything else; and this endeavor seemed to 
involve another concept, that in the evolution of con- 
sciousness man was already embarked, willy-nilly, on 
a perhaps divine pilgrimage of his own. 

I do not want to be, and cannot be, too precise 
about all this, or the timing of it — who of us can 
possibly remember the exact point at which he 
became finally conscious of the compass of his 
mind, and the relation of this compass to his body, 
the whole psychosomatic machine? Like everything 
else, this knowledge comes in fractions, is a series, 
an accretion. One observes, as a child, the wasp 
stinging the locust to death, then dragging away the 
locust to its underground nest. And to bring this 
observation into association with the small boy’s 
experience of urinating into a bowl, and there, by 
himself, creating an entire cosmos of bubbles, and 
of an extraordinary beauty, is to realize how early 
in life one begins this attempt at a correlation of the 
mysteries, apparently inexplicable, with one’s own 
unexplainable existence at the very center of it. 
Who am I? We inevitably get back to that funda- 
mental question. And how did I come by it? And 
what should I do with it? 

Well, those have been my preoccupations, and 
they have allowed me a quite considerable range. 
As for form, here again I have always maintained 
that as poetry is an art, and perhaps the highest, it 
should use every prosodic and linguistic device at its 
disposal — I cannot subscribe to the theory that a 
mere counting of syllables can be substituted for 
verse. And the form must be suited to the theme. 
In the two series of “Preludes,” which I think are 
the center of my work, I did not hesitate to mix a 
sort of organic free verse with the most formal of 
lyrics. As for another poem, The Kid, a poem that 
deals with the pioneers of America, those of the 
mind as well as of the broadax, I did not hesitate to 
use a kind of ballad form, a folk doggerel, in coup- 
lets, which nevertheless, when necessary, could 
become pure seventeenth-century severity. And 
again, for such longer philosophical meditations as 
“A Letter From Li Po,” or “The Crystal,” I found a 
free blank verse most suitable. In short, the theme 
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will almost invariably, left to itself, call the tune. 
The poet is only the medium. 

Finally, I would like to repeat something I said 
thirty years ago about poetry and its function. 
Poetry has always kept easily abreast with the ut- 
most man can do in extending the horizon of his 
consciousness, whether outward or inward. It has 
always been the most flexible, the most compre- 
hensive, the most farseeing, and hence the most 
successful, of the modes by which he has accepted 
the new in experience, realized it, and adjusted 
himself to it. Whether it is a change in his concep- 
tion of the heavens, or of the law of gravity, or of 
morality, or of the nature of consciousness, it has 
always at last been in poetry that man has given his 
thought its supreme expression — which is to say 
that most of all, in this, he succeeds in making real 
for himself the profound myth of personal existence 
and experience. 

But if poetry is to accomplish this in any age, it 
must think: it must embody the full consciousness 
of man at that given moment. It cannot afford to 
lag behind the explorations of knowledge, whether 
of the inner or outer worlds: these it is its business 
to absorb and transmute. What made Elizabethan 
poetry great, above all, was the fearlessness with 
which it plunged into the problem of consciousness 
itself. No item of man’s awareness was too trivial 
to be noted, too terrifying to be plumbed. Shake- 
Speare’s poetry is everywhere vascular with this 
rich consciousness of self, thought being carried 
boldly into the realm of feeling, and feeling as 
boldly carried into the realm of thought. This was 
no mere decorative toy, no amusement or anodyne 
for women; it was the advance guard in man’s con- 
quest of the knowable. It was a portrait of man 
with the sweat on his brow, the blood on his hands, 
the agony in his heart; with his gaieties, his ab- 
surdities, his obscenities; his beliefs and his doubts. 
No poetry since has been so great, for none has been 
either so comprehensive or so truthful. The fash- 
ions changed, the “idea” of poetry changed, the 
novel absorbed a part of its province — one could 
multiply indefinitely the reasons for it. But today 
the signs are not wanting that poetry may again 
occupy its Own province, may again speak with 
full-voiced gusto of the horrors and subtleties and 
magnificences of the great myth in which we find 
ourselves the bewildered actors. 

And I would like to say again what I said in 
1948 in one of the prefaces to my collection of sym- 
phonies, that in the evolution of man’s conscious- 
ness, ever widening and deepening and subtilizing 
his awareness, and in the dedication of himself to 
this supreme task, man possesses all that he could 
possibly require in the way of a religious credo: 
when the half gods go, the gods arrive; he can, if 
he only will, become divine. 
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Waes the teal leaped from the grass it flew up so 
swiftly that it was already out of range by the time 
he fired. At the sound of the shotgun a few black- 
jacks put up. They rose reluctantly in the cold air 
and circled a moment before flying straight up 
channel toward the neck of the bottoms. 

He quickly climbed the embankment to the road 
and ran to the bridge to watch the ducks. Slicing 
through the sky like arrows, they flew almost out 
of sight before they veered left, folded suddenly 
into a soft spiral, and went down beyond the trees. 

The open water would be there, where they 
went down. He knew the place, a logjam island. 
It would be, perhaps, the only open water to be 
found on such a day when even the coves along the 
Tennessee River were frozen solid. Ice was skim- 
ming the main channel itself in places. 

Even where the pale afternoon sun had shone on 
the windless side of the levee the air was pinching 
cold. Since early morning he had scouted the banks 
about the bottoms without venturing on the ice. 
Until he saw the teal he had seen only two snipe. 
He had killed one of them and missed the other. 

He left the bridge and walked about seventy 
yards up the levee, then down the embankment 
through dead briers and dormant honeysuckle vines. 
The johnboat lay where he had left it, bottom 
upward on the bank. He stepped out on the ice. 

He stamped his foot. The ice held, solid as con- 
crete, hard as glass it seemed, too thick to break a 


way through it for the boat. Besides, the boat was 
small and of light-gauge aluminum, not meant to 
take the punishment of jagged, broken ice. It was 
made to be sculled through the bottoms on warmer 
days, to be ghosted along like a feather by the 
merest dip and twitch of the paddle, to go more 
quietly than man could walk or duck could fly. 

He looked up. By hauling the little boat up the 
levee to the road he could carry it on his shoulders 
to the channel and put in at the bridge. He was a 
stout man of two hundred pounds, well used to 
work. Had it been morning he wouldn’t have 
hesitated. Time, however, was against him now. 
Walk fast though he might, carrying the boat, and 
once in the channel with it, paddle swiftly though 
he would, there was small chance he could reach 
the logjam island before sundown. By that time 
it would be too late to shoot, and he would have 
labored for nothing. 

His only chance was to slide the little johnboat 
over the ice straight out toward the logjam island, 
to sled along swiftly directly to his destination, 
pushing the little craft ahead of him and, for safety, 
leaning forward over the stern as he went. In that 
way, should he run upon rotten ice, he would fall 
in the boat as it cracked through. 

He had gone over the ice this way many times 
before, but never this late in the afternoon, never 
with the bottoms so silent. The freeze kept other 
hunters close at home or sitting beside stoves in 
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crossroads country stores. None but the most de- 
termined, not even professional guides, would try 
to find open water in weather such as this, even 
though once it was found and reached, the shoot- 
ing was beyond compare. With no other place to 
land, the ducks would leave when jumped, only to 
return again and again. 

The desire to be where they were this very instant 
made his throat ache. Once before as he slid over 
the ice he had cracked through in a bad place 
several hundred yards out and had been forced to 
stay where he was until after midnight, when the 
bottoms froze sufficiently solid for him to walk out 
and drag the little boat after him. Every other 
time, though, he had made it to the open water. 
There was a line of trees marking the grave of an 
old road buried by the winter flood. By leaping 
into the boat just there, it was possible to coast off 
the edge of the ice into the water. He had done it 
with never an accident, a dozen times perhaps, all 
before he married. Since his marriage six years ago, 
he had never attempted the trick. 

From the time he was ten until the day of his 
marriage, he had hunted every day of every duck 
season, every day after school, even Sundays after 
church, though Sunday hunting was frowned upon. 
He had hunted them because he loved them then 
with the same passionate ache in his throat that 
he felt now for those creatures settled there on the 
open water by the thousands, their wild hearts 
calling his own, it seemed. 

Marriage had pinched him down. His wife had 
ambitions for the farm. It wasn’t enough to spend 
spring, summer, and fall riding a tractor, driving 
a cotton picker, loading and unloading his truck, 
working at times until long after nightfall, waiting 
five hours to get his cotton trailer under the suck 
at the gin. A wife had to have chickens and geese 
and cattle. Coonhounds and mules weren’t crea- 
tures enough to care for, not in a wife’s estimation. 
There must be winter duties too — even, finally, 
a dairy barn. God help him if he once failed to be 
home in time to milk. 

He hadn’t gone over the ice in six long years 
because there had been too many creatures de- 
pendent on him, nearly all of them female. First a 
wife, then infant daughters, and finally the wife’s 
gentle-eyed Jerseys with their slender hips and 
heavy udders. 


A MALLARD susie quacked in the distance. He 
turned the johnboat right side up and laid his heavy 
parka in it next to his gun. Besides two extra boxes 
of shells in the pockets of the parka, he carried 
twenty-three magnum loads in a shooting vest 
which he wore buttoned snugly about his chest 
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for warmth. He opened his half-pint and took a 
drink of white moonshine whiskey. Over the 
bottoms the air was still. 

With a practiced heave he pushed the boat out 
ahead of him on the ice, keeping his weight for- 
ward, ready to leap in the boat if the ice failed. As 
he gathered speed, his legs moving in a regular 
rhythm, running easily, the boat set up a screech- 
ing, thundering racket, scraping past trees and 
cracking through thickets. Mallards rose from the 
red oak thickets and flew toward the channel. 
Now in an open space he paused and watched them 
a moment. Then he pushed on, going even faster 
now as the open spaces between thickets got wider 
and wider. He began sweating a little and slowed 
down. 

Farther out, he stopped to rest. He sat on the 
stern of the little boat, boots on the ice, elbows on 
knees, looking down at the hard, slick, olive-drab 
surface. He looked up at the levee, about six 
hundred yards away now, a long, straight elevated 
outline. The road was desolate in both directions. 
Only hunters, trappers, fishermen, or an occasional 
logger used it. Far down to the left, he saw the 
black outline of his pickup truck. He had parked 
it that morning before starting along the north 
edge of the bottoms where he had killed the snipe. 

He leaned back and got the bird from the game 
pocket of his parka. The little body was frozen. 
Strangest of all were the eyes; black with life’s 
memory, they seemed, in the instant after death, 
before the cold seeped into them and did its work. 

He stood up and tossed the snipe into the front 
of the boat, turning at the same time and leaning 
forward. The ice cracked. The crack ran under 
him and on ahead of the boat through the dark- 
green ice. Though a crack it most surely was, 
it didn’t seem to be a very serious one. He held the 
sides of the boat, leaning forward to distribute his 
weight, braced like an athlete preparing to do 
push-ups. He waited. The ice held. 

Fifty yards to the right stood a duck blind. The 
decoys in front of it were frozen solid into the ice 
and glazed with white frost. Red oak saplings 
shaded the ice in that direction. There the ice 
looked pale, almost white. It would be thicker. 
He could turn back now in that direction and reach 
the levee. 

Far away to his left over the long open stretches 
he saw the line of trees marking the lost road. 
Beyond the flat glare he saw the logjam island, and 
around it the still blue gulf of the open water, 
reflecting the sky. In ten minutes he could reach 
the trees for the final, sliding rush. 

He skidded the boat left and made straight for 
the trees, getting up speed first and then making 
only so much effort with his legs as would keep the 
boat sliding. Now and again the ice cracked, but 
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the boat outran the cracks, one after the other 
as he pushed on, keeping his weight carefully dis- 
tributed forward, over the boat. 

Suddenly, with no warning the ice gave under 
him, and he fell into the boat just in time, just 
before it cracked through, and not an instant too 
soon, for the icy water had bitten him almost to 
mid-thigh, wetting him well above his insulated 
rubber knee boots. It had happened this way 
before. It was like being burned, like the sting of 
flames licking about his legs. He lay face down and 
still, waiting for his trousers to freeze. It needed 
only a little patience. When he sat up at last, re- 
membering to wiggle his toes and flex his calf 
muscles to keep the circulation going, even the 
splashes had frozen. They looked like drops of 
candle wax. 

Flared by the commotion of his fall, the ducks 
had flown up. Now they flocked and circled low 
around the edge of the open water. He slipped a 
magnum shell into the magazine of the automatic to 
replace the one fired at the teal. Then he put the 
parka over his head and shoulders and sat very 
still. He quacked with his mouth. A susie an- 
swered. He quacked again. He patted his lips, 
making the intimate, stuttering feed call. He tried 
the raucous call of the wise old susie. It all proved 
a false hope. The entire drove splashed in beside 
the island with a brisk rush of sound that set his 
heart beating faster. 

When he put the gun down and took off the 
parka, his toes were numb. He moved them and 
rubbed his legs and finally admitted it to himself. 
He had cracked through; maybe the ice was rotten. 
Very well, but he had broken through only one 
time in several hundred yards of running, after all. 
He had managed to fall very neatly into the john- 
boat, hadn’t he? 

Though it was a ticklish sort of job, there was still 
a chance that he could get the boat back up on the 
ice. He moved back cautiously and sat on the 
stern, balancing his weight until the bow rose high 
out of the water and less than four inches of free- 
board remained beneath him. Then he dipped the 
paddle and drove the boat hard against the edge, 
and moving at once, fast, before it could slide 
off again, he went quickly forward on all fours. 
The ice cracked, the long, brittle sound of a marble 
rolling over a glass tabletop. Crouched in the bow, 
he waited, holding his breath, a dull pain beating 
in his throat just under the Adam’s apple. ‘The 
ice held. Cautiously, slowly, he leaned far out over 
the prow and caught a willow limb in his gloved 
hand and pulled. The boat eased forward with 
him. He caught another limb and then another, 
getting farther and farther up on firm ice, hauling 
the boat painfully hand over hand until at last 
his arms gave out and he turned carefully and 
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lay on his back breathing the cold, clean air 
through his mouth, cupping his hands and breath- 
ing into them. Lying thus, looking straight up, the 
depth of the clear sky was blue and magnificent. 
When he held his breath there was not a stir of 
sound anywhere to be heard. He might have been 
the last creature left alive on earth. A feeling of 
independence entered him like the slow onset of 
sleep. 


Wien it was time to move again he found he 
was tired. He moved awkwardly, stiff in his joints, 
his shoulders aching in the sockets, his toes numb 
because he had neglected to keep moving them’ 
He took the flat, half-pint bottle from his parka 
and drank it empty in three long swigs and flung 
the bottle away. It smashed. The clear little 
shards of glass slid on for several yards before they 
finally stopped, gleaming at rest in the waning 
sunlight like white jewels. 

The levee had never before seemed so far away. 
The slanting sun perhaps added to the illusion. 
When he stood up he could not see the truck. Wil- 
low thickets blocked the way. In the other direc- 
tion, just ahead, the island loomed trom the open 
water, a tangled mass of roots and black tree 
trunks. Low in the water all around it the ducks 
rested, very still, as though waiting for him. 

Although they were out of range, he was tempted 
to fire at them anyway, to put them up for the 
joy of seeing them fly, for the satisfaction, knowing 
that though they might circle the whole bottoms, 
they would come back. The cold air would drive 
them down again, here, in the last of the open 
water, perhaps the last open water to be found 
anywhere about, except in the mid-river channel. 

The liquor’s warmth caught hold. He hadn’t 
eaten since before daylight. It didn’t matter. He 
had taught himself not to want food. He had 
taught himself not to want anything but the beau- 
tiful joy of killing. He had always hunted this way. 

Now he took the bow line, and without hesitating, 
stepped out on the ice and put it over his shoulder 
and towed the boat after him. Once started, it 
seemed to follow him willingly, coming after him 
across the patch of firm, white ice like a docile beast. 
When the ice shaded into olive green again, he 
stopped and fended his way around to the stern 
to rest a moment before making the final dash for 
trees at the edge of the open water. 

Once the boat slid free he would be in range. ‘The 
ducks would come up and circle, dipping their 
dark wings to his call, and he would lovingly kill 
them. He would scull coaxingly after the cripples 
one by one, coming so slowly on them that they 
would hardly know the boat was moving at all. 
While they flirted in that final, zigzag hesitation, he 
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would suddenly raise the gun and shoot their heads 
off clean. Their blood would boil below them like 
a cloud into the dark, clear water. 

A whistling flight of teal drove in, wings already 
set, and pitched in beyond the island. A susie 
quacked. He drew a deep breath and shoved. The 
boat groaned against the willows and slid forward. 
Faster and faster, he pushed on. Exhilaration shook 
him like a sudden wind among dead leaves. With 
less than fifty yards to go, speed was in his favor. 
Instinctively, at the right instant, he would leap 
lightly forward. 

As though struck suddenly blind, however, he 
was groping, wet to the armpits, his breath coming 
so fast that his chest seemed about to burst. He 
saw the johnboat beside him. It had cracked 
through. He caught its side. Water spilled in, so 
he pushed back, trying to swim, his hands already 
so numb he could hardly feel them. 

“Stall, be still!” he commanded aloud, using 
words he spoke to the restless cows at milking. The 
cold drove in from every direction like nails, driv- 
ing and driving in, searching his vitals. 

He must think! Of course, only keep a clear 
head! Make every move carefully! Sound judg- 
ment, no wasted time or motion. “Easy, careful,” 
he said, speaking to the fiery grip of the cold, which 
now became more powerful than anything he had 
ever before imagined, for it was taking him over. 

In the place of the strong, obedient body he had 
so long been accustomed to command, he felt a 
strange and foolish despair at this heaving, disquieted 
thing that would no longer obey. 

In spite of every caution to the contrary, his body 
suddenly fought like a cat snared on a string. 
Thrashing and fighting like a dying fish, he fended 
himself clumsily around to the prow and threw 
himself hard upon it. Short of seeing it, he could 
never have believed such an utterly foolish panic 
to be possible. Already, almost in the wink of an 
eye, he had destroyed his best hope. The incredible, 
the impossible thing happened. The boat filled 
almost as quickly as he had moved, and rolled 
down from under him. 

Water covered his face. When he had fought to 
the surface and taken breath, he felt his hair and 
his eyebrows freezing. 

Bottom up now and barely afloat, the boat was 
another creature entirely, as though it too, the 
docile beast of a moment before, had now lost all 
notion of what it was logically supposed to be, and 
do. 

When he touched it, it rolled. When he caught 
at it, the weird creature shook him off; it threw him 
a second time, and he gentled cautiously against it, 
the cold biting clean through his shoulders now, 
like teeth. His body’s least twitch made the boat 
heave and swing. Holding the boat, huddling on 
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it and fighting its strange movements, he realized 
for the first time that the shooting vest with its 
cargo of magnum shells was his enemy now, the 
perfect weight to sink a man and kill him. Propping 
a hand and both knees against the boat, he tried 
the vest’s buttons. Briefly his fingers stung back to 
life, but they were useless against buttons. 

He tried to balance himself on the boat and rip 
the vest apart with both hands, no trick for a strong 
man in his early prime, yet each time he tried it 
the other creature, the rebellious animal self, seized 
him. His arms failed. They disobeyed. His hands 
groped warily forward like burned stumps, to rest 
against the boat and balance him. 

He remained thus awhile, motionless, not even 
shivering, such was the marvel of it, his head just 
above the surface of the freezing water. The thin 
winter sunlight and the desolate, utter silence of the 
bottoms, great spanning miles of it, dinned and 
drummed at him. 

He knew he must shout soon. It would be no 
use, of course. No earthly man would hear. Yet 
soon he would begin screaming. The body would 
have that too; the body would have it, though he 
knew shouting must only exhaust him the sooner 
and hasten the end. Screams began gathering in 
his throat like a queer nausea. 

If he had only thought to take off the vest before 
his fingers numbed, to get out of his boots, even 
kick off his trousers. Then he might have gotten 
back in the boat. He would have wrung out his 
clothes and put them back on and huddled under 
the parka until night froze the bottoms in, and 
then he would have walked out to the road and 
gotten in the truck. He would have driven it home 
and tottered into the house and asked his wife to 
draw him a hot bath. Once he was warm and rested 
he would have gotten a friend or two and come 
back after his boat and the gun. 

If they ever found it, anytime within a week or 
two, the gun would be all right. He kept it oiled, 
and with the water so cold the oil would stick. 
The gun wouldn’t rust quickly. Perhaps they 
would find it. He hoped they would. 

Finding the gun shouldn’t be hard with the boat 
frozen in the ice right over it. A sudden ruthless 
pain in his back, above the beltline, jerked his head 
forward. For the first time he began shuddering. 
He heard himself shouting, screaming for help, the 
cries already hoarse though hardly even well begun. 
The ducks came up and began wheeling and cir- 
cling above him. Their curved wings were more 
beautiful than any he had seen before, cupping 
as gently as a kiss, skimming like a long caress, 
each pair shaped like the touch of a woman’s 
hands in love. 

He stopped yelling and slid peacefully down into 
the white darkness under the surface. 
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R THE not too distant past, the only path for a 
school to follow was the well-worn and repeatedly 
traveled road of conventional education. The idea 
of a school going any other route was inconceivable 
heresy. The change at Melbourne High School 
actually preceded the technological revolution by 
several years. Our program of experimentation 
was launched in 1957, shortly after the Russians 
slammed the first man-made hardware into orbit 
around the earth. An important side effect of the 
Russian breakthrough was the creation of a na- 
tional climate conducive to educational innovation 
and change in America. To a school operating in 
the shadow of what was then Cape Canaveral the 
launching of Sputnik was most provocative indeed. 

Melbourne High School is a fifteen-hundred- 
pupil senior high school located in the Cape Ken- 
nedy complex. The proximity to the Cape gives rise 
to the myth that the students are all sons and daugh- 
ters of space scientists. While there is a modicum of 
scientific personnel in the area, the vast majority 
of students are the children of technicians and 
laborers. What most of America does not realize 
is that the creative genius behind the missile in- 
dustry is concentrated at missile design and space 
centers in California and Huntsville, Alabama. 
The chief function of the John F. Kennedy Missile 
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Test Center is to provide a firing range where the 
efficiency of missiles can be tested. 

While the impact of Cape activity on the school 
has been conspicuous, its contribution is far more 
apparent in the quantity than in the quality 
of students. The school has been literally clobbered 
by the explosion in population created by the 
teeming influx of Cape workers. Each of the past 
five years has brought four hundred new students. 
Twice the school has been split to form new high 
schools in order to accommodate the deluge of in- 
coming students. 

While the enterprise at the Cape has brought an 
agglomeration of people to the area, it has also 
succeeded in bringing about a compensating com- 
munity coalescence. The unifying element is the 
extensive support for space activities which has been 
generated in the area. This bond of like-mind- 
edness has led indirectly to a profound community 
appreciation for the value of a good education. 

Within less than a month after the first hole had 
been punched in space, the faculty at Melbourne 
High School had begun to debate the question 
whether we dare attempt to make advances in 
education comparable with the achievements in 
space. When a school develops heretical notions, 
the first obstacle which must be surmounted is the 











problem of how to bypass the trip wires that keep 
schools conventional. Our move to overcome this 
barrier was to develop a strategy for change. The 
mechanics of this maneuver were based upon a 
process which we have since dubbed the “spin 
out,” a technique whereby, instead of replacing an 
old practice with a new one, a new practice is 
introduced alongside the old. The cataclysm of the 
new tends to obscure or “‘spin out” the older course 
of action. This operation comprises a kind of in- 
novative test boring. Its effect is to give the entire 
school program an innovative tug. 

Since the immediate impetus of Sputnik kindled 
a national concern for the education of the gifted, 
our first “spin out” was designed to break the grade 
lockstep which has for so long restrained bright stu- 
dents. We simply removed all grade barriers and 
let the school’s talented students pursue any course 
that they were capable of passing without reference 
to the grade to which they had been promoted. 

The outcome exceeded all expectations. Increas- 
ing numbers of students eloquently met the chal- 
lenge, and their parents were enormously pleased. 
Community approbation was so swift and convinc- 
ing that in an unbelievably short time the whole 
process of grouping students into grades had ‘spun 
out” of existence. Once the stumbling block of the 
grade had been removed, we were able to concen- 
trate in earnest on the development of a new brand 
of education. 

What we were after was to reorganize learning 
on a radically different basis from the conventional 
plan which classifies youngsters into grades largely 
on the basis of age. The idea of grouping students 
by age into grades has never been more than a poor 
piece of technology. For this reason the most urgent 
problem facing education has for a long time been 
the issue of how to gear the curriculum to what the 
students actually know rather than to the grade to 
which they have been promoted. Only after this is 
accomplished can youngsters be taught to learn for 
the right reasons — for devotion to learning rather 
than for marks and promotion. 

The new anxiety which Sputnik generated gave 
us a blank check to realign the curriculum in a 
manner best suited to the needs of students. Using 
the task-force approach, we probed a number of 
possibilities. We concluded that what was needed 
was a reorganization of the school around the 
knowledge and past accomplishments of the stu- 
dents. Subsequently, every student was resched- 
uled according to the degree of his past learning 
as measured by nationally standardized achieve- 
ment tests. 

We named this revolutionary new organization 
a “phased”? rather than a “graded” curriculum. 
The word “phase”? was carefully chosen since it 
fit our intent to make all learning situations tem- 
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porary and to allow students to move up the ladder 
of learning continuously without being restricted 
by the limitations of the grade. 


A THE plan for phased learning, the curriculum 
of each student is linked to his personal achieve- 
ment rather than to his chronological age, as is cus- 
tomary in the graded school. The notion of phasing 
deposes and refutes both the graded organization 
and the concept of annual promotion. The pur- 
pose is to replace stops and starts with continuous 
learning and constant advance. 

The class situations created by the new phased 
structure for learning are as follows: 

Phase 1. Subjects are provided for students who 
perform from 0 to the 20th percentile on nationally 
standardized achievement tests, indicating that 
they need special assistance in small classes. 

Phase 2. Subjects are organized for students 
who range between the 20th and 40th percentile 
in achievement and who need more emphasis on 
fundamentals. 

Phase 3. Courses are arranged for students who 
score between the 40th and 60th percentile on 
standardized achievement tests, indicating that 
they have an average background of accomplish- 
ment. 

Phase 4. Subject matter is planned for ex- 
tremely well prepared students who achieve be- 
tween the 60th and 80th percentiles and who de- 
sire education in depth. 

Phase 5. Courses are available for students who 
attain above the 80th percentile and who are will- 
ing to assume responsibility for their own learning, 
pursuing college-level courses while still in high 
school. 

Phase Q. Students whose creative talents are 
well developed should give consideration to the 
Quest phase of the curriculum. This is an impor- 
tant dimension of the phased organization in that 
it gives thrust in the direction of individual fulfill- 
ment. In the Q phase, a student may register for 
independent study in any area in which he is 
deeply and sincerely interested. 

The underlying philosophy of the phased cur- 
riculum calls for student learning to be deliberately 
variegated in accordance with the response of the 
individual. For example, a particular student may 
be programmed into Phase 1 for social studies 
(achievement below the 20th percentile), Phase 2 
for language arts (achievement between the 20th and 
40th percentiles), Phase 3 for science (achievement 
between the 40th and 60th percentiles), and Phase 
4 for mathematics (achievement between the 60th 
and 80th percentiles). 

Professor Jerome Bruner, director of the Center 
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for Cognitive Studies at Harvard, reports his 
impressions of the program in his forthcoming book, 
Education for the Space Age. 


In the multiphased school, courses have been reor- 
ganized into a system of phases that reflect not the 
grade in which they are taught but the student’s ability 
to grasp the subject and his willingness to throw his 
weight into the task. Phase 1 is the remedial section 
and it is designed for students who need special as- 
sistance in small classes. When a student feels ready 
to try something more advanced, he is encouraged to 
set forth to the next “phase.” His willingness is a major 
criterion. Phase 2 is for students who need more em- 
phasis on the basic skills of a subject. Phase 3 is for those 
who are ready to have a go at the major substance of 
the curriculum in the field. Phase 4 is the subject in 
depth and with concentration. Phase 5 is independent 
study for the exceptional student willing to assume 
responsibility for his own learning and ready to use 
all available resources in doing so. He is supervised by 
a teacher with whom (as in any tutorial system) the 
student makes an appointment when he has finished a 
stint of work. The phase system operates in the four 
basic intellectual disciplines: mathematics, science, 
English, and history. They are the core of the process. 

Virtually every one of the major curriculum efforts of 
the last decade has been incorporated and fitted to the 
needs of Melbourne’s multiphased school — the Physi- 
cal Science Study Committee course, the Chemical 
Bond course, the Biological Sciences Curriculum Study, 
several experimental mathematics programs, and some 
homegrown innovations in social studies and humani- 
ties. These courses can and are being adapted to differ- 
ent phase levels. There is no reason why the new curri- 
cula cannot be adapted to this broader use more 
generally. 

But the realignment of students on the basis of achieve- 
ment changes course content in the nongraded school 
in subtle ways. The school perforce resorts to a much 
wider range of materials than those used in the graded 
school. Standard textbooks aimed at a grade level are 
inappropriate and have been abolished. A multiplicity 
of materials has replaced the rigid text. 


Professor Bruner’s statement that the school 
teaches the new subject matter at different phase 
levels is worthy of further comment. It is to the 
nation’s discredit that every one of the new curric- 
ulum projects sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation has been designed for the above-average 
student. Since no new curriculum has been devised 
to appeal to the lower group of America’s students, 
our own teaching staff has taken on the task of 
adapting subject matter, designed for the gifted, to 
the various levels of ability with which the school 
must cope. The approach has been to tease out the 
major principles from the new material and to 
focus on the big themes which tie the subject to- 
gether. When great emphasis is placed on the 
large ideas, the basic skills and principles become 
more interesting. 

In effect, fundamental knowledge has been re- 
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tooled around important new concepts, and these 
considerations are presented at multiple phase 
levels through the discovery method. When a 
youngster discovers a new concept by himself, it 
whets his curiosity and makes it easier for him to 
make a discovery the next time. Subject matter 
learned in this fashion is more realistic and mean- 
ingful to students. 

A certain amount of anarchy has been deliber- 
ately introduced into the curriculum. This agita- 
tion-of-learning situation makes it possible for 
learning to be approached in violently different 
ways. Subject matter for some students is no more 
complex than the mastery of basic skills; for others 
subject matter becomes so intensively a problem- 
solving process that it acquires the sophistication 
of a Rorschach test. The ancient shibboleth that 
all students are equal and should study the same 
phenomena and learn the same details has been 
thoroughly dissipated. The intent of a nongraded 
brand of education is to provide a curriculum with 
differing clefs and keys. We are convinced that 
the only way to organize a school is on the basis 
of student achievement. 

While in the past one of our major problems has 
been how to persuade talented teachers to work 
with the less talented students, the effect of a mul- 
tiphased curriculum on this problem has been 
striking. As learning became more variegated and 
individualized we found teachers stepping for- 
ward to say, Give me the ungifted, for I am a pro- 
fessional and I can teach students of varying ability. 

The forward projection of education can only be 
in the direction of a nongraded model. There is 
simply no other place to go. The major function 
of nongraded education is to give students a lithe- 
ness of attitude and a suppleness of mind. Prognos- 
ticators forecast that the rapidly changing tech- 
nology will require that students now in school be 
retrained three times. ‘The intent of our cur- 
riculum is to equip students with “built-in” sec- 
ond-chance mechanisms. In the age of automation, 
each individual must possess a kind of expertise 
which will enable him to shift quickly when new 
skills are developed and old skills become out- 
moded. Such an environment demands a ground 
swell in the direction of flexible education. Because 
we operate in the Cape Kennedy area, we are 
convinced that an important function of the school 
is to develop individuals who are adaptable. 
Unless we succeed, our society will be too rigid to 
deal with the future. 


Pies discussion of changes in the curriculum 
must eventually come to the point of what is being 
done about reading. This is the central intellectual 
obligation of the educated person and the most im- 


portant subject in the curriculum, yet educators are 
unable to agree upon how it should be taught. 
While we in Melbourne do not claim to have 
all the answers to the reading debacle, we are 
deeply committed to the notion that reading 
is a high school problem. The high schools of 
the country are literally overrun with students 
who are unable to read above the third- or fourth- 
grade level. ‘Training in this subject should not 
be relegated solely to the elementary school. 
It is a matter of extreme urgency for high school 
students with reading handicaps to receive par- 
ticular attention. When students are phased 
instead of graded, those who do not read com- 
petently are scheduled for two or more hours a 
day in a reading laboratory. Here an intensive 
effort is made to increase reading efficiency. 

Second in importance among the needs of high 
school students is a thorough understanding of the 
principles of mathematics. In the phased curricu- 
lum, students with a poor background in mathemat- 
ics are scheduled for increased time in this subject. 
This extra time is provided in small classes where 
students receive as much personal attention as is 
needed in order to learn the subject effectively. 

The phased curriculum, bracketed by a non- 
graded organization, denotes a big push in a new 
direction for the educational enterprise. But much 
more is needed. We found that the role of the 
teacher must also change to meet the dynamics 
of a changed establishment. The need for a new 
breed of teacher is as urgent as the need for a 
revolutionized curriculum. 

Our teachers have been compelled to abandon 
the mass of trivia which directs the way conven- 
tional classes are taught. I am referring to the 
monotonous practice whereby the teacher conducts 
a class by asking questions to which he has pat 
answers. Over the years this technique has become 
so thoroughly ingrained as a method of pedagogy 
in the public schools that the publishers of many 
school materials prepare canned questions for teach- 
ers to ask. These trite questions are supplied in 
teacher manuals accompanying textbooks. It is a 
prescriptive kind of learning, which we found to be 
too ineffective to be useful in the classroom of a 
school with a phased curriculum. 

Another major stumbling block to learning 
which we had to overcome was the extreme and 
exaggerated overuse of the lecture as a style of 
teaching. The lecture as a teaching technique was 
introduced into the secondary schools in the nine- 
teenth century at a time when the public schools 
were educating only the intellectually elite. Its 
effectiveness has receded as a result of compulsory 
education laws, which have brought into the schools 
the general population with their exceedingly wide 
range of abilities. 
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Lectures are unprofitable in dealing with the 
mass population unless they are delivered in very 
small quantities. As a matter of fact, this method 
of teaching would have vanished a decade ago 
had it not been for the shot in the arm given by the 
team-teaching fad. 

The lecture as a manner of presentation is far 
more appropriate to the setting of the college, where 
students usually have no more than two or three 
classes a day. High school students must face from 
five to eight classes a day. There is a decided limit 
to the amount of learning which can be absorbed 
through the process of being “talked to.” Further- 
more, many high school teachers are dull and un- 
interesting, while colleges attract the best and the 
most creative minds in the teaching field. 

Another factor making the lecture more appro- 
priate to college learning is the makeup of the col- 
lege population, which is highly selective. The epit- 
ome of the matter is that the students in colleges 
differ vastly, both in intellect and sophistication, 
from the general population which comes within 
the province of the high school, where only a third of 
the students are going to college and where another 
one third of the students often are handicapped 
by cultural disadvantages. Since high school learn- 
ing activities must deal with the general popula- 
tion, we found it expedient to organize instruction 
around shirt-sleeve types of activities in which stu- 
dents are personally involved. 

While it is extremely important to allow the indi- 
vidual teacher flexibility of method in attaining 
the goals of the course, there are several basic prin- 
ciples which buttress viable learning in the class- 
room of the phased program. 

1. Teacher presentation of materials generally 
may not occupy more than 20 percent of the time 
in the course. (This includes time spent in viewing 
films as well as lecturing.) 

2. Discussion in analysis groups constitutes ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the class time. 
3. Individual work and reading 

roughly 40 percent of the class time. 

Now what can we say about the differences which 
these changes have wrought? 

The most reassuring result has been the complete 
disappearance of discipline problems. The act of 
placing students in learning situations closely linked 
to their achievement has resulted in a remarkable 
improvement in their attitudes and behavior. 
Certainly the reading laboratory, where many 
students spend several hours of the day receiving 
personal attention, has made a tremendous dif- 
ference to the youngsters in the low socioeconomic 
bracket. 

At the other end of the spectrum, the achieve- 
ment of the more able students has been spectacu- 
lar. Such subjects as Greek and differential equa- 
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tions have been added to a curriculum which has 
become rich in variety. In each of the last five 
years the school has won first-place honors in the 
Florida State Science Fair. In national competi- 
tion, students have twice won the Westinghouse 
Talent Search. Last year we produced a Presi- 
dential Scholar. The number of students enrolling 
in college has jumped from 30 to 70 percent. 
There is an ever increasing flow of able students 
to the high-prestige colleges. Alumni are presently 
enrolled at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Amherst, 
and Smith. Reports from colleges reveal that most 
of the school’s graduates are making creditable 
college records. 

In addition to the intellectual changes which 
have taken place among the students since the 
establishment of the nongraded pattern, there are 
several important plant changes which are worthy 
of note. With students taking more responsibility 
for their own learning, we found that the conven- 
tional high school library was no longer appropri- 
ate. It became necessary for us to construct a 
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BY SHIRLEY KAUFMAN 


new library which, in the words of the faculty, had to 
be “as large as the gymnasium.” This new facility 
was built deliberately on the lawn of the school. 
The purpose was to make it available to students in 
the afternoon and evening after the school is closed. 
We have also found it necessary to construct new 
science laboratories in such a way that they could 
be made accessible after school and in the evening. 
When we took the limits off learning, many stu- 
dents began to ask for longer school hours. The 
school under the nongraded program has indeed 
undergone some revolutionary changes. 

In conclusion, I feel compelled to mention one 
distinct drawback to a serious commitment to the 
notion of innovation and change. When a school 
ventures to undertake new programs, it can expect 
to be ostracized from its neighbors. Most schools 
are so tethered by the fetters of convention that 
they “would rather fight than switch.” Through 
its adherence to a concept of heresy, Melbourne 
High School has indeed suffered the loneliness 
of the long-distance runner. 


The Sunday fishermen 

bait their expectations, shifting 

their weight along the slack and draw. 
Swinging long poles across the sky, 
they slice a dozen new horizons, 

stare out of narrow eyes, and wait 


like disciplined beagles for the crabs. 


They bring their separation with them, 
deliver themselves to the mineral curve 
of bay, making all distances 

seem possible, and time the letting 

out of lines. 


And whether they look 
above their weaving higher, where gulls 
fold thin legs flat beneath their tails 
and splash through air; or feel the looseness 
of the wind around their wrists — 
water trembles, air shakes 
when the tug comes from hook to hand — 
a burst of fountains. And the whole world 
flies, untangled, into their faces. 
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RCA Victor Stereo...realism that rivals the concert hall 


For ‘‘at home’ 
concerts that 
rival the origi- 
nal, choose RCA 
Victor Solid 
State stereo. The stately five-foot, 
Regency-inspired Mark I credenza 
embodiesan impressive array of audio- 
phile treasures, including the pre- 
cision Studiomatice Changer with 
Feather Action Tone Arm (inset 
above). This famous changer offers 
amazing record protection. 





The new Solid State tuner and am- 
plifier are the most powerful ever built 
by RCA Victor: 300 watts of peak 
power (150 watts EIA) drive a sump- 
tuous 8-speaker sound system for star- 
tling realism. Solid State means tubes 
have been replaced by transistors. This 
makes for less heat, longer component 
life and crisp, clear sound. Solid State 
FM-AM and FM Stereo radio, too. 
It’s made by RCA Victor— people 
who know quality and know how to 
produce it. Before you buy any phono- 


graph, compare RCA Victor’s experi- 
ence in sound reproduction, dating 
back to the earliest days of the famous 
“Victrola ’® phonograph. Remember, 
more people own RCA Victor phono- 
graphs than any other kind. Discover 
new RCA Victor Solid 

State stereo for yourself — 

see it at your dealer’s NOW. wus wcrexs vou” 
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Enjoy the rich, robust flavor of versatile Coffee House .. . the Virgin 
Islands’ only native coffee liqueur. It comes to you in an unbelievably 
costly handmade and hand painted ceramic decanter. Empty, this 
magnificent carafe is worth the price alone. Enjoy Coffee House now 
and enjoy this lovely decanter for years to come. 
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Enjoy a Coffee 
Royale, Mustang, 
Bluebeard’s Den, 
Piquante and many 
other delightful 
drinks with versatile 
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BY ELIZABETH R CHOATE 


ELIZABETH R. Cuoate has taken the Atlantic salmon on a dry fly, golden trout in the High Sierras, and bull stripers 


off Cuttyhunk, but, as she is about to relate, she met her match when she went after smelts in Manchester Harbor. 


This is the third in a series of her articles. 


I HAVE always known that the harbor at Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea was a haven for hundreds of 
craft, but it was not until we moored our own boat 
there that I discovered it was full of smelts in the 
autumn. 

One evening in late August I went up on deck 
to enjoy the reflection of pines and rocks mirrored 
in the calm water, but for me there was no peace 
at all; for right under my nose there were a number 
of small fish rising. At first I suspected that these 
were tinker mackerel, but soon discovered them to 
be smelts. They were coming in from the sea with 
the flooding tide and congregating in a small basin 
where a brook splashed down across the rocks into 
a cove. 

I have done a lot of fishing all my life but never 
thought very much about smelts other than to eat 
them with pleasure. Immediately I threw a line over 
the side and was much disappointed when I caught 
nothing. This aggravated me, and I vowed to solve 
the problem at once. 

The following day brought two boatloads of 
crusty old fishermen who had obviously been smelt- 
ing there for the past sixty years. These boys were 
not the chatty type; in fact, they barely spoke to 
each other at all. For hours at a time they sat 
silently, raising and lowering their rods in constant 
rhythm, swinging the little silver fish into their 
boats. Once in a while one would noisily spit out 
his quid and take a long swig from a fat brown jug. 

I armed myself with a rod and rowed to what 
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seemed to be the magic spot. Again I drew a blank. 
This really infuriated me, so I asked one of the 
mossbacks what was the right kind of bait to use, 
and got the laconic answer, ‘“Worms.” I tried the 
usual sea worms but caught only an eel. Then I 
thought that perhaps he had meant garden worms, 
so I dug some of those and caught a tommycod. 

Finally a nice young man came along who took 
pity on me. I asked him, “What in the world sort 
of worms should I use?’ He replied, ‘“‘Only the tail 
of a very small sea worm.” He saved me from a 
nervous breakdown, I am sure, for what is more 
frustrating than to sit empty-handed while those 
about you are catching fish? 

It seems to take a few good cold nights to start the 
smelts running in the late summer, and from then 
on through the autumn is the real season for 
smelting. There are no set rules for any kind of 
fishing, but it is well to start off with an accepted 
procedure, and after considerable trial and error, 
I learned the traditional way to fish for smelts in a 
tidal basin. 

First, the rods are important; they should be 
made of rigid light bamboo, at least eight feet long 
so they will lie evenly athwart a skiff. If you like 
things lively, you will need five of these, four across 
the boat and one in hand. The rods should be fitted 
with tips and guides; the twenty-five feet of fine line 
is wound not on a reel but on a small cleat seated 
eight inches above the butt of the rod. Second, 
each line is equipped with a leader and a small 
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spreader, plus a little sinker if the tide is strong. 
The spreaders are rigged with a pair of number six 
snelled hooks, which have a slight bend in the 
shank. Of course, if you are a duffer, you may use a 
horrid fifty-cent bendy bamboo pole and wind the 
line around the tip. 

Third, the bait, as before mentioned, is only the 
tail of a small sea worm. ‘The business of the bait is 
fussy because smelts are capricious fish; one day 
they regard tiny shrimp as ice cream, and the 
following day they will scorn shrimp and relish sea- 
worm tails as though they were beluga caviar. I 
tried fishing with shrimp, but soon abandoned them 
as being too chancy and stuck to worms. 

On reaching the magic spot, one should drop a 
bow anchor, leaving plenty of slack rope. The boat 
is then sculled a short distance, and a second anchor 
is lowered from the stern. The ropes are tightened; 
in this fashion the boat is held taut, thus preventing 
it from swinging with the tide and mussing up the 
ten dainty hooks that are so temptingly lowered to 
within approximately eighteen inches of the bottom. 

When one starts collecting the equipment to go 
smelting, there are several musts to take along: a 
good sharp knife, a piece of burlap with which to 
deal with an eel, a bucket for the fish, and a flat 
bait box to keep between one’s knees. The sea 
worms being what they are, I like a towel for wip- 
ing my hands, and since I may be out five hours, 
some sandwiches, for I am always hungry. 

After getting the boat set, the rods in place, and 
the hooks baited, there is the important ques- 
tion of the depth at which one must fish on that 
particular day, and then of changing the length of 
the lines proportionately as the tide rises. 

It is no good to fish for smelts until the tide is at 
quarter flood; from then until two hours after it has 
begun to ebb, the fishing can be very fast in- 
deed. If the smelts are biting, there is never a 
dull moment. It is rather like playing the xylo- 
phone; just steady attention to the sticks, here, 
there, and everywhere. 

I became addicted to this pleasant pastime and 
spent many lively hours in that pretty cove. The 
curmudgeons obviously resented my intrusion and 
continued to snub me. One day when they had 
taken hundreds of smelts, I admiringly asked one 
of them, “How many have you caught?”? The an- 
swer was “‘Couple dozen.” He could just as easily 
have said ‘‘Couple bushel,” which would have been 
nearer the truth, for I am sure that not one of them 
would have bothered to take his feet out of the oven 
for just one bushel. 

The old stagers continued to sit silently, catching 
smelts day after day. The only time I noticed a 
flurry in their vicinity was when one of them hooked 
an eel. Then there was a big confusion and slam- 
banging around, punctuated by a lot of rugged 
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New England cussing as the eel wound itself back- 
ward up his arm. I watched this struggle with spite- 
ful pleasure and was delighted when he ended up 
by having to cut his line to get rid of it. 

By the end of the smelting season our freezer was 
full to overflowing with these delicate fish, and that 
winter we feasted on them in many forms. Some we 
split and broiled, garnishing them with lemon but- 
ter and freshly chopped parsley. The tiny ones we 
dipped in beaten egg and bread crumbs, then fried 
them in deep fat for one minute; these we ate with 
tartar sauce. Others we poached in Chablis and 
herbs and then gratinéed. Few people have tried 
smelts a la meuniére, but they are delicious. 

One stormy afternoon there was a big run of 
king-size smelts; eight to the pound, in the vernacu- 
lar. They were so handsome that I took some as a 
present to a friend who is neither a fisherwoman nor 
a cook. I arranged them on a flat basket, cushioned 
in green moss and garlanded with ferns. The previ- 
ous day I had gathered cranberries, so I put a big 
red one in each smelt’s mouth. They looked tempt- 
ingly fresh and colorful, and my bosom swelled with 
pride as I offered my gift. All I got for my pains 
was an unenthusiastic “Thank you,” as my friend 
rang for her maid and banished the whole business 
as fast as possible to the kitchen. I venture to say 
that my gourmet offering was, as likely as not, 
served up four days later, tasteless, and dry as a 
baby’s unused diaper. 

Another day I mistakenly invited two guests, who 
professed envy at my pastime, to go with me. Prac- 
tically nosmelts were caught, and I became deafened 
by their “Did you hears’? and “Oh, my dears.” 
Since then I have had no guests on my fishing trips, 
nor have I given away any more smelts. 

There are other ways of catching smelts: dipping 
them with nets as they come up the brooks to 
spawn, and the outlawed jacking with flares. Of 
these I know nothing. 

The business of fishing through the ice in the dead 
of winter has never appealed to me, although there 
are many followers of this sport. When the Great 
Bay near Exeter, New Hampshire, freezes over, 
dozens of huts are hauled out over the ice on sledges, 
and suddenly a whole village mushrooms overnight. 
I imagine that these cabins can be made pretty cosy 
and the community camaraderie runs high. The 
only time I tried it I nearly froze to death. I just 
sat on a hard plank and stared at the motionless 
little trigger which holds the line over a hole in the 
ice, wishing that I were back at home in front of 
my warm hearth. 

Fishing is balm to my soul, and I enjoy every 
minute of it when I am alone. Someday, if I keep 
at it another twenty years, I will start chewing 
tobacco and take a brown jug with me. I may even 
be snippy to greenhorns. 
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Pomp and Circumstance: C. P. Snow 


by ROBERT ADAMS 


die latest addition to C.P. Snow’s saga of Lewis 
Eliot, Corridors of Power (Scribner’s, $5.95), is num- 
ber nine in a sequence destined to comprise either 
ten or a dozen novels, and it settles a question 
which had been in the air since The Affair (1960). 
Previous books in the sequence have moved with a 
short, uneasy motion, often involving considerable 
overlay and repetition, from Lewis Eliot’s early 
Georgian youth (Time of Hope, Strangers and Broth- 
ers), through World War II (The New Men, Home- 
comings, The Masters), to a terminal date about 
1947. The Affair skipped six crucial years, to con- 
centrate on the period 1952-1953, and there was a 
question whether this gaping hole in time would 
ever be, as it were, backfilled. Corridors of Power 
seems to ensure that it will not, for the book moves 
majestically forward into 1955-1958. ‘Taking place 
on the ministerial level, the novel emphasizes a 
social advance by Lewis Eliot rather like that of the 
late Midshipman-Captain-Admiral- National Hero 
Hornblower. ‘The next volume may well give us 
Lewis Eliot making his bow at St. James’s, with a 
dukedom in the offing. 

For those who have faithfully followed the 
sequence, Corridors of Power will hold few surprises. 
What the trial of Jack Cotery and George Passant 
was to the first two novels, what the trials of Eric 
Strawbridge and Donald Howard were to The New 
Men and The Affair, what the struggle of Jagoe and 
Crawford was to The Masters, the parliamentary 
career of Roger Quaife is to Corridors of Power. As 
usual, the issues of the novel culminate in a vote. 
Indifference to dramatic setting seems to be 
growing on Sir Charles, and in this latest novel, 
almost all the scenes take place either in nonde- 
script government offices or at the dining table. As 
the latter setting is a bit more picturesque, and 
therefore makes a stronger impression than the 
former, an unintended comic weight is laid on 
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I counted no fewer than 


affairs of the stomach. 
thirty-one serious  sittings-down-to-table in the 
book, though little is actually savored at any of 
them beyond warmed-over political phrases. 

For the central thesis of the book is political. 
Roger Quaife stakes his fate on a liberal, semi-ban- 
the-bomb nuclear policy, and he is brought down 
by an imagined group of what Americans must 
perforce think of as British McCarthyites. Behind 
the blackest of the book’s villains, Brodzinski, it is 
possible to recognize the saturnine features of Dr. 
Edward ‘Teller, with perhaps a compounded touch 
of Herman Kahn. This paranoid monster plays on 
the fears and prejudices of backward irresponsibles, 
and so destroys the career of the enlightened 
Quaife, already weakened by an extramarital 
affair. This alignment of Goods and Bads is, per- 
haps, a bit mechanical. Historically minded 
readers may feel that Quaife’s high-minded liber- 
alism is rendered a little too easy by the total 
omission of such ugly history as the Budapest up- 
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rising and the Korean War. It is not hard to por- 
tray liberals as wise and prudent men when one 
systematically ignores the problems which liber- 
alism cannot solve. But ideology has been a 
controlling element of Snow’s sequence. 

Strangers and Brothers had a consistent tendency 
to take up one topic at a time, sometimes covering 
the same time background twice over, but bringing 
different characters forward or pushing them into 
the shadows as the program of a particular novel 
required. Thus Lewis Eliot, though supposed to be 
having a frightful time with psychotic Sheila all 
through the period of The Light and the Dark, The 
New Men, and The Masters, said in these novels 
almost nothing about her — in effect, segregating 
her agonies and his own into Time of Hope, toward 
the end, and Homecomings, toward the beginning. 
There is intended to be a “‘resonance,”’ Sir Charles 
has said, ‘‘between what Lewis Eliot sees and what 
he feels,” but a good deal of this resonance is bound 
to be damped and muffled by the novelist’s ex- 
traordinary ability to switch people and ideas on 
and off. Long before Lewis Eliot began forgetting 
about Budapest, he was good at bidding brothers 
wait in the wings until needed, dropping aged 
fathers into oblivion, and keeping wretched Sheila 
in Chelsea cold storage while he trotted about Men- 
tone observing the amours of Roy Calvert. Apart 
from the untidy narrative aspects, these mental 
sound curtains deprive Lewis Eliot of any real 
chance for resonance within himself, let alone with 
his time. 

Yet, in one of the novels, poor old Lewis does 
come momentarily out of the numb encapsulation 
which has been imposed on him. The moment of 
emergence is in Homecomings; it rises out of a sit- 
uation in which Lewis, who has been Margaret’s 
lover, has rejected her and allowed her to marry 
Geoffrey, by whom she has had a child. Then, 
slowly but inexorably, it becomes clear to both of 
them that they want, need, and are still in love 
with one another. Sir Charles is not at his best in 
rendering this storm of Wagnerian yearning. 
Margaret, though a nice girl, is about as passion- 
ate in ordinary discourse as the average dean of 
women; and Lewis Eliot as a lover seems chiefly 
inclined to mope. But, granted the characters are 
in love — it isn’t supposed to be a young, sensual 
affair, but the slow culmination of an inarticulate 
and only half-dramatizable attraction — the fact is 
that they have got themselves into a frightful mess. 
They try to find a way out which will not hurt 
someone’s feelings. ‘They are both decent people, 
and it is actually the depth of their civilized decency 
which landed them in this mess in the first place. 
But there is no easy way out, and in the end, Lewis 
Eliot does what, so far as I know, he does nowhere 
else in the sequence. He acts on instinct, without 
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regard tor fairness or propriety or other people’s 
desires. He wants Margaret, and at last, reaching 
down under those layers of kindness and niceness 
which make him a “dear old boy” — odious 
phrase — to his friends, he finds something which 
entitles him to be a man with the woman of his 
choice. Whether or not it was worth waiting 
through six novels for, it certainly makes Home- 
comings the most authentic novel of the series. 


it A degree that has not been altogether appre- 
ciated, the novels of Sir Charles Snow are studies 
in the accumulation of evidence. Whether the cen- 
tral action is an election or an examination or a 
trial, one accumulates evidence to support a posi- 
tion; amid distractions and irrelevancies, it piles up. 
Fair-minded, limited men scrutinize it while Lewis 
Eliot scrutinizes it and them. Everyone is anxious. 
Then a decision is reached, sometimes right, some- 
times wrong; but most of the time it turns out that 
the decision didn’t matter much anyway. By the 
time George Passant and Jack Cotery have been 
declared innocent, Lewis Eliot knows that they are, 
in a certain sense, guilty. But no matter, they are 
decent chaps and probably will not do it again. 
After all the fuss which is made in The Affair over the 
guilt or innocence of Donald Howard, he reveals 
himself in the last pages as an incorrigible mal- 
content, so lightweight that not even his supporters 
think him worth the trouble he has caused. Like 
Roy Calvert’s disappointment at not finding God — 
and this is presented so much from the outside as to 
seem a symptom of unaccountable temperamental 
eccentricity — Lewis Eliot’s bid for Margaret is an 
exceptional appeal to something resembling in- 
stinct or passion or need, a layer of existence which 
lies under and untouched by rationality or culture. 
It is something that cannot be submitted to a 
vote. 

The shift of moral gravity is the more moving be- 
cause it is made deliberately and in the teeth of 
something which Margaret has explicitly rejected — 
Lewis Eliot’s nagging, corrupting sense of moral re- 
sponsibility. It is his nature, it is his sickness, to 
be a helping, considerate companion; it was this 
role which he played to his own satisfaction with 
despairing, unrewarding Sheila. Margaret isn’t 
having any of this; and it is, in fact, only by acting 
ruthlessly, for himself, in the teeth of his “responsi- 
bilities,” that Lewis Eliot gets her at all. What must 
be her disappointment to find him, in The Affair 
(ten years after their marriage), exercising that 
same twitchy moral responsibility on the compulsive 
counting-up of some more evidence? 

Apart from its deficiencies of construction, verbal 
inventiveness, episodic variety, and atmospheric 


depth, the Strangers and Brothers sequence has aroused 
irritation through its obsessive, slow-paced concern 
with the sort of limited judgment which legislative 
bodies make and which we think literary artists 
ought to transcend. Like Lewis Eliot himself, the 
sequence of which he is the narrator is extraordi- 
narily culture-bound. At his best, Eliot can briefly 
rise above his fate, can protest with blunt but au- 
thentic energy against it; these muffled cries render 
all the more oppressive the grinding, automatic 
quality of the writing at its routine level. This qual- 
ity not only limits Sir Charles as a novelist, leaving 
both tragedy and comedy outside his chosen scope; 
it also lends a certain perspective to his extra- 
novelistic pronouncements on culture. 


Waa: Sir Charles actually said in that Rede Lec- 
ture of 1959 (which in good part merely restated 
theses put forward earlier) does not now look as if it 
ought to have stirred up as much enduring contro- 
versy as it has done. He said, in effect, that scien- 
tists as he had observed them knew so little of the ‘‘po- 
lite”? culture, that many of them considered a novel 
by Dickens a dangerous literary adventure; and 
that, contrariwise, most literary and artistic people 
(those people who claimed for themselves the title 
of ‘‘intellectuals’’) knew remarkably little of modern 
science. As a statement of fact, this one covers such 
an amount of territory that everyone can, could, 
and did think of exceptions in goodly numbers; yet, as 
sweeping generalizations go, it is obviously right. 
But it does not go far enough. Communication 
does not take place between the two disciplines, but 
it does not take place very freely within them either. 
This point needs little laboring. Literary people 
are often painfully out of touch with the plastic 
arts; sculptors do not as a rule talk shop with 
musicians. Even within a specific field, say English 
literature, the weight of current book production 
makes it impossible for any reader, however de- 
voted, to keep up with the day-to-day output. 
A sort of communication does take place through 
the mass media, ranging from the macabre sim- 
plicities that go out over the wire services or the 
television cables to some occasionally interesting 
and complex work in the movies. But too often the 
price of communication is the dismissal of those 
nuances which were the only thing worth com- 
municating in the first place. As for the sciences, 
they are producing so much new material every 
day, of such density and complexity, that no one 
man can possibly maintain even superficial ac- 
quaintance with more than a tiny fraction of it. 
Thus, though Sir Charles was right enough in 
calling attention to a gap between the major 
branches of our culture, it appears that the more 
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crucial gap is between the culture as a whole and 
the people within it who are being crushed and 
oppressed by a heritage which for the individual 
has become more a burden than a support. Natu- 
rally the supremely gifted and confident student 
still responds to the challenge. He may even learn 
how to appreciate the sort of approach which 
is customary in a field other than his own. But 
increasingly, the young men of the future, brought 
up against the demands of the culture, are turning 
back as bewildered and directionless children. The 
grind which faces them is frightful; the big rewards 
are for a supremely talented few; the new society 
offers, in the way of motivation, neither the fearful 
stick of abject poverty nor the luscious carrot of 
great wealth. Is it any wonder that the students, 
entering on their advanced acculturation, murmur 
in increasing numbers and with increasing em- 
phasis, “No, thanks”? 

Perhaps the most questionable aspect of Sir 
Charles’ lecture was his suggestion that the Russians 
seem to have made a proper start at reconciling the 
“two cultures.” The idea that in ‘‘socialist realism” 
the engineer and the artist find a satisfactory cul- 
tural meeting ground was distressing in its political 
simplicity; as if it were not common knowledge that 
this excuse for a style has been imposed by political 
edict upon most Russian writers and artists, that 
they are restive under it and would throw it off in a 
minute if they were allowed to. But quite apart from 
the political argument, it seems that the scale of the 
question has shrunk remarkably if it can be satisfied 
by a romance in which Masha and Mitya fall in 
love while overfulfilling their quota of lag bolts. 
We are not really talking about culture at all if 
what we want is a higher percentage of engineers 
as the heroes of our novels and movies; we are talk- 
ing about stage props. There are several specific 
troubles with duress in matters of culture, one of 
which is that the things that can be required are all 
superficial. A deeper trouble lies in the basic no- 
tion of attacking a disease by suppressing symptoms; 
one recalls the basic Navy solution to mechanical 
malfunctions: ‘‘Hit it with a bigger hammer.” 

For in every matter of culture, the voice of obli- 
gation, persuasion, or duress is only one of the 
voices making up the dialogue. There is also the 
voice which responds to society’s recurrent “You 
ought” with a quiet, yet no less insistent ‘But I 
must”; it is the voice which Lewis Eliot heard just 
once in his life and which liberated him on that 
brief occasion from his routine treadmill of worried 
muddle. It is the voice of instinct, the voice of 
tragic need, the voice which says the whole pru- 
dential world is important only as it provides me 
with the raw materials to make my own creative 
soul. 

Truth lies here, not in the middle, not in a com- 
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promise or reconciliation, but in the continuing 
dialogue of extremes. If socialist realism implies 
almost automatically the solving of a problem by 
reducing it to its stage props, so do our petty aca- 
demic palliatives. Nobody has much confidence in 
little courses called ‘‘Western Culture for Engineers” 
or “Modern Science for the Aesthetic.’? Any stu- 
dent worth a lick knows that what he learns in such 
courses is a laughable oversimplification — better 
than nothing, maybe, but perhaps worse. Serious 
intellectual work is just not done in a spirit of 
“Gosh, we really ought to know something about 
sand sharks”; quite literally, modern man must 
specialize or die. The culture presses on us, huge, 
intricate, and demanding: most of it we shall have 
to ignore; of some small part we can be peripherally 
aware; and within a tiny area of their choice a few 
men in each generation have a bare chance of know- 
ing what they are talking about. The period when 
they know enough to operate and are still flexible 
enough to seek out new ideas is, for most, pitifully 
brief; I do not think they ought to be nagged about 
the narrowness of their interests unless that narrow- 
ness interferes in some way with their chosen ends. 

No individual is responsible for everything, or 
for any one thing, in a culture; no man should 
be asked to feel guilty because he doesn’t know some 
particular piece of information; it is the structure 
he is making that counts, not the presence or absence 
of one particular brick. For, the pressure of hold- 
ing men responsible for too many things leads di- 
rectly to compromise and muddle, a classic instance 
of which is the present state of popular opinion in 
America, where we are forever being hurried by the 
news media from one emergency to another. We 
are told to feel responsible for Cyprus, for the Congo, 
for Vietnam, for Cuba, for the cold war generally, 
for juvenile delinquency, for the deplorable state 
of race relations in Mississippi and elsewhere. Each 
of these concerns may be legitimate in itself; with 
regard to all of them, our sense of obligation vastly 
outweighs our power of positive action, and in 
effect, when we divide our attention so radically 
we neither know anything worth acting on nor are 
entitled to an opinion about anything. ‘The pro- 
posal that intellectuals should divide their atten- 
tion between widely disparate disciplines is so 
clearly open to this criticism that one can hardly 
impute its serious advocacy to Sir Charles. 

And, in fact, the Rede lecture veers off rather 
oddly after its bold diagnosis of the ‘“‘two culture” 
dilemma into a plea for more support for one of 
these ‘“‘cultures.”’ ‘‘More jam” was Sir Charles’ way 
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of putting it; however homey the phrasing, its sense 
was clear, and in view of the recently publicized 
drain of British scientific personnel overseas, one 
can scarcely think the warning uncalled for. How 
serious the losses are in terms of the national welfare 
is another matter. Nobody seems to keep scientific 
secrets very long nowadays. The whole concept of 
keeping up in this race or that race implies an in- 
conceivably wasteful duplication of labor, talent, 
and facilities which probably will not be possible 
on a major scale for very long; we shall then see, 
as we are already starting to see, a growth of co- 
operative ventures among the have nations and an 
attempt to limit access to the monopoly by the 
have nots. 

Under the circumstances, it will probably matter 
less and less whether British scientists are working 
at Harwell or elsewhere. But in any event, the 
example of contemporary America is excellent evi- 
dence that giving the scientists more federal jam 
doesn’t solve or minimize problems of interdisciphi- 
nary communication. Quite the contrary. Jam in 
large amounts is necessary for some scientific re- 
search, and a welcome perquisite of intellectual 
activity generally; but when federal jam tries to 
control and direct, as in the current expansion of 
the superuniversities, it tends inexorably to reduce 
scientists and humanists alike to bureaucrats. Poets 
work best to the judgment of their fellow poets, 
historians with an eye to the criticism of their 
brother historians, mathematicians for their own 
occult fraternity, and every craftsman worth his salt 
to the measure of men skilled in the mystery. 
Robert Graves tells us that the Scilly Islanders live 
by taking in each other’s laundry; and nowhere in 
the world do the clothes come out whiter. 

It is an old but wise prescription: Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam. “Let the shoemaker stick to his last.” For 
contemporary culture, though inevitably burden- 
some, becomes bitterly restrictive only when seen 
through the distorting lenses of muddle and indis- 
criminate responsibility. A clear eye to our own 
advantage will tell us how widely or narrowly to 
invest our energies in the culture. If we do some- 
thing, I do not think we shall be much blamed for 
not doing everything. Whatever we invest, and 
however we distribute it, I believe we shall do well 
to hold something in reserve, a private and quiet 
negation, a provincialism of the heart. Read with 
this point in mind, the story of Lewis Eliot is pretty 
good evidence that a moment of concentrated, 
heartfelt authenticity is worth several thousand 
pages of drab responsibility. 
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WHAT IS CANADA? 


By JOHN CONWAY 


A native of British Columbia, Jonn Conway served for four years in the Seaforth High- 


landers of Canada. He went through rugged fighting in Sicily and Italy, and it was in 
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Italy that he was wounded and decorated with the Military Cross. After the war he “emi- 


graled” to Harvard University, won affection and wide respect as Master of Leverett 


House, and now, afler sixteen years, has returned to the division of humanities at York 


University in Toronto. 


Q. Juty 1, 1967, Canada will celebrate its 
one-hundredth birthday. In many parts of the 
country the form of the celebration has yet to be 
decided. This is not surprising since a great many 
Canadians are not sure what we are supposed to 
be celebrating. Is it the foundation of a great 
bicultural nation united in a common purpose? 
A glance at the headlines in any newspaper from 
Halifax to Vancouver will show the absurdity of 
the idea. We cannot even decide on a national 
flag. Is it the maintenance in Quebec of the French 
language and culture against the encroachments of 
the Anglo-Saxon majority? If so, the Anglo- 
Saxon majority can hardly be expected to take 
part with enthusiasm. Is it the maintenance of 
the sovereignty of the Crown and the British con- 
nection against French-Canadian _particularism? 
The province of Quebec can hardly be expected to 
rejoice. And for the four million Canadians of 
neither French nor British origin, either achieve- 
ment is irrelevant. Is it then simply the fact that 
we have maintained our political independence 
against the usually friendly but always staggering 
pressures from the United States? Possibly. But 
so negative an achievement will not, three years 
hence, bring about an emotional response in any 
way comparable with the response on an ordinary 
American Fourth of July. If our centenary cele- 
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bration is to mean anything, it must be about 
what we are, rather than about what we are not. 
And this problem of our identity we have yet to 
solve. i 

After a century of effort we are more seriously 
divided than we have ever been since Queen Vic- 
toria created the country by signing the British 
North America Act in 1867. A sizable minority 
in Quebec is committed to bringing about quasi 
or total independence for French Canada. On the 
other hand, the Anglo-Saxon majority is still re- 
luctant to accept the idea that Canada must be- 
come in fact what she is in theory, bilingual and 
bicultural. Nor is the drive toward provincial 
autonomy confined to Quebec. At the other end 
of the country the Social Credit premier of British 
Columbia, W.A.C. Bennett, seems to view his 
province almost as an independent principality. 
The three prairie provinces, with their agricul- 
tural and oil-producing economy, constitute a 
distinctive territory of their own. The Maritime 
Provinces, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island, poor in resources and a geograph- 
ical extension of New England rather than of the 
rest of Canada, were reluctant to come into Con- 
federation in the first place and are dubious to this 
day of the wisdom of their decision. In the absence 
of a unifying idea the provinces tend to assert the 


identity which emerges from their own geography 
and circumstances. We have so far failed at 
Ottawa to agree about the nature of our country 
and its people. If our citizens cannot define them- 
selves in terms of Canada, they will define them- 
selves in terms of British Columbia, or Nova Scotia, 
or Alberta, or Quebec. French-Canadian par- 
ticularism is only the most dramatic expression of a 
particularism that afflicts the whole of our country. 
The question for Canada today is this: Are we 
simply a variant of the American republic, shaped 
by the same forces, governed by the same beliefs, 
based upon a political philosophy which is all but 
the same? If we are, we should use up no more 
energy on squabbles between French and English. 
We should not spend money in a vain attempt to 
foster Canadian literature, Canadian art, a Ca- 
nadian theater. We should not try to maintain 
armed forces of our own or endeavor to construct 
an independent foreign policy. We should stop 
worrying about American ownership of our re- 
sources and our industries. We should stop wasting 
our time in arguments about a Canadian flag. 
Instead, we should admit that our honorable cen- 
tury-old experiment has been a failure, and we 
should direct our best efforts toward coming to a 
political and economic accommodation with Wash- 
ington. If as a people we have nothing distinctive 
of value to contribute to the world, we should be 
prepared to throw in our lot, if we are permitted, 
with those who have. We live in too desperate a 
century to indulge in the frivolity of false inde- 
pendence. We may be a confused people. We 
are not an emerging, underdeveloped nation. 
However, I do not believe that Canada is a 
variant of the United States. Had such been the 
case, economic and geographic forces would long 
ago have brought about the absorption of the 
Dominion into the Union. There were many on 
both sides of the border who would have tolerated 
or welcomed such a development. The French- 
Canadian habitants were neutral when the armies 
of the Continental Congress invaded Canada in 
1776. The Anglo-Scots merchants of Montreal 
in 1849 signed a manifesto urging annexation with 
the United States. Later in the century Goldwin 
Smith, who had resigned the Regius Professorship 
of History at Oxford to settle in Toronto, spent his 
distinguished career urging the futility and fool- 
ishness of Canadian insistence on independence. 
American leaders expressed themselves even more 
forcefully. It seemed to them only common sense 
that Canada should be ceded to settle the Alabama 
claims. Theodore Roosevelt believed that Ameri- 
can demands in the Oregon boundary dispute had 
been too modest. The whole of British Columbia 
and the prairie provinces should have been taken. 
“We were the people who could have used it 
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best and we should have taken it all.” During 
the Venezuelan crisis in 1895 Richard Olney in- 
formed Whitehall that three thousand miles of 
ocean “‘‘make any permanent union between an 
European and an American state unnatural and 
inexpedient.”” Whitehall itself, until the imperialist 
wave struck in the 1880s, showed little interest in 
the North American dependency and hoped that 
Canada would either go out on its own or join the 
United States. 

This, contrary to all the laws of determinism, did 
not happen. It did not happen precisely because 
the Canadian people were different from the 
Americans and they knew it. Official oratory 


about the undefended frontier is misleading. The 


frontier has been undefended in large part because 
it is undefendable, not because of any profound 
similarity between the two peoples, who are, in 
fact, different in their historical experience, their 
political philosophy, and their view of the world 
outside North America. They are complementary 
to each other, but they are not identical. Both 
may legitimately claim to be the legatees of British 
notions of free government, but the legacy is not 
a unified one. The American people entered into 
their legacy by a revolutionary act in 1776. By 
that act they defined their identity and released 
the energies that would during the next century 
and a half create a great nation and a great liter- 
ature, a new vision of the nature and destiny of 
man. 


W. Canapīians have so far failed to enter fully 
into our legacy, and this is our one great, over- 
reaching problem as our centennial approaches. 
On its solution everything else depends. We have 
failed to vest sovereignty where it properly belongs 
—in the Canadian people. Instead, we have al- 
lowed it to remain in the British monarchy, and 
in doing so we have divided our country and in- 
hibited our emotional and creative development 
as a people. A nation, like an individual, can 
achieve integrity and identity only out of its own 
experience and not derivatively from a parent. 
This, and not French-Canadian particularism, is 
at the root of our present difficulties. Our in- 
ternal dissensions are intrinsically less serious than 
those that plagued the thirteen colonies when their 
leaders were laboring to create the American 
Union, but because of our failure to recognize a 
national identity distinct from that of Great Britain, 
they have been allowed to assume proportions that 
have come close to paralyzing our parliamentary 
machinery. Our identity cannot emerge clear and 
dominant until sovereignty, both real and symbolic, 
is brought to rest in ourselves. 

As it is now, the Crown as a symbol of sovereignty 
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encourages British Canadians to ignore their own 
failure to build a united nation by allowing them 
an illusory participation in a history and a greatness 
not properly theirs. They feel free therefore to in- 
dulge in that xenophobia toward the French which 
is one of the most unpleasant and uncivilized traits 
of the English middle class. Because of this the 
French can avoid responsibility for their own intel- 
lectual stultification and their unreasonable con- 
tentiousness by pointing out, correctly enough, that 
the British have an overriding loyalty outside 
Canada and that they, the French, are the only 
true Canadians. And the 20 percent of our popula- 
tion which are of neither British nor French ancestry 
are left in a patriotic vacuum, ready only too often, 
particularly if they are greatly gifted, to leave the 
country in search of an environment charged with 
affirmative rather than negative concerns. When 
we take the long-overdue step and transfer sover- 
eignty to where it properly belongs, it will become 
clear that Canadians — British, French, and Euro- 
pean alike — have been and are engaged in a com- 
mon enterprise which is of far greater concern than 
the separate concerns of each group; and just as 
the United States has given classic expression in 
literature, philosophy, and political theory to its 
interpretation of the New World, so will we begin 
to give classic expression to ours. 

Our development as a people has for many years 
been overshadowed in our own eyes and in the eyes 
of the world by the remarkable growth and achieve- 
ments of the American Union. It was clear when 
Tocqueville wrote that something entirely new was 
taking place in the United States, something with- 
out precedent in the history of the Western world. 
The small group of colonies established in the seven- 
teenth century along the Atlantic seaboard had, 
decade by decade, advanced westward, across the 
Alleghenies, across the prairies and the Rocky 
Mountains, to the Pacific. Each step into the wil- 
derness served only to confirm the sense of mission 
that lay at the beginning of the American experi- 
ence. In the course of its extraordinary expansion 
the country had survived three great crises. In the 
War for Independence the thirteen colonies had 
challenged the might of the British Empire. Be- 
tween 1861 and 1865 the republic had been torn 
apart by civil war. Finally, in the decades after the 
Civil War the United States had had to absorb 
millions of immigrants whose languages, religions, 
and cultures were, for the most part, alien to the 
descendants of the British Protestants who had 
founded the thirteen colonies and created the re- 
public. These three crises had each been success- 
fully surmounted, and it would have been strange 
had Americans not considered themselves singu- 
larly blessed and possessed of a new and sufficient 
truth not vouchsafed to Europe. 
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This American world had been shaped and di- 
rected by ideas and forces peculiarly its own: a 
deep sense of mission, a distinctive notion of in- 
dividualism, a distinctive attitude toward authority, 
and a belief in the perfectibility of man. Implicit 
in the sense of mission was the rejection of Europe. 
The Church in England had been corrupted. To 
escape this corruption the pure remnant came to 
America. However secularized in its formulation 
during succeeding generations, this sense of a cor- 
rupt Europe and a pure New World dominated the 
American outlook for three centuries. To a very 
considerable extent it still does. The millions of 
Europeans who came to the United States between 
the founding of the republic and the outbreak of 
World War I only reinforced it. The Irishman, 
the Pole, the Jew, the refugee from the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, the Italian, all of them, how- 
ever much they differed in other ways, held one 
conviction in common: Europe and what it stood 
for were corrupt and unjust. America was more 
than a new opportunity. It was the expression of a 
new belief about the nature and destiny of man. 

The Canadian experience has been of a very 
different order. The break with and the rejection 
of Europe, decisive in the making of the American 
people, did not take place in Canada. In the form- 
ative period of Canadian history the immigrant’s 
arrival in North America represented not a rejec- 
tion of Europe and its values but an affirmation of 
them. This is the deepest and most meaningful 
difference between Canada and the United States. 


J ee French, from the arrival of Champlain in 
the first decade of the seventeenth century to 
the capture of Quebec in 1759, sought to repro- 
duce in the New World the feudalism and royal 
absolutism of the France of Louis XIV. They 
were not Huguenot refugees. They were devout 
Roman Catholics for whom their religion meant, 
and, for the great majority, still means, more than 
anything in the world. Feudalism and royal abso- 
lutism underwent many changes in the course of 
transplantation, and what emerged in New France 
was a kind of authoritarian democracy. But it 
was an organic democracy in which the community 
mattered more than the individual. The individual- 
ism of the thirteen colonies, based, as Burke said, on 
“the dissidence of dissent, the protestantism of the 
protestant religion,” was not there. 

Neither was it in the British settlers who followed 
after the defeat of France. The first substantial 
body of English-speaking settlers were the more 
than fifty thousand Tories of the thirteen colonies 
who refused to accept the outcome of the War for 
Independence. ‘They left their homes and their 


possessions in New England, New York, and Vir- 
ginia to settle in what was to become the province 
of New Brunswick, in the eastern townships of 
Quebec, and along the northern shores of Lake 
Ontario. Their strength in molding Canadian 
attitudes cannot be overestimated. It remains 
alive and influential today. 

However much they differed in race and religion 
from the French, the newcomers held certain con- 
victions in common with them. They believed in 
monarchical government, not in monarchical ab- 
solutism; they believed in a hierarchical, episcopal 
Christianity, in their case the Church of England 
as established by law; and in the equation between 
freedom and duly constituted authority, their em- 
phasis tended to be on the side of duly constituted 
authority. If these similarities between French and 
English had not effectively existed beneath the end- 
less surface ethnic and religious bickering, confed- 
eration would not only have been impossible but 
inconceivable. ‘The Canadian nation could not 
have taken shape. 

Subsequent immigration to Canada in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries did not shake 
or notably modify these settled patterns. The 
Scots, who, with the French, have been by far the 
most influential group in the making of Canada — 
as the list of names in any federal cabinet from 
1867 to the present day will show — had by the 
time of their arrival reconciled themselves with 
London, and became more ardent imperialists than 
the English themselves. Nor did the immigration 
from Ireland and continental Europe alter the 
foundations that had already been laid by the first 
French and English settlers. Coming to Canada 
rather than to the United States involved a de- 
liberate choice either in the home country or after 
arrival. Once arrived, there was nothing to prevent 
the immigrant from going south of the forty-ninth 
parallel; and in fact, according to a recent study, 
about eight million Canadians have chosen to 
exercise this option in the past hundred years. 
Those who remained did so because the Canadian 
New World was congenial to them. 

Theodore Roosevelt and his contemporaries did 
not realize — how could they? — that a different 
people had grown up beside them, a people highly 
dubious of the advantages that might accrue to 
them from annexation. The French were dis- 
trustful of what seemed to them a philosophy of 
secularism and materialism flourishing to the 
south. Eternally committed to the idea of the 
family, to ancient roots, an ancient faith, and an 
ancient tongue, they wished to remain themselves. 
The British cherished the continuity with England, 
its institutions and traditions. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of them had been born and raised in Great 
Britain. They had left it physically, but spiritually 
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and emotionally it remained home to them for the 
rest of their lives. They had not shaken the dust of 
Europe from their feet or undertaken an errand 
into the wilderness. Their mission was a different 
one. It was to vindicate and not to deny their 
origins that they had crossed the Atlantic, just as 
the earlier British settlers had turned away from 
the triumphs of 1776 and 1784 to start life again in 
North America, but life under the Crown. 


Bor founding groups, therefore, had in common 
an acceptance of Europe rather than a revolution 
from it. For the strength and conviction necessary 
to open up the continent Canadians looked to the 
traditions and authority of the past, Americans to 
their vision of the future. There are, in fact, two 
separate and distinct experiences of the New World 
in North America, the American and the Canadian. 
The one is based upon the rejection of Europe, the 
other on continuity from it. Both are devoted to 
the idea of democracy, but their theories of de- 
mocracy differ. 

This contrast in perspectives is the key to under- 
standing the difference between the two countries. 
It is why the Canadian observer, despite so many 
commonly shared problems and objectives, despite 
an all but identical economy and the same mass 
media of communications, finds himself not an 
American. He does not react the same way. He 
does not have in his bones the historical experience 
and the resulting political and social philosophy 
which the American mistakenly assumes to exist in 
every English-speaking North American. 

For, to the Canadian, the American is an ab- 
solutist in his political philosophy. His history 
from the beginning has made him so. The first 
Puritan settlers had crossed the ocean to found 
their city set upon a hill, an example to other na- 
tions, a chosen people, the grain that God had sifted 
from a whole nation to plant in the empty continent. 
This sense of special selection, of possession of a 
new and higher truth, became secularized, but it 
did not diminish. Instead, it grew stronger. John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson agreed that the prin- 
ciples upon which the republic rested had a uni- 
versal significance. Charles Eliot Norton, at the 
close of the Civil War, confronting the first great 
waves of the European immigration that would 
engulf the patrician serenity of his cherished New 
England, could still write: 


I believe we have really made an advance in civiliza- 
tion, that the principles on which our political and 
social order rest are in harmony with the laws of the 
universe, that we have set up an ideal which may never 
be perfectly attained but which is of such a nature that 
the mere effort to attain it makes progress in virtue and 
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in genuine happiness certain. . . . We are getting rid 
of old world things and becoming accustomed to the 
new. We are forming new creeds, new judgments, new 
manners; we are becoming a new race of men. 


This continuing faith, applied to the problems 
and opportunities of the country, goes far to ex- 
plain the greatness of the American achievement 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
belief that “we are becoming a new race of men” 
helped to produce such a race in the American 
melting pot. The belief that “We are forming . . . 
new judgments” was the dynamic that began the 
great growth of higher education and critical 
scholarship toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The belief that the American world was in 
harmony with the laws of the universe led Emerson 
and the transcendentalists to speculate about the 
nature of those laws. Without the belief neither 
affirmation nor questioning would have been ex- 
pressed in the prose and poetry which form a major 
part of the corpus of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century literature. And without the belief it is un- 
likely that the American people could have with- 
stood the shocks to which the nation was exposed 
as it moved reluctantly from isolation to world 
leadership. 

It is only today that the limitations of such a 
faith begin to be apparent. It has been a splendid 
instrument for molding and building the American 
nation. It is less well suited to dealing with the 
problems of the twentieth century. We live in a 
world in which there are only relative answers to 
political, social, and economic problems. The in- 
nate distrust of government and centralized con- 
trol, the rugged individualism and complete self- 
reliance illustrated so thoroughly in American 
folklore and still the popular theoretical founda- 
tion of the American economic system, cannot be 
exported to underdeveloped countries, where the 
role of government must be positive rather than 
negative and where a certain measure of socialism is 
essential. 


ee is the product of the pragmatic nine- 
teenth century rather than of the ideological eight- 
eenth. We are not children of the age of revolution. 
In our formative period our metaphysics was pro- 
vided by the dominant Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
and Presbyterian theologies. We had no occasion 
to construct a metaphysics of politics. We too have 
become secularized, but the habit of mind per- 
sists. Our history has not conditioned us to vest 
any one political doctrine with universality. On 
the contrary, absolutes were not to be found in 
temporal things. Political and social forms could 
be no more than relative, all touched with imper- 


fection, even though in varying degrees. Nor were 
we obliged by an act of revolution to set up a 
polarity between the individual and the state. We 
are indebted to our continuity with Europe and in 
particular with Great Britain for our natural as- 
sumption that authority complements and is neces- 
sary to freedom. We would, I think, agree with 
Burke that the limitations upon our liberties are 
to be counted among our rights. We accept di- 
versity despite our present quarrels, for on the 
principle of diversity our country rests and must 
continue to rest. As their history has made Amer- 
icans primarily individualists and absolutists, so a 
different history has made Canadians primarily 
organicists and relativists in national and inter- 
national politics. 

This is most strikingly seen in the contrast be- 
tween the Canadian and the American views of 
the outside world and their views of the nature and 
purpose of diplomacy. It was not in the Canadian 
temper to view the U.S.S.R. in 1941 or the years 
that followed as a people’s or any other kind o. democ- 
racy. Russia was a valuable ally governed by a 
Marxist tyranny. On the other hand, it is not in 
the Canadian temper to view the People’s Republic 
of China as an embodiment of pure evil with which 
no relations are possible. At a time when Mc- 
Carthyism was still a force, Mr. St. Laurent, the 
Roman Catholic French-Canadian Prime Minister, 
was working with Nehru to obtain recognition for 
the Peiping government. Quite apart from the ad- 
vantages accruing to Canada from trade with 
Cuba, it is not in the Canadian temper to view the 
Castro government other than pragmatically. This 
reluctance, amounting to a psychological incapa- 
city, to define politics in ideological terms is the area 
in which Canadians differ most markedly with 
Americans and where they show most markedly 
their continuity with Europe. In their view of Rus- 
sia they were at one with Winston Churchill. In 
their attitude toward Peiping they anticipated 
General de Gaulle. 

The first and second world wars brought many 
problems to Canada, but dealing with the forces 
of isolationism was not one of them. French 
Canada overwhelmingly endorsed the declaration 
of war in 1914, and French regiments had their 
full complement of volunteers. It was only in 
1917 when conscription became an issue that 
trouble broke out. In 1939, in spite of the bitter 
memories of 1917, the impact of the Depression, 
and the sympathy of the Quebec right with 
Mussolini, Ernest Lapointe rallied the province 
behind him. Again it was the issue of conscription 
in 1943 that aroused resentment. And this time 
the resentment spread across the whole of Canada. 
Our failure in the interwar period to establish a na- 
tional identity had induced elsewhere as well as in 
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French Canada an ambiguity about our national 
purpose. Nevertheless, the idea of our participation 
in the war was accepted in 1939 as it had been in 
1914. It has not been part of the public policy to 
avoid entangling alliances. As part of the British 
Empire and as a chief architect of the Common- 
wealth that succeeded it, Canada from the be- 
ginning has thought of itself as part of a broader 
system that embraced other nations of different 
colors, creeds, and cultures. Cosmopolitanism and 
internationalism rather than isolationism have di- 
rected Canada’s foreign policy. 

An administration in Ottawa has substantially 
more freedom of action in foreign affairs than has 
an administration in Washington. This freedom 
of action extends to domestic affairs as well, for the 
Canadian view of the state differs from the Ameri- 
can view. The controversy over TVA which per- 
sists even today puzzles Canadians. It could not 
have happened in Canada. The definition of the 
state as a positive force rather than as a simple ad- 
judicator of disputes is at the foundation of Ca- 
nadian political thought in the two main parties, 
the Liberals and the Conservatives, and in the 
fringe parties, Social Credit, representing the rad- 
icalism of the right, and the New Democratic 
Party, representing the radicalism of the left. 
The most extreme ‘“‘conservative’ on the Ca- 
nadian political scene, W. A. C. Bennett of British 
Columbia, has recently taken into public own- 
ership the production and distribution of elec- 
tric power in the province. Our view of the state 
has been modified by the conditions of life in North 
America and by the passage of time, but it is the 
first fact of politics in Canada. The social, political, 
and economic mechanism is not and never has been 
assumed to be fully self-operating. From the ef- 
forts of Jean Talon in seventeenth-century Quebec 
to establish a diversified economy for New France, 
to the efforts of John A. MacDonald in nineteenth- 
century Ottawa to establish a transcontinental 
railway for the Dominion, the role of the state has 
always been initiating. 

Canada has not returned to an older view of man, 
politics, and society. She has never left it. As the 
American republic has woven one of the main 
strands of European thought with the experience 
of the New World pioneer to produce a distinctive 
pattern of dogma and institutions, so Canada has 
woven another to produce a different pattern. In 
the relative quiet provided by Canada’s slower 
development the task has been to find definitions 
of the state and of freedom suited to the democra- 
tic and collectivist societies of our age. It is an 
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urgent task, and it must be completed. No other 
country is equally qualified to discharge it. 

The nineteenth and the first part of the twentieth 
century belonged to the United States of America 
and to the beliefs and the philosophy upon which 
the Union rested. Canada was preoccupied with 
her own problems and not yet ready to articulate 
what she stood for. She had first to keep her inde- 
pendence, and in order to do so in the face of 
American expansionism, it was essential that she 
be part of a larger, more powerful unity. The 
Conservative Party, with its emphasis on the im- 
perial connection and the sovereignty of the Crown, 
was the custodian of Canadian independence. On 
the other hand, to preserve her identity it was es- 
sential that she should not be submerged in the 
kind of imperial federation which Joseph Chamber- 
lain and the romantic imperialists were determined 
to create. The Liberal Party, with its emphasis on 
the country’s North Americanism, was the custodian 
of Canadian identity. 

This long crisis which lasted from the British 
North America Act of 1867, which founded the 
nation, to the Statute of Westminster of 1931, 
which recognized its complete autonomy, is now 
over, although apparently we Canadians do not 
fully realize this fact and its implications. The 
Great Depression, World War II and its aftermath 
have preoccupied us. There is little likelihood of 
absorption into the American Union. Even on the 
unlikely chance that both countries should desire 
such an outcome, it would be supremely unwise to 
mix such different elements into a gigantic super- 
state that would be next to impossible to govern. 
Similarly, there is no point in being concerned about 
the symbols of our traditionalism. We are tradi- 
tionalists with an unbroken continuity with Europe, 
and that is what we will continue to be. But we 
must cease to live in a state of psychological and 
emotional dependence on a structure of symbols 
that no longer express our common experience. 
Our overriding duty is to enter fully into our in- 
heritance, to state what and who we are, to assume 
freely the risks that are inevitable, if we are to 
realize whatever potentiality for greatness we have 
in us. 

There is only one way to celebrate properly the 
centenary of Confederation. It is to call a consti- 
tutional conference, transfer sovereignty to the 
Canadian people — where it belongs— and on 
the basis of a new understanding between our 
differing groups, assume the responsibilities of a 
fully adult nation. Only in this way will the prob- 
lem of Canadian identity be resolved. 
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R AN age impatient of the nation-state, bewitched 
by the idea that multinational agglomerations are 
the way to salvation, a country of Canada’s size 
must justify its existence. Why should it not aban- 
don nationalism and sovereignty, the begetters of 
war, give up the struggle of three and a half cen- 
turies, and bask in the advantages of continental 
union? The reason for existence could be the sim- 
ple attachment of Canada’s citizens to its tradi- 
tions, institutions, and the rough beauty of its 
landscape. There are, too, the enormous advan- 
tages of not being a great power in a nuclear age. 
These are not enough, however, for a moralistic 
people whose heritage is rich and whose relatives — 
the Commonwealth, France, the United States 
— all believed they had missions. Canadians yearn 
for an identity and a purpose, modest but unique, 
in the community of states. 

One purpose Canada can serve a world threat- 
ened by tribal anarchy is to prove that state and 
nation are not necessarily conterminous, that peo- 
ple of different cultures and languages can co- 
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exist within a single sovereignty. It is not the same 
lesson as that of the United States, that divers peo- 
ples can be melted into a successful nation with 
one official language. Noble as that example has 
been, it is less applicable than the Canadian expe- 
rience to new countries which must embrace dis- 
tinct tribes and clans as founding members within 
the framework of one effective state. It is a mission 
of which Canadians themselves are inadequately 
aware, although they are groping toward aware- 
ness in the present debate over how they them- 
selves can, after two centuries, continue to make a 
go of it. In the meantime it is a question whether 
the figure they cut in the world encourages or dis- 
courages other multicultural states. 

Another mission, of which there is greater 
awareness, is that of being a constructive middle 
power with its own function in the world commu- 
nity. It is a role to which Canadians have been 
aspiring since they emerged during the last war as 
the strongest of the lesser powers in the alliance. 
They had rid themselves of their colonial timidity, 
and their classic international function as a bridge 
between Britain and the United States, always 
more apparent to rhetoricians than historians, had 
been exposed as gratuitous by the wartime part- 
nership between London and Washington. In 
casting off their inhibitions, they have become 
bored with being regarded as a eunuch state. They 
were realistic enough at San Francisco in 1945 to 
accept the priority of the great powers in security, 
but they insisted that the relationship between 
capacity and status be extended as a principle to 
differentiate between middle and small powers as 
well. For the status of middle power they were 
prepared to pay with their particular capabilities. 
They threw themselves into the manifold activities 
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of the United Nations, inspired by idealism and by 
a shrewd realization that this was the arena in 
which a middle power could show its mettle and 
come out from the shadow of the great powers in 
whose reflection it did not wish to bask exclu- 
sively. 

The role Canada found was sought after; it was 
also thrust upon the country. Canadians needed it 
for their own fulfillment; fortunately, it made sense. 
It turned out in the nuclear age, paradoxically, 
that although the authority of superpowers was 
enhanced, there was also a greater-than-ever re- 
quirement for countries whose influence rested less 
on military strength than on intelligence, diploma- 
tic skill, access to powerful friends, flexibility, di- 
versity of association, and international sex appeal. 
Paradoxically also, it was the lack of interests be- 
yond their region which involved Canadians, once 
they had served on the UN Security Council and 
had established themselves in high diplomacy, as 
dispensers of good offices between Jews and Arabs, 
Dutch and Indonesians, Laotians and Laotians. 
Remoteness from the scene of trouble, which had 
been an argument for isolation in the days of 
Mackenzie King and the League of Nations, led 
Canada, in the world of the United Nations, into 
duties onerous but not unwelcome. 

In times when virtue had come to be associated 
with weakness, a country with more square miles 
per citizen than almost any other in the world was 
given credit for having no imperialistic aims and 
considered worthy, therefore, to be trusted by those 
new countries whose dissensions among themselves 
and with the great powers caused most breaches of 
the peace. Canadian political leaders and diplo- 
mats have had a touch in dealing with anticolonial- 
ists; the good opinion is not unmerited. The experi- 
ence of growing up happily within a benevolent em- 
pire and commonwealth, long exposure at close 
hand to both the insensitivities and the benignities 
of great powers, and an incapacity to do much 
harm have helped Canadians to get along with 
Arabs, Asians, and Africans — whose regard can 
make or break a middle power. 

Of course, the middle power cannot afford to for- 
feit its influence on the decisive powers. The major 
Western powers recognize in principle the value of 
middle-power diplomacy, although they are often 
exasperated by the waywardness of its practitioners. 
They resent an implication that they are less pure 
in heart than those powerless enough to act as in- 
termediaries — and rightly so. Canadians, despite 
occasional flights of sanctimonious fancy, see their 
function as complementary to that of their great 
allies and compatible with loyalty to the Western 
alliance. ‘They are quick to bridle at arrogance in 
NATO or the UN but less dedicated in principle 
than they once were to challenging the pretensions 
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of great powers. The great powers, they know, are 
often excluded from the role of honest broker by 
their power and their global involvement, as well 
as by the tacitly recognized requirement to prevent 
their direct military involvement in places like the 
Congo, Gaza, or Cambodia lest controversies esca- 
late. Furthermore, it is the pressure of the great 
powers in the background which provides the final 
suasion. 

Many so-called middle-power operations, the UN 
peacekeeping forces for example, could have neither 
beginning nor end if larger powers did not provide 
transport and facilities in the first place and then 
keep threatening to do more if things should get out 
of hand. These are cooperative enterprises in 
which each country has its function, some because 
they are powerful, some because they are not, some 
because they have special influence over the dispu- 
tants, and others because, whatever their commit- 
ments elsewhere, they can be neutral in the affair 
under consideration. ‘This concept of functionalism 
of nations, developed by Canadian diplomats when 
the new world order was being shaped at the end 
of World War II, is at the core of Canada’s view 
both of its own place in the world and of the 
variegated pattern which should obtain in relations 
among states. It clashes with the views of those 
who see the pattern in simpler terms of great powers 
and small powers, committed and uncommitted, 
East and West, black and white. It is an approach 
not always congenial to Washington, London, or 
Paris, hardly ever to Moscow. 


A REPUTATION for intermediary diplomacy was 
acquired by Canada, and in particular by Lester 
Pearson, a diplomat now turned Prime Minister, 
at San Francisco over the Palestine issue in 1947 
and, later, on other subjects which even involved 
negotiations affecting the United States and China. 
‘This experience led to specific obligations in inter- 
national peacekeeping. Since 1954 Canada has had 
a serious and irksome responsibility as a member 
of the tripartite Control Commission set up by the 
great powers at Geneva to supervise the truces in 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. Canada was se- 
lected as the most acceptable Western middle power 
to balance the Poles, with the Indians as chairmen. 
It was an early recognition of the paradox that 
Canada, though closest of the allies to the United 
States in geography and culture, has a record of 
more independent thought and action than more 
distant allies. So unquestioned is the mutual com- 
mitment of the North American partners that Cana- 
dians often feel more assured in their diplomacy 
than, say, Australia or Germany. 

The fact that the United States would not sign 
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the Geneva agreements of 1954 on Indochina — 
Mr. Dulles’ policy of innocence by nonassociation 
—has cast Canada for a decade in a position in 
which its solemn obligation to be a judicious inter- 
national agent has been difficult to coordinate with 
its national interest in the maintenance of United 
States strength and influence. The present crisis in 
Vietnam illuminates the dilemma of a conscientious 
middle power. Not to embrace enthusiastically the 
American cause is to risk the displeasure of an 
aroused neighbor. On the other hand, to abandon 
discretion would be of less positive value to the 
United States than to continue the frustrating task 
of maintaining agreements which, however much 
they have been violated, the United States itself 
wants to reaffirm rather than abandon. This is not 
only thankless diplomacy, it is also professional, so- 
phisticated diplomacy, and not easy to explain to a 
warm-blooded electorate which feels more com- 
fortable taking sides. It is less exhausting to be a 
middle than a great power, but it is ticklish. 

The climax of this middle-power diplomacy came 
in 1956 when Lester Pearson was in the best tactical 
position to propose a solution for the Suez crisis. 
Typically, it was put forward without condemning 
any parties to the dispute. Aside from Canada’s 
reluctance to accuse its two mother countries of ag- 
gression, it had learned that a requirement for the 
intermediary role is a minimum of rhetoric and a 
maximum of energetic diplomacy, most of it quiet 
— a habit which has sometimes led allies to suspect 
laxity in the faith. Canadian forces played a lead- 
ing part in the first United Nations Emergency 
Force, which was led by a Canadian general, and 
since that time Canadians have been included in 
every United Nations operation of the kind — in 
Lebanon, the Congo, West Irian, Yemen, and 
Cyprus. This military obligation, considered mar- 
ginal ten years ago when Canadians were called to 
Indochina, is looked upon now as major in signifi- 
cance although not in the numbers involved. It 
confirmed certain directions in Canadian diplo- 
macy and has assisted Canadian military planners 
toward the new concept of the country’s strategic 
role adumbrated in a historic white paper in the 
spring of 1964. The white paper, while reaffirming 
the priority of NATO and continental defense, 
foresees wider functions for which there must be 
greater mobility. 

To accord with Canada’s worldwide diplomacy, 
its military forces must be equipped to move swiftly 
into situations where they are required by NATO, 
for United Nations purposes, or, if the occasion re- 
quires, in association with the United States or 
members of the Commonwealth. Despite this in- 
creasing interest in international peacekeeping, 
Canadians are not happy with the improvisations 
required when the UN moves into a crisis. The 
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uncertainties and inadequacies of the mandate 
given the force in Cyprus have induced a more 
critical attitude in Parliament to obligations cheer- 
fully accepted in the past. ‘There is no disposition 
to withdraw. However, Canada is engaged in ini- 
tiatives to work out, in collaboration with other 
countries which provide standby forces for the UN, 
more effective procedures and authority for UN 
operations. It is characteristic of Canadian diplo- 
macy that the government is seeking to do this by 
consolidating and building on what has been 
achieved within the terms of the Charter and prac- 
tices sanctioned by the UN rather than by chal- 
lenging the Russians in a hopeless effort to set up 
the philosopher’s dream of an international force. 


Ces has never accepted the theory, advanced 
by some of its own citizens among others, that an 
effective middle power must be nonaligned. Can- 
ada was a founding member of NATO and has ful- 
filled its modest obligations to that organization. 
NATO provides for the more effective defense of 
Canada, and by maintaining troops in Europe, 
Canada is entitled to some voice in the affairs of a 
continent that has twice drawn it into bloody sac- 
rifice. It is also enabled to play its part in a multi- 
lateral organization where there is, or seems to be, 
more room for maneuver than in a simple bilateral 
relationship with a giant. 

Canada accepts, with some uneasiness, the stra- 
tegic implications — more favorable than unfavor- 
able — of sharing a continent with the most power- 
ful nation on earth. It collaborates in continental 
defense because it wants to play its part in a mutual 
enterprise. It is aware also of the risks of being a 
weak flank of the United States. Its share in conti- 
nental defense as well as in decision-making is far 
from equal to that of the United States. It engages 
in arrangements which are supposed to provide for 
joint decisions, both bilateral and through NATO, 
recognizing that since the United States controls 
the military machine, Canadian influence is bound 
to be limited, but that, the process of decision-mak- 
ing being indefinable and unpredictable, it is better 
to be an insider than an outsider. However little 
Canada expects to sway United States intentions in 
moments of crises, it can hope for some participa- 
tion in formulating the directions of allied policy. It 
cannot abandon its right to be consulted. 

At the time of the Cuban missiles crisis, there was 
a tempest over the failure of the United States to 
consult Ottawa, but majority opinion was appeased 
by Ottawa’s approval of the action taken by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, in spite of Canadian reservations 
about the wisdom of United States policy toward 
Cuba. The present anxieties of Europeans over the 
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Thrilling theatre sound in Allen’s small 


The big tone of an Allen and the emotion of 
the theatre have been wondrously blended 
in this new organ that promises good times 
in music and years of value in an instrument. 

It is an ultra-compact theatre model with 
horseshoe styling, no bigger than a spinet. 
Its design is so universally pleasing that it 
is welcomed in any home. But the Allen’s 
real exclusive is its distinctive tone, with its 
versatility and impressive ensemble sound. 
It is no wonder that Lincoln Center chose 
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many excellent church-type Allen organs. 

The Allen Theatre Compact has wide tonal 
range and thrilling realism in its sound 
effects, with Chiff*, carillon and percussions 
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Chinese Block and other effects are optional. 
Try it at an Allen dealer. Or send the coupon 
for our descriptive booklet. 
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© VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, ING 


If the world looked like this, 

and you wanted to buy a car that sticks out a little, 

you probably wouldn't buy a Volkswagen Station Wagon. 
But in case you haven't noticed, the world doesn't look like this. 
So if you've wanted to buy a car that sticks out a little, 

yOu know just what to do. 


decisive role of the United States in the alliance af- 
fect Canadians only indirectly. Situated as they are, 
they have little need to worry lest the United States 
disengage itself from their defense, and they have a 
trust in the ultimate soundness of American policy 
that is not shared in Europe. Their attitude, never- 
theless, is conditioned by the quality of the man who 
may press the trigger. Confidence in the ultimate 
decisions of the United States, strong in the time of 
President Kennedy, was shaken by the reminder, 
after the revolution in the Cow Palace, that the 
United States could be governed by a man with 
views at variance with those of most Canadians. 

The policy of trusting American leadership, how- 
ever, is one for which there is no easy alternative, 
because Canadians cannot disengage themselves 
from the consequences of United States decisions. 
They can preserve their right to disassociate them- 
selves from peacetime policies of which they disap- 
prove so that they may be free in their diplomacy to 
counteract what they consider American wrong- 
headedness. Being inevitably involved with the 
United States in wartime does not mean being 
inevitably committed to U.S. policies in peacetime. 
It may, of course, be doubtful whether Canadian 
opinion under the barrage of American mass media 
could long retain views diametrically opposed to 
those of a Washington administration. It seems un- 
likely, and yet public support of the policies of both 
Liberal and Conservative governments in maintain- 
ing diplomatic relations with Cuba and trading 
with Communist China are evidence of stubborn 
resistance even on issues over which Americans feel 
strongly. Canadians are, nevertheless, more sus- 
ceptible to the tactful forbearance which has char- 
acterized official Washington’s attitude to Canadian 
heresies in recent years than to the rough treat- 
ment that might be expected from a more national- 
ist regime. 


2 ee Canada’s acceptance of the priority of 
the United States in its international life, tradi- 
tionally and instinctively it seeks other associations 
as well. In diversity is strength. Both the United 
Nations and NATO permit Canada to play its part 
as a unique entity rather than as junior partner 
on a crowded world stage. It has been an architect 
of the contemporary Commonwealth, multiracial 
and interregional, and has found in its association 
not only with Britain but also with India, Nigeria, 
and other powerful voices of the developing world 
contacts which have assisted and shaped Canadian 
diplomacy. Canada’s endeavors to hold the Com- 
monwealth together have not always endeared it 
to the British Conservative government, faced as it 
has been with hard-core colonial problems in 
Africa and an organization it no longer controls. 
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THE DIPLOMACY OF A MIDDLE POWER 


By aligning themselves with the Asian and African 
members over the Suez issue in 1956, over the poli- 
cies of South Africa at the Prime Ministers’ meet- 
ing of 1961, and again, over Southern Rhodesia at 
the meeting of July, 1964, Canadian prime minis- 
ters, both Conservative and Liberal, prevented a 
division on racial lines which would have torn the 
Commonwealth asunder. For Canada this interest 
in the Commonwealth, to which about 90 percent 
of its economic aid is directed, is part of its diplo- 
macy of strengthening middle-power relations 
rather than a simple gesture of attachment to 
Britain. 

As an expression of its own biculturalism, Canada 
has begun to extend its aid to French-speaking as 
well as to Commonwealth countries and has 
shown a special interest in these areas. The present 
government has also set out to improve official rela- 
tions with France, often strained by divergent atti- 
tudes on world problems. There remains a wide 
gap between French and Canadian perspectives, 
and English Canadians tend to share the prejudices 
of Britons and Americans against Gaullisme. French 
Canadians are Canadian rather than French na- 
tionalists and do not insist on aligning Canadian 
with French foreign policy, but they want closer 
contact with Paris if only to counteract the exces- 
sive influence of Washington and London on Cana- 
dian external relations. 

French Canadians and many English Canadians 
would like to participate also in the Organization 
of American States, as an addition rather than an 
alternative to present alignments. It has been said 
that Canada did not join Pan-American organiza- 
tions first because it was not asked, and then be- 
cause it was. The United States, up to the time of 
Sumner Welles, thought Canada would be an im- 
perial agent in the pure republican atmosphere of 
Pan-America. Later, when Washington changed 
its mind and was looking for a fresh force and a col- 
laborator in economic projects, President Kennedy 
tactfully but publicly popped the question in Ot- 
tawa, thereby inadvertently giving the impression 
that Canada was wanted as an ally. Canadian 
opinion on this subject is divided, but few argue 
that Canada should join the OAS to add a guaran- 
teed vote for the United States. 

Those who oppose entry consider that a country 
of only 20 million people is already overcommitted 
in its worldwide diplomacy or question whether a 
figment such as the “Western Hemisphere” gives 
Canada more community of interest with South 
America than with other continents. They are con- 
cerned lest the OAS provide an additional forum 
in which the United States and Canada could clash. 
While prepared to differ with Americans on inter- 
national issues when necessary, Canadians realize 
that they live more equably if these occasions are 
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kept to a minimum. ‘Those who favor entry into 
the OAS include most French Canadians, anxious 
to increase Canada’s Latin as distinct from Anglo- 
Saxon associations, and many other articulate Ca- 
nadians who take seriously the proposition that 
Canada, the middle power, can apply its healing 
diplomacy in all the world’s trouble spots. 

Meanwhile, the difficulties in which Canada 
would be involved as a member were brought 
home by the OAS meetings in July. If Canada had 
been a member, it would have had to align its pol- 
icy toward Cuba with that of the United States or 
join Mexico in isolation, for Canadian convictions 
on how to cope with Castro have been closer to 
those of the dissenters than to those of the United 
States. There is little disagreement in Canada with 
the view that Latin America is a crisis area in which 
Canada must show more interest. Whether it can 
act more effectively inside or outside the OAS is the 
question. The Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs, Paul Martin, admits he favors joining, but the 
Cabinet is divided. ‘The United States, at any rate, 
deserves credit for broad-mindedness in welcoming 
a member unlikely to be docile. 

Over Cuba, Canada has not, as Washington im- 
plies, been the odd man out. It has been in agree- 
ment with most members of NATO. It abhors the 
extension of Communism but shares the prevailing 
Western European skepticism of the efficacy of 
breaking diplomatic relations and imposing em- 
bargoes. Its views are no doubt conditioned by its 
being much more dependent on world trade than 
the United States is, but they are consistent with 
its traditional attitude on the way to deal with Com- 
munism, views which differ from what is normally 
orthodox in Washington. Canada maintains its 
embassy in Havana and carries on a not very lucra- 
tive trade with Cuba out of conviction rather than 
greed or indifference. 

On the other hand, where the stakes seem higher, 
it has refrained, in spite of its convictions, from em- 
barrassing the United States by recognizing the 
Peiping regime — although Canadian spokesmen 
and public opinion are growing increasingly restive 
on this issue. Canada has taken advantage of re- 
cent opportunities to sell grain to mainland China 
in quantities which have had important economic 
and political consequences. While principle in such 
circumstances can be affected by self-interest, there 
is no doubt that the majority of Canadians (63 
percent by the latest Gallup poll) believe it is proper 
to conduct such trade, and that it is improper to 


deny food to the needy, whatever the color of their 
masters’ philosophy. 

Americans do not like this, and there is always 
the danger that if Canada flouts United States feel- 
ings too far, an ill-disposed Congress would take a 
harsh view on the many economic questions affect- 
ing Canada. Canada is vulnerable to the risk of 
economic reprisals even though the United States 
administration is too decent to threaten them. It 
is not without calculation that Canadians constant- 
ly draw to the attention of Russians, Egyptians, or 
other skeptics the admirable restraint of their neigh- 
bor. The vigorous independence of Canadian for- 
eign policy may be tiresome for Washington, but it 
is proof for the world that the United States is 
morally superior to its great-power antagonists. 

Canada is no longer, as in 1945, the third most 
powerful of the Western allies, in spite of the phe- 
nomenal growth of its resources. There are now 
more countries on the world scene, and there is 
more maneuvering for the center of the stage. 
Canada today is one of the more elderly countries 
in the United Nations, although Canadians persist 
in talking about and excusing themselves on the 
grounds of raw youth. Troubled by a feeling of 
premature decline, they are in a period of adjust- 
ment. Youth is a haunting thing for nations as well 
as for persons, particularly when a country such as 
Canada matures late, has a crowded and relatively 
successful adolescence, and is pronounced middle- 
aged before it has become accustomed to the pat- 
tern of youth. 

Some of the malaise which affects Canadians to- 
day in grasping for a useful role in world politics is 
nostalgia for the few years ago when they seemed to 
cut a more considerable figure. When a nation has 
the bloom of youth and has not been around long 
enough to step on toes, it can achieve diplomatic 
success which becomes progressively more difficult 
to get away with. Now Canada must settle down to 
earn respect, constructively but less prestigiously 
than in the past, expecting less tolerance from large 
and small powers, friends as well as antagonists. 
Its sober Northern conscience and rich experience 
should stand Canada in good stead, as should the 
understanding of generous neighbors such as the 
United States Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Affairs, Harlan Cleveland, who, speaking 
recently in Ottawa about the development of UN 
peacekeeping, gave credit to “the prophetic and 
practical quality of Canadian vision, Canadian will, 
and Canadian follow-through.” 
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WHY YOUNG MEN LEAVE 


Brian Stock is a Canadian who graduated with honors from Harvard in 1962, and who was thereupon appointed 
the Fiske Scholar at Trinity College, Cambridge. There he studied under C. S. Lewis until Professor Lewis was 
taken gravely ill. He was also asked to deliver a series of lectures for the Faculty of English in Cambridge. In a 


reflective mood, he wrote to the editor of the ATLANTIC, explaining why he saw little future for himself in Canada. 
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DEAR Mr. WEEKS: 

Our conversation the other evening about John 
Conway, it seems to me, has wider implications than 
we had time to pursue. What has taken place in his 
career is typical of many gifted Canadians, but he is 
one of the very few whom I know who have been 
sensitive enough to perceive it and honest enough to 
approach it realistically. The little correspondence I 
have shared with Dr. Conway might have been a 
mirror for his own mind. It was a “dialogue” which 
he could very well have carried on himself. It is 
such a dialogue which every gifted Canadian must 
strive to settle for himself. In my correspon- 
dence with him I might have been a Faustus whis- 
pering at his ear that Canada would betray his 
dreams; but that same Faustus was present in his 
mind beforehand, as it is in mine. 

John Conway, I suspect, did not think that his 
train ticket to Harvard seventeen years ago would 
be one-way. Nor did the millions of Canadians who 
have chosen to live at various places on the globe 
besides their native land. 

This dialogue often takes the form of two differ- 
ent voices, each pleading a different case. On the 
one hand we hear the voice of Canada, the voice of 
our own past, which says to us that we have left part 
of our selves in Canada, and that we must some- 
day return if we wish to be whole again. The other 
voice is often more powerful. It accuses Canada of 


betrayal. It says that she has betrayed the very 
inmost nature of our selves by denying us the spiri- 
tual resources of a homeland, a patria. 

Which voice is the true voice? I am not sure. 
This is a question for the individual. Nevertheless, 
in my own case the transition has been directly 
opposite from Dr. Conway’s. When I first left 
Canada and came to Harvard, the voice of patria 
was very strong. I wanted to see the red October 
leaves on the shores of Lake Simcoe, and to stroll 
around Stoney Creek and smell the wild roses in the 
springtime. The longer I stayed away, however, the 
weaker this voice became. This was to be expected. 
The other voice began to point out to me the limita- 
tions of life in Canada: not the physical limitations 
(for I was no country bumpkin lately arrived in the 
big town) but the spiritual limitations, or what I 
have called spiritual limitations for want of a 
better term. These are not synonymous with cul- 
ture, because Canada has culture. Besides, culture, 
for the most part, speaks to the outer man, and what 
I mean concerns only the inner man. It is an odd 
paradox that the standard of physical living in Can- 
ada is almost the highest in the world, but that the 
standard of spiritual living is the lowest on earth. 
Canadians are spiritually poorer than Indians, 
Cambodians, Siamese, Chinese, or even the Hotten- 
tots. The Hottentot at least shakes his spear at the 
passerby, and he knows damn well who he is; the 
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Canadian sips another rye and ginger ale and tries 
to pretend that there is no problem. 

To be more specific, the voice of accusation con- 
stantly reminds me of Canada’s failure. I do not 
mean the failure that Canadians have brought 
about, but the failure that she is because of what she 
is. Canadians, admittedly, have been failures. One 
could accuse them of many things. First of all, one 
could cite the barbarity of the upper classes: at best 
they are a parody of English country life, at worst a 
more provincial America. Another example is the 
refusal to recognize the United States as a spiritual 
neighbor. One could also speak of the quiet pursuit 
of bigotries, not only English against French, 
but Christian against Jew, and Protestant against 
Catholic, which has destroyed any dreams of real 
union. The difference between Canadians and 
Americans on the racial questions is profound; for 
the American generally accepts the platitudes even 
when he does not practice them, but the Canadian 
rejects them even while paying them lip service. 

Any person sensitive to the arts could accuse Can- 
ada of these failures, and more. But these are the 
failures of people; and I am not sure that it is just to 
accuse people of Canada’s failure. It is true that 
men like Bickersteth and Massey have perpetuated 
the imaginary bond with England, that a large 
company can perpetuate racial prejudice through 
its anti-Semitism, and that the present system 
of absentee landlords is ruining the economic 
possibilities of the country. All these could very 
well be true, and yet I would be loyal to Canada if 
only she possessed the one basic quality necessary 
for every country: a sense of patria. If one gathers 
the best natural scenery from Switzerland, France, 
Scotland, Russia, and Romania and lumps them 
together, one does not have a country. It is ridicu- 
lous, therefore, to speak of “people” having failed 
Canada. There has been no such struggle. No one 
could have ruined Canada, and no one could have 
saved her. Since she never was a country, there 
has never been anything to save or to ruin. 

Canada is a land which possesses only raw earth, 
and therefore she can only nourish the body; she has 
no Zeitgeist, and therefore she cannot nourish the 
soul. There is no point in speaking of poetry or art 
in Canada unless it is derivative; for although she 
has been graced from time to time with gifted men, 
the country is incapable of poetry. A great writer 
can only let the spirit of his age speak through 
his sensitive pen; and Canada is incapable of pro- 
ducing a Mann or a Chekhov, for she lacks the spir- 
itual nourishment which might produce such an 
artist. The Canadian heritage is therefore schizo- 
phrenic: Canadians must read two literatures, 


American and English, without ever participating in 
either. The existential power of literature is always 
lacking, and so Canada has produced a long series of 
brilliant critics (for example, Douglas Bush and 
Northrop Frye) but no great authors who are 
wholly Canadian. 

At times when I was at home I felt a vague “‘Can- 
adianness.”’ It was thin and wispy, but it said quite 
clearly to me, Canada. It did not evaporate when 
I went for long walks in the pine forests near Ham- 
ilton to think it over. It said Canada to me when 
I was in America, and told me what I was not. Yet 
the voice was too weak. It never clutched my in- 
most nature. The longer I stayed away, the more 
the idea of Canada bored me. I discovered by 
chance that my split personality had an advantage, 
for it allowed me to get inside other cultures more 
easily than most other people. Such a benefaction, 
however, can never make up for not being some- 
thing. It can never replace the malaise of isolation 
and the feeling of betrayal. Canada nourished and 
raised me, educated me, and threw me out into the 
world. She gave me everything — health, money, 
erudition — but she failed to give me the one thing 
essential: a sense of identity, without which every- 
thing else is useless. 

Furthermore, I feel that had I remained in Can- 
ada, something frightening would have taken place, 
Canada would have destroyed me. I felt that 
I could not have carried on the battle for cul- 
ture and art in Canada, because the country does 
not have the spiritual resources to support them; 
and so, like the rest of “cultured”? Canada, I should 
have become artificial and affected in my approach 
to the arts in general. No Canadian is honest about 
the arts in a Canadian way, and therefore the fate 
of living in Canada is frightening for someone who 
wants to be honest with himself. 

The tension never resolves itself. The dialogue 
goes on. The sense of betrayal is always matched 
by an equally poignant desire to go home again. I 
have no solution to offer for the problem, except 
the personal one, which is to go on living for what 
matters most to me. At present I cannot do this in 
Canada. If things were to change, I might change 
my attitude toward the country which has given 
me so much, for I am not ungrateful. If I returned 
now, however, I would eventually yield. ‘The 
slow, ineffable poison is too much. One cannot 
resist climate, people, and countryside forever. One 
cannot go on believing in a patria which does not 
exist. 

Yours sincerely, 
BRIAN STOCK 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England 
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GERARD PELLETIER 


Canada’s internal affairs have become troubled 
during the past three years by the spirit of rebel- 
lion in the province of Quebec. For a view of the 
meaning and extent of this rebellion we have 
furned to GERARD PELLETIER, editor of LA 
PRESSE since 1961. Mr. Pelletier is also one of 
the cofounders of a French magazine of opinion, 


CITE LIVRE. 


THE TROUBLE 


3 has been a prey to Anglo-Saxon “‘colo- 
nialism” ever since it was conquered by the British 
in 1760. Most of our young intellectuals are very 
intent on demonstrating that Quebec’s ills are 
those of all colonized people throughout the world. 
They have been writing on that theme for three 
years now, and it does have some plausibility. 

They point out that our standard of living, al- 
though relatively high, is still lower than the Cana- 
dian average. They underline the fact that Que- 
bec’s industrialization has been achieved by foreign 
capital and foreign management, which to their 
mind includes the businessmen from English Cana- 
da. It is a fact that French Canadians own but a 
small percentage of Quebec’s business and industry 
and hold few jobs of importance in their own prov- 
ince. ‘Their participation in the ownership and 
management of Quebec’s business corresponds in no 
way to their numerical importance. Large compa- 
nies are all English-speaking, and it is very difficult 
for a competent French-Canadian employee to 
reach above a certain level which is mysteriously es- 
tablished and roughly the same in all companies. 

Traditionally, the English explained their man- 
agement of the firms by Quebec’s “backward edu- 
cational system,’’ but this is less and less true; as 
the supporters of the colonialism theory point out, 
this is the reason set forth by all colonial powers to 
excuse their domination. 

Whatever the reason, French Canadians supply 
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nearly all of the manpower for Quebec industry and 
only a minute portion of the management. By and 
large, business and industry in Quebec have no re- 
spect for the culture and language of the majority. 
The same firms which operate in Spanish in South 
America, in Italian in Italy, conduct their Quebec 
operations in English without a trace of scruple. 
They might even react with irritation if their em- 
ployees, or, for that matter, their customers, insisted 
on using their mother tongue in dealing with them. 

But, of course, the charge of colonialism is mainly 
leveled against Canada’s central government in 
Ottawa and the provincial governments of English- 
Canadian provinces. 

The French were the first Europeans to settle in 
Canada, 150 years before the British, and they con- 
stituted the majority of the population until the 
middle of the nineteenth century. One of the aims 
of the Canadian Confederation formed in 1867 was 
to allow the French-Canadian population to main- 
tain their culture and develop as an autonomous 
group, different from the rest of the country. In 
Quebec alone nearly five million French Canadians 
account for more than 80 percent of the population, 
and no other ethnic group in Canada, not even the 
British, is as homogeneous in any given province. 

Officially, Canada is a bilingual and bicultural 
country. In practice, however, no one can deny 
that the central authorities, ever since Confedera- 
tion came into being, have behaved like the national 
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and even nationalist government of a British nation. 
Lip service was paid to “‘the presence in our midst of 
a different culture which adds greatly to the intellec- 
tual riches of Canada.” But precious little was done 
to give it meaning. 

The English-speaking majority has been running 
the country ever since it was created. The presence 
of a French-speaking minority was always consid- 
ered a nuisance, and the hope was never abandoned 
that it would eventually be assimilated. Waiting for 
that happy moment, English Canada managed to 
get governments elected with the participation of 
Quebec by yielding on details. For example, bi- 
lingual stamps and money won an election in Quebec 
for the Liberals in the thirties, after years of cam- 
paigning; and last year for the first time, menus 
were printed in both languages in the Ottawa Par- 
liament’s restaurant. But Canada’s central govern- 
ment remained an English government, with 
fewer bilingual civil servants in its External Affairs 
Department than in the United Kingdom’s For- 
eign Office. And as a rule, a French Canadian who 
works for the federal government works in English. 

The grievance against the provincial govern- 
ments of English Canada is of a different nature. 
It centers upon the treatment the provinces have 
given their French-Canadian minorities. It is hard 
to imagine what more they could have done to 
thwart these minorities and erase all trace of French 
culture from their territories. Wherever there existed 
recognized rights for these minorities (Manitoba, 
Alberta), such rights were ignored and trampled up- 
on. And where no written law existed, the growth 
of the French population did not incite the English- 
speaking majority to make room for cultural devel- 
opment. A good example of that can be seen in New 
Brunswick, where nearly 40 percent of the popula- 
tion is French; despite this fact, the government 
could never be convinced that a French ‘Teachers’ 
College was needed, whereas in Quebec, the En- 
glish-speaking minority, with less than 20 percent of 
the population, has three universities and a com- 
plete educational system, all subsidized with public 
funds. It is no wonder that the theory of colonialism 
is gaining ground in Quebec. And what is the 
answer to colonialism? Independence, of course, 
according to the post-war pattern developed all over 
the world. Hence the emergence of the separatist 
movement, which in three years, according to a 
carefully conducted opinion survey, has conquered 
13 percent of the electorate and made spectacular 
headway in Quebec’s public opinion. 


W. then, is there resistance to the idea of inde- 
pendence among the French Canadians themselves? 
Why is the movement for independence restricted 
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to the middle and lower-middle class? Why 
are the industrial masses still untouched and the 
older intellectuals, most of them at least, dead set 
against separatism? Why this cleavage? 

For the separatists, the explanation is simple. 
In all colonial countries, they say, in every situation 
where one people dominates another, the grande 
bourgeoisie and the intellectuals for the most part 
associate themselves with the colonial power to ex- 
ploit the masses. And the masses themselves are 
kept ignorant enough and so politically confused 
that they remain submissive. 

Such a theory could be accepted if it were not for 
the major differences between the situation in Que- 
bec and that in most colonial countries. Federalism 
exists in Canada. No matter how much Confedera- 
tion has been “rigged against the French,” as the 
separatists contend, or exploited in favor of assimi- 
lation into the majority’s melting pot, Quebec still 
enjoys more freedom and a greater measure of po- 
litical independence, or self-determination, than 
any other colonial country one can think of. That is 
why there is in Quebec, besides a majority of by- 
standers who for the time being cling to the existing 
order, a group of French-Canadian federalists 
whose analysis of the facts is quite different from the 
separatists colonial theory. 

Generally speaking, the federalists are no more 
satisfied with the present situation than the nation- 
alists. They recognize the evidence that Confed- 
eration has failed to make Canada a bicultural 
country. But they do not assign the same causes 
to the failure, nor do they envisage the remedies 
in the same perspective. 

They claim that French Canadians are but a very 
small cultural minority in North America, and 
they insist that no matter what their political status 
may be, the situation of their group will remain a 
risky and dangerous one. In their opinion, the 
heart of the matter lies in the rapport between five 
million French-speaking people and close to two 
hundred million English-speaking people. For that 
reason, they believe that the emphasis must first 
be placed on the human values of the minority 
group itself. 

To develop its culture in that kind of environ- 
ment, a minority’s basic need is for better education, 
better training, greater creativity, a better sense of 
reality, and the sharpest of political views. The 
group must be alive, articulate, vigilant, and 
equipped with modern techniques in every field. 

French Quebec has been awakening to this neces- 
sity over the last twenty-five years. It has emerged 
from the bucolic dreams of a peasant people, iso- 
lated in its past, who resented all change and whose 
hope was to “survive” by fighting off all the influ- 
ences from the outside world. The social upheaval 
brought about by industrialization and the shock 


of World War II has changed the mood of French 
Canada. Our tradition of stubborn conservatism 
has given way to a critical reappraisal of our own 
values, of our collective ideology. We are now 
less preoccupied with the necessity of defending our 
way of life than with the need of modernizing it. 
French Canada has only recently entered into the 
twentieth century. But we are catching up as 
rapidly as we can. Already, a new vitality in the 
Quebec government, the presence of more com- 
petent civil servants and governmental experts 
among the French Canadians, and a better knowl- 
edge of public-administration techniques have 
given substance to provincial projects and com- 
plaints which twenty years ago would have been 
mere dreams or short-lived fits of our collective 
temper. 

This process of revitalization, reason the federal- 
ists, must be given priority over the dubious project 
of an independent Quebec. We still have a long 
way to go before the revamping of our society is 
completed. And the present constitution of Canada 
supplies us with enough power to go on with our 
housecleaning job without interference. As we go 
along, we might feel the need for constitutional 
readjustments and proceed to achieve the necessary 
changes, but it would be a mistake to divert our 
energies toward a nationalist revolution which 
would do very little for the social and economic 
advancement of our people and would in no way 
modify the ‘“‘rapport de forces” in North America. 

As for Confederation, the federalists share the 
view that we should try to play the game, now that 
we know it better, and see what comes out of it. 
We might, they argue, be surprised with the results. 

This, I realize, is an oversimplification of both 
attitudes, but it roughly identifies the two main 
trends of thought. Basically, each one springs 
from a different ideological background. The 
separatists believe that French Canada must go 
through the nation-state stage as a priority if it is to 
achieve any measure of maturity as a cultural 
group. ‘They consider this process an essential 
prerequisite to any form of real, coherent progress 
in the economic, social, or cultural fields. 

On the contrary, the federalists adhere to Lord 
Acton’s views that ‘the combination of different 
nations in one State is as necessary a condition 
of civilized life as the combination of men in so- 
ciety” and that “nationality does not aim either at 
liberty or prosperity, both of which it sacrifices to 
the imperative necessity of making the nation the 
mould and measure of the State.” 

But how can one account for the action of young 
extremists who throw bombs and who land in prison? 
If the problem were that simple, if it were merely 
a choice between two lines of reasoning, would one 
have to cope with violence and terrorism? 


THE TROUBLE WITH QUEBEC 


That is a good question. Even after pointing out 
that terrorist activities in Quebec are restricted to 
a limited group of very young men, one must recog- 
nize that they do point to a deeper, more tragic 
disturbance. If youngsters are moved to imperil 
their own lives and those of their fellow citizens for 
political purposes, even though they enjoy total 
freedom of expression and action in the political 
field, there must be deep emotional factors at work. 

First of all, let me state that it is not easy to be a 
young French Canadian in 1964. Older men were 
brought up within the authoritarian atmosphere of 
a closed society dominated by the French-Canadian 
dream of survival through immobility. They were 
conditioned to believe that in spite of shortcomings 
French Canada’s culture and way of life were 
better than English Canada’s. But the younger 
generations were brought up during the reap- 
praisal I mentioned earlier; they fed on self-criti- 
cism; they are acutely conscious of the deficiencies of 
their culture and extremely critical of the society 
they live in. And underneath their violence lies a 
revolt, not only against the political framework of 
Canada but against the fact that French culture in 
North America is immersed in an overwhelming 
majority of English-speaking people. There is an 
element of despair at the basis of their action. 


Win will eventually come out of the present tur- 
moil? 

At this point, I should like to be a learned politi- 
cal scientist, capable of weighing all the factors and 
of predicting the outcome with accuracy. But I 
must be content with mentioning two more ele- 
ments and leaving the reader to his own conclusions. 

On the one hand, it is obvious that the central 
power in Canada is undergoing a major crisis, and 
not because of Quebec alone. English Canada, by 
giving its votes to minority parties, maintains the 
plague of minority governments in Ottawa, which 
causes increasing paralysis at the federal level. 

On the other hand, all political parties in Quebec, 
at the provincial level, are caught in the nationalist 
blaze. For the first time since Confederation, they 
all agree on one point: the necessity for constitution- 
al reform, with a particular emphasis on obtaining 
a special status for Quebec within Confederation. 
The provincial government, with the wholehearted 
support of the Opposition, has set up a committee to 
survey the advantages and inconveniences of com- 
plete independence. More and more, prominent 
politicians are advocating the status of ‘“‘associate 
state? for our province, a solution which would 
leave the English-speaking provinces to their own 
decisions on how they would unite between them- 
selves. 
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Is there a nationalist revolution going on in Que- 
bec? The answer is not a clear no but not a definite 
yes, either. Contemporary Quebec is by no means 
in the classical condition for a nationalist revol- 
ution, and ?f there is a nationalist revolution going 
on in Quebec, it is not developing in the kind of 
conditions usually associated with such movements. 

To make my point clear, I should like to state four 
unquestionable facts about our situation. 

1. We, French Canadians who live in Quebec, 
have full control over our educational system. 

In Canada, provincial parliaments have been 
given exclusive jurisdiction over educational mat- 
ters; the provinces are sovereign states in that field. 
Therefore, Quebec has three French universities and 
a complete system of French schools over which the 
central government has no authority whatsoever. 

2. We enjoy a degree of political freedom and civil liber- 
ties comparable only with those of the most advanced democ- 
racies. 

Even the separatist movements, which openly ad- 
vocate the breaking up of Confederation, can 
promote their ideas with complete freedom, and 
their spokesmen can run for public office if they so 
desire. 

3. We live in a highly industrialized society. 

Quebec’s industrialization is relatively recent and 
is still going on at a fairly rapid pace, although it does 
not yet compare with that of Ontario or the United 
States. But more than two thirds of the population 
are already engaged in industrial or administrative 
work and live in urban surroundings. 

4. We enjoy a high standard of living. 

The annual per capita income reached $1504 in 
Quebec in 1963, which places it well above most 
European countries. But one of the difficulties is 
that Quebec’s average is $230 below the Canadian 
average. Highest in Canada is Ontario, with $2019, 
and lowest is Newfoundland, with $1029. 

Among the nations that have waged nationalistic 
rebellions in modern times, no other people has en- 
joyed even one of these freedoms or advantages. In 
spite of the resemblance between Ireland and Que- 
bec, none of the four advantages did the Irish enjoy 
in 1921. Consider India, the African states (in- 
cluding North Africa, with Morocco, Tunisia, 
Algeria), and Cuba. In all these cases, to which 
we spontaneously refer when nationalism is con- 
cerned, there was present an obvious domination 
of the educational and cultural institutions, a more 
or less radical curtailment of political freedom and 
civil rights, a primitive economy, and, in most cases, 
an appallingly low standard of living. 

Anyone who comes to Quebec looking for all the 
characteristics associated with a nationalist revolu- 
tion will not find them. At least not in the statistics 
or in the legal textbooks. And important changes are 
taking place, with more to come in the near future. 
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RECIPE FOR A 
CANADIAN NOVEL 


After Cyprian Norwid 


BY JOHN ROBERT COLOMBO 


Ingredients: one Mountie, 
one Indian, an Eskimo 
and a Doukhobor. 


Add: a small-town whore, 
a thousand miles of wheat, 
a farmer, impotent and bent. 


A fair-haired daughter too, 
a Laurentian mountain 
and a Montreal Jew. 


Include also: a boy 
with a dying pet, 
and a mortgage unmet. 


If this sours, sweeten 
with maple syrup — 
preferably French-Canadian, 


but dilute, if foreign 
to the taste. 
Stir, then beat. 


Drop in exotic and tangy 
place-names — Toronto, 
Saskatoon, Hudson Bay. 


To prepare the sauce: 
paragraphs of bad prose 
that never seem to stop. 


For distinctive flavor: 
garnish with maple leaves. 
Mix, then leave. 


Dice one Confederation poet 
complete with verse 
(remove mold first). 


Drain, bring to a simmer, 
but avoid a boil. 
Pour, place in oven, bake. 


Slice in pieces, or leave whole. 
Serves nineteen million 
when cold. 


Ris 








The Impact of American Business 


by ROBERT M. FOWLER 


There is no doubt thal American investment in Canada has contributed greally to the growth of the Canadian econ- 
omy. For an estimate of the by-products of this investment, we have turned to Rogert M. Fow.er, a Montreal law- 


yer and businessman. Mr. Fowler has been president of the Canadian Pulp g Paper Association since 1945. He is 


also co-chairman of the Canadian-American Commitlee. 


* ae doing business in Canada tend to pay 
us the compliment of treating us as if we were just 
part of the family. Some time ago a charming and 
intelligent American businessman at a conference 
in Canada explained that he had five plants in the 
United States and two in Canada and he treated 
them all exactly alike — they were all branch 
plants. He is probably still wondering why the 
Canadians present objected to his statement. 

By contrast, when American businessmen go to 
Mexico or France or Germany, they are well aware 
that they are foreigners, and conduct their busi- 
nesses, often with local partners, with an eye to the 
sensitivities of the people and the government. 
They consciously avoid behavior that might be 
considered contrary to the national interests and 
welfare of the country where they are doing busi- 
ness. But when an American businessman comes to 
Canada, he does not consider that he is in a foreign 
country, and he often acts as if he were at home. 
This, in a very real sense, is a compliment to us and 
a tribute to the special relationship that exists 
between our two countries. But I think it is a 
mistake. We are a foreign country, and we want to 
remain so, even though we have, and seek, the 
most friendly relations with the United States and 
with individual Americans. 

For Canadians, the United States is a daily pre- 
occupation and concern; we have some real prob- 
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lems of Canadian-American relations and perhaps 
some imaginary ones; it is easy for us to exaggerate 
our difficulties and become touchy in our attitudes. 
For Americans, Canada is of little daily concern; 
you think of us rarely, and when you do, you tend 
to regard Canadian-American problems as really 
no more serious than relations between New York 
and California or between the Midwest and 
Florida; you have a great many things that seem 
more pressing to worry about. 

Yet this international relationship is obviously 
important to us because our living and perhaps our 
life depend on it. It is also important to the United 
States to have Canada as a free and always friendly 
neighbor. The chances are that on most major 
issues in world affairs, we will think as you do and 
be your loyal ally. But that support is of greater 
value to the United States if it comes from a strong 
and independent country, not a satellite. If some- 
times we differ with you, our views may be worth 
considering, and occasionally you may conclude 
that we are right. The preservation of a free 
Canada is of vital interest to the United States. 

Threats of active aggression ceased long ago, and 
no one in Canada now has any fear that the United 
States will send in the Marines. The danger you 
pose for Canadian independence is that you might 
gradually and unconsciously extend your influence 
and your culture until Canada becomes an indis- 
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tinguishable part of the United States. American 
influence in Canada is already extensive and 
pervasive, being exerted directly and continuously 
through mass media and indirectly through exten- 
sive ownership by Americans of Canadian natural 
resources and industry. 

The Canadian economy has grown rapidly since 
the war, and there is no doubt at all that American 
investment in Canada has contributed greatly to 
that growth. In market dollars, the Canadian 
GNP increased from less than $12 billion in 1945 
to about $43 billion in 1963. It has meant an 
increased population (from about 13 million to 
more than 19 million in the same period) and a 
rising standard of living for all Canadians. 

With this development going on at their door- 
step, American investors who know a good thing 
when they see it and are willing to take some risks 
came to Canada with large amounts of money. 
They started ventures, many of which would not 
have been started by Canadians, or at least not 
started so soon. In the process, they brought to 
Canada technical skills and the fruits of American 
industrial research, and they created markets for 
Canadian products that might not otherwise have 
been available. They provided employment to 
Canadians, bought large quantities of goods and 
services, and paid ever increasing taxes to Canadian 
governments. Apart from the inevitable mistakes 
and failures, one could examine any one of these 
American-financed ventures in Canada and con- 
clude that it was good both for the investor and for 
Canada. What, then, is all the fuss about? 


ie rs the sheer size of the total American invest- 
ment in Canada that worries some Canadians and 
a few of their political leaders. ‘Total U.S. invest- 
ment in Canada was nearly $20 billion in 1962 and 
is undoubtedly higher today. Nearly two thirds 
of this is in the form of “‘direct investment’? — that 
is, ownership of subsidiary companies in Canada. 
This investment is heavily concentrated in the 
resource and manufacturing industries. The latest 
available figures indicate that Americans control 95 
percent of the Canadian automobile and automo- 
bile parts industry, 89 percent of rubber products, 
64 percent of electrical apparatus, over 50 percent 
of the chemical industry, 43 percent of pulp and 
paper, 70 percent of the petroleum and natural gas 
industry, and 52 percent of mining and smelting; 
and for all manufacturing industry in Canada, 
nearly 50 percent. 

Such a concentration of foreign investment has 
never been equaled in any other country except 
where there was a colonial relationship or some de- 
pendency status. In our case it was not, of course, 
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caused by colonialism, but by the fact that the 
emergence of the United States as an exporter of 
capital coincided with a surge of economic devel- 
opment in Canada. But it is not surprising that 
some Canadians began to feel like ‘‘colonials’? and 
to believe that something should be done to resist 
the friendly pressure from the United States that 
seems likely to engulf us. 

Canadians have been hunting around for several 
years for specific objections to the conduct of 
foreign investors in Canada. We say, for example, 
that American subsidiaries do not employ enough 
Canadians, especially in senior management posi- 
tions. That they do not have independent Cana- 
dian directors. That they tend to buy their com- 
ponents and services from the United States rather 
than from available Canadian sources. That they 
do not allow Canadians to buy shares in companies 
that exploit Canadian resources and markets. ‘That 
they do little research in Canada and do not con- 
tribute generously to Canadian charities. And that 
they are restricted by their parent companies from 
making vigorous efforts to increase Canadian 
exports. 

These attempts to identify the supposed short- 
comings in the performances of American subsidi- 
aries in Canada have been notably unsuccessful, and 
one is forced to the conclusion that there is very 
little substance in these complaints. Admittedly 
the statistical information is inadequate, and ac- 
curate facts about company performance are hard 
to come by. But from such studies as have been 
made and from individual knowledge, there seems 
to be no correlation between good or bad per- 
formances under any one of these headings and 
ownership or control of Canadian companies. 
Undoubtedly one can find some examples of 
American subsidiaries that do not buy as much as 
they could buy in Canada, that do not do any 
research here, that are niggardly in their charitable 
giving, and that do not export. One can find others 
that do all these things and do them well. And, if 
one looks, one can find an equal number of com- 
panies owned and controlled by Canadians, in the 
same industries, whose performance on each of these 
fronts is just as deficient. Performance seems to be 
an individual matter that has little to do with 
where the ownership is held. 

But there is a difference in the public reaction to 
a shabby performance by an American subsidiary 
and one by a Canadian company. When a Cana- 
dian company acts in a way that is thought to 
be contrary to the national interest, it is simply 
regarded as a bad Canadian citizen. When an 
American subsidiary misbehaves by Canadian 
standards, its record is used to brand the whole 
tribe of American investors. When an absentee 
owner fails to take account of legitimate Canadian 


objectives, the criticism is both specific against the 
individual failure and general against absentee 
ownership as such. What all this means is that 
American subsidiaries in Canada need to achieve 
higher standards of performance and pay greater 
attention to Canadian susceptibilities and national 
objectives than purely Canadian companies need 
to do. They should do so because they are operating 
in a foreign country. 

However, there is only one really valid reason 
why American subsidiaries in Canada should have 
independent Canadian directors, do real research in 
Canada, and, where possible, have some Canadian 
shareholders. It is because it is usually in their 
own enlightened self-interest to do so, not because 
they should feel they have to placate a lot of unrea- 
sonable and troublesome Canadians. 

Despite the many similarities between the United 
States and Canada, we have a different constitution, 
different laws, and somewhat different public atti- 
tudes and objectives. Corporate decisions that 
do not take account of these differences are likely 
to be less good than those that do, and therefore 
the subsidiary company is likely to be less successful 
and less profitable than it might be. Canadian 
directors and Canadian shareholders can reflect 
national attitudes and objectives in the company’s 
decisions. Research done in Canada is most likely 
to meet actual market needs and preferences, and 
may on occasion produce new methods or products 
useful also to the parent company. ‘These things 
are not a question of good manners but of sound 
business judgment. 

In discussing those cases where the performance 
of American subsidiaries is somewhat less than what 
is desirable in Canada’s interest and in their own 
self-interest, I want to make it very plain that 
these are the exception rather than the rule. The 
performances of the vast majority of American busi- 
nesses in Canada are good — better than those of 
many Canadian firms, better than they were a few 
years ago before Canadian discussion and agitation 
drew the problem repeatedly to their attention. 
Many American businessmen who remain Ameri- 
can citizens and who head subsidiaries in Canada 
are active and public-spirited leaders. American 
subsidiaries bring us a great many good men. 
They add immensely to Canadian life by their 
presence and by their many public activities in 
Canada. If I were asked to pick out the two busi- 
nessmen in Canada who have contributed most to 
Canadian life in the last twenty years, I would 
choose two Americans who came as heads of sub- 
sidiary companies, are now Canadian citizens, and 
take an active part in every worthwhile business, 
cultural, and social activity year after year. Each 
runs a company that is both successful and a good 
corporate Canadian citizen. 
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Another advantage gained from the presence of 
American businessmen living in Canada, one that 
we seldom recognize, is the constant flow of in- 
formation about Canada and Canadian attitudes 
running back from the officers of the subsidiary to 
their associates in the United States. This informa- 
tion generally gets to places where it matters. 
And on the theory that there is no zealot like a 
convert, these American Canadians express the 
Canadian point of view more vociferous:y and more 
effectively than any native Canadian would dare 
to express it. We may complain that Americans 
know too little about Canada, but certainly Ameri- 
can consciousness of Canada would be much less 
today than it is if we did not have these lines of 
communication between subsidiary companies and 
their parents in the United States. 


Ca concern about the extensive American 
ownership of Canadian industry has led to a num- 
ber of proposed steps to deal with the problem that 
is thought to exist, and a few pieces of legislation. 
There was a proposal in the budget of June, 1963, 
that a 30 percent tax should be levied on certain 
security sales by Canadians to nonresidents, to 
prevent further “‘takeovers’’ of Canadian businesses. 
This proposal was quickly withdrawn as adminis- 
tratively unworkable. 

The same budget also proposed that to encourage 
Canadian ownership, the 15 percent withholding 
tax on dividends paid to nonresidents should be 
reduced to 10 percent for companies that have 
at least 25 percent of their shares owned by Cana- 
dian residents, and increased to 20 percent for 
companies that have less than 25 percent Canadian 
ownership. Depreciation on new machinery and 
equipment was to be accelerated in certain cases for 
companies having 25 percent Canadian ownership. 
To qualify for the lower withholding tax and for ac- 
celerated depreciation, companies must also have at 
least a 25 percent representation on the board of 
directors by resident Canadians. All these proposals 
were substantially modified before they were enacted. 
The tests laid down for Canadian participation were 
made easier, and the increase in the withholding tax 
to 20 percent was abandoned, so that the spread 
between companies with the required Canadian 
ownership and those without it was reduced to 
5 percent. 


There are many Canadians who seriously doubt 
both the wisdom and effectiveness of such measures. 
Their impact can usually be avoided with com- 
parative ease and sometimes with results that were 
neither intended nor desired. More important, 
their chance of effectively improving the Canadian 
performance (which is their stated objective) must 
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be very close to zero. An effective Canadian 
influence is not created by restricting one non- 
resident owner to less than 75 percent of the voting 
shares. ‘There may be a strong Canadian influence 
exerted by a 5 percent holding, or there may be 
little or no influence exerted by a 45 percent hold- 
ing. It all depends on the abilities and active inter- 
est of the minority shareholders. In any event, as 
Professor Harry G. Johnson (a Canadian economist 
now at the University of Chicago and one of the 
shrewdest commentators on Canadian-American 
relations) puts it: “There is no substantive evidence 
that American enterprises in Canada have acted 
contrary to the national interest, and if any such 
behavior should occur or threaten to occur, Par- 
liament, and not a group of Canadian shareholders 
foisted on the foreign companies by fiscal discrimi- 
nation or political blackmail, is the appropriate 
guardian of the public interest.” 

There is much to suggest that Canadian efforts 
so far developed to deal with the real or imaginary 
problems of American subsidiary performance are 
misconceived and damaging. So probably are 
discriminatory laws by Congress, such as the recent 
U.S. Interest Equalization tax. Both countries 
have greatly benefited from their traditional policy 
of maintaining a common market for capital in 
North America. It has introduced flexibility and 
efficiency in their economic development. As the 
time approaches, quite rapidly, when Canada will 
become a substantial exporter of capital, we may 
become less dependent than we are today on a net 
inflow of American capital. Even so, capital re- 
sources in both countries are likely to be more 
efficiently applied if American money is free to 
enter Canada, without discrimination, to do jobs 
for which Americans are qualified, and if Canadians 
are free to take their money to the United States 
and other countries to do jobs for which they have 
special experience and skills. It seems a little incon- 
sistent for two countries which are now busy trying 
to achieve freer trade in goods and are maintaining 
considerable freedom in the movement of people 
and ideas across the border suddenly to begin to 
destroy the free trade in capital which has existed 
for years and has served them both well. 


i are, I believe, only two real problems of 
any substance created by American-owned com- 
panies in Canada. One is a rather technical, 
infrequent, and probably temporary irritant in 
Canadian-American relations. The other is more 
general, basic, and long-term in its consequences. 

The short-term irritant is the application of the 
U.S. Trading With the Enemy Act to foreign 
affiliates of American companies. As an inde- 
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pendent nation, our trading policies toward Com- 
munist countries may be somewhat different from 
American policies. We are very careful to see that 
strategic materials do not get into the hands of 
potential enemies, but we may feel that it is a good 
idea to sell foodstuffs and industrial machinery and 
other nonstrategic goods to Communist China or 
Russia. We do not suggest that the United States 
is wrong and should change its trading rules, but 
Canada claims the right to make its own rules with- 
out interference from American laws. At the mo- 
ment, a Canadian subsidiary of an American flour 
milling company cannot sell Canadian-made flour 
to China without putting the president of the 
American parent company in danger of being sent 
to jail. A Canadian company is unable to trade 
in full compliance with Canadian laws because of 
the extraterritorial effect of an American statute. 

It is very irritating to Canadians to have Ameri- 
can-controlled companies in Canada used in this 
way to implement American foreign policy. It 
would be a considerable contribution to better 
Canadian-American relations if Congress would 
remove this irritant and allow affiliates in Canada 
of American parent companies to export under the 
Same conditions as Canadian-owned companies. 
Obviously, in doing so, Congress should guard 
against American firms using their Canadian 
subsidiaries for the deliberate purpose of evading 
American laws. 

The second problem of subsidiaries in Canada is 
more subtle and more important, and its solution 
depends on the adaptation by American parent 
companies to a basic change that is occurring in 
Canada’s trading position in the world. 

The problem is this. For most of the period since 
World War II, a large part of Canadian economic 
growth was financed by imports of capital, mainly 
from the United States. Canadians were either 
unable to save enough or unwilling to devote 
enough of their savings to achieve the full growth 
they wished to have. 

Whenever Canada is in a period of rapid expan- 
sion, we find we have a large merchandise trade 
deficit and also a large nonmerchandise deficit. 
Indeed, the inflow of capital that increases our 
rate of growth contributes substantially to these 
deficits, and since most of the foreign investment 
comes from the United States, the deficits on 
merchandise and nonmerchandise account are 
mainly with the United States. When Americans 
come to Canada with money to invest, they bring 
with them American technology and services to 
help make that investment. Imports of American 
machinery and industrial goods increase; so, also, 
when Canada is prosperous, do our purchases from 
Americans of oranges and fresh vegetables and 
motorcars and consumer goods. There are more 
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Canadians who enjoy and are able to afford to 
take their holidays in Florida, California, and 
Hawaii than there are Americans who come to 
fish and hunt and travel in Canada. Because for- 
eign investment has increased, we have to pay 
more interest to foreign — mainly American — in- 
vestors. 

In the last ten years Canada’s deficit on current 
account in its business dealings with all countries 
has averaged a billion dollars a year (although 
there has been some improvement recently). That 
in comparable terms would be equal to an annual 
deficit of about $13 to $15 billion for the United 
States. This deficit results entirely from our transac- 
tions with the United States. Indeed, with the rest 
of the world we sold more goods and services to 
overseas countries than we bought from them. But 
this trade surplus was more than eaten up by the 
fact that we bought more goods and services from 
Americans than we sold to Americans. In 1963 
we were in deficit to the United States alone on 
current account by over $1150 million, but to all 
other countries by only a little over $500 million. 

This trade in both goods and services is important 
to both countries. It is the largest flow of trade 
between any two countries in the world. ‘The 
United States sells more to Canada each year than 
it sells to Great Britain, or to the countries of 
Western Europe combined, or to all of South 
America. ‘These American goods and services are 
important to Canadians not only because we want 
them to maintain our standard of living but because, 
in many cases, we need them as essential com- 
ponents in the Canadian industrial machine. It 
would be damaging to both countries if this 
mutually advantageous trade had to be cut down. 

In the future, Canada almost certainly will 
continue to need substantial amounts of foreign 
investment to maintain its growth. We can, and 
should, develop more savings in Canada to finance 
more growth ourselves, and it may well be that for 
a variety of reasons foreign money will not be as 
freely available to us as it has been in the past. 
Moreover, we are approaching the time when 
Canada, while continuing to import capital for 
certain types of development, will become a sub- 
stantial exporter of capital also. 

On all counts, Canada needs to increase exports 
relative to imports, and it is clearly better for 
everyone if it does so by expanding exports rather 
than cutting down imports. A natural direction 
for increased exports is the American market, where 
Canada has some competitive advantages based on 
American technology and somewhat lower wage 
levels. 
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Traditionally, our large exports to the United 
States have been raw materials and semiprocessed 
goods — lumber and pulp and newsprint and iron 
ore and base metals. These basic commodities 
enter the United States with few, if any, tariff 
obstacles, and their volume will grow steadily as 
American needs and population grow. But the 
trade in these traditional exports will not grow fast 
enough. 

We must sell more manufactured goods in all 
exports markets — and, in particular, we must sell 
more manufactured goods in the United States. 
The big question is, will Canadian subsidiaries of 
American companies be able, and will they be per- 
mitted, to do so? 

Undoubtedly, many of them were never expected 
to sell in the U.S. market. Their parent companies 
found themselves excluded by the Canadian tariff. 
They set up Canadian production to supply the 
growing Canadian market and perhaps to ship 
to British and Commonwealth markets on more 
favorable terms. They never thought of their 
Canadian ventures as being able to get their goods 
into the United States, partly because of American 
tariffs and partly because this was not what they 
were established to do. 

However, if American leadership is successful, 
existing trading arrangements may be drastically 
changed and tariff obstacles may be reduced. 
Both American and Canadian tariffs may be cut 
down in the coming negotiations at Geneva. ‘This 
will make it necessary for all Canadian companies 
to improve their efficiency and specialize in the 
kinds of production for which they are suited in 
order to trade in world markets rather than in a 
heavily protected domestic market. 

Will American subsidiaries in Canada take part 
in this necessary process of quite violent adjust- 
ment? Will they make changes to meet a new 
trading situation which they never contemplated 
when they came to Canada? Will their parent 
companies in the United States allow them to sell 
in the U.S. market, even in competition with the 
parent companies themselves? Alternatively, will 
they reorganize their total production so as to 
develop in Canada certain specialized lines of 
production to supply not only the Canadian market 
but also markets in adjacent areas of the United 
States? 

These questions cannot be answered by Canadian 
or American legislation. But the answers given 
to them by Canadian subsidiaries (and their 
American parents) will be a test of their awareness 
of Canadian problems and their full participation 
in Canadian affairs. 
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E E Canadian art is as complex and 
controversial as the country itself: multicultural, 
bilingual, and perhaps subject to more diverse 
pressures than any other nation. 

Mercifully, however, the emergence of a ‘‘Cana- 
dian school” can be fairly simply documented. 
Prior to World War I two great traditions inherited 
from European ancestors dominated Canada’s 
arts: the English painted in the best imitations of 
Constable, and the French in the best fashion of 
the Academy. In architecture, English Canada 
built builders-book Georgian indistinguishable from 
that to be found in any of the Eastern United States, 
while the French built handsome farmhouses, sem- 
inaries, churches, and chateaus which would ap- 
pear to be entirely at home in Normandy. The 
Royal Canadian Academy was founded in 1885 by 
a governor-general, the Marquis of Lorne, as was 
also the National Gallery. Her Excellency Princess 
Louise, a daughter of Queen Victoria, painted a 
tasteful filigree of roses on the door of the morning 
room at Government House which is still respect- 
fully preserved. 

There were, of course, native artists, both French 
and English, whose work is not without merit, and 
a few European immigrants such as Cornelius 
Krieghoff who documented the young country 
with both ability and fascination. Krieghoff has, 
inevitably, become Canada’s most expensive as 
well as popular old master. Also, by the turn of 
the century there were young artists who were 
studying at the academies of London and Paris and 
bringing home some of the ferment of impression- 
ism and even of fauvism. A few others were in 
touch with New York, studying at the Art Stu- 
dents League, and at least one, David Milne, was 
shown in the Armory exhibition of 1913. 

Then, one young painter single-handedly turned 


the course of Canadian painting. Tom Thomson 
(1887-1917), a commercial artist working in To- 
ronto, discovered the “North, or perhaps more 
correctly, revealed it. The coincidence of Thom- 
son’s art with Canadian history was extraordinary. 
The Prime Minister, Sir Wilfred Laurier, had said, 
arrogantly but not entirely inaccurately, that the 
twentieth century belonged to Canada, because he 
knew well the vast unexplored and unexploited 
potential which lay in Canada’s Northland. Vir- 
tually simultaneously with Laurier’s verbal ex- 
pressions, Thomson began to sketch the vast pre- 
Cambrian shield and expressed on canvas an en- 
tirely new concept of the beauty of Canadian land- 
scape. In stark contrast to traditional landscapists 
who depicted the quiet, lush, and very English 
pastoral quality of southern Ontario (works which 
are not unlike the Hudson River school), ‘Thomson 
painted wracked pine trees, bare rock, log booms, 
canoes, all of the paraphernalia of what had hith- 
erto been known as the barren North, a country to 
be endured but not to be enjoyed. 

In 1917 Thomson drowned in mysterious cir- 
cumstances and soon became a legendary figure: 
Canada’s first truly “Canadian” painter. Through 
him, modern art came to be acceptable to the 
Canadian people. 

Thomson’s greatest contribution to Canadian 
painting was, in fact, indirect. A number of his 
colleagues in the graphic arts trade had followed 
him north and shared his excitement with this new 
terrain. Also, they all shared some European back- 
ground, either from birth and training or from 
student visits, and felt keenly the winds of the newer 
art movements. They were a loose-knit fraternity 
of young enthusiasts just prior to World War I, 
when the war dispersed them. 

Then in 1920 they joined to form the Group of 


Seven, a name as familiar now as is the term Ash- 
can school in the United States. The original 
seven were J. E. H. MacDonald, Lawren Harris, 
Arthur Lismer, A. Y. Jackson, Fred Varley, Frank- 
lin Carmichael, and Frank (later “Franz”) John- 
ston. Of the Group four survive, all in their late 
seventies or early eighties, basking in a glory and 
reverence which they did not universally enjoy in 
the early twenties. Although the first director of 
the National Gallery of Canada, the late Eric 
Brown, supported the Group and bought their 
work for the national collection, press and Parlia- 
ment and much of the public branded them as 
madmen, and for some years they bore the title, 
the “Hot Mush School.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of his premature death, 
Thomson’s discovery of the beauty of the North 
worked its influence, and as countless ordinary 
Canadians began to explore this country for them- 
selves, the Group of Seven came not only to be 
accepted but adored, and they were to dominate 
art until the end of World War II. 

From an art-historical point of view, the most 
interesting thing about the story of the Group, and 
of Thomson, is the way in which art and nature so 
happily coalesced. As young artists working in the 
commercial studios during the early 1900s, obvi- 
ously they were deeply influenced by art nouveau. 
The sinuosities of the art nouveau style perfectly 
fitted the depiction of twisted pine trees and the 
rolling, graceful contours of pre-Cambrian rock. 
Furthermore, the almost incredible vividness and 
richness of the color of autumn foliage of northern 
Ontario was its own justification for the Group’s 
use of a fauve palette. 

Thus Canada founded, and found, its national 
school, and, as always happens when strongly based 
national schools become institutionalized, the in- 
fluence of the Group of Seven became academic 
and almost a dead hand. From the middle twen- 
ties to the disruption of World War II little of in- 
te.est developed in Canadian art. The Group car- 
ried on (although it dispersed as the Seven to be 
succeeded by a much larger organization, the Cana- 
dian Group of Painters, in 1933), towing in its 
wake a vast following of lesser artists all dedicated 
to painting pine trees and rocks. It is surprising to 
find there was so little art of social protest, for 
Canada was hard hit by the Great Depression, and 
so little painting of the human face or figure. Var- 
ley alone among the Seven became a superb por- 
traitist. And, it must be noted, the dominance of the 
Group gave Canadian painting primarily an On- 
tario and Toronto orientation. 

Two offbeat painters stand out in these middle 
years: Emily Carr, a painter-writer from British 
Columbia who pursued a poverty-stricken and al- 
most totally unrewarded exploration of the world 
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of the West Coast Indians, and David Milne. 
Milne was a Scottish-Canadian schoolteacher who 
suddenly departed rural Ontario for the Art Stu- 
dents League, exhibited at the Armory Show, 
painted a magnificent series of watercolors for the 
Canadian War Records in 1918-1919, then disap- 
peared into the Adirondacks to paint and etch work 
of a completely personal style. Returning to 
Canada in 1928, Milne continued his impersonal, 
quiet, and impoverished life in a variety of Ontario 
environments until his “discovery” by the editor of 
Canadian Art, D. W. Buchanan, in 1935. Since that 
time an ever widening circle of collectors and critics 
have claimed him to be Canada’s most original and 
truly creative painter. Happily, in his later years 
he found two great patrons, the Right Honorable 
Vincent Massey, sometime governor-general of 
Canada, and Douglas Duncan, a Toronto patron, 
collector, and gallery director, who did more than 
any other single person to sustain the arts in Canada 
during the Depression and the war. It has been 
my own experience to find that, almost without 
exception, non-Canadians surveying Canadian 
painting for the first time isolate Milne as our most 
original and creative painter of this period. 


g ee far, the story of Canadian art would seem to 
be entirely an English one, which is by no means the 
case. Not only has French Canada a much older 
and perhaps more cultured tradition than Eng- 
lish Canada, but it has produced a just proportion 
of our notable artists and has added a leaven to the 
lump of English Protestantism without which this 
country would have become not only an artistic 
backwater but a swamp. For example, during the 
years when the Group of Seven dominated the na- 
tional scene, at least two painters were absorbing 
French influence and bringing some of it back to 
the Canadian art world: James Wilson Morrice, 
a friend of Matisse’s, and Morrice’s pupil, John Ly- 
man. Both of these artists spent most of their work- 
ing life outside Canada and founded no schools. 
Meanwhile, a few French-Canadian painters were 
quietly developing personal statements. The most 
notable is Jean-Paul Lemieux, who, after a pro- 
longed spell of painting rather folksy genre subjects 
much influenced by French-Canadian peasant art, 
found an entirely personal expression of his feeling 
for the austere Quebec landscape and for the simple 
habitants, in paintings which could emanate only 
from a Canadian background. 

Another French-Canadian painter, working out- 
side the mainstream of Canadian landscape, is 
Alfred Pellan, who commuted between Montreal 
and Paris during the thirties and forties. On his 
visits, especially while teaching at the Ecole des 
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Beaux Arts in Montreal in 1940, he brought the 
full impact of the school of Paris into the Canadian 
art world, at that time with explosive effect. Pel- 
lan’s witty, and frequently naughty, surrealisms 
have influenced many younger French-Canadian 
painters and draftsmen, especially Jean Dallaire 
and Léon Bellefleur. He has, however, had little 
influence or appreciation outside his own province, 
although the French honored him with a one-man 
exhibition at the Musée de PArt Moderne in Paris 
1952. 

The great revolution, and liberation, of French- 
Canadian art came from Paul-Emile Borduas with 
the founding of the group of Automatistes. Borduas 
issued a famous anarchistic manifesto, Refus global, 
which resulted in his being fired from a teaching job 
in the provincial schools but which also galvanized 
the art world in Montreal and Quebec, and the 
“automatic” influence has been almost universal in 
French Canada ever since. Borduas had achieved 
worldwide recognition by the time of his death in 
1960, but he died an unhappy man in Paris, painting 
the ultimate in ‘“‘modern”’ art — white on white. 

Borduas’s young pupil and colleague, Jean-Paul 
Riopelle, has achieved the final accolade: the 
French claim him as their own. His work has been 
reproduced countless times in books and magazines, 
but only rarely is it mentioned that he is Canadian. 
Riopelle lives in Paris and has not often returned to 
his native land. Nevertheless, he confesses to a 
mind and imagination saturated with Canadian 
images, and his Paris studio is filled with Indian 
artifacts. Although his tachisme is, by definition, 
nonobjective, familiarity with Riopelle’s work 
leads one to accept his claim to a fundamental 
Canadian inspiration. 

The balance of power in Canadian art constantly 
shifts between the two great centers of Toronto and 
Montreal, and which is the dominant city is a 
question that will certainly never be settled. Each 
city absorbs different influences — from Paris, Lon- 
don, New York—and the competitive sense has 
done wonders to enliven the world of Canadian 
art in the past decade. 

Art in Canada is not, however, limited to the 
two great cities. Since the end of World War II, 
the arts in Canada have flourished to an astonish- 
ing degree, and there can be seen fresh develop- 
ments in most of the country’s ten provinces. One 
of the most interesting is the British Columbia 
group, which is much influenced by American 
West Coast painters such as Morris Graves and 
Mark Tobey. Jack Shadbolt and John Korner 
both show affinities with their American counter- 
parts. B. C. Binning remains detached in his cool 
semiabstractions, slightly influenced by Japanese 
art but essentially personal in style. So overwhelm- 
ing are the beauty and grandeur of nature in British 


Columbia that most of the younger artists are 
beginning to discard the clichés of abstract ex- 
pressionism in favor of a more direct portrayal of 
landscape. 

The Prairies have suddenly and quite recently 
produced a group of brilliant young artists, cen- 
tered in Regina. Although born Easterners, Ron- 
ald Bloore and Kenneth Lochhead (to name only 
two of a considerably larger group) have found 
the West stimulating, and they in turn have in- 
fluenced Western painting through the organiza- 
tion of the Emma Lake School. 

Naturally, the proximity of Toronto to Buffalo, 
Detroit, and New York has meant that a very 
strong American influence has worked on Cana- 
dian painting, and one of the most powerful in- 
fluences was Hans Hofmann. ‘Two Canadian art- 
ists most clearly influenced by New York are 
Harold ‘Town and William Ronald (indeed, Ron- 
ald now lives and paints in New York). 

Many younger artists are resolutely going their 
own way. One of the most successful is Alex Col- 
ville, who lives quietly and paints slowly in New 
Brunswick. His work is often compared with that 
of Andrew Wyeth, but I am certain his devel- 
opment has been a purely independent one. An- 
other is Tony Urquhart, still in his early twenties. 
Joe Plaskett, like many artists, seems to be more 
at home in Europe than in Canada, but he returns 
regularly and exhibits here regularly. 

Until a short time ago sculpture in Canada was 
a poor relation. Apart from the occasional com- 
missions to produce heroic effigies for Parliament 
Hill in Ottawa, the sculptors found little sponsor- 
ship and a small market. Added to this was the 
fact that Canada had no bronze foundry of its own 
until just one year ago. Therefore, the high cost 
of producing important work reduced the output 
almost to extinction. However, the federal govern- 
ment has recently given a tremendous stimulus to 
sculptors by commissioning major works for public 
buildings; private collectors are beginning to show 
some interest; and the artists can now have their 
work cast locally. It is not surprising, in view of the 
absence of a foundry, that most of the best work by 
contemporary sculptors should be fabricated. Two 
of the younger sculptors whose work has begun to 
achieve international recognition are Louis Arch- 
ambault of Montreal, primarily a ceramist, whose 
Iron Bird was shown in Battersea Park in 1951; 
and Gerald Gladstone, whose welded steel con- 
fections gathered considerable critical notice in 
New York during the past year. 

Visitors to Canada who view Canadian painting 
and graphic art for the first time constantly remark 
two things: stylistic generalizations are quite im- 
possible to make, but one thing emerges quite 
clearly — an immense vitality. 
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The Jack Pine, 1916-1917, oil 
Collection of the 
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Les Iles de la Nuit, 1964, oil 
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JACK SHADBOLT 
faturmn Tokens. 1958, oil 


Collection of Dr. John L. Parnell 
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DAVID MILNE Boston Corners, 1927, oil Collection of the National Gallery of Canada 
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Nuit d’éte, 1962, oil 
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Can French Canada Stand Alone? 


by Marcel Faribault 


Banker and man of affairs equally articulate in French and English, Marcet Farrpautt is the president of the 


Trust Général du Canada and a Montrealer who takes pride in being Canadian. In this article he explains why 


French Canadians desire independence. Federal union is inescapable, in Mr. Faribault’s opinion, but the injustices 


and errors of the past must be corrected through revision of the constitution. 


Fs dissatisfaction of French Canadians with 
their lot in a predominantly British regime runs 
the whole gamut, from simple concern or sadness 
to defiance to the point of separatism. The main 
body of opinion is groping for concrete remedies 
and hoping for statesmanship from its leaders. 
That it will not be pooh-poohed, abused, or offered 
sops is evidenced by the unanimous decision of the 
Quebec legislature to appoint a committee en- 
trusted with the determination of “the objectives to 
be followed by French Canada in the reconsider- 
ation of the Canadian federal system and the best 
means of attaining these objectives.” This crisis 
closely parallels that of the young United States in 
1787. In its case, however, the first constitution 
was too loose and had to be strengthened. In 
Canada’s case, the constitution has too many relics 
of imperial days and has to be loosened. 

Eskimos and Indians excepted, the oldest Cana- 
dian stock is of French origin. Its settlement, begun 
in 1608, was fully completed by 1760, never to be 
strengthened by subsequent immigration. Those 
150 years were more than sufficient to create a 
territorial pattern, an established system of laws, a 
network of institutions and traditions, and self- 
reliance. The following century enhanced and 
fortified these characteristics. Private laws were 
retained, developed, extended, and codified, under 
their ancient designation of civil laws and civil 
rights. Constitutional and parliamentary law was 
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mastered to oppose and restrain the new adminis- 
tration and was turned to good account in securing 
the use of the French language in public debates, 
freedom of religion for the Roman Catholic inhab- 
itants despite the public laws of England, and last, 
the establishment of a school system based on local 
denominational options. Until 1867, at the very 
least, this people was the only one to call itself and 
to be called Canadian. The 1961 census gives its 
strength at 5,541,000, of which 4,241,000 French 
Canadians inhabit the province of Quebec, where 
they form 81 percent of the total and practically 
all the rural population. 

The British element in the population provides 
close to one quarter of the current immigration. 
Nevertheless, it can muster only 43 percent of the 
population, being overwhelmingly predominant in 
the Maritime Provinces, about 10 percent in Que- 
bec, 60 percent in both Ontario and British Col- 
umbia, and falling somewhat below 45 percent in 
the Prairies. Its language is English, and its religion 
mostly Protestant; its traditions are monarchist, and 
its laws the uncodified and proliferating common 
law; it does rely on itself and on Canada to be sure, 
but also on Great Britain, the Empire, and the 
Commonwealth. The French Canadian looks back 
at least eight and sometimes as many as twelve 
generations; the British Canadian, probably five 
on an average. 

Constitutional problems are abstruse and techni- 
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cal, and when they become crucial, it is generally 
too late to solve them. One instance will serve as 
an illustration. Last August, Ottawa newspapers 
reported that an attempt to alter the British North 
America Act, the imperial statute which serves as 
Canada’s constitution, had been rebuffed in the 
Canadian House of Commons. The proposal had 
been to substitute the sentence ‘‘Canada is a fed- 
eral state”? for the sentence “The provinces shall 
form and be one Dominion under the name of 
Canada.” The problem lies in the definition of the 
three words “dominion,” ‘‘federal,’? and “‘state,”’ 
and the difficulty becomes clearer when one real- 
izes that the Statute of Westminster, adopted in 
1931 as the freedom charter of the Commonwealth 
nations, denies Canada the right to amend its own 
constitution. The matter is brought into sharper 
focus when one learns that Quebeckers have for the 
last four years taken to calling their province a 
state, a practice frowned upon by the rest of the 
country. 

The Canadian constitution is criticized by Que- 
bec for being too centralizing and therefore not 
truly federal — and for being too British, devoid of 
checks and balances, and poorly adapted to the 
present needs of Canada. These critics claim that 
the constitution is not democratic enough, that it 
omits important principles, and therefore does not 
hold out much hope for the future. 

There is no question that the one great purpose 
behind Confederation was to keep the upper por- 
tion of North America British, thereby giving it the 
means to attract a continuous flow of settlers from 
the United Kingdom. The presence of the French 
Canadians made the federal system imperative, but 
they were deliberately contained within Quebec lest 
their increase in number, spread, and influence 
should imperil the British predominance. When 
a relaxation of policy opened the doors to peoples 
of other origins, nothing was done to increase the 
mobility of the French Canadians across the coun- 
try. The guarantees for a separate school system, 
which the constitution provided for all provinces, 
were not honored. The use of the French language 
on a par with English, guaranteed only in the fed- 
eral Parliament and the federal courts (since in 
Quebec the guarantee worked the other way), was 
not extended to the federal public service. Top 
places, and in many cases middle ones, in business, 
industry, and finance continued to be reserved to 
the British or thoroughly British-integrated. It 
is no wonder that under such typically colonial 
treatment, French Canadians developed their own 
nationalism. 

Today, language is the dividing line in Cana- 
dian life, to a far greater extent than it is in Europe 
or Africa. English has been the only trans-Canada 
cultural bond. Yet French is also spoken across the 


land, in the following ratio to each province’s 
population: Newfoundland 3.7 percent, Nova 
Scotia 12 percent, Prince Edward Island 16 per- 
cent, New Brunswick 39 percent, Quebec 81 per- 
cent, Ontario 10.3 percent, Manitoba 9.1 percent, 
Saskatchewan 6.4 percent, Alberta 6.2 percent, and 
British Columbia 4.1 percent. That Canada is in 
fact bilingual is perhaps the deepest and most com- 
manding reason for Quebec to remain in the Con- 
federation, provided the French-speaking minor- 
ities of the other provinces, totaling over 1,300,000 
people, are granted rights equal to those Quebec 
has granted in the past to its own English-speaking 
minorities centered in and around Montreal and 
numbering approximately 1,200,000. 


Ta are certainly good reasons why Canada 
ought to be a federal country. First, because of its 
size and the geography of its parts. Quebec, a self- 
contained and irreducible block, amputated from 
Labrador by the political decision of a court whose 
only object was to give Hamilton Falls to the then 
British colony of Newfoundland, still remains an 
overwhelming one sixth of Canada as a whole, and 
would be one fourth if the Northwest territories 
were to be excluded for purposes of comparison 
with the other provinces. It has an area of 595,000 
square miles; only Alaska, with 586,000, can be 
compared with it. It is twice the size of Texas, 
nearly three times the size of France, and six times 
the size of the United Kingdom. 

Quebec is a must for Canada because it separates 
the Maritime Provinces from the center, and the 
center and western parts from the Atlantic; it 
holds the St. Lawrence River and practically com- 
mands Hudson Bay. At the same time, Quebec 
needs the rest of the country because the St. Law- 
rence is the outlet of the Great Lakes and their 
water level may affect its entire economy. Mon- 
treal, the Quebec and Canadian metropolis, is a 
natural port and bridgehead for overseas, for the 
United States, and for the rest of Canada; any 
attempt to bypass it and diminish its role, as Toron- 
to expected to do through the Seaway, could very 
well cause a crisis of the first order. 

If the provincial boundaries were to be reshuffled, 
Canada could be separated into two parts on the 
Ontario-Manitoba boundary. Or perhaps into four 
by dividing the coastal area on each side from the 
hinterland. Or perhaps into six by taking suc- 
cessively the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 
toba plus half of Saskatchewan, western Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta up to the Rockies, and finally, 
British Columbia. All the rest is refinement. 

Each one of the six great Canadian regions has 
a narrow arable area which serves as its base; each 
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province is bounded to the south by the United 
States, is opened toward the north at a latitude 
where land and life change character, has only one 
other province on each side, has no boundary with 
more than two provinces (Quebec excepted only on 
account of Labrador), is dependent on another 
province for access to the sea or to another sea, is 
dependent on a particular river which takes its 
source or prolongs its course in another province. 
And each of these areas is a giant unit corresponding 
to at least five average states of the United States. 

Canada is sometimes called underdeveloped if 
only its size and sparsity of settlement are con- 
sidered; but it is acknowledged to be quite mature 
in its economic practice and sophistication, for 
which it is indebted both to Great Britain and to 
the United States. Yet the two conditions are 
closely tied together. 

The Canadian economy is dominated by the 
Laurentian shield, which attracts exploitation on 
a large scale, whether it be of forests, mines, inland 
waters, fisheries, furs, agriculture, or hydroelectric 
power. Hence the natural development of the 
large corporations, the advantages of cartels and 
agreements for marketing, and the existence of 
cooperatives. 

The distance from the seas and the absence of 
urban markets capable of consuming its production 
make such an economy a particularly open one; 
hence the development of transportation and in- 
deed of an exceptionally diversified system of com- 
munications: roads and railroads, telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, television, airlines, shipping lines, 
hotels, motels. 

The harshness of both the climate and the land 
makes it more practical to transport power and 
energy very long distances rather than to settle 
next to their sources, whether coal, oil, gas, or 
electricity. Fuel and power are required for warmth 
and everyday life just as much as for industry. 
Buying the necessary services and equipment to 
make life comfortable and profitable is therefore 
very expensive. 

In such a vast country, no economy, even a pri- 
mary one, may be considered independent from 
services, communication, trade, and governmental 
intervention. The availability of capital thus be- 
comes a paramount consideration. Hence a re- 
markable commercial banking system, developed 
through the establishment of branches, quite sensi- 
tive to the economy, and working in very close co- 
operation with the central bank and the treasury 
or department of finance in regard to both mone- 
tary and fiscal policies. 

If one looks at the distribution of powers effected 
by the constitution between the federal and the 
provincial governments, it is evident that “it was 
intended to foster a national economy which would 
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relieve dependence upon a few industries and lessen 
exposure to the effects of the economic policies 
pursued by the United States and Great Britain.” 
These words of the Sirois Commission Report on 
Dominion-Provincial relations in 1940 sum up the 
reasons for the attribution to the federal government 
of all those matters connected with the circulation 
of goods and money. 


it ieee Canada is held together less by geography, 
natural resources, and nationality than by the very 
efficient composite network of communications, 
circulation and transfer of wealth, income, profits, 
and welfare. There is little doubt that any whole- 
sale disruption of this order would bring a lessening 
of the standard of living, unemployment, with- 
drawal of capital, and stagnation. This would harm 
the poorer as well as the richer provinces, and since 
a minimum standard of living for all is one of the 
aims of present social thinking, it may not be con- 
templated with a clear conscience. 

On the other hand, a remarkably strong case 
is being built up for states rights in economic mat- 
ters. One of the greatest fallacies prevalent in 
Canada since the end of World War II is the as- 
sertion that the federal government should assume 
responsibility for the pace and direction of the na- 
tion’s economic development. While understand- 
able in a wartime economy, in peacetime such a 
view is a complete perversion of governmental 
functions. The United States adopted the tenth 
amendment to its constitution, which stated un- 
equivocally that all residuary powers are vested in 
the states. Canada’s constitution has committed 
the capital sin of saying otherwise. All the prov- 
inces have come around, by degrees, sometimes not 
quite consciously, to the view that the fiscal powers 
enjoyed by the federal government during war and 
depression have been continued too long, extended 
too far, used to penetrate provincial fields, misused 
through ignorance of regional diversities. 

Actually, the desire to prevent war is one of 
the main reasons for federation. It is a common- 
place of Canadian history that Confederation was 
designed in part “to brace the scattered provinces 
against possible American aggression’ as a de- 
liberate policy of Great Britain. Today people no 
longer speak of aggression, but one hears talk of 
possible peaceful absorption, economic control, 
and excessive political influence, all of which come 
under the general heading of foreign affairs. 

Let us take the subject of national defense. Can- 
ada is not strong enough to defend itself against 
an aggressor without the American alliance, still 
less against the Americans themselves. Against any 
other invader, its only defenses, in theory at least, 
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could well be its length, breadth, and barrenness, 
and its best generals, waste, winter, and will to 
survive. From the United States’s viewpoint, the 
calamity might not seem too great if the Canadian 
Confederation were to split on an economic basis. 
But the United States would certainly prefer to 
see Canada continue united on purely military 
grounds because of the importance of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, the Great Lakes and their inter- 
national character, the need for the Alaskan high- 
way, the possible use of air bases as exemplified in 
the DEW Line, and the existence and desirability 
of NATO. The transformation of the latter from 
an agreement for defense into an instrument for 
peaceful purposes is but a natural and welcome de- 
velopment of practical politics, as the participation 
of Canada in the O.A.S. would also be. It is re- 
markable, however, that the French Canadians 
from Quebec Province have been for many years 
the main Canadian proponents of this collaboration 
with Latin-American countries. 

If one really desires to justify Confederation on a 
basis of foreign affairs, one should look for much 
more elementary reasoning. In the first place, a 
divided Canada could not hope to preserve the Far 
North. In the second place, each province, if in- 
dependent, would lose the benefit of the savings 
effected by common outside representation, whether 
political, consular, commercial, military, or cul- 
tural. Some of the provinces could not afford it; 
to others the cost would be remarkably high since 
it would have to be proportionate to the openness 
of their economy. Third, the loss of stature, pres- 
tige, and influence to each one of the component 
states would be very great indeed, whether one 
thinks of the United Nations or merely of the 
British Commonwealth, of the Atlantic alliance, 
or of other international bodies and ventures. A 
fourth consideration is the empirical one that it 
seems foolish to abandon a system which has been 
a very efficient instrument of peace and develop- 
ment at the very time when other countries, na- 
tionalities, and continents have come to realize 
its advantages. Realpolitik would go one step further 
and add a fifth argument. Regardless of underlying 
causes, there is one factor which all countries must 
face today — namely, the intricacy of social, eco- 
nomic, political, and racial considerations and the 
speed with which the color factor can be utilized to 
sweep away all considerations of interest, reason, 
and humanity. Should passions prevail in that 
respect, Canada would be in the white camp, in the 
very same way it finds itself in the anti-Communist 
one, and would have to exert its full strength, which 
will certainly be greater if it is one unified country 
and thus in a position to muster all of its resources 
to the utmost, in quantity, quality, diversity, and 
rapidity. 
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It has become hackneyed to say that such dangers 
can be forestalled only by the exercise and the 
spread of reason and therefore by the existence of 
a guiding philosophy. However, Canada has de- 
veloped neither a philosophy of federalism nor 
indeed any philosophy at all, since a philosophy 
which is neither harmonious and integrated nor 
vocally expressed simply does not exist. I should 
like to indicate at this point some few principles 
of federalism which have not been respected in 
Canadian law and practice. These principles are 
as follows: 

1. The supremacy of the rule of law, inherent 
and expressed in a constitution, which must be 
written, rigid, and observed without breach until 
modified according to an agreed procedure. Yet 
the Canadian parliamentary practice, following 
British tradition, gives as much importance to 
unwritten law and to precedents. 

2. The division of sovereignty between the com- 
ponent states on the one hand and the federal gov- 
ernment on the other, without any supremacy of 
one over the others, subordination of one to the will 
of the others, or delegation of power by one to the 
others, or to any of them. English-speaking Canada 
has a habit of forgetting this, since it takes the 
Ottawa Parliament as the successor of the British 
one. 

3. The establishment of checks and balances 
against abuse of power within each one of the gov- 
ernments, federal or local, as regards the citizens 
themselves. However, Canada has no general bill 
of rights. 

4. The interpretation of the constitution by the 
courts instead of by the executive power, by public 
opinion, or by the legislatures. Ever since the 
Imperial Privy Council ceased to be the court of 
last resort in 1949, the Supreme Court of Canada 
has failed to be a satisfactory substitute. 

5. The agreement of the component states to 
live and dwell together in perpetuity, under peace, 
and therefore to renounce war, secession, or revo- 
lution, and to replace them by discussion, tol- 
erance, and compromise in good faith. ‘This is 
repeatedly ignored by the majority. 

6. The acknowledgment that the federal govern- 
ment is a society of societies and that therefore 
the residuary powers must remain with the com- 
ponent states. Not only does the constitution say 
otherwise, but there is in Canada no doctrine of 
autonomous local government and assembly. 

7. The possibility of adding new component 
states to the federation upon conditions not es- 
sentially different from those already applicable 
and without modification of the latter. This is 
tantamount to saying that no class is impenetrable, 
but the fluidity and mobility of elites in Canadian 
life are quite restricted. 


In view of such factors as nationalities, geography, 
economics, and foreign affairs, the conclusion seems 
inescapable that Canada’s future should be tied 
into a federal system, but it is imperative that the 
omissions and errors of the past should be redressed. 
At first blush, the initiative would seem to lie with 
the federal power, however paradoxical this may 
look when it is well known in advance that the out- 
come must be less centralization. Great Britain’s 
colonial office has in the past given many an exam- 
ple of such statesmanship toward territories which 
later became dominions and members of the Com- 
monwealth. On the other hand, perhaps the rest 
of the country will not take the matter seriously 
until it is faced with concrete demands and pro- 
posals such as are bound to come from the Quebec 
legislature. In the meantime, it is hoped that 
enough will be done in private meetings and in 
public debates so that the country will not be 
taken entirely unawares should the holding of a 
constitutional conference become suddenly urgent. 

How much a revision of the Canadian constitu- 
tion should depart from the existing one is a highly 
debatable question. According to some, the very 
name Confederation would show prescience on the 
part of the founding fathers and point to a union 
centered on national defense and foreign affairs 
only. Sensing the excess of ideology in such a state- 
ment, others have talked in terms of an associate 
status for Quebec. ‘This designation seems to stem 
from the case either of Puerto Rico in respect to 
the United States or of some former European 
colonies in respect to the Common Market. It 
would only be valid, however, if the rest of Canada 
could be considered as an integrated, homogeneous 
whole, which geography denies, since provincial 
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and regional loyalties run much deeper than casual 
observers would imagine, quite apart from the 
problem of nationalities. 

A third view would detract little from present 
federal practices, innovations, and pretension at 
leading the economy, save that it would permit 
provinces to “opt out? of any federally rooted 
scheme. This would solve no problems and would 
foster discontent through the refusal to surmount 
bare empiricism and to face principles. If, on the 
contrary, cooperative federalism would acknowl- 
edge the absolute need for a revision of the constitu- 
tion in depth, its very name could be the point of 
departure for many new adventures, cooperation 
being taken as a possible reinforcement of current 
dealings between the component states on the one 
hand and a possible enlargement of aid between the 
federal government and foreign countries on the 
other hand. At the same time, constitutional 
revision would serve as a means of making admit- 
tedly temporary arrangements between the com- 
ponent states and the federal government for quite 
specific purposes. Such a perspective would then 
permit a much more direct reference to the ac- 
knowledged principles of federalism, on the basis of 
a strict equality for all component states and the 
necessary exchanges of quid pro quo. 

This would still leave the constitution in need 
of being made less imperial, endowed with a true 
constitutional court, inspired by a more compre- 
hensive bill of rights, revigorated by a reformed 
senate, strengthened by the return to the provinces 
of all their fundamental functions, stripped of the 
illusions of federal fiscal predominance, and so 
equitable that new states would be as eager to join 
it as component ones are unwilling to change it. 


LATE NEWS FLASHES 


BY R. G. EVERSON 


Were not lynched yet. Darling, here is the night 


when few may catch your face. A Roman legion 


has run to the mountains of Wales and begs to marry. 


Sigmund Freud comes crawling through our bed. 


It’s final now for Hellenes: Christ arrived. 


The French are blowing up my mailbox duns. 


I may be reached at Nineveh and Tyre. 
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by ROBERTSON DAVIES 


Novelist, playwright, and critic, RopERTsON Davies is one of Canada’s most urbane and scholarly writers. His 


EDUCATING 
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novels, TEMPER TOST and LEAVEN OF MALICE, are masterpieces of wit and satire, and he has done several plays for 


television and the stage. Mr. Davies is Master of Massey College at the University of Toronto. 


WV would you say was the underlying philoso- 
phy of our Canadian education?” I asked the V.I.P. 
from a great English university. He was a specialist 
in that realm, and had been taking a long look at 
our country. 

“The Deweyism of the twenties, considerably 
tempered by Scottish pragmatism and Scottish 
dourness,” he replied. 

Ah, those Scots again! They are indeed a domi- 
nant force in Canadian history, beginning with that 
Scot in Wolfe’s attacking force who was first to scale 
the Heights of Abraham, and in response to the 
sentry’s cry of “Qui va là?” summoned up sufficiently 
good French to disarm suspicion. This unknown 
bilingual Scotsman was first among thousands of his 
countrymen to come to Canada, each convinced 
that education was, after the fear of God, the fore- 
most of obligations, and equally determined that 
education was a matter of the uttermost solemnity. 
Education as a refinement of the intellect, educa- 
tion as an adornment of life — these were Frenchi- 
fied notions, and in Canada to this day they are 
found chiefly among the French-speaking popula- 
tion. But education that a man might better him- 
self was understood by the Scots and is a force in 
modern Canada, though people of Scottish descent 
are no longer a majority. 

The idea of bettering oneself through education 
persists in form, but its content has undergone 
marked change. ‘The nineteenth-century Scottish 
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settler wanted some intellectual substance for him- 
self, as well as a farm, shop, or mill; further, though 
he was too much a pragmatist not to keep one son 
in the family money-making business, he wanted 
another son for the church, or to be a professor; this 
was the son who showed how far the family had 
traveled from the croft in the Highlands. ‘The great- 
grandsons of this man frankly want professional 
status for the reward it brings in money, and it is 
law or medicine that claims them rather than the 
pulpit or the lecture room. Education is estranged, 
if not positively divorced, from intellectuality. 

What has brought about the change? In 1784 not 
one man in five hundred in Canada could read; one 
hundred and eighty years later less than 4 percent 
of the total population cannot read. For the first 
century of that period, reading, writing, and simple 
arithmetic were the staples of education, with 
splendid flights into Latin, Greek, and Hebrew for 
the learned; but at about the turn of the present 
century the concepts of Froebel training were 
adopted, to give place in time to what educationists 
believed to be the theories of John Dewey. 

All of this is in tune with what is perhaps the 
greatest revolution of our time — the establishment 
of universal literacy. A measure of the success of 
that revolution is the quality of the discontent that 
great numbers of people feel about it. Forgetful of 
how new this widespread literacy is, they find fault 
with it because it has not brought about a revolu- 


tion in taste. Everybody can read, they say, but 
great numbers of people do not read, and of those 
who do, a majority read trash. 

These disillusioned idealists apparently expect 
that instruction in reading will set free some inborn 
desire on the part of every citizen to read what is of 
literary worth. This is a hangover from eighteenth- 
century idealism; instruction in reading enables ev- 
ery citizen to read what appeals to him, if anything 
in print does appeal to him, which cannot be guar- 
anteed. The horse has been led to water, but he 
must provide his own thirst. Those who hoped that 
universal education would immediately bring about 
a revolution are blinded by their disappointment to 
the real progress the revolution has already made. 

The revolution progresses in Canada along lines 
so similar to those understood in the United States 
that it would be tedious to describe them in detail. 
The British North America Act, which brought 
Canada into being as a united country in 1867, es- 
tablished education as a provincial concern; the 
Dominion might intervene only to safeguard the 
rights of minorities. Therefore, we have now ten 
provincial systems of education in Canada, and if we 
take heed of the fact that Quebec has virtually two 
systems — one for the French Catholic population 
and one for the English-speaking Protestants — the 
number increases to eleven. The systems are much 
alike on the elementary and secondary levels. Of 
the teaching body, about three quarters are women. 
The most significant difference from the U.S. sys- 
tems is that in Canada, three quarters of the Eng- 
lish-speaking pupils learn French as a second lan- 
guage, as opposed to about one eighth of the stu- 
dents in the United States. 

We are officially a bilingual country. It is desira- 
ble that every Canadian should be able to speak 
French, and virtually all children are given instruc- 
tion which would enable them to do so if they want- 
ed to speak another language. So far, however, 
their desire to speak any language, including Eng- 
lish, well and eloquently has not been overmas- 
tering. 


Ge defects of the eleven systems are obvious, and 
everyone concerned has a favorite illustrative story. 
In his recent book about his childhood in Elgin 
County, Ontario, J. K. Galbraith writes: ‘Once we 
had a good teacher, but she was an accident. All 
the rest were young females diligently but incom- 
petently filling in a few years between puberty and 
the best available marriage.” But of course! It is 
unreasonable to expect a female Socrates, or even 
an educated and cultivated woman, in every class- 
room; nevertheless, the well-meaning girls from the 
teachers’ colleges made it possible for hundreds of 
children — few of them of easy temperament, and 
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some of them ineducable in any formal sense — to 
read and write and do sums, and for J. K. Galbraith 
to make a start on a distinguished career. They 
raised those children immeasurably above their 
grandparents. This is not the perfection of instruc- 
tion, but for an unwieldy and expensive structure, 
it is not a despicable result. Too many critics of 
education in Canada and elsewhere forget that it 
works upon the most intractable and varied sort of 
raw material. They forget that universal education 
is still an experiment and an unproven one. Within 
the next century we shall undoubtedly be driven by 
experience to recognize that no single system of edu- 
cation fits all children, and that some need training 
so radically different from anything offered now 
that it cannot be called education in the present 
sense at all. 

What is the present system? “The Deweyism of 
the twenties,” said the V.I.P. Professor John Dewey 
might not recognize it, and before he died, he dis- 
owned some aspects of it, but the root of his educa- 
tional philosophy lies buried beneath it and in some 
measure nourishes it. Dewey turned away from a 
dead system in which facts were imparted by repeti- 
tion and little value was given to reasoning. Some 
facts can be acquired only by memorizing, and the 
reasoning of children has to be guided if it is to 
reach conclusions about which there can be no dis- 
pute. Therefore, an elaborate teaching method had 
to be devised and tested in practice. It was inevita- 
ble that in this process much of Dewey’s valuable 
work became distorted or vanished altogether. 

Dewey’s ideas were constantly developing and 
changing, and he was often far ahead of his best 
pupils. He was intellectually fearless, and often 
wrong; this did not matter for Dewey, because he 
could abandon a wrong path and dash off on an- 
other. But his less agile followers, seeking a method 
among his intuitions and brilliant insights, were 
sure to make mistakes. What were essentially the 
deeply personal reflections of a brilliant mind were 
somehow compressed into a methodology and an 
educational philosophy which could be grasped and 
put to work by minds which were not always bril- 
liant and were in some cases inferior to those found 
in the middle ranks of business and the professions. 

In Canada, where the world of primary and sec- 
ondary education tends to be a closed one — for the 
movement of teachers from province to province is 
not easy, and study outside the country is discour- 
aged — it was not long before teachers who had 
themselves been schooled by the methods of Cana- 
dian Deweyism were giving instruction in the same 
general way. No wonder that the infiltration of oth- 
er educational ideas is slow, and that there is occa- 
sional sharp criticism of Canadian university teach- 
ing by the teachers in primary and secondary 
schools. ‘The professors have no method, cry the 
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teachers. The teachers have method, but they don’t 
understand the subjects they are teaching, reply the 
professors (who do not have to undergo specific in- 
struction in a methodology). ‘Teach the professors 
method, and university education can be reduced in 
length and improved in quality, say the teachers. 
Put teachers who are educated men and women in 
the schools, and the first year of university will not 
be wasted in teaching grammar, elementary logic, 
and good habits of private study, say the professors. 
It is a dispute to which there can be no end. It 
serves, however, to bring us to the third area in 
Canadian education, the universities. 


S Fie are thirty-seven Canadian universities, vary- 
ing greatly in academic standing and range of in- 
struction. The best are by no means wealthy insti- 
tutions; indeed, their combined endowments do not 
exceed a billion dollars. It is the more remarkable, 
therefore, that they exercise a dominant and, some 
people insist, disproportionate influence on many 
aspects of the national life. Among our small popu- 
lation it is not altogether a happy thing that so 
many writers are also academics, and that of these a 
great number are critics as well as creators. On the 
other hand, it may be argued that in a land where 
there is no acknowledged literary capital, and where 
literary matters do not interest a large public, the 
universities serve, as did the monasteries in the 
Middle Ages, to cherish an art that would otherwise 
languish. Although music has a strong university 
association, painting has not, and those who talk of 
university domination assert that it is in painting, 
of all the arts, that Canada has most distinguished 
itself. ‘Those who believe that there is some way of 
comparing achievement in unlike arts may be con- 
vinced by such argument. 

There can be no doubt that in public affairs 
Canadian universities have a large and growing in- 
fluence. It is to them that the Dominion govern- 
ment and the provincial legislatures turn when they 
want investigation and appraisal in economic and 
scientific matters, and in some universities there are 
professors so taken up with this sort of work that it 
is hard to say whether they are academics or civil 
servants. The link between our universities and the 
arts and government is thrown into relief by the 
smallness of our population. It may also be said 
that the Scottish pragmatism mentioned by the 
English V.I.P. as a dominant element in our educa- 
tion extends beyond it, and that Canada feels that 
the logical place to look for expert appraisal and ad- 
vice is among experts. More than do some of our 
sister democracies, we mistrust amateurism. 

If this sounds like undue praise of Canadian uni- 
versities, other facts must be brought forward to es- 
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tablish a balance. In the words of Dean Ernest Sir- 
luck of the graduate school at the University of 
‘Toronto, Canada has been “bumming a free ride” 
too long in the academic world. U.S. foundations 
have been expected to show a concern for our uni- 
versity welfare not less great than for that of their 
own country, and in 1962 only 62 percent of the 
staff members engaged by Canadian universities 
were Canadians, trained wholly or in part in Can- 
ada. We have depended too long on university 
teachers from Great Britain or the United States. 
This was chiefly the result of the disparity between 
university salaries here and in the States, which 
meant that some of our best young academics went 
across the border in the old Scots search for better- 
ment. In recent years Canadian university salaries, 
like those of teachers in primary and secondary 
schools, have improved, and we are holding more 
of our own promising young Ph.D.’s. But there is 
still a great gap to be bridged. 

There is also a historic reason for our dependence 
on Britain and the United States. Not only did we 
welcome young men from Oxford and Cambridge, 
and later from Harvard and Yale; we thought them 
a cut above our home-trained academics, and in 
most instances we were right. ‘They were better 
trained, and they brought with them a breath from 
a larger academic world. ‘This is so no longer. ‘The 
unusual man who has established himself in some 
realm of research or scholarship is still sought from 
abroad, but the Canadian academic, who has prob- 
ably done some part of his training in the United 
States, in Britain, or in Europe, is not the backwoods 
pedant of an earlier day. He must be induced to 
stay in Canada for pragmatic reasons, not by 
appeals to patriotism. A Canadian academic 
knows that, all other things being equal, he serves 
his country best by doing pretty well for himself; 
his country will reward him neither with riches nor 
with a title. It must reward him, therefore, with a 
decent salary and conditions in which he can do 
work he believes to be valuable. 

What are such conditions of work? Usually they 
are opportunities to pursue research, with the assist- 
ance of a number of capable graduate students, in 
the laboratories or the libraries that such work 
makes necessary. In many Canadian universities 
little or no work is done at the graduate level, the 
laboratories are for undergraduate instruction, and 
the libraries are miserable. It is not solely lack of 
money that creates these conditions. It is often the 
concept of a university as essentially a school for 
professional training which quickly established itself 
in a new country where there was no tradition of 
scholarship and where hardheaded taxpayers and 
private benefactors expected that every student 
should ‘‘go through” for something. 

For hundreds of years universities have been cen- 





ters of professional training, in that they gave a man 
as much as he could absorb of the classical learning 
which was considered a necessary beginning to any 
learned profession. Classical learning has lost its 
prestige everywhere, and in Canada it is little re- 
garded except in Quebec, where French traditional 
respect for it maintains a lingering influence. Cer- 
tainly technical training in Quebec lingers far be- 
hind that in other provinces, but Quebec universi- 
ties are still recognizably universities; in the rest of 
Canada they wear too often the sullen aspect of 
trade schools, except in the cases of a few large uni- 
versities where active graduate schools tip the bal- 
ance in favor of scholarship as opposed to market- 
able skills. 

There is an interesting revolt against this attitude 
in some of the new universities that are being estab- 
lished, principally, though not wholly, in the East. 
They are insistent that academic values must be 
foremost in determining their growth, that a per- 
sonal relationship between faculty and student must 
be regained (sometimes by the adoption of a modi- 
fied tutorial system), and that, whether a student be 
studying arts, science, or some professional course, 
he must attend special lectures in the humanities, 
which expose him to a larger intellectual world. 

Although the impetus in this direction has come 
from the academics, it was warmly approved by 
many industrialists who have found that technicians 
may maintain a business yet not have the intellec- 
tual training to foresee its future or control its de- 
velopment. In their phrase, “know-why” is of 
greater value even than “know-how.” 

In addition to the formal provincial systems of 
education and a number of private schools which 
range in quality from excellent to mediocre, there 
are three other educational forces at work in Can- 
ada which should be mentioned. The first is the 
National Research Council, founded in 1916 as a 
Dominion body, which directs research and makes 
available scientific advice and findings on the high- 
est level which are relevant to Canadian needs. The 
second is a complementary national body, the Can- 
ada Council, founded in 1957 to encourage the arts, 
humanities, and social sciences by means of grants 
to institutions, publications, and individuals. 

The third educational force continually at work 
in Canada is its press. To see what it does it is nec- 
essary only to compare a newspaper published in a 
town with a population of 100,000 or less in the 
United States with a paper in a community of simi- 
lar size in Canada. The range of news and opinion, 
international and national, is vastly greater in the 
Canadian paper. 


i is difficult for a Canadian to write of Canadian 
education without falling to some degree into the 


EDUCATING FOR THE FUTURE 


national habit of discontent because impossibilities 
have not been made possible. Perhaps, as an indi- 
cation of the standard reached at matriculation 
level — grade thirteen in the high schools, in which 
boys and girls are usually eighteen years of age == 
the following examination questions may be of use. 
They are drawn from the history examination put 
to this group in Ontario last June. 


It has been said that the United States Constitution 
was designed to protect propertied interests. Discuss 
this view by referring to (a) the underlying weaknesses 
of the Articles of Confederation, (b) the circumstances 
surrounding the replacement of the Articles of Con- 
federation, and (c) the relevant provisions of the new 
constitution. ... 

Discuss the role of the protective tariff in United 
States federal politics beginning with the American 
system of Henry Clay and continuing to the adoption 
of the Underwood Tariff in 1913... . 

Comment briefly upon any five of the following epi- 
sodes in Canadian-American relations, particularly 
from the standpoints of the matters in dispute, the 
means pursued to attain solutions, and the settlements 
reached. (1) The Maine-New Brunswick Boundary; (2) 
The Oregon Boundary; (3) Compensation for the 
Fenian Raids; (4) The Alaska Boundary; (5) The Reci- 
procity Agreement of 1911; (6) The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way; (7) The North American Air Defence Command 
(NORAD); (8) The Columbia River Power Project. 


These questions are chosen because they relate to 
matters which are likely to be familiar to U.S. read- 
ers. How do you think you would do on an exami- 
nation of this sort, remembering that the standard 
of marking, though not cruel, is exacting? 

What is Canadian education doing? At the pri- 
mary school level it is persuading the child that 
learning is not necessarily disagreeable and that the 
acquirement of some skills is a part of growing up. 
In the high schools it is deploying the two main 
branches of learning, arts and science, and encour- 
aging the pupil to find his bent, without allowing 
him to specialize in any serious way. In the uni- 
versities it offers specialist study up to and beyond 
the graduate level, including much specific profes- 
sional training. It is performing these tasks in a 
way which leaves the Canadian citizen, whether he 
attends a university or not, at no practical disad- 
vantage with a person educated to the same age in 
either Great Britain or the United States. But Ca- 
nadians are not satisfied with their education. What 
can be done to improve it? 

My own suggestion is that it might attempt to 
produce a much greater degree of excellence in a 
single but important area of study in every child 
who attends a school, beginning in the earliest 
grades and continuing straight through the univer- 
sities, in science as well as in the arts. There are 
many fancy names for the branch of study I would 
thus elevate to first importance, but let us call it 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


simply the intelligent use and understanding of lan- 
guage. 

All teaching is done by means of language, even 
when what is taught is in effect another mode of 
expression, such as mathematics or music. In Can- 
ada our particular version of embalmed Deweyism 
has all but banished the study of grammar, and the 
haste with which demanding courses of study have 
to be covered has made the carefully written essay 
a rarity in school experience. Teachers do not have 
time to mark such essays, and teachers of subjects 
other than English are often ready to ignore bad 
writing because they have to give their attention to 
so much bad thinking and muddled understanding. 

Such abdication of responsibility for teaching 
good English is excused with all the usual nonsense: 
“popular usage is the true law of grammar,” “no 
language can remain static,” “rules crush spon- 
taneity,” and so forth. But no answers are given to 
the questions raised by the excuses: Whose usage is 
to be taken as a model? Is comprehensibility indis- 
tinguishable from stasis? How do you distinguish 
spontaneity from anarchy? The essential point is 
avoided: agreement about meaning is necessary to 
thought, and critical understanding of language is 
a means toward evaluation of the thought of others. 

English as Canadian students use it, up to uni- 
versity graduation and beyond, reflects this neglect 
of language in all the familiar ways. Where gram- 
mar is shaky, thought is woolly and expression am- 
biguous or cumbrous. As other languages cannot be 
learned without some attention to their grammar, 
foreign grammar — often Latin grammar — creeps 
into written or formal spoken English with effects 
comparable to the use of imitation marble in shoddy 
architecture. In universities students eager for 
means of expression seize on the jargons of science or 
criticism and use them inappositely. Such common- 
places of good speech and writing as congruities of 
vocabulary are strangers to them. An intelligent 
group of first-year scientists presented me, in an 
examination on a survey course in drama, with such 
nuggets as “humour wants [once] more enters the 
picture,” “Boyle is funny in that he has no shame 
in lying on the Bible,” “‘she was pregnant for a 
child,” and “the Widow Quin speaks only of the 
mundane things of life (e.g., dung).’’ Of a class of 
forty, five could not distinguish between “‘no” and 
“know.” They were not stupid but victims of a 
system that thinks language is taught by nature. 
Such a system condemns any of them who are not 
geniuses to a position in the world far below their 
true capabilities. And part of the wry comedy is 
that in later life they, as university graduates, will 
be accepted by many people as leaders, and their 
opinions heeded in fields far beyond their specialty. 

Perhaps what is wanted is a return to the study 
of rhetoric, and a fresh consideration of what rheto- 
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ric means, for the word has taken on a bad color 
with the passing of years. But it is not too much, 
surely, to expect a child in grade four to understand 
the difference between “Come in, Barney” and 
“Barney, come in”? If such a child matriculated at 
the age of eighteen with a competency in grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric, the result within a generation 
would be a revolution in politics, in journalism, in 
theology, and, of course, in education. 

The V.I.P. who was quoted accused Canadian 
education of lacking a clear philosophy; at present it 
aims at development but not at concentration of in- 
tellectual power. Insistence upon skill in the use and 
appreciation of language would tend toward clarity 
of information in those subjects where information 
and deduction from language are the principal aims, 
and clarity of opinion in those subjects where per- 
sonal opinion is of value. But its greatest influence 
would be as a check upon unexamined thought. 

This sounds like a demand that all Canadian chil- 
dren come out of school with the elementary equip- 
ment of philosophers. Well, why not? Every great 
system of education has had some clear aim. Jesuit 
education aimed at making children clear-minded 
and subtle within specific limits; Thomas Arnold’s 
system of education aimed at producing Christian 
gentlemen who knew how to rule. Why should not 
Canadian education aim at producing a nation of 
people who know what they are saying and what is 
being said to them, and who cannot be deceived by 
the insincerities and fatuities of scoundrels and fools? 

Is there any educational aim more desirable for 
a democracy? Is there any principle more impor- 
tant to a nation made up of many races, which ofti- 
cially has two native tongues and practically has a 
ravaged and half-crazed version of one of them? 
Has there ever been a time in history when it was 
so necessary to know what a writer or speaker hoped 
to achieve by his utterance, how his aims chimed 
with his assertions, and what the outcome might 
be if he got what he wanted? 

But how can so great a demand be made of an 
already burdened system? I think the demand may 
reasonably be made, if first things are to be put first 
in Canadian education. If it involves retraining of 
teachers, or a new sort of teacher, and if it explodes 
some of the gaseous twaddle that has crept into our 
curricula, that would be no bad thing. The Dewey- 
ism of the twenties has had good innings, and on 
the whole it has served us well; it would be foolish to 
throw it over. But Scottish pragmatism and Scot- 
tish dourness might well be given even greater 
weight than in the past, and I can think of nowhere 
that they might be more effective than in demand- 
ing a new approach to the study of language. It is 
the primary instrument of education, and the key, 
if not necessarily to truth, at least to a superior 
version of common sense. 





FIVE CANADIAN POETS 


POEM IMPROVISED 


AROUND A FIRST LINE 


BY GWENDOLYN MacEWEN 


the smoke in my bedroom which is always burning 
worsens you, motorcycle Icarus; 

you are black and leathery and lean and 

you cannot distinguish between sex and nicotine 


anytime, it’s all one thing for you — 
cigarette, phallus, sacrificial fire — 

all part of that grimy flight 

on wings axlegreased from Toronto to Buffalo 
for the secret beer over the border — 


now I long to see you full-blown and black 

over Niagara, your bike burning and in full flame 
and twisting and pivoting over Niagara 

and falling finally into Niagara, 

and tourists coming to see your black leather wings 
hiss and swirl in the steaming current — 


now I long to give up cigarettes 

and change the sheets on my carboniferous bed; 
O baby, what hell to be Greek in this country — 
without wings, but burning anyway 


VILLES EN MARCHE 


py ANNE HEBERT 


Villes en marche sur Peau, places de sel, nénuphars de pierre 


Iles dévalant les pentes de mer, vent debout, soleil en proue 


Bouquets amers hissés sur la vague, lumiére géranium aux 


crétes des coqs verts rangés 


Marchement d’eaux, remue-ménage de soleil, retombées sou- 
daines de manteaux saumatres, nuit, pleine nuit 


Cortége de haute mer revenu, le port comme une étoile, 
lit ouvert crissant le goémon et le zeste 


Barques amarrées, balancées, jour en berne, coeur étale 


parmi les algues 


Paumes ouvertes, d’étranges ibis trés bleus vont y boire 


en silence 


Toute la douceur respire largement alentour. La terre entière 


5 . . # 
S'est apprivoiscee, 
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LOOKING FROM OREGON 


(“and what it watches is not our wars’; Robinson Jeffers) 


By EARLE BIRNEY 


Far out as I can see 
into the crazy dance of light 
there are little black eyebrows of cormorants 
wriggling and drooping 
but the eye is out of all proportion 


Nearer beneath the heaving surf 
salmon the young or the sperm-heavy 
are being overtaken by bird’s neb 

sea lion’s teeth fisherman’s talon 


The spent waters 

— flecks in this corner of the eyeball — 
collapse on the beach after the long race 
from where? from Tonkin’s Gulf perhaps 

on the bloodshot edge 


There’s no good my searching the horizon 
I’m of the folk another dead poet noted 
sitting beside our other ocean 

I can’t look farther out or in 


Yet up here in the wild parsnips and the wind 
I know the earth is not holding 

tumbles in body-lengths 

towards thunderheads and unimaginable Asia 


though below me on the frothy rocks 
my friend and his two boys 
do not look up from fishing 


STARLING WITH A SPLIT TONGUE 
py JAMES REANEY 


Some boys caught me 
In the yard 
And with a jackknife they 
Split my tongue into speech 
So in a phrenological cage 
Here in the garage I stay 
And say 
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The cracklewords passersby taught. 
I say I know not what 

Though I pray I do not pray 
Though I curse I do not curse 
‘Though I talk I do not talk 


“I thought that made it kinda nice” 
I heard her say as she began slipping on the ice 
The the I am Anaam I 
I and am are the & a Who is are? Who saw war? 


I rock a little pronoun It does instead of me 
I rose as I Nooned as you 
Lay down as he or she Begat we, you & they 


My eggs are covered with commas 


“Yuh remember when she fell down in a fit?” 
Reveries Jake from the bottom of the pit. 


Before beforeday after St. After’s Massacre 
While the while is on Since since is since 

Let’s wait till till Or until if you like 

I come from from to Whither Bay 

Down Whence Road but not To-day 

As still as infinitives were the Stones 

Filled with adjectives were the Trees 

And with adverbs the Pond 


This all is a recorded announcement 
This all is a recorded announcement 
“I thought that made it kinda nice” 
PEUN so S a re er a in a fit?”’ 
Darkness deep 
Now fills the garage and its town 
With wordless sleep. 


Who split their tongues? I ask. 

Of Giant Jackknife in the sky. 

Who split their tongues into lie mask 

And lie face; split their hand 

Into this way, that way, up and down, 

Divided their love into restless hemispheres, 

Split into two — one seeing left, one right 

Their once one Aldebaran all-seeing eye? 

In the larger garage of the endless starlight 
Do they not croak as I? 
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FAR FROM 


THE SHORE 


BY GEORGE BOWERING 


Is he dead? Is my friend dead? 

Crashed, face against painted steel, 
splattered with blood & needles of glass, 
broken head splotched with oily blood, 
crushed bug of pavement-grinding crash, 
lost coat & necktie twisted in mud? 


Where is he now? That I hear his voice 


in my ear, urging he is alive, gentle face 


needing shave somewhere on land, white teeth 


smiling at a world of air. ‘Those teeth 
broken into half-rotted jags, strewn 
by uncaring nighttime hand, somewhere. 


In a sky-blue casket, cast into the ground — 
someone saw it, saw them do it, told me: 
I cant deny that, I cant deny last summer 
when I bought him a bottle of whiskey, 
waved him away in Vancouver night, 
the last time I saw him, away in a car, 
later off, to Ontario, what bleary clime. 


And one month ago, filtered word, unwilling 
news, he is killed in auto wreck on far 
foreign highway — what sudden loom 
in front of night, blazing lights in eyes, 
desperate jag of heavy car, then, now, 
horrid air-filling explosion, shrieking steel, 
awkward shrapnel gouging into ground, a 


twirling upside-down rubber wheel, sirens. 


All in the silence of my night here 
two thousand highway miles west, he was 
often drunk, lay on floor at parties, eyes glazed 
in utter joy & defiant empty bottle a scepter 
in his drunken white kingly hand, amused 
to the edge of his mouth, teeth in a second 
a light on his unshaven face, my friend, 


now moldering — agh! — in the ground — 


Handled by family & deacon, churchmen, 
professionals, gravediggers, West Coast moist soil, 
his body passed four miles from me 

along westering railway, unknown, dead, baggage, 
making twenty-minute stop in the night, 

here, thru Calgary, on way to West Coast rot, 
& he wont get up! this is country 

of silent wind piling drift snow in 


Rocky Mountains, trenches of quiet death, 
lonely desolation, long wind-silent drift, 

thru deep black space, fall, languorous drug, 
fading, falling sleep thru night of space, 
smiling teeth, faint among stars, gone, night, 

gone, further, Ian, my friend, where are you? 
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MAN TAMES THE WILDERNESS 


by Roderick Haig-Brown 


The most famous author on fishing in North America, Roperick Haic-Brown first came to Canada in the early 


thirties to work as a lumberjack in the forests of the Northwest, an experience which he recorded in his early novel 


TIMBER. After his marriage, he staked out a claim on the Campbell River in British Columbia, where he has written 


many books and is now regarded as the major consultant on conservation. 


Was the first settlers from Europe reached 
North America they had found the promised land, 
a vast territory inconceivably rich in field and 
forest, in fish and wildlife, in water and minerals, in 
natural beauty of every possible kind. It was, in the 
words of the times, a new world, and the future was 
all still with it. 

It is easy to see this now, and the philosophers in 
the safety of their Old World studies could see it 
even then. But for the settler it was not so easy. He 
found himself on a rocky and hostile shore, with the 
forest an enemy at his back. He turned upon it, 
fought it, drove it back a little way and made land 
for his farming. Strengthened and encouraged, he 
turned upon his enemy again, triumphed again, and 
drove on with ever-growing power and confidence 
of conquest. Conquest of the land became an ar- 
ticle of faith. The wilderness must be tamed and 
brought under the hand of man: grasslands must 
yield to the plow, rivers must be harnessed, swamps 
drained, forests pushed back. Settlement was a 
vast heroic struggle of man against nature, against 
the land as he found it, against drought and rainfall, 
sunshine and snow, against the wild beasts of the 
land and the people who already lived in the land. 

Unfortunately, the idea of conquest still persists 


Drawing by Lawren Harris. Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 
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in the thinking of many North Americans today, 
long after all need for it is past, long after its evils 
have been measured and understood. There is still 
money to be made in short-term, single-track de- 
velopment; there are still great prizes to be won 
from the public estate by skillful lobbying and 
smart public relations; there are still votes to be 
gained in the sacred name of progress. 

What I have described is the American dream 
that opened up the landmass of the United States, 
but it has been followed pretty faithfully, if more 
deliberately, by Canadians. We have been slowed 
by climate, restrained occasionally by American 
experience, wise occasionally in our own right. But 
in the main we have followed the pattern slavishly 
enough, obeying the whims of big business and 
small-time politicians, chambers of commerce and 
small-town real estate operators. 

The narrow economics of free enterprise in- 
evitably sets a premium on waste and destruction 
and pollution, and only the aroused, collective 
conscience of a nation can decide that the real 
values of the land must be preserved and that some 
parts of it are of such overwhelming beauty and 
interest that they should be forever protected from 
exploitation. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


The collective conscience of the United States 
was stirred by such men as Frederick Olmsted, 
Gifford Pinchot, and John Muir; it was fully 
aroused and given effect by Theodore Roosevelt. 
Canada has had no comparable voices, though 
Charles Roberts, Ernest Thompson Seton, Na- 
poleon Comeau, and, later, Grey Owl created an 
awareness of wildlife and the outdoors. But the 
American voices and philosophy reached across 
the border, and a national-park system began to 
develop in Canada not very much behind the 
American system. Yellowstone Park was estab- 
lished in 1872, Banff National Park in 1885. The 
provinces followed this lead; Ontario established 
Algonquin Park in 1893; Quebec reserved two 
large-scale parks, Laurentides and Mont Trem- 
blant, in 1895; and British Columbia followed with 
Strathcona Park in 1911. Both national and pro- 
vincial systems have been developed irregularly 
since that time. 

Provincial systems vary from nothing at all in 
Manitoba, to a few hundred acres in the Maritimes 
and limited acreage in Alberta, to fairly impressive 
acreage in the other provinces. But it is safe to say 
that no one of these systems in the provinces is 
fully representational, none is ideally distributed to 
serve the population pressures, and none is ade- 
quately secured from industrial encroachment or 
other abuses. 

‘There are excuses for such deficiencies. Cana- 
dians have long looked out upon vast reaches of 
wilderness stretching northward to the pole and 
have felt security in these. Only fairly recently has 
it become clear that this vastness cannot fill the 
growing recreational needs of a population largely 
concentrated in cities near the southern border of 
the country. The power of the national govern- 
ment, which might have had the foresight to make 
adequate reservations, is largely restricted by the 
constitution, which leaves all natural resources 
except sea and inland fisheries in the hands of the 
provinces. Provincial governments, seldom noted 
for competence or long-range responsibility, have 
until recently shown only sporadic interest, usually 
by setting aside large areas in remote parts under 
purely nominal protection that permits a change of 
heart and policy at the mere flourish of a dollar 
sign. 


PARKS WITHOUT PROTECTION 


Park systems may be taken as a rough gauge of 
a people’s respect for the land, but a far more sig- 
nificant test is in how these systems are protected 
and put to use. Extensive park areas necessarily 
are reserved well in advance of need. It is not easy 
to assess future patterns of use or to plan early de- 
velopment wisely. Local business pressure for 


development is inevitable as soon as a park area 
is set aside. But if the park is set aside soon enough 
— that is, well before genuine public pressure 
for its use has developed — public funds will 
not be available. Commercial pressure makes a 
lot of noise and influences a lot of votes; in self- 
defense, government responds to it. 

This is what has happened in many of the great 
national parks, where townsites have been estab- 
lished, summer cottages have been permitted, and 
a host of activities totally unconnected with park 
values have been encouraged. It can be argued 
that without these concessions to commercial de- 
mands, the parks might have been lost, and, un- 
fortunately, this may well be true. But concessions 
of this kind, once granted, become vested interests; 
they are hard to control and even harder to revoke. 
Sooner or later many will have to be revoked and 
the others drastically controlled. 

In the meanwhile much harm is being done to 
values the parks were specifically designed to pro- 
tect. Some of the damage is irreparable. Point 
Pelee, for instance, a small park on Lake Erie and 
a place of spectacular bird migrations, is being 
trampled out of existence by crowds drawn not by 
the park’s natural attractions, but by commercial 
installations that should never have been permitted. 
Equally damaging are the uncontrolled incursions 
of highway engineers and, in some parks, hydro- 
electric engineers. There are constant pressures 
from grazing interests, mining interests, and even 
logging interests. 

Time and population are now catching up with 
Canada’s national parks. There are signs of grow- 
ing pressure for the right kind of development — 
trails, campsites, and closely limited living facilities. 
It has even been hinted that some of the backward 
provinces, such as British Columbia, may cooperate 
by enabling the national system to expand as it 
should in celebration of the nation’s centennial in 
1967, but the time is growing short. 

British Columbia has the most imposing of pro- 
vincial park systems, as should be the case in a 
province of such wide variations of terrain and 
with such outstanding alpine, lake, and river 
scenery. But the system is really only a front, sub- 
ject to change at any time and in any way merely 
by cabinet order. 

The oldest of the province’s parks, Strathcona, 
on Vancouver Island, is a good example of what 
can happen. This park of half a million acres is 
mainly alpine, but it also contains a few small 
valleys that support the last remaining primitive 
samples of coastal Douglas-fir forest in public 
hands. It centers on the eighteen-mile length of 
Buttle Lake, which should have provided ideal 
water access to most of the major valleys under 
any sensible plan of development. 
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Fvenmngs that memories are made of— £ 
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Who helps save lives in my country? 


Today there are over 100 countries in which Parke-Davis 
distributes its products— medicines manufactured in 27 
plants located throughout the world. In addition to 
supplying medicines, Parke-Davis works with health 
officials, physicians, pharmacists, clinics, and hospitals to 
promote better health in these countries. 

For the global traveler, this means that prescriptions for 
many Parke-Davis products can be filled almost anywhere 
in the world as reliably as back home. 

For people in many places—Asia; Europe; Australia; 
Africa: South, Central and North America, and the islands 
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of the seas—the world-wide scope of Parke-Davis service 
means even more. It means that a new era in health 
progress is now possible in these 100 nations—with the 
latest medical information from research centers and with 
prompt availability of new medicines. 

Diseases that have shackled the health—and the 
economies—of many countries now can be controlled. 
Others are being investigated by Parke-Davis. The 
purpose: to help people everywhere live longer, healthier 
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BETTER MEDICINES FOR A BETTER WORLD 


Some ten years ago Buttle Lake was needlessly 
opened to flooding for hydroelectric purposes, 
and in spite of extensive clearing, the beauty of its 
shorelines has been largely destroyed. Promises 
were made that park development would follow 
upon this encroachment, but in ten years there has 
been no development whatsoever. Within the last 
two or three years some old mining claims have been 
explored and good potential has been shown. On 
the grounds that the mineral claims were estab- 
lished before the park, mining has now been au- 
thorized. One of the “conditions” is that a road 
with public access must be constructed along the 
lake. 

It is all too easy to imagine the pressures for 
further abuses that will be brought upon the 
government by logging and other mining interests 
once the road is there; it is equally easy to imagine 
with what eager reluctance the government will 
yield to them. Strathcona Park is close to large 
population centers, and if the loggers can be kept 
out, it still has much to offer. But even now, before 
any significant recreational pressures have come 
upon it, it is far from being the superb asset it 
could have been. 

Large-scale parks are a direct and deliberate 
attempt to preserve outstanding natural features 
for all time — the beauty of scenery and spectacu- 
lar natural formations, the growth and environment 
of trees and plants and wildlife, the scientific values 
of natural ecology, and the sense of wonder that all 
these things stir in the hearts of men and women. 
But even in Quebec and British Columbia, the two 
provinces that boast the largest park acreages, the 
parks represent only a tiny fraction of the total 
land area; and their management, good or bad, 
though it symbolizes an attitude, is only a small part 
of the story of a people’s regard for its renewable 
resources. 


SASKATCHEWAN AND ONTARIO 


Canada’s great and growing weakness in this 
respect is constitutional; by the British North Amer- 
ica Act the provinces control the natural resources 
of the land. It is a major weakness because, as 
Stewart Udall has pointed out in The Quiet Crisis, 
the only power that can assert the national interest 
is the power of the federal government. It is a 
growing weakness because modern technology and 
economics make the various sections of the country 
more and more closely interdependent, and be- 
cause constantly improving communications are 
steadily outdating many of the old reasons for di- 
vided authority. 

Constitutional change for the better is entirely 
unlikely, and it would be unrealistic to suggest 
that the present mood of the more powerful prov- 
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inces promises increasing cooperation. A federal 
Resources for Tomorrow conference in 1961 was 
carefully conceived and very well attended; as a 
result there has been a continuing Canadian Coun- 
cil of Resource Ministers, representing the ten 
provinces and the federal government. This is a 
potentially powerful body whose regular meetings 
could and should lead to much better understand- 
ing of the country’s resources and their proper 
management, but it is difficult to imagine that 
inhibiting jurisdictional conflicts will be readily 
resolved or that the wealthier provinces will yield 
much in their jealous concern for their own short- 
term interests. 

This may be an overly cynical assessment, and I 
hope it is. But there is nothing concrete as yet to 
set against it. The Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Act, introduced by the federal parlia- 
ment in 1961 and agreed to by all ten provinces 
during the course of 1962, offers very broad scope 
for federal-provincial cooperation in management 
of soil and water resources throughout Canada, and 
may perhaps be a sign of better things to come. 

Of all the provinces, no other has shown more 
direct concern for water and soil conservation in 
the years since World War II than has Saskatche- 
wan. This is perhaps to be expected of a province 
whose affairs are still primarily rural and agricul- 
tural, but it is also due to the conditioning of the 
disastrous dry years and dust storms of the thirties 
and to the federal government’s emergency mea- 
sures under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act of 
1935. Originally limited to five years, this act was 
extended in scope and time and continues in force 
at present. It has had a profound and lasting effect 
throughout the grain-growing areas of all three 
prairie provinces, strongly emphasizing water con- 
servation and the retention of wetlands, develop- 
ment of grassland pastures in marginal grain 
lands, and improved farming methods in the 
better areas. It is true that many individual 
farmers have not yet reached the stage of maintain- 
ing the productivity of their lands by proper use of 
fertilizers and crop rotations, but the economic 
conditions that governed this have been changed by 
Russian and Chinese demands for wheat. ‘There 
will be dry years again in the prairie lands, and 
they may bring loss and suffering. But the disaster 
of the thirties will not be repeated. 

The province of Ontario faces the worst prob- 
lems of concentrated population and limited close-in 
space. Loss of high-grade cropland to urban 
sprawl, gross lack of recreational space, flood and 
pollution dangers are among the many adverse 
factors involved. A partial answer seems to have 
been found in the Conservation Authorities Act, 
which provides that ‘“‘any two or more municipali- 
ties situated either wholly or partly within a water- 
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shed” may establish a conservation authority for 
the watershed. 

Over thirty such authorities have so far been 
established in the province, which has led to flood 
and pollution control, reforestation of submarginal 
farmland, and the provision of useful recreational 
facilities. The educational value of these conservan- 
cies should be very great, since conservation for 
immediate and evident purposes is their main 
function. Recreational uses include camping, 
swimming, boating, fishing, skiing, and skating; 
recreation is definitely a secondary consideration 
to watershed conservation, and the danger that 
“left-handed” provision of this sort may tend to 
obscure the basic shortages has been pointed out; 
but the importance of providing any space at all 
under these conditions of growth, which has far out- 
stripped foresight, is not to be disregarded. It is 
clear that Ontario has found a method of suburban 
land management that other provinces would do 
well to examine closely. 


LIQUIDATION OF THE FORESTS 


British Columbia is one of the major forest prov- 
inces and has in its Tree Farm Licenses what is 
considered the soundest Canadian system for the 
promotion of good forest management. Tree Farm 
Licenses include both public and private timber- 
lands, which, though privately managed and har- 
vested, are subject to government control. The 
licensees must balance cut against growth over a 
given period of years, must provide protection 
against fire and other hazards, and must ensure 
young growth by planting. The effect has been 
to encourage the establishment of integrated plants 
which include pulp, paper, and plywood mills 
as well as sawmills. 

Waste in the woods has been reduced, and logging 
practices have improved somewhat, but the system 
has significant disadvantages. Vast areas of the 
more accessible parts of the province are, in effect, 
handed over to private interests operating over 
private roads in little kingdoms behind locked 
gates. The small operator is reduced to contracting 
or to bidding for timber in limited public working 
circles. ‘Though the magic word ‘‘multiple-use’’ 
is constantly overworked by proponents of the 
system, little consideration is in fact given to other 
resource uses and needs in forest lands. 

No other province depends more heavily on its 
forests than does British Columbia, yet the actual 
practice of forestry in the province as a whole 
remains distressingly primitive. Fewer than two 
million trees are planted annually on public lands 
compared with Ontario’s sixteen million, and 
planting does not keep pace with new cutovers; 
much of the best forest land in the province has 


been cut over and left inadequately restocked; 
and the lower coastal forest is still being overcut 
and gradually liquidated. The elite forestry corps 
proposed by Chief Justice Gordon Sloan in his 
report of 1955 has yet to materialize, and research 
is minimal. 

Perhaps British Columbia’s real concern with 
intelligent management of its resources can best be 
measured by the annual resources conferences that 
have been held since 1948. Jointly sponsored by 
government, university, and industry, these con- 
ferences bring together those concerned with 
resource use in the province to examine and re- 
examine the resources and their interrelationships. 
The close association of men working directly with 
different resources undoubtedly makes for better 
planning and a better understanding of all the 
issues in any given project, even though it does not 
always extend upward to the levels of industry and 
government at which the money is spent. The idea 
and pattern of these conferences have proved a real 
contribution to more intelligent management of 
resources; they provided a model for the federal 
conferences of 1954 and 1961, and several other 
provinces are now beginning to hold similar 
conferences. 

Nearly all provinces have greatly improved their 
inventories of resources since World War II, and 
nearly all have grown beyond the myth of super- 
abundance, though a few politicians and would-be 
exploiters are not above occasional attempts to 
revive it. Labor is usually well informed, and labor 
unions are tending more and more to become most 
valuable watchdogs for good resource manage- 
ment; but it would be too much to suggest that the 
mass of the public is either well informed or deeply 
concerned. The immediate prospect of improved 
business or a better-paying job is a powerful 
influence, and the heroic concept of the drive 
against nature remains, if not a real conviction, a 
ready rationalization. Politicians understand this 
all too well. 


THE CURSE OF POLLUTION 


The use of water has become the most pressing 
and the most interesting of resource questions 
within recent years. There is a sudden awareness 
of present and impending shortages in the United 
States and a more remote recognition that shortages 
are becoming apparent in many parts of Canada as 
population increases. 

Of all the absurdities of modern civilization, 
water pollution, direct stream and river pollution 
especially, is the most ridiculous, unnecessary, and 
destructive to the public interest. Rivers are not 
sewers or drainage ditches for industrial wastes, 
and to use them for such purposes is to set up an 
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absolute certainty of ultimate loss to the nation. 
The pragmatic argument for this type of pollution 
is, of course, that struggling young communities 
should not be saddled with high sewage-disposal 
costs and industry must not be discouraged by high 
cost for waste disposal. 

Experience has long since proved the shallow 
nature of these arguments. Once pollution is 
accepted as a way of domestic or industrial life, 
adequate control becomes extremely difficult. 
Yet as population increases, control of pollution 
and rehabilitation of the watersheds become ab- 
solutely essential; almost invariably, the measures 
that must then be taken are very costly and slow. 
Now that the continent has been settled from sea 
to sea, it is clear that prevention of pollution is the 
only sensible policy. 

Such a policy is perfectly practicable. All that 
is needed are determination and cohesion in govern- 
ment, responsibility and ingenuity in industry, 
and rejection by the public of the outworn concept 
that all development, at whatever cost, is good. 

Considering its great size and relatively sparse 
population, Canada’s record in pollution is not 
good. The country suffers in this, as in other 
resource matters, for lack of federal power to give 
strong leadership and establish coherent policy. 
On some watersheds it suffers from the weakness 
of interprovincial jurisdictions. Until very recently 
it has suffered in most provinces from divided 
authority and responsibility for pollution control, 
and it still does suffer from timid enforcement of 
existing laws. 

There is a good deal of evidence of change. 
Ontario, as is to be expected of the most heavily 
populated and highly industrialized province, has 
the best record. While the local conservation 
authorities are providing intensive management of 
individual watersheds in areas of high population, 
pollution control for the province as a whole has 
been concentrated in one agency, the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission, which has strong 
powers and is beginning to apply them for abate- 
ment as well as control. Though the province has 
by far the highest rate of urban sewage treatment in 
Canada, there are many formidable problems to be 
faced. The Great Lakes have extensive areas of 
pollution, and the rivers connecting the lakes are 
all'polluted to some degree. The St. Lawrence River 
is known to be heavily polluted in some sections, 
and the Ottawa River is grossly polluted between 
Ottawa and its junction with the St. Lawrence. 
Much of this pollution comes from pulp and paper 
mills, and it has been abundantly shown elsewhere 
that control of these sources is both physically 
and economically practicable. Quebec Province 
has little pollution in its north shore rivers, but 
elsewhere, in the more industrialized sections of the 
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province, there is heavy pollution from both in- 
dustrial and municipal sources. 

In Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and 
Newfoundland, health departments are mainly 
responsible for pollution control, but as yet little 
has been done toward proper treatment of mu- 
nicipal sewage. In New Brunswick, control has 
recently been consolidated in the New Brunswick 
Water Authority, but the approach so far has been 
somewhat timid. The notorious pollution of the 
St. John River and many of its tributaries continues 
with little abatement. 

In spite of their relatively sparse population the 
prairie provinces have significant pollution prob- 
lems, and because of natural water shortages, a 
pressing need to solve them. The North Sas- 
katchewan River is still seriously polluted by in- 
dustrial wastes and municipal sewage at Edmonton 
in Alberta, which is a wealthy province and well 
able to make proper provision for waste treatment; 
both Battleford and Prince Albert in Saskatchewan 
discharge untreated sewage into the river. The 
South Saskatchewan River is less seriously affected 
by industrial wastes from Calgary and untreated 
sewage from such centers as Medicine Hat and 
Saskatoon. The Red River and its main tributaries 
carry some pollution, though the larger cities, 
except Brandon, treat sewage. 

All the main river systems of the Prairies are 
plagued by difficulties of international and inter- 
provincial jurisdiction. The Prairie Provinces 
Water Board, created in 1948, has not so far shown 
itself either forceful or effective, and narrow regard 
for local claims will undoubtedly continue to make 
things difficult. But a firm attack on pollution of 
every kind is the first answer to water shortages, and 
if the three provinces can set up effective machinery 
for this, it should serve them well in developing 
more ambitious plans for conserving and diverting 
water from elsewhere. 

In British Columbia the Federal Department of 
Fisheries has done an outstanding job of antici- 
pating and assessing the effects of post-war indus- 
trial projects, especially pulp and paper mills. 
Each project is closely studied through its planning 
stages, and the necessary pollution control works 
are designed and called for before construction 
begins. In some instances this has meant modifica- 
tion of the proposed development; in others, fairly 
costly installations; in still others, usually near 
tidal waters of strong flow, where dispersal is very 
rapid, only small expenditures. In all cases to date, 
results have been remarkably good, although the 
difficulties become more pronounced as new mills 
are constructed on the watersheds of the interior. 
Agreements for treatment of effluents have just 
been reached with two projected pulp mills, one 
at Prince George on the Fraser River, one at Kam- 
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loops on the Thompson. Discussions will continue 
throughout construction, and the rivers will be 
closely checked after the projects are in operation. 

This seems a satisfactory way of dealing with 
industrial effluents and one that should be applied 
everywhere, even when values less obvious than 
those of the great Pacific salmon runs are involved. 
Abatement of pollution by plants already estab- 
lished presents more problems, but none that can- 
not be solved by determined government action. 

British Columbia has a serious problem in the 
lower reaches of the Fraser River, and the province 
has recently established a pollution control board 
to reduce pollution from the heavily populated 
lower mainland. Elsewhere, there is said to be 
little serious pollution; but it is to be noted that 
only five comparatively small cities — Vernon, Ke- 
lowna, Penticton, White Rock, and Duncan — 
provide complete sewage treatment. Cities such as 
Vancouver, Victoria, Burnaby, New Westminster, 
Nanaimo, Chilliwack, and Prince George are still 
discharging untreated sewage. 


SURPLUS POWER — AND POLITICS 


Several very large dams on major river systems 
are at present under consideration or under con- 
struction in various parts of the country. ‘The 
Hamilton Falls project, under consideration in 
Labrador, will yield some nine million horsepower 
to be carried by high-voltage direct-current line 
across to Newfoundland and on from there to the 
Maritimes and the New England states. New 
Brunswick is considering several installations on the 
St. John River system that would increase total 
capacity to about 800,000 horsepower. Control of 
the river will involve headwater storage in Maine 
and Quebec, some conflict with logging interests, 
flooding of important lowlands, and certain disaster 
to salmon and other anadromous fish. The price 
seems altogether too high, especially in view of the 
possibility that low-cost energy will become avail- 
able from Hamilton Falls. 

The most constructive large river project in 
Canada at the moment is the South Saskatchewan 
Dam, a joint federal-provincial undertaking that 
will irrigate half a million acres and incidentally 
yield a quarter of a million horsepower of electricity. 
In a naturally dry area that has suffered severely 
from drought, the reservoir of eight million acre- 
feet will help to stabilize water tables over a large 
area and add an important recreational asset to the 
most heavily populated section of the province. 

The South Saskatchewan Dam is really only the 
first stage of what is bound to become a vast re- 
arrangement of water resources throughout the 
three prairie provinces, entailing storage and diver- 
sion in such great systems as the Nelson and the 
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Churchill as well as the development of a large 
number of low head-power sites. Sound develop- 
ment will be possible only under a comprehensive 
plan and strong federal leadership. 

In British Columbia, the Portage Mountain Dam 
on the Peace River is already under construction, 
and work will start shortly on the various dams of 
the Upper Columbia project. Both are single- 
purpose hydroelectric projects, and both are valid, 
though they have been thrown considerably out of 
proper timing by purely political considerations. 
Simultaneous construction of two such large proj- 
ects, involving millions of horsepower, also reflects 
a measure of unnecessary panic based on the belief 
that hydroelectric power may become outdated 
by nuclear power. This is bad resource manage- 
ment and has serious consequences. Costs are in- 
creased, and financing is made more difficult. ‘There 
will be a brutally difficult settling period, socially 
and economically, when construction is completed. 

It is very much to British Columbia’s credit that 
the Fraser River, probably the most tempting power 
source in the province, has so far been left largely 
untouched. It is the greatest salmon river on the 
continent, possibly in the world, and has a tre- 
mendous potential for increased production in the 
years to come. This vast and complex watershed 
presents a serious flood-control problem since its 
flood plain contains the best agricultural land in the 
province as well as extensive residential and indus- 
trial settlement. Various flood-control plans have 
been examined, and the only one acceptable to 
fisheries interests is now under active consideration. 

This is a complex resource-management problem, 
entirely within a single province yet involving a 
direct federal interest in the fisheries and a partial 
federal interest in flood-control costs. Fisheries 
protection is essential, flood control is essential; 
power production is incidental and would merely 
add to the large surplus from the Peace and Co- 
lumbia projects that must be sold to the United 
States. The proposed dams represent some hazard 
to the fisheries, but it can almost certainly be con- 
trolled. Loss of the value of Wells Gray Park, a 
Class B wilderness area, is tolerable if the gains are 
sufficiently great. But it is difficult to follow the 
logic of costly dams as against less costly diking. 
And it is quite evident that sufficient effort has 
not been made to keep industrial and residential 
developments out of the river’s flood plain, where 
they have no proper place at all. 


PROVINCIAL THINKING 


Canada is growing slowly out of the ruthlessly 
destructive era of settlement and into an era of 
giant projects that are just as ruthlessly construc- 
tive. The country is still in too much of a hurry to 


spare the time required to tidy up, to take care of 
the infinity of smaller values that make a land 
worth living in and really provide the base that 
justifies the giant projects. 

The practice of designating enormous areas, 
including lakes, rivers, streams, and swamps, as 
forest land and leaving them to the mercy of loggers 
is long since outdated, though it persists. Logging 
should rarely be permitted within six hundred feet 
of any river or lake or stream, and logging across 
streams should never be permitted. Logging roads 
and operations should be designed to minimize 
erosion and silting. Disturbance of stream gravels 
should be prohibited absolutely, and any interfer- 
ence with stream flow should be subject to rigid 
control by authorities responsible for other uses 
of the stream, actual or potential. Similarly firm 
controls should be applied to mining operations, 
and discharge of untreated effluents should never 
be permitted. 

These are not mere counsels of perfection; in 
many instances some shadow of the necessary con- 
trols already exists. The weakness is in enforce- 
ment. In salmon streams, for instance, the federal 
government has the power to prevent interference 
with spawning gravels. But at the same time, gravel 
in streams generally is considered a natural resource 
and is therefore under provincial control. The 
federal government must show that gravel removal 
will affect actual spawning areas. 

The result is that logging companies and other 
operations in remote areas take stream gravels 
freely for road-building or other construction pur- 
poses. Even in more settled areas, fisheries authori- 
ties are not always able to show a direct effect upon 
spawning areas, and gravel is removed. The plain 
fact is that all stream gravels in place, not merely 
spawning gravels, are of importance to anadromous 
fish, and there should be no interference whatsoever 
except for purposes of stream improvement. 

It would be possible to multiply examples of this 
type of idiotic conflict, where the authorities con- 
cerned know better and the public is always the 
loser, but it will be enough for the moment to 
examine the record of forest spraying with DDT 
in the coastal areas. DDT spraying provides some 
immediate local control of the spruce budworm, a 
serious forest pest, but there is evidence that the 
worm increases its distribution and destructive 
force in spite of spraying and possibly because the 
spraying destroys other natural controls. Spraying 
at the rate of a half pound to the acre has been 
shown to be extremely destructive to young salmon 
and the aquatic insects on which they feed. 

In spite of these findings, forest spraying at this 
rate has been continued in New Brunswick, where 
forest interests are powerful. In British Columbia, 
where Pacific salmon runs are of major commercial 
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importance, spraying at the rate of one pound per 
acre was attempted in a limited area, with disas- 
trous results. Spraying at the rate of a quarter 
pound per acre in 1960 gave effective local bud- 
worm control with little damage to aquatic life. 
But a further step has been taken with the use of 
phosphamidon, a control that is nontoxic to fish, 
though about three times as costly as DDT. 

The point surely comes clear in this last state- 
ment; DDT is a vicious and persistent pollutant of 
questionable effect even in the purpose for which 
it is used, and was known to be so before spraying 
was begun in New Brunswick. A less harmful, 
though more costly, alternative exists. Its use must, 
therefore, be considered part of the cost of doing 
forest business. A far more important question re- 
mains unanswered: Is the use of any nonselective 
forest spray sound business at all, or does it simply 
lead to increased infestation in the long term? 

I have the highest regard for Canadian fisheries 
research and for the several international treaties 
that help to protect the fisheries. I believe that 
Canadian scientists are doing an outstanding job 
on very limited funds in most resource fields. I 
believe there is a Canadian conscience that respects 
land and water and the resources that depend upon 
them, but I believe also that it is weak and ineffec- 
tive against a public and politicians who want to 
follow the pattern of American development with 
little regard for the lessons of American experience. 

The large resource projects at present under de- 
velopment in Canada command public attention 
and tend to obscure simpler issues, but they are 
small compared with projects of the near future 
that threaten to shift whole rivers from their 
courses and turn Alaska and western Canada into 
a vast plumbing system to pipe water to the Ameri- 
can Southwest and Mexico. Some measure of con- 
tinental cooperation will of course become essential; 
but no project, however vast, however productive 
of superficial wealth, can be allowed to obscure the 
fundamental importance of healthy farm and forest 
land, clean and unobstructed streams, undisturbed 
wetlands and range for wildlife, closely protected 
parklands and wilderness areas. 

It is these unspectacular, rather simple things 
that hold the real meaning and value of the con- 
tinent. They cannot stand against the waste and 
litter and avarice of advancing civilization. The 
damage already done calls for millions of man- 
hours in restoration, replanting, protection, and 
development, and the damage to be done will call 
for millions upon millions more. The massive new 
projects will bring us steadily closer to automation 
in normal industry, but they will not be economic, 
no matter what the economists say, unless they give 
us the time to care for the continent as well as make 
use of it. 
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"I LIKE TO HEAR ’EM YELP” 


Doug las y. Ler AN, writer, teacher, and diplomat, is the author of THE WOUNDED PRINCE AND OTHER 
POEMS and THE NET AND THE SWORD, and this autumn begins his first year as the principal of University College, 


University of Toronto. His first book of fiction, THE DESERTER, ts being published this month. 


The Dilemma 
of the 
Canadian Author 


A WRITER or a Canadian writer? ‘That is a ques- 
tion that no one writing in Canada can entirely 
avoid, however much he may like to. It returns 
to trouble his singleness of intent and to deflect 
him, at least at moments, from the solitary task of 
finding his subject matter and refining it and 
learning how to express it. 

Perhaps the case might be different if the coun- 
try’s character had been so fixed and identified as 
to become a reference point which a writer might 
disregard or take for granted if he cared to; or if 
there had been writers in Canada in the past who 
had triumphed so signally as to win wide respect 
abroad and establish the value of what they wrote 
in the estimation of their countrymen. But neither 
condition has been met. There is no reason to be 
apologetic about what has been achieved: I would 
claim, for example, that there is at least as much 
good poetry being published in Canada today as 
in either England or America; and a country which 
has such good poets to boast of as Earle Birney, 
Anne Hébert, Irving Layton, and James Reaney — 
and at least half a dozen others — has no reason 
to be ashamed. Among our prose writers of a rather 
earlier day, it is also true that authors as diverse 
as Stephen Leacock and Mazo de la Roche have 
won wide popularity abroad. Yet the fact remains 
that no Canadian writer of high imagination has 
ever gained a large international reputation. And 
that deprives Canadian writers of the assurance of 
belonging to a mystery with acknowledged masters. 

They also are subject to the uncertainties that 
arise from living in a national community with 





indeterminate features. No one can tell yet what 
mask to carve for Canada, which type to choose — 
a pulp savage or a bank teller, a civil servant or a 
broke hustler or a signalman helping to keep the 
peace in Cyprus or the Gaza Strip — whether the 
face should be serene and adventurous, or with- 
drawn and introspective. No one can tell for certain 


yet whether Canada is one nation or two. ‘The 
country reveals itself only slowly even to those who 
love it most, and much of its character still remains 
ambiguous. As a result, the ‘writer in Canada is 
bound to be lured sometimes from the solitude of 
his own creation into other solitudes, either peopled 
or unpeopled, that he perceives in the national 
environment about him. 

It could hardly be otherwise. He sinks into the 
depth of his own quiet in order to catch the images 
and actions that seem most native to him, closest 
to him, that seem to sum up most completely his 
own experience and his own vision — of man, it 
may be, or of man in society, or of the hero, or 
of lost perfection. But except in the case of the 
purest lyrics, the process of interrogating the sub- 
ject is unlikely to go very far without raising the 
question of the importance of Canada in the back- 
ground. ‘The question is obvious and immediate 
with any fiction whose implications and involve- 
ments are largely social. And it is almost as un- 
avoidable with works that are more mythic, or 
abstract, or poetic. For the more the subject is 
pondered, the more the writer must ask himself how 
much his view of it has been influenced by his 
experience of a particular time and place, by his 


“North Shore, Lake Superior” by Lawren Harris. Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 
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experience, that is, as a Canadian, and how far his 
success in shaping and presenting it will depend 
on his drawing explicitly on that resource. ‘The 
writer may see his theme in almost purely lyric 
or universal terms; he may be more irked and 
fretted than anything else by the subtle distinctions 
of national life and national feeling; but at some 
stage in the effort to come to grips with his subject 
matter he must reckon with them, since the way 
his theme presents and announces itself to him will 
always have been differenced by them. So the 
setting is inescapable. The writer in Canada must 
meditate on it and wonder about it sometimes, 
trying to get at its heart, even when it figures 
little in what he is trying to say. 


IL, THE farthest distance — and not so far as all 
that, either — is the wilderness, ‘“‘up to the foot of 
the blue pole star. . . :” That is one silence, a 
silence of rigor, of the boreal forest, of tundra, of 
permafrost, which has influenced much of our 
earlier poetry and fiction and which, through such 
works as Maria Chapdelaine and the stories of Charles 
G. D. Roberts and the poetry of Robert Service, 
has given many readers in other countries their 
principal impression of Canadian literature and 
even of Canadian life. But what can be won from 
the wilderness nowadays? Perhaps little but reso- 
lution, because it remains remote, untamed, in- 
human, inarticulate, something with a sympathy 
and resonance of its own, but in the end a resonance 
of silence, a tympanum of ice crystals, something 
before writing, before history, where a rifle crack 
rings back immemorially. Yet that is where our 
history starts. And with our history we are launched 
on a chasm of other silences and solitudes. The 
silence of the explorers. Or the solitude of the two 
races, French and English, which one of our best 
novelists, Hugh MacLennan, has examined so per- 
ceptively. 

Occasionally in retracing the course of Canadian 
history the writer will have the sense of having 
come upon an image or a face that can help to 
orient him and make him know himself better. 
One such for me has always been LaSalle’s. His 
appeal lies not so much in the magnitude of his 
endeavors, although there will always be something 
almost stupefying about those voyages that tore 
the heart out of a continent; or in the extremity of 
what he endured and the savagery of his death; 
or in the strange intermingling in his life of consid- 
erations of commerce and policy and sheer adven- 
ture. What returns an echo is, rather, the mystery 
about his motives and the fact that he himself 
admitted the mystery, acknowledging that he 
did not know what it was — it might have been 
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weakness — that had driven him into the wilderness 
and made him so avid, avid almost to the point of 
madness, for something that could not be specified. 

Here is consanguinity, an image of intimacy and 
value. But LaSalle was as alien and suspect to 
much of the Canadian society of his day as he 
would be now. And so the image is drowned in 
sobriety and respectability. We pass on to an age 
of merchants, and of good farmers, and good crops, 
and good husbands and fathers. But perhaps there 
is something that can be plucked and rescued from 
the encompassing dimness. An image, a conjoined 
image of bourgeois and voyageur: the Nor’wester 
who in youth travels the canoe routes westward 
and lives on Lake Athabasca or Great Slave Lake 
as a wintering partner, and who only when he is 
middle-aged returns to settle permanently in Mon- 
treal and to build himself a big house on the side 
of the mountain where he can look out and see the 
“River of Canada” flowing by and remember 
when he was young and lived hard and was ready 
for anything that might come at the next portage or 
the next turn of the river. Bourgeois and voyageur: 
it is a phrase that can be coaxed into summing up 
much in Canadian history, making long stretches of 
it seem more evocative and attractive than they 
would be otherwise; and sometimes the two qual- 
ities can be miraculously combined in the one 
person. So it must have been with many of the fur 
traders. And even with Louis Riel, that baffling, 
rebellious spirit, of whom it is related that when he 
would receive official visitors at Fort Garry as the 
leader of the provisional government of the North- 
west in 1869, he would be wearing leather mocca- 
sins and a frock coat. It will be a long time before 
either of those trappings will have altogether ceased 
to indicate something about the Canadian scene 
and the Canadian consciousness. 

The frock coat suggests how buttoned-up and 
reserved and respectable — yes, and how stuffy — 
Canadian life can often be. And Canadian writing 
often suffers from the same faint whiff of mothballs. 
And sometimes it can be depressingly official and 
academic. Duncan Campbell Scott was a fine poet 
of an older generation, one of our best, with a 
sensitive lyric and romantic gift, but on the occa- 
sion of a royal visit in the thirties, he consented 
(what else could he do? he was a civil servant after 
all) to write a ceremonial ode. The great moment 
came: the company in the Prime Minister’s study 
in Laurier House in Ottawa had been hushed, 
the royal personages were dutifully receptive, the 
spaniel was silent, the poet was asked to begin. But 
he had not read more than a stanza in appropriately 
scholarly tones when Mackenzie King, with the 
parliamentarian’s itch for oratorical effect, could 
stand it no longer, snatched the paper from the 
hands of the helpless bard, took out his pince-nez, 
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and boomed on to the end in his best House of 
Commons voice embellished with gestures. En- 
counters between the arts and officialdom can be 
ludicrous enough anywhere. But nowhere else 
have they been more ludicrous than in Canada. It 
is little wonder that the writers here who have taken 
a stand against what is official and academic in 
Canadian life have sometimes done so a little stri- 
dently. For example, it sometimes seems to me that 
Irving Layton’s great power of imagination and 
purity of phrase are marred in some poems by a 
savagery that verges on the histrionic. And it can 
be objected that his strictures on the academic 
temper are perhaps overdrawn: ‘‘The poet roams,” 
he writes, 


the professor ruminates. The one experiences; the 
other expatiates. The one is a vulgarian; the other 
must permit his training and associations to turn him 
into a gentleman. 


Perhaps. Perhaps not. But however that may be, 
it is good to know that there are still some in Canada 
who want to roam, whose hearts are still savage 
and unappeasable, that there are still moccasins 
showing somewhere in the national life beneath 
the enveloping frock coat. 

These are some of the images that may come to a 
writer in Canada as he thinks of his own country. 
A wilderness. (But what can be made of that now- 
adays?) Or the face of a voyageur, a coureur de bois. 
(But what place can there be for him in wastes of 
respectability and matriarchal good taste and good 
manners?) Or an image — is it a real possibility, 
or something as mythical as a hippogriff? — of 
bourgeois and voyageur joined. Someone sitting at 
last in authority in moccasins and a frock coat. 

I soliloquize, of course. The images I mention 
are ones that come to me whenever I try to think 
of Canada in terms that go beyond the public realm 
of statistics, whenever I try to think of it in ways 
adapted to catch its quality and quiddity. Others 
will have their own ways of seeing it. But instead 
of trying to follow them up, it might be better to 
speak less allusively. 


ii writer in Canada finds himself in a large 
country with a small population. Nowadays his 
voice can be magnified for him by the efforts of a 
handful of energetic and enterprising Canadian 
publishers, by assistance of various kinds from 
the Canada Council (which was established and 
endowed by the Canadian government in 1957 
“for the encouragement of the arts, humanities, 
and social sciences’), and by programs of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, which may 
make his work better known. But it remains true 
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that the native audience he can hope to reach will 
be small at best, and scattered and regionally di- 
vided. 

Some of the silences and the solitudes begin right 
there. The regions into which Canada is divided 
—the Atlantic provinces, Quebec, Ontario, the 
Prairies, British Columbia — are sharply separated 
and different in character. Difficulties of communi- 
cation are further compounded by the divide which 
separates English and French. Ideally, this is a 
circumstance which should be a source of strength 
to writers in both languages: it should be an ad- 
vantage to both French and English writers to be 
free to sharpen their intelligence and whet their 
imagination by contact with the genius of two 
languages and two cultures. And occasionally 
(when reading, for example, Frank Scott’s trans- 
lations of Saint-Denys-Garneau and Anne Hébert) 
one has the feeling that the division could be made to 
yield such effects in practice. But more usually, 
any such fruitful possibility has been frustrated 
by the monolingual lethargy of English-speaking 
writers, and perhaps also by some sense of cultural 
superiority on the part of their French-speaking 
compatriots. In any case, the division of Canada 
between French and English has meant inevitably 
that there is a smaller audience than there would 
otherwise be for the works of writers in either 
tongue. 

A small, scattered, and divided population has 
meant a small reading public. And a small reading 
public has meant that it is difficult to the point of 
impossibility for any writer in Canada to make a 
living by writing alone. What, then, are the prac- 
tical possibilities that are open to him? Three, it 
would seem: to become a teacher in a school or 
university, to write scripts for radio or television, 
or to move abroad. Leonard Cohen lives in the 
Greek Islands and returns to Montreal only when 
he feels the need, as he puts it, “of renewing his 
neurotic affiliations.” Mordecai Richler lives in 
London but continues in his novels to write about 
the Canadian scene; Brian Moore, after sampling 
Canadian life for a decade, has moved on to New 
York. 

But my theme is the problems of the writer in 
Canada. Increasingly, universities have shown 
themselves hospitable to those who remain; and 
it does not seem to me that their hospitality has 
been abused. Nor can I believe that the risks for 
the writer are so great as Irving Layton would 
maintain. Teaching may not be a perfect solution. 
But what is? It has been a benefit both to the uni- 
versities and to writers; and I doubt whether it 
contains any greater risks for the writer’s trench- 
ancy of vision than does the alternative solution of 
making a living by writing for radio and television. 

Deeper than these practical problems are the 


problems of attitude that arise from the national 
environment. However much the writer in Canada 
is engrossed in that environment, he cannot be en- 
tirely oblivious to the fact that, with luck, he might 
command a larger audience abroad than he could 
ever expect at home. This is a kind of siren music 
that flickers almost constantly around the margins 
of his consciousness, the possibility of winning a 
larger public, particularly in the United States and 
Britain; and it is difficult for him to know how to 
deal with it skillfully. It can betray him into falsi- 
fication of his own experience. But it also can 
spur him on to relish the keenest competition and 
to take the stiffest fences, and so to outsoar paro- 
chial limitations. In that case, though — and it is 
only one aspect of the problem — he will be con- 
fronted by difficult decisions about idiom. Al- 
though the English spoken by Canadians is, of 
course, essentially the same as the language spoken 
by Americans and Englishmen, it has its own pe- 
culiarities not only of accent and intonation but 
of diction and phrasing as well. One question for 
the writer in Canada is how far these should be 
smoothed out in the interests of gaining a wider 
reception and a wider audience. 

Another problem that arises largely from the 
national environment is uncertainty about how 
deep to make the incision. When Alden Nowlan 
writes 


My best poems 
Don’t get written, 
Because I’m still scared 


he is touching on the problem I have in mind. 
Always and in all countries the writer has felt some 
secret horror about telling the terrible truth. But 
there have been societies, or at least moments in 
some societies, when the writer has been encouraged 
to cut through appearances and tell what he sees, 
however bestial or frightening or terrible it may be. 
Canada is not such a society and never has been. 
Its sky is rigorous, and its climate. But there is 
something in the social atmosphere that has oper- 
ated to blur sharp edges and to restrain the hand of 
the artist who might try to reproduce them faith- 
fully. Canada is no more immune than any other 
country to the miseries and flaws of humankind — 
which are inseparable from its glories. But this 
chiaroscuro has long been muffled in the folds of a 
conformity which has been insidiously but relent- 
lessly propagated by the leaders of a society, small, 
unsure of itself, and not far from the comparative 
simplicities of pioneer agricultural life. Whatever 
the reasons for it may have been — whether they 
are to be found in the abruptness of the transition 
from a rural to an urban society or in the remaining 
traces of a colonial mentality — this element in the 
atmosphere has inevitably made it harder for the 
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writer to tell the truth. He has been inhibited by 
the social disapproval he has sensed about him for 
any design that would transgress the bounds of a 
very restricted view of human nature and human 
possibilities. Now these clouds may be lifting a 
little. As they do, there are new opportunities 
for the writer. 

In working out his design, though, he will find 
that there is little or no imaginative tradition to 
guide him. That can provide exhilaration for the 
writer, but it can also provide difficulties. What 
mode should his subject matter be cast in? What 
tone should it have? What should be its structure? 
If these questions and others like them have to be 
answered without any assistance from tradition, 
the writer may be too intellectually preoccupied 
to be able to draw as fully as he should on his own 
deeper resources in the process of composition, or 
to have energy to spare for the deft disposition of 
details on the surface. I myself have written about 
Canada as “A Country Without a Mythology”; 
and much of its landscape still remains superbly 
intractable. But that is true of Canadian life gen- 
erally. The task of interpreting it imaginatively 
has hardly begun. 


Sjo MUCH for some of the difficulties. Now let us 
return for another look at the country itself. A 
large country with a small population. A country 
with great distances and divisions and taciturnities. 
A country which has already achieved great things 
in peace and war, even if it has not yet found full 
expression, even if it has not yet fully found itself. 
A great country for all its difficulties and inhi- 
bitions. A great country, even if its most distinctive 
qualities have never been fully realized and made 
apparent. Often they seem to have been cast into 
the shade by the overwhelming presence of the 
United States across the border and by its almost 
overwhelming influence on Canadian life; but 
there are moments when they ring out as unmis- 
takably as the five clear notes of a whitethroat 
singing from a spruce tree. 

I am conscious of the tang of something dis- 
tinctively Canadian whenever I return to Ottawa, 
with its booms of logs immediately beneath the 
Parliament buildings and its obvious mingling of 
French and English, with lumberjacks lounging in 
the station and, beyond the river, the low pine- 
covered granite hills of the Laurentian Shield 
rising and rolling into the distance; or whenever I 
walk through the halls of some Canadian univer- 
sities; or whenever I remember — as I will till I 
die — the style and heart and grim, high-spirited 
humor of Canadian soldiers in action. But often, of 
course, in Canadian life there is nothing distinc- 
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tively Canadian to be noticed at all. There is little 
that is native and characteristic about its airports or 
its laboratories or its expressways or its department 
stores or its automobile plants or its oil refineries or, 
indeed, about most of its factories and much of its 
cities. For the fact is that Canada is now a highly 
industrialized urban society, closely meshed into 
the rest of the world by trade and science and 
increasingly rapid communications, and borne 
along by rapidly accelerating change. 

There are some things in Canadian life that are 
native and special to it. But there are other things 
that would not be very different in Cleveland or 
Denver or Milan or Sao Paulo; and the areas of 
similarity are increasing. That is one reason why 
I have the instinct that a new strategy may come to 
commend itself more and more to Canadian 
writers. No matter what strategy he may be em- 
ploying for the moment, any Canadian writer will 
have to wrestle with the national environment in 
which he lives in order to extract its secrets, so far 
as he can, and to know what influence it has had on 
him. And some writers in Canada will always want 
to take what is special to the Canadian scene and 
make it central in their work. But I suspect that 
other writers will be attracted by a quite different 
possibility. Instead of trying to refine the singularity 
of being Canadian, they may want to dive so deeply 
that what they have to say can be expressed in terms 
of what happens in an anonymous setting to an 
anonymous, or virtually anonymous, hero. 

If the risks of such an undertaking are obvious, so 
are the advantages: it can produce a result of almost 
universal luminosity which can be understood any- 
where. A strategy of this kind may also commend 
itself to some writers because of seeming to be 
congruent with contemporary critical views of 
myth and symbol. But however that may be, it 
would seem to be a strategy with some adventitious 
attractions for writers working in a country that is in 
one sense or another peripheral, whether the 
country be Argentina or Switzerland or Canada. 

To make clearer the kind of opportunity that I 
am thinking of for Canadian writers, I might offer 
one final image. It is the passport office in Ottawa, 
where all Canadian passports are issued. It is a 
nondescript office rented by the Department of 
External Affairs from the owners of a nondescript 
office building in the business district of Ottawa. 
But it has an importance which goes far beyond 
what might be suggested by its air of undistin- 
guished bureaucratic routine. For a Canadian 
passport, whether genuine or forged, whether 
obtained honestly or fraudulently, is a very precious 
commodity in the eyes of many of those operating 
international rackets or foreign intelligence systems. 
When Robert Soblen jumped bail in 1961 after 
being convicted in New York of espionage for the 
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Soviet Union and flew to Israel, he was carrying a 
Canadian passport. So was Colonel Rudolph Abel, 
the Soviet spy master who was exchanged for 
Francis Gary Powers, the U-2 pilot. So was Conon 
Molody, the Soviet agent who stole the plans of 
Britain’s atomic submarine under the alias of 
Gordon Lonsdale. 

Nor is it very difficult to understand why a 
Canadian passport should be so popular. Part of 
the explanation is that with it one can travel easily 
almost anywhere. Another reason for the popular- 
ity of the little blue booklet stamped in gold is that 
one can speak English or French or Ukrainian or 
Polish or Chinese and still be a Canadian. One can, 
in fact, be almost anyone and still be a Canadian; 
and to be a Canadian is to have a passport to the 
whole world. It is those facts which make the image 
of the passport office seem so important to me, make 
it in some moods seem even more important than 
the image of bourgeois and voyageur. There will 
always be a place for books that are redolent of a 
particular region or of a particular aspect of 
Canadian life and experience. But there will also 
be a place, and an increasing place I suspect, for 
writing which is more stripped and bare and ab- 
solute, for writing marked by little or nothing on 
the surface to distinguish it as Canadian and which 
will ultimately reveal its origin by imparting a 
spirit that is both adventurous and responsible and 
by being able to pass everywhere as true. 

Or so, at least, I am inclined to think for the time 
being. But since I am a Canadian, it may be that 
by next year or next month or next week I may 
be thinking differently and may be tempted again 
to wrestle with the implacable angel of this mar- 
velous, voiceless country. 


ALL ANIMALS LIKE ME 


BY RAYMOND SOUSTER 


All animals like me 

now get themselves out of the cold 
into some kind of lair 

cavernous or small, 

to curl up more like a ball 

than anything else and sleep 

an untroubled sleep of snow, 
which sifting down endlessly white 
and curdled thick as cream 

makes the four-poster of a dream. 





THE STILLY NIGHT 


BY CHARLES 


The well-kept British inn is prob- 
ably the best-looking establishment 
of its kind in the world. Brilliant 
with flowers and bounded by bil- 
liard-cloth turf, without so much 
as a burnt match by way of litter, 
brass freshly polished, white paint 
speckless, windows glisteningly clean, 
the country inn is more inviting in 
reality than even the most sanguine 
postcard version of it. Oh, to stay 
at this one or the last one or the 
next, the traveler sighs, and never 


to leave! Bed and breakfast for a 
mere 42 shillings? Can such things 
be? 


Inside, the promise of good lodg- 
ings is even headier. Fresh breezes 
drift through the timbered old 
rooms; there is much copper, old 
silver, against the black oak panel- 
ing; we see coaching and hunting 
horns and many quaint utensils 
whose antique use one can only 
conjecture. The taffeta puffs on the 
beds and the glimpse of crisp dam- 
ask in the dining room are the 
clinchers: if the Jumping Ploughman 
was a three-star stop in the days of 
Columbus, it is still handsomely 
on the job for today’s wayfarer. 

Being intended for him, the Jump- 


IN RURAL BRITAIN 
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ing Ploughman is, reasonably enough, 
on the wayfarer’s way — in other 
words, on the road itself. It may be 
at a crossroad in open country, but 
more likely in the village, where it 
not only serves the traveler but 
also is a favorite local for the neigh- 


borhood. In any case, it must be 
emphasized that the country inn 
does not, ordinarily, stand aloof 


from the world in parklike grounds 
of its own, but directly on a thor- 
oughfare, or two thoroughfares, 
sometimes more. 

A few facts are necessary at this 
point about the small British motor- 
cycle or self-propelled bicycle. Of 
these it would be correct to say the 
smaller the engine, the less expen- 
sive the vehicle, and the less expen- 
sive they are, the more numerous 
they are; also, the smaller the en- 
gine, the greater the number of 
rpm necessary to make it go. When 
first started from cold, these engines 
give off stuttering pops, bangs, and 
crackles, switching into a rising 
scream as they begin to fire in 
earnest, only to blank off suddenly 
into gurgles and dead silence. In 
the same connection, it should be 
noted that all farm and commercial 
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trucks of local ownership in the area 
served by the Jumping Ploughman 
are very old, underpowered, and 
consequently groaning in their lower 
gears, while the engines, long since 
unmufHled, sound about to burst. 

And so to bed in the inn’s upper 
reaches, and very attractive too: 
pajamas laid out, bed turned down, 
cool night air — nothing like being 
sealed up in one of those air-condi- 
tioned motel rooms. What more 
could one want after a long day of 
purposive motoring? 

Well, for one thing, sleep. The 
village and its surrounding farming 
country are an all-night affair. At 
fixed intervals — every fifteen min- 
utes, say—one of the groaning 
trucks goes by. It sounds like the 
Same one each time, heading right 
through the bedroom, but paying 
off at the last minute, gears and ex- 
haust echoing in the narrow streets. 
Around the corner, on the half 
hour, the cycle engine comes angrily 
to life; it rips and pops for a while, 
with a firecracker or two and per- 
haps a bit of dynamite to help it 
along, but it splutters into silence. 
After the prescribed five-minute pe- 
riod of starting and stopping, the 
cycle, now turning some 15,000 
rpm, screeches past the bed and off 
to its circuit, from which it will be 
heard again in exactly twenty-five 
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When going up the ladder means 
going to another city—and buy- 
ing a house in a strange com- 
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Adult Degree Program, Goddard 
College, Plainfield, Vermont. 


minutes. The villagers, meanwhile 
— and they must be paid sub- 
stantial overtime for night work of 
this sort — have begun a series of 
spirited discussions just below the 
bedroom window. Presumably they 
are debating whether the truck and 
cycle noises are up to snuff; their 
occasional guffaws no doubt have to 
do with the possibility that some- 
one, obviously a foreigner, proposes 
to sleep in the room above. The 
truck returns, the cycle shortly after- 
ward. 

At 2 a.m. the organized noise, 
save for the through traffic moving 
independently, ends for a four-hour 
period. At 6 a.m. a truckload of 
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Three Poseidon computers 


broken glass, sheet metal scraps, 
and bricks is poured from one con- 
tainer to another outside the bed- 
room; jingling deliveries of milk 
and beer bottles begin; and exhaust 
and engine noises in general are re- 
sumed for the day. 

In the light of all this, a bit of 
advice to those who would enjoy the 
British inns and see rural England 
is in order: the traveler must be 
sure to have a helicopter waiting 
after dinner each night so that he 
can be back at his London hotel 
room by bedtime — a room which, 
if at the back of the house, admits 
no night noises whatever, save for 
the distant striking of Big Ben. 


claim to have a brain superior to those of 


Britain’s eighty-five admirals taken together — News Item. 


When I was a lad I served a term 

As a card machine for Mr. Hollerith’s firm. 

Sortings galore I could do at a glance 

(And so could my sisters and my cousins and my aunts). 
Then computer electronics made a bid for me, 

And now I am the ruler of the Queen’s Navee. 


I learned about flip-flop, bits, transistors 

(And so did my cousins and my aunts and sisters). 
Analogs and digitals of every kind 

I simply looked at and then refined. 

Never was a calculator quite like me! 

And now I am the ruler of the Queen’s Navee. 


The Navy called, and I had it made 
As lieutenant (sub) or (junior grade). 
(And had I known just a little bit more 
Pd easily have qualified as commodore.) 


‘This service life so suited me 


That now I am the ruler of the Queen’s Navee. 


I was doing all right; but what opened the door 
Was my artful switch into the Memory Core. 
There the sort of things I kept in mind 

Were admirals’ indiscretions of a delicate kind. 
And I fed these back so cunningly 

That now I am the ruler of the Queen’s Navee. 


The question arises; the point is moot: 

How did I pluck this ripest fruit? 

Did matchless competence carry the day? 

Did my subtle outputtings pave the way? 

The answer to that you will never get from me 
Or from any other ruler of the Queen’s Navee. 
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There are a number of Spanish 
word endings to indicate size, but I 
‘listened in vain during my two 
years south of the border to hear a 
resident enlarge anything. Like 
Alice in Wonderland, the Mexican 
seems to have eaten of a plant which 
reduces not himself but everything 
around him. 






ERNEST J. 


I discovered this on my first 
SIMMONS evening at the boardinghouse in 
Chekhov Mexico City. The menu included 


Jryolitos, ‘little beans,” accompanied 
by tortillitas, ‘‘small tortillas.’? It was 
served by a maid named Esperancita, 
‘Little Hope.’’ Everything in ques- 
tion, however, was of normal size. 
I took this to be simply a mannerism 
until I heard Manuelito, one of the 
other boarders, asking for ‘‘a drink 
of water, por favorcito.”’ ‘The depreca- 
tory wave of the hand which accom- 
panied the words ‘“‘little please” 
made me aware that there is a 
philosophy inherent in Mexican- 
style Spanish: a view of life through 
the small end of the opera glasses. 

This, to one fresh from a country 
where perspectives are large (the 
biggest cities, the fastest subways, the 
tallest redwood trees), was a shock. 
I resolved to look into the soci- 
ological difference with an open 
mind. 

Reduction, I found, is applied 
equally to measurable objects and 
immeasurable ideas. Daily, in my 
wanderings around Mexico City (a 
city of millions, certainly more than 
ordinary size), I encountered the 
diminutive. On the main street of 
town, for example, looms an enor- 
mous horse, a monument that is a 
landmark for blocks around. ‘This 
is invariably known as the Caballito, 
“Little Horse.” 

One day I waited in a doctor’s 
office. A Mexican woman came in, 
her hulking seventeen-year-old son 
in tow. The young man was writh- 
ing with pain. His mother gave the 
familiar wave of the hand, the slight 
shrug. 

‘““Is the doctor busy?” she asked 
the nurse. ‘‘My small son has 
slight pain in his little stomach.” 


A Biography 


“This is a fully authen- 
ticated biography, its 
historical accuracy illu- 
minated by the auth- 
or's compassionate un- 
derstanding of his 
subject.” — Saturday 
Review. “The ‘defini- 
tive’ biography of 
Chekhov in English.” 
— Chicago Daily News. 
LB 45. $2.95 
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Famous Self-Portraits 


HANS ZINSSER 
As | Remember Him 


“Reveals Hans Zinsser as a vivid and 
many-sided personality. It is also 
very enjoyable reading, full of good 
stories alternating with shrewd com- 
ments and reflections on science, edu- 
cation, and life in general.” 

—SIR JULIAN HUXLEY. LB 39, $2.45 


SIR OSBERT SITWELL 
Left Hand, Right Hand! 


The frank and sensitive story of an 
extravagant English family, told by a 
talented son. It is the first volume in 
Sir Osbert’s 5-volume autobiography, 
which the London Sunday Times called 
“one of the wonder works of the 
twentieth-century.” LB 48. $2.25 
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Delta different! 
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But the most useful belittling word 
in the language of Mexico is an 
intangible one: ahorita, ‘‘little now.” 
Ahora means ‘‘now.’’? However, I 
have never heard a Mexican use the 
word ahora. Shall we go home now? 





Ahorita. Is dinner ready to be 
served? Ahorita. It’s the first mental 
obstacle which a North American 
must jump if he wishes to live hap- 
pily in Mexico. 

At first there seems something 
treacherous and dishonest about such 
a word as “‘little now.’’ Is it now, 
or isn’t it? you ask impatiently. It 
isn’t now, of course, but it could be 
sometime soon. After a few weeks in 
Mexico (unless you have already 
retreated to the tallest skyscrapers in 
the world, the widest cornfields, or 
the state with the largest number of 
mountains over 14,000 feet high) 
you find yourself saying ahorita 
frequently. With this word you feel 
a definite sense of relaxation and 
peace. You have taken the present 
and future into your confidence. 
Besides, whoever was bothering you 
about getting things done has 
stopped bothering you. Ahorita is an 
unanswerable word. 

I confess to a feeling of surprise 
when I found that variations are 
possible on this theme. ‘‘Little now” 
in its turn may become smaller — 
ahoritita, ‘‘little little now.” ‘This 
word was used by a dressmaker to 
whom I had gone to get a positively 
promised skirt. On advice from 
experienced natives I waited two 
weeks before haunting her again. 

Ahorititita, ‘‘little little little now,” 
I encountered at a hotel in Acapulco, 
a city where such a word is as suit- 
able as languorous palm trees and 
rum laced with coconut milk. 

It was one of those small tragedies 
which occur in a rapidly modernized 
country. The water faucet disin- 
tegrated in my hand, leaving the 
plumbing system, as the Mexicans 
put it, “‘entirely discomposed.’’ Flee- 


ing from a rapidly mounting torrent, 
I yelled for the desk clerk. He 
turned the water off with a wrench. 
The faucet, he told me, would be 
fixed ahorititita. 

That is to say, today is a holi- 
day, no one works . . . tomorrow 
is Saturday, people who belong to 
the plumbing syndicate are off-call 
. . . Sunday, well, that’s Sunday. 
On Wednesday, although the repair 
job would still be done in the almost 
instant future, I moved to a hotel 
where water was running as needed. 

Why was the clerk so optimistic? 
I wondered. Ahorititita sounds like 
the nearest now there is. But it turns 
out to be never. That was when 
I started to suspect that the more 
diminutive endings there are on this 
simple word the more remote it 
becomes. 

The implications of my discovery 
bowled me over. When will now be 
now and how can it be never? I 
would find myself muttering; or 
Is never ever now, and when will 
it be then? 

At this point my visa ran out — 


not ahorita, but now — so I crossed 
the border to the United States. The 
jolt of the plane as we landed was 
matched by a mental jolt as I re- 
turned from my fourth dimension 
jaunt to my native country, where 
everything is at least life-size and 
where now is strictly now and never 
isn’t lurking around the corner. 
I found that I was no longer accli- 
mated to the efficiency of railway 
timetables and cafeteria hostesses. 
I quailed at the speedy service in 
hotels, where my clothes were 
pressed immediately, without delay 
or badinage. After Pd been home 
awhile, I settled down of course. I’ve 
gotten used again to the point of 
view where nothing is worthy of 
much pride unless, like a ripe olive, 
its mammoth or colossal. The im- 
portance of time now looms properly 
large, again, especially when applied 
to schedules or deadlines. But I 
think my subconscious has been per- 
manently affected, because every 
once in a while I still find myself 
muttering, Why must now be now 
and when can it be never? 


Two-way Radio for Everyman 
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BY CARL DREHER 


Cart DREHER was one of the early wireless amateurs in the United States, one of the early 
holders of a commercial operator’s license, a pioneer in broadcasting and sound films, and is a 
Fellow of the Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers, the successor society to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers and the Institute of Radio Engineers. 


In 1957 the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission opened up a 
skimpy slice of wavelengths for what 
it projected as ‘“‘Citizens Radio Ser- 
vice,” now known as Citizens Band, 
or CB. In so doing, the FCC also 
opened a Pandora’s box for itself. 
The citizens, however, loved it. 
There are now well over 700,000 
licensed CB users, and their numbers 
are being augmented at the rate of 
10,000 a month. Though not on the 
scale of the great radio boom of the 
twenties, or the even more spectacu- 
lar television boom of the forties, 
CB represents a respectable repeti- 
tion of these extensions of the com- 
munication arts. Strangely, it has 
gone practically unnoticed in the 
magazines, in contrast to amateur, 
or ham, radio, which economically 
and socially CB has already eclipsed. 

CB has both legitimate and il- 
legitimate functions. Summarized 
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by the FCC, the legitimate function 
is “to further the efficient conduct 
of a business or household.” Illicit, 
but widely practiced, is the conver- 
sion of CB into a hobby like amateur 
radio, but free from the necessity of 
acquiring a modicum of technical 
knowledge and proficiency in teleg- 
raphy and proving it by passing an 
examination. CB entails no such 
ordeal; by act of Congress any citi- 
zen over eighteen is entitled to a 
license. For short-range or walkie- 
talkie operation, he doesn’t even 
need that. 

If you have a shortwave receiver 
which takes in the 11-meter band, 
you can explore CB without risking 
a penny. Just tune sharply in the 
26.965-27.225 megacycle - band. 
Though you won’t hear nearly as 
much as you would with a CB trans- 
ceiver (transmitter plus receiver) and 
you won’t be able to talk, you will 
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These are the books that had to burn. For within the 
GREAT BOOKS are volumes that hold the ideas and think- 
ing that challenge the fettered mind; the thoughts and 
theories that have built democracies, withered tyrants, 
opened new worlds, riddled superstition with ever- 
lasting truth. 

Contained within the GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD is power enough to frighten any dictator; wis- 
dom and strength enough to make any thinking person 
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sounder in judgment, bolder in thought. 

These great volumes contain a great conversation of 
ideas that have echoed from mind to mind through the 
writing and thinking of civilization’s great men. A con- 
versation that has created the lasting institutions of our 
world today—science, government, literature, philoso- 
phy, religion—all the great humanities. 

Included with this magnificent set is the revolution- 
ary two-volume syNToPicon which makes these writ- 





Keystone Press Agency photograph of the burning of the books, Berlin, May 10, 1933. 








ings and ideas easily available to anyone who seeks If you seek more from life than you now have, don’t 
the truth. The syNTOPICON is a unique idea-index that miss this opportunity to learn all the details of this 
allows the reader to consult any author handsome new Private Library Edition of the Great 
of the GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN Books. Mail the attached card for a free descriptive 
WORLD On a given idea as easily as look- booklet. It will explain how you can find new under- 
ing up words in a dictionary. With the standing of yourself and the world through the great 


SYNTOPICON as your guide, the GREAT ideas which have engrossed men since the written 





BOOKS can be your key to new worlds of record of man began. It is in this way vou can share 


confidence, new avenues of thought. The SYNTOPICON the mighty heritage of Western CIN ilization. 


FREE BOOKLET! 


Simply tear out the attached card 
along perforated line, fill in and mail 
for your free, colorfully illustrated 
booklet describing the GREAT BOOKS 
and the synropicon. Or write to: 
GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD, Dept. 309-I, 425 N. Michigan, 
Chicago 11, Illinois, 
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get a pretty wide sample of America 
at work and at play. Practically ev- 
ery business can save time and lost 
motion by communication between 
a base station and one or more mo- 
bile units. Lumberyards, appliance 
services, fuel oil distribution, build- 
ing, medicine (physicians) are ex- 
amples. Even writers — if I feel like 
going fishing instead of waiting for a 
possibly important telephone call, 
my secretary will let me know from 
the house when the operator is ready 
with my party. It may not mean 
much to me, but for a more conven- 
tional businessman it can add up to 


hundreds or thousands of dollars a || 





year in more efficient routing of ve- 
hicles and personnel. 

You will also get an earful of the 
gab which the FCC is trying to sup- 
press. The temptation is great be- 
cause, while CB is mostly a short- 
range or local service, at any time the 
signals can start bouncing off the 
ionosphere and you hear stations a 
thousand miles away. So if you are 
equipped to send as well as to re- 
ceive, you may start a conversation 
with a stranger. The danger is 
that an FCC monitoring station, 
which also may be thousands of miles 
away, may record the violation and 
slap a citation on you. A second 
citation, and you lose your license. 
The FCC seems to be more tolerant 
of short-range conversations. 

Without transgressing, you can 
listen in on all kinds of private 
conversation. The age spectrum 
ranges from small children — some 
freewheeling CBers put their kids 
on the air—to very, very senior 
citizens. Male voices outnumber 
female voices by about two to one. 
Most of the business base stations 
are operated by secretaries, in addi- 
tion to their normal duties. Almost 
without exception, their circuit dis- 
cipline is excellent. 

Despite moments when I recall 
Pascal’s dictum that ‘‘men are nec- 
essarily so foolish that not to be a fool 
is merely a varied freak of folly,” I 
find CB not only fascinating, but 
worth the money. For very short 
distance work, the investment can 
be as low as $24 two walkie- 
talkies. The range will be about a 
quarter mile. Each set weighs and 
looks like a transistor radio, which 
in fact it is, except that it sends as 
well as receives. 

If you want a pair of more power- 
ful sets for your home and your car 
(or your boat), the cost will be $140 
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An intimacy 
to share 


Her thoughts might influence yours, if 
you will come along with us, Réalités 
Magazine, inside Europe...into a World 
that tourists seldom discover. 


Réalités takes you on the Continent with 
professional camera and pen: through 
the arts, current events, fashion, food, 
philosophy, politics, travel—always the 
things that make European living all- 
enveloping. 
Be intellectually engrossed... be enter- 
tained by France’s foremost commenta- 
tors and journalists. Enjoy the valuable 
collection of paintings and photographs 
ingeniously reproduced on heavy var- 
nished paper. You might agree with the 
critics who call this “The Most Beauti- 
ful Magazine In The World.” 


Mailed from Paris each month, Réalités 
is available in English-language or 
French-language editions. Treat your- 
self and others to “living in Europe” 
... for a year. 


Christmas offer, $15 a year, (Regular 
rate $20)—add'l subscription $12.50 
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'\|minimum. This may provide up to 
| |twenty miles for the car, although 


ten is more likely; the boat is pretty 
sure to do better. If you insist on the 
best, you can pay as much as $1000 


|| for the two transceivers, but what 


you get won’t be ten times better 
than the $100 equipment. 

If you don’t need CB in your busi- 
ness and are not interested in DX 
(distance), you may still want it for 
local 


news and drama. Through 


various channels, CB gets stuff from 
the police and fire departments, civil 
defense, and so on. 

CB makes for peace in the family. 
Whenever my wife goes marketing, 
I remember what I wanted her to 
get as soon as her car has disap- 
peared down the road. ‘This way, 
when she parks at the supermarket 
she can give me a shout, as CB 
parlance has it, and a brief but 
soothing conversation takes place. 

Commuters follow the same rou- 
tine in reverse. Mr. Q, returning 
from the city, announces his arrival 
at the railroad station, where he 
is directed by Mrs. Q to chauffeur 
their son from a playmate’s house 
(in the opposite direction, naturally) 
because Mrs. Q is tired. She doesn’t 
sound tired, she sounds high. Still, 
CB is furthering the efficient conduct 
of the Q household, even its very 
existence. 

On the serious side, CB is not 
being exploited as it should be. The 
FCC, perhaps the most harassed of 
all the federal agencies, regards it 
as a problem and seems to wish, 
sometimes, that it had never started 
the damn thing. But CB presents 
opportunities too. In boating, the 
Coast Guard monitors a safety fre- 
quency (not in the CB band, al- 
though the suggestion has been 
made) for distress calls. ‘There is 
nothing like this for the motorist, 
who can be distressed too, and in 
totality a lot more than boatmen. 
Like anyone who has logged half a 
million miles on the road, I have 
found myself stuck once in a while. 
On an expressway this isn’t too bad; 
but have you ever walked a mile at 
1 A.M. in an outer suburb to awaken 





an irate citizen with a request that 
he telephone the state police to 
summon a garage mechanic? With 
the temperature at five below? 
There are many such situations, 
including accidents involving per- 
sonal injury which, at night on sec- 
ondary roads, may go unreported 
for hours. If this were a problem 
in astronautics, it would be solved 
tomorrow, for fear the Russians 
would solve it first. Yet all it would 
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require is that one of the twenty- 
three CB channels should be re- 
served as a motor distress frequency. 
Over a major portion of the country, 
the state police have an operator on 
continuous watch for dispatching. 
Most of the time he could also moni- 
tor the civilian distress frequency. 
Over the big holiday weekends, 
when the National Safety Council 
predicts still another record-breaking 
toll of death and injury, wouldn’t it 
make sense to put on another opera- 
tor, even if itincreased the state budg- 
et .00001 percent? ‘This is one of 
several ways in which CB could pay 
for itself many times over, and pro- 
vide jobs besides. 


“Mr. Chairman...” 
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BY DOW RICHARDSON 


Dow RicwHarpson is editor of the Kokomo, 
Indiana, TRIBUNE. This is his second appear- 
ance in the ATLANTIC. 


I am on the mailing lists of certain 
corporations, which send me bro- 
chures of their executives’ speeches, 
and I’m grateful. It is a courtesy I 
hope to continue deserving, for some- 
times I even find things in the 
speeches that interest me. 

Most of the speeches begin with 
acknowledgements of the generous 
introduction which the speaker has 
received. ‘These acknowledgements 
are written into the draft in advance 
of the speech’s delivery, and that is 
what I find so arresting about them. 

How could the speaker know that 
the introduction would be copious 


and flattering? How could he know 
thatit would even be worth acknowl- 
edging? Is it a foregone conclusion 
that the program chairman will pre- 
sent his speaker lavishly? 

Suppose the introduction is short 
and devoid of praise. Suppose it 
merely mentions the speaker and 
doesn’t allude to his notable career 
or forensic gifts. What would the 
speaker say? Would he, thrown off 
stride by the unforeseen trend of 
events, read what he had written 
anyway and express his pleasure over 
a fulsome presentation that wasn’t 
profuse at all? | 

I saw a real-life example of this. 
when a speaker had prepared a 
grandiloquent response to a gracious | 
introduction he assumed he would 
get. He was stunned when the chair- 
man said merely, “I now present 
Fred Bilge, president of the Fender- 
dent Repair Corporation.” The 
first two jokes that the speaker had 
chosen related to the flowery identi- | y 
fication he had counted on receiving, be 
and for two or three minutes he had 
to read through them silently before a 
determining where to begin. It was | = 
touch and go for a while there, and | 
he almost lost his audience. | 

A program chairman once told me | 
about a marginal note on the copy of 
a speech. He had been asked by the 
speaker to read the opening para- 
graph of his written remarks and give 
an opinion as to whether the jokes 
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Miami Beach? 
Of course... it’s the perfect place to resort to! 


The climate’s perfect — and the welcome’s warm as the sun- 
shine. Warm, lazy days...entertainment-filled tropical nights. 
Golf to your heart's content, play tennis, swim, skin dive and 
water ski. Enjoy spectacular deep sea fishing and sailing. 
Horses and dogs race at tracks whose beauty rivals the racing 
excitement. See jai-alai, fastest of all competitive sports. Shop 
and sightsee, dine and dance. All this, plus the pure pleasure 
of relaxing on the world’s most famous beachfront. 








were in questionable taste. My 
friend the chairman was startled to 
find a parenthetical reminder which 
the speaker had penciled in, heavily, 
below each joke: “Pause for ap- 
plause.”’ 

I have never seen this marginal 
note included in pamphlet copies of 
a speech by an executive, or by any- 
one else for that matter, although 
I rather expect that one will appear 
on my desk someday. If one does 
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A HAVEN ON 


BY CARL 


No other place in the world has a 
more varied landscape than the Bal- 
kans. In Yugoslavia one can drive 
from the peak-roofed European vil- 
lage of Ljubljana, nestled in the 
rolling greenery of the Slovenian 
Alps, to the hot, dry plains of Mace- 
donia where slender minarets pierce 
the evening sky and black-eyed men 
in turbans squat by the city gates; 
from the mellow stones of medieval 
Dubrovnik, with its sophisticated 
tourists enjoying Hamlet while the 
Adriatic pounds at the foot of the 
city walls below, through the drifting 
mists of the Dinaric Alps, whose 
steep slopes shelter fierce Serbian 
horsemen, on to the modern city of 
Belgrade, sprawling between the 
River Sava and the Danube, which 
flows quietly here. Even in Bulgaria, 
smaller than the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, there are four distinct moun- 
tain ranges, each with a flavor of its 
own, and valleys such as Kyustendil, 
where the fruit trees grow on sun- 
baked slopes, or Kazanlik, where the 
attar roses bloom, or the wide, 
black-soiled Thracian Plain, famous 
for its horses when Troy still flour- 
ished and not much changed since 
then. 

The deep blue waters of the Adri- 
atic wear on the,rocky coasts near 
Kotor and carve a beauty that sur- 
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THE DANUBE 
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passes the isles of Greece. The mild 
shores of the Black Sea, tideless, surf- 
less, stretch along miles of powdery 
sands in both Bulgaria and Ro- 
mania. There are cities here with 
crooked medieval streets and tall, 
curved modern buildings with float- 
ing roofs. One can pick out, among 
the old tiled roofs or the colored bal- 
conies of newly built blocks of flats, 
the rounded tops of the mosque and 
the Turkish bath, the gilded Ortho- 
dox cathedral, the spires of little 
churches, and the worn squat paint- 
ed buildings of ancient monasteries. 

But of all those things romantic in 
the Balkans, it is perhaps the River 
Danube that most excites the trav- 
eler. So, with a young companion 
for my interpreter, Mircea Spindler, 
who called himself Mike, I crossed 
that fabled river from Bulgaria, with 
Romania before me. Mike knew his 
country and its rivers, mountains, 
wines. He took me first to the Black 
Sea where there is a strip of yellow 
sand that stretches without interrup- 
tion for ten miles, a strand that men 
have loved at least since Ovid spent 
his last days there 2000 years ago; 
then northward, where the great 
river runs parallel to the coast, until 
we met it once again as it turned 
toward the sea and followed it down 
to its very mouth, where it is lost at 


last among the marshes and flows 
out to sea. 

Gusts of wind swept the undulat- 
ing black lands, whistling over the 
car and pinging it with chaff, the 
morning we drove north along the 
coastal hills from Constanta, once a 
Roman town and now Romania’s 
leading seaport. We had just turned 
into September, and the light had a 
new dimension, cold and sharp, pre- 
senting the Danube down below us 
as something like a hemp rope 
which had snapped and snaked. 

Winding out of the hills, we came 
onto cobbles and into the river port 
of Tulcea, one of Romania’s two 
principal _fish-processing centers, 
where men and animals and carts 
and trucks moved goods back and 
forth along the great stone quays, 
loading boats and unloading them, 
and the brown, silted waters turned 
white against the bows and holding 
lines. As in all river scenes, there 
were men who sat apart, some mo- 
tionless on capstans, others crouched 
on the rock-riprapped embankment 
holding fishing lines, detached from 
all around them. The boats had 
changed with time, and the clothing, 
and although some people still car- 
ried their burdens in reed baskets, 
others lugged them in plastic bags. 
And there were signboards extolling 
the progress of socialism. But other- 
wise, the scene at the port had not 
changed much since Roman times. 
In the overlay of centuries, it is at the 
river that one feels the mood of long 


ago. 
Tulcea stands on the St. George 
(Sfântu Gheorghe), one of the 


branches of the Danube which in the 
last forty miles or so, east of Tulcea, 
turn their own way and wind through 
vast delta land to the Black Sea. 
This delta region is rich in game and 
birds and especially in fish. The area 
is largely morass, and the only high- 
ways into it are the rivers. Much of 
it cannot be traveled upon, and an 
invitation there for a foreigner is un- 
usual. “It is a land rich in many 
things, but especially it is a paradise 
for pictures,” a government repre- 
sentative told me. ‘‘So we are going 
to send you there.” 

A small river tug, the Dimitrie 
Cantemir, was placed at my dispos- 
al, and Mike and I provisioned it at 
Tulcea for the two-day trip. It had 
a crew of three, each of whom had 
grown up on the river, and as the 
trip progressed I came to feel that I 
had known them all before in the 
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Does First Class to Europe 


have to be pretentious? 


Captain Auke de Jong says: “Absoluut niet!” 


Captain Auke de Jong of the s.s. Nieuw 
Amsterdam speaks perfect English. But 
when he answers a question like this, he’s 
apt to prefer the more forceful Dutch. 


“Absoluut niet!” he says. “There’s no 
place for pretension on Holland- 
America. 


“Yes, we like to pamper our First Class 
passengers. We like to surround them 
with every elegance and comfort. Feed 
them gourmet meals. But too many 
people think that stuffy formality is all 
part of the First Class package. It isn't— 
not on a ‘happy’ ship.” 


“Happy,” of course is a nautical term. 
It sums up the entire atmosphere of a 
ship. Its crew. Its service. Its outlook. 


Holland-America pretentious? Absoluut 
niet. Holland-America First Class has 
more gala parties, more festivity, more 
friendship-making moments than you 
might enjoy on a month-long holiday. 


Holland-America formal? No again. 
Even at dinner, black tie if you like (it 
can be fun). But the choice is yours. A 
dark suit and tie for a man is fine. A 
cocktail dress for a woman. 


But don’t think the “happy” outlook 
means anything less in sheer luxury. For 
these are the ships with a continental 
reputation for magnificence. 


Your stateroom is beautiful, spacious, 
and air-conditioned. You have two cabin 
stewards to attend to every want. In the 
First Class dining room, your table cap- 
tain offers you a marvellously mixed 
menu of international specialties. (Some 
people call Holland-America’s ships the 
“world’s finest floating restaurants.”’) 


Everything is special, from your First 
Class private night club to the first-run 
movies in the Cinemascope theatre. Your 
world is uncrowded, unhurried, and un- 
equalled by any travel experience you've 
ever known. 


Ask your travel agent about accommo- 
dations— First Class, One Class or Tour- 
ist Class aboard the s.s. Rotterdam, 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Statendam or other 
happy ships sailing to Southampton, Le 
Havre, Rotterdam, Cobh, Galway or 
Bremerhaven. And mail this coupon 
right now for very interesting literature 
about ships, Europe and you. 


SAIL A HAPPY SHIP daal 
Pier 40-North River, New York 10014 
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mixture of fiction and actuality that 
is now the American memory of the 
Mississippi. 

‘Good river,” one of them said to 
me as we pulled away from the 
quay. “Good river,” he repeated, 
. his foot on the rail and his eyes rov- 
ing. The love and pride of river 
dwellers are universal. 

Tulcea quickly fell away behind 
us, and almost at once treelined 
green formed the shoreline. Swift 
diesel craft, and old paddle-wheelers 
belching black smoke, and oar-pro- 
pelled boats shaped like great ca- 
noes shared the river with us. ‘The 
embankments grew lower and rich- 
er, the grass and reeds more luxuri- 
ant; the birds increased in number, 
and the fish leaped, leaving eddying 
circles all around us. By the end of 
the day, as we neared the mouth of 
the river, the delta had become al- 
most uninhabited except for wild- 
life, so rich and overgrown and with 
such a balmy smell of bogland that I 
had the illusion that I was in a 
mangrove swamp on the Mekong or 
in Africa. Great willows lined the 
riverbanks, the lacy network of their 
roots standing in the water. White 
ibis and storks and herons and geese 
and ducks flew in the sky and con- 
tested noisily for roosting branches. 
Cranes stood like statues at the 
river’s edge. 

Little streams opened into the 
marshland and thrust sandbars into 
the river, and our pilot, knowing 
each one, turned wide to avoid 
them. It was the low-water season, 
the pilot said, and a time when a 
boatman must be at his best. A good 
boatman, he said, feels the river; he 
knows when a snag or a bar is com- 
ing along. He knows because some- 
thing tells him it is there. This is a 
river sense that belongs only to river 
people. The fisherman has it too, he 
said. He knows where the fish are 
not because of what the books say, 
but because of something that has 
been handed down to him through 
birth, like a strong back or blue 
eyes. 

The village of St. George stands 
near the end of the river. We saw 
the spire of its Orthodox church 
first, rising only a little above the 
willows, and then the lovely reed- 
thatched houses of white and pink 
and lavender. A small channel car- 
ried us a couple of hundred yards 
into the very heart of the village, the 
public square, and suddenly from 
the solitude of the river irto a busy, 


sound-filled community. We threw 
a line ashore, and a soldier, rifle 
hung stock up on his shoulder, 
made it fast to a log and then stood 
at the water’s edge to inquire about 
us. A small army of ducks trotted 
between the soldier and our craft, 
all talking to each other. The sol- 
dier gave up trying to make us hear 
him and waited for them to pass, 
some of them treading on his boots, 
before he continued his question- 
ing. 

There were formalities about my 
visit, and Mike and the tug’s captain 
went ashore to complete them. I sat 
at the bow of the boat waiting for 
them, looking down at the village. 
Not since I lived in China, many 
years ago, have I felt the charm and 
vitality of village life as I did here on 
the Danube. In a nearby field, the 
play of a soccer game was coming to 
an end; the frantic shouts of the 
small standing crowd and the last of 
the day’s sun spreading the red and 
blue of the players’ uniforms into a 
blaze of color predominated the 
scene. Below me on the beach were 
two of the great canoelike boats 
which men of the Danube have used 
for centuries. They were piled to the 
gunwales with watermelons and 
were being unloaded. ‘The melons 
were tossed from hand to hand along 
lines of men and women, boys and 
girls, amid talk and laughter and 
song, and finally ended up in an ox- 
drawn wagon. The machinelike ef- 
ficiency often broke down, however, 
when an unusually fine melon or 
an unfortunate oddity came along. 
Then this was examined and ap- 
praised or laughed about as it went 
down the line. 

Nearby, a man worked alone on 
his boat. It had been beached and 
turned bottom up, and he was driv- 
ing cotton into its seams with a mal- 
let while geese and ducks worked 
around his feet and he watched 
carefully where he stepped. Lines of 
women and girls came down from 
the houses carrying buckets on 
yokes. ‘They kicked off their shoes 
and waded into the water. ‘Then, 
with the buckets still on the yokes, 
they touched the water with the bot- 
tom of one bucket, deftly setting up 
circles of ripples which floated away 
the scum. Then they quickly filled 
their buckets and strode off, swing- 
ing their loads. 

The day’s laundry, hung on what- 
ever was available, was now dry, 
and the housewives were gathering 
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it while others stooped over the wa- 
ter washing vegetables for the eve- 
ning meal. Just below me two men 
passed with shotguns on their shoul- 
ders and game birds dangling blood- 
ily from their hips. Fishermen who 
have had a good catch, and hunters 
too, like to travel through the heart 
of a village on their way home, and 
when they do they have a special 
way of walking. 





Some boys came over to the boat 
to look. They talked in Russian, 
and when they learned that I was an 
American, they drew a small crowd. 
Americans had not been there be- 
fore, they said, and someone brought 
me a watermelon and another beer, 
as gifts. 

Mike and the captain returned, 
and we all went ashore. It was dusk, 
and many of the villagers were now 
parading back and forth in their 
dress-up clothes. Some were eating 
ice-cream cones or smoking as they 
sauntered. Some were sitting around 
little tables in the street drinking 
beer from bottles. Children ran in 
and out playing their games, and the 
adults moved aside for them as they 
would for the ducks. The language I 
heard most was Russian, for the vil- 
lage descends from Russian origin, 
and some of the drinking songs were 
Russian too. 

On the way back to the boat we 
passed a small group approaching a 
church. They were all carrying 
candles, cupping them against the 
wind, and when they reached the 
front of the church they crossed 
themselves and knelt before a large 
glass-covered icon which stood be- 
fore the church. Then each planted 
his candle in the sand near it and 
went away. 

The church bells rang long that 
night after we stretched out on the 
tug’s deck, and I fell asleep to the 
pleasant murmur of voices and 
laughter and bells that made up the 


sounds of that summer night on the 
river. 

The next morning we went down 
to the mouth of the Danube and 
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went ashore on the white delta sand | maS 


where men sang as they dug their 
heels in and pulled their nets ashore. 
And each time their nets were full 
and they poured the silver fish into 
their half-beached boats, they raised 
their voices. Now and again I had 
an impulse to reach into the glisten- 
ing catch and pull out an especial 
beauty and hold it up and exclaim 
over it. But someone among the 
fishermen always saw it first and 
beat me to it and exclaimed himself. 

Later, when the boats were un- 
loading sturgeon on the river dock, I 
Saw the quest at its most exciting 
moment: each great fish, some 
weighing 600 or even 700 pounds, 
came ashore as men pulled and 
called in cadence. ‘Then they 
stopped, and all watched as the pre- 
historic monster with its shelled 
outer spine was slit open. Some- 
times it was empty of roe, and the 
men quickly turned their eyes to the 
next one. But often a great sack of 
the silvery black eggs — caviar — 


came into view, and there was a | 


cacophony of cries, appraisals, and 
congratulations, as though these 
men were all new at the job and see- 
ing for the first time how lavishly a 
fish could repay their labors. 

When we returned to Tulcea, I 
was put aboard the Libertates for the 











night. I could see from its lines that | 


it had once been a grand yacht. But 


now it was a floating hostel and res- | 
taurant and lay alongside the quay 


hung with colored lights. When I 
was shown to my room by the 
maitresse d’hétel, I exclaimed over 
its lavishness and its size, and espe- 
cially over the hugeness of the bed. 


“It’s the biggest bed I have ever | 
seen!” I said. “Me too,” she re-| 


plied. “It is because you and I are 
not used to seeing a king’s bed. This 
was King Carols yacht, and this 
was his room. And you are to sleep 
tonight in his bed. It is not what we 
in Romania think of as a privilege. 
We call it only an experience.” 

We had breakfast the next morn- 
ing sitting on the afterdeck, looking 
down upon the river over which so 
much traffic was moving and along 
which so much history had traveled. 
And in that mood, it seemed to me 
that it was indeed an experience to 
have spent my last night on the river 
in a king’s bed. 
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the open air. The special charcoal that 
results is ground up fine and tamped 
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they shall have music 





MUSIC OF THE PEOPLE 


BY HERBERT 


It was a Scottish politician and pa- 
triot named Andrew Fletcher of Sal- 
toun who first gave currency to the 
sentiment that “if a man were per- 
mitted to make all the ballads, he 
need not care who should make the 
laws of a nation.” Fletcher of Sal- 
toun died in 1716, predeceasing by 
some years the advent of the Beatles, 
the Animals, the Beachboys, the Cliff 
Dwellers, and various other modern 
ballad makers, who could conceiv- 
ably have given him second thoughts 
on the matter. 

Consideration of Andrew Fletch- 
ers aphorism at this late date is 
prompted by the recent issuance of a 
number of records devoted to expo- 
nents of national styles and special- 
ties in popular song. ‘The eighteenth- 
century Scotsman, a much traveled 
man for his time, could hardly have 
anticipated that a Maurice Chevalier 
would someday convey to millions 
of listeners the gaiety of Paris in a 
song, or that a Richard ‘Tauber 
would do as much for the sentimen- 
tality of Vienna, or that a Huddie 
Ledbetter would give voice before 
the world to the anguish and humor 
of the American Southern Negro. 
Whatever the differences in lan- 
guage, technique, and outlook that 
separate such performers, these three 
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share an ability to give popular songs 
the substance that enables them to 
survive from one generation to the 
next. 

Chevalier is a particular case in 
point, because although he is still ac- 
tive and singing at the age of seventy- 
six, increasing attention is being paid 
by record companies to the product 
of his vintage years in Paris — the 
twenties and thirties. A new genera- 
tion has grown up which knows him 
only as the benign gaffer who spe- 
cializes in such ditties as “Pm Glad 
Pm Not Young Any More” and 
“Thank Heaven for Little Girls.” 
But travelers accustomed to return- 
ing from Europe with old Chevalier 
78 rpm records tucked under their 
arms will be happy to know that 
eleven of the ancient Chevalier clas- 
sics have been reissued on a Capitol 
LP entitled The Young Chevalier (T- 
10360). Actually, Chevalier was 
close to fifty when these recordings 
were made, so the “young” is purely 
relative. Nevertheless, his élan was 
never brighter; the songs are a fine 
blend of hopefulness and irony, skep- 
ticism and cheer. Included are such 
choice numbers as “Ma Pomme,” 
“Mimile,” “Cac est passé un dimanche,” 
and ‘‘Quand un vicomte,’ a song which 
takes note of the curious fact that 


when one viscount meets another the 
talk is of viscounts, and when one po- 
liceman meets another they discuss 
other policemen, and so on to the end 
of mankind. 

But for at least one listener, the 
prize of the record is a song called 
“Ca fait d'excellents francais,’ which, 
as far as can be determined, is mak- 
ing its first appearance on LP. ‘This 
pre-World War II number goes over 
a French Army unit rank by rank, 
trade by trade, ailment by ailment, 
and political affiliation by political 
affiliation, and arrives at a conclu- 
sion no more startling than that ev- 
eryone from the colonel down to the 
private deuxieme classe is a good 
Frenchman. Of such slight, yet du- 
rable material are the songs of Che- 
valier made. 

Chevalier selections that are more 
recent in origin are offered on an 
MGM release (SE-4205, stereo; E- 
4205, monaural), which includes 
such songs as ‘‘April in Paris,” “You 
Made Me Love You,” “September 
Song,” “Valentine,” and others, 
sung almost entirely in English. 
Songs like these, even when they are 
aimed so obviously at the American 
market, are always welcome, for 
whatever Chevalier does is marked 
with his own flair and panache. But 
what is really needed is a sustained 
effort to systematize on LP records 
such songs as ‘“‘Prosper,? ‘‘Quat de 
Bercy,” ‘*Folies-Bergeére,’ “La chanson 
du maçon,” “Une pipe sur le piano,” and 
many others — to create, in other 
words, a kind of Code Maurice in 
records to go along with the Code 
Napoléon in law. 

Richard ‘Tauber, who died in 
1948, was a singer of a different 
background from Chevalier’s, but he 
was equally inimitable, and he com- 
manded the same kind of affection. 
‘Tauber, who was born in Linz, be- 
came the embodiment of the Vien- 
nese tenor. He had a voice and tem- 
perament that could meet the de- 
mands of Mozart’s Zauberflöte and 
Schubert’s Winterreise, but audiences 
gave him their adulation principally 
for his singing of Viennese operetta 
and German light music, just as they 
loved John McCormack more for 
“Mother Machree”’ than for ‘‘// mio 
tesoro.” 

A new Tauber collection (Capitol 
T-10369) includes twenty-one Ger- 
man songs that are as unshakable in 
their sentimentality as Chevalier’s 
French songs are in their jauntiness. 
Such numbers as ‘“‘Du, du liegst mir im 
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Herzen,” “Ach, wie ist’s möglich dann,” 
and “Der Mai ist gekommen” are tra- 
Jitional in origin and unpretentious 
n words and music. But when they 
are sung by an artist who can bring 
to them both beauty of voice and a 
sense of conviction, they become not 
only agreeable but affecting. The 
sound of these old recordings is 
faded, just like, one cannot help 
thinking, the colors of a pressed 
flower. But they are deeply enjoy- 
able nonetheless. 

A sampling of the kind of popular 
songs that might have been heard in 
the America of two hundred years 
ago is given on a record called Songs 
From a Colonial Tavern (Decca DL- 
74546, stereo; DL-4546, monaural). 
The tavern designation can be taken 
quite literally, for Tayler Vrooman, 
the singer, has been performing these 
songs in the restored taverns of co- 
lonial Williamsburg, in Virginia. 
Mr. Vrooman, who accompanies 
himself on a six-stringed lute, has 
delved into eighteenth-century song- 
books to discover what was being 
sung in Britain and the colonies two 
centuries ago, and he has come up 
with a goodly number of ballads, 
catches, and love songs. Among them 
are ‘‘Lilliburlero,’ beloved of Uncle 
Toby in Tristram Shandy, “The Jovial 
Beggars,” “From Good Liquor Ne’er 
Shrink,” “I Married a Wife of Late,” 
and many others. Occasionally Mr. 
Vrooman is joined by Jan DeGae- 
tani, mezzo-soprano, and Marvin 
Hayes, bass. 

As a ballad singer, Mr. Vrooman 
is straightforward and robust, with 
not much variety or subtlety to his 
style. But the songs are lusty and 
gusty, and they come across with all 
their vigor and juiciness. If this rec- 
ord represents a fair cross section of 
tavern singing as it used to be, both 
the art and the repertory have sadly 
declined in our days. 

American folk music has had 
few figures as commanding as Hud- 
die Ledbetter, a six-foot-tall Negro 
known as Leadbelly. He learned 
many of his songs in the various 
Southern prisons in which he spent a 
good deal of his younger days, and he 
sang in a jazz and blues idiom that 
was partly traceable to his associa- 
tion with jazz musicians. He is cred- 
ited with being the composer of 
“Good Night, Irene,’ an accom- 
plishment which alone entitles him 
to some small niche in American 
musical history. ° 

Leadbelly, who died in 1949, came 


along too early to cash in on the vast 
upsurge of interest in folk music of 
the last ten years, but he left an ex- 
tensive legacy of recordings. Many 
of these have long been available, 
but now RCA Victor has dug into 
its files to reissue some of the ear- 
liest Leadbelly recordings, including 
“Easy Rider,’ “Good Morning 
Blues,” “Rock Island Line,” and 
“The Midnight Special” (LPV-505). 

In all these songs Leadbelly ac- 
companies himself on the twelve- 
string guitar, an instrument he 
played with phenomenal strength 
and agility. His zest and his innate 
musicality are unmistakable, though 
at times he is rather difficult to un- 
derstand: rhythm, not diction, was 
Leadbelly’s strong point. But the 
message gets across quite plainly. 

“Good Night, Irene” is not in- 
cluded on the Victor reissue, but it 
happens to be among the songs on a 
Leadbelly record coincidentally re- 
leased on the Allegro label (LEG- 
9025). These, too, are early Lead- 
belly songs, most of them originally 
issued by Musicraft in 1939. To hear 
Leadbelly himself sing “Good Night, 
Irene” is an adventure in authentic- 
ity that is worth experiencing. 

A spoken as well as a musical trib- 
ute to Leadbelly is incorporated in a 
new Pete Seeger collection, recorded 
live at the Village Gate nightclub in 
New York and released by Disc Rec- 
ords, a subsidiary of Folkways (DS- 
1101). A nightclub is far from an 
ideal recording site, especially a 
nightclub as noisy as this, but the 
record offers unusually good reper- 
tory: “Good Night, Irene,” ‘This 
Land Is Your Land,” “Reuben 
James,’ “Old Dan Tucker,” and 
“Big Rock Candy Mountain,” with 
its entrancing vision of the hoboes’ 
paradise: 

In the Big Rock Candy Mountains 

The cops have wooden legs, 

The bulldogs all have rubber teeth, 

The hens lay soft-boiled eggs. . . . 
Seeger performs with ease and assur- 
ance and succeeds in turning the 
performance into a kind of commu- 
nity sing, in which the home listener 
may or may not feel impelled to join. 

Finally, a small independent com- 
pany called Spire Records, whose 
product is distributed by the World 
Library of Sacred Music, 1846 West- 
wood Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
put out a record of a work that is 
remarkable for its originality and 
imaginativeness. It is called An 
American Mass Program, and it is a 
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novel setting of the Roman Catholic 
Mass in a folk idiom written and 
sung by the Reverend Clarence Jo- 
seph Rivers, in whose church (St. 
Joseph’s, Cincinnati) it was recorded. 

An American Mass Program is sung 
in English, and its music is an aston- 
ishingly successful combination of 
two seemingly disparate styles, Gre- 
gorian chant and Negro spiritual. 
To hear the rise and fall of a plain- 
song line suddenly colored by a blues 
note or a gentle syncopation is a 
startling but not unpleasing experi- 
ence. Father Rivers has achieved a 
score that moves with a natural and 
easy flow of melody; he has even 
found a fresh, unassuming, and ap- 
propriate setting for the Lord’s 
Prayer. He sings his Mass in a warm 
and sensitive voice that he uses with 
skill and inherent musicianship. His 
English is clear and distinct. And 
the voices of his congregation blend 
beautifully with his own from the 
opening Introit — here called “En- 
trance Song”? — to the closing set- 
ting of the Twenty-third Psalm. An 
American Mass Program puts to shame 
many a more pretentious record of 
religious music, and points toward a 
new avenue that “popular”? music — 
here meaning music of the people — 
might fruitfully explore. 


Record Reviews 
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Charpentier: Te Deum; Magnificat 


Louis-Martini conducting Chorale des 
Jeunesses Musicales de France and Or- 
chestre Jean-François Paillard, with Mar- 
tha Angelici and Jocelyn Chamonin, so- 
pranos; André Mallabrera, countertenor; 
Remy Corazza, tenor; Georges Abdoun, 
baritone; Jacques Mars, bass; Maurice 
André, trumpeter; and Marie-Claire 
Alain, organist; Vanguard BGS-70663 
(stereo) and BG-663 


Marc-Antoine Charpentier lived a 
busy and fruitful creative life on the 
fringes of the court of King Louis 
XIV, writing masses, motets, psalms, 
and other sacred works by the hun- 
dreds; for his pains he is sometimes 
confused nowadays with the com- 
poser of Louise. However, Marc- 
Antoine is being gradually redis- 
covered through records, if not 
through concert performances. His 
Te Deum, a brilliant and soaring 
work, was first released by the old 
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For this month, Angel Records offer seven new albums featur- 
ing artists and performances of uncompromising quality. All will 
be available the week of November 9. 


Humperdinck: Hansel and Gretel. The delightful, melodic 
opera that was written as a Christmas present for children in 
1893 — and that adults have been enjoying ever since. Soloists, 
The Vienna Boys’ Choir, and the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra conducted by André Cluytens. 


Wagner: Highlights from The Flying Dutchman. A shattering 
performance of the opera in which Wagner pioneered his great 
musical idea — the Leitmotiv. Fischer-Dieskau, Frick, Wunder- 
lich, Schech, Wagner, Schock and the Chorus and Orchestra 
of the German State Opera of Berlin. 


Britten: Four Sea Interludes, Op. 33A (from ‘‘Peter Grimes’’ ) 
and Variations and Fugue on a Theme of Purcell, Op. 34. 
The Sea — with its mystery, its splendor, its ferocity, its romance 
—as captured by England’s greatest living composer; and his 
universally-popular “Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra.” 
The Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by Carlo Maria Giulini. 
Mozart: Symphony No. 31 in D Major, K.297 (‘‘Paris’’), 
and Symphony No. 34 in C Major, K.338. Otto Klemperer 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra continue their brilliant inter- 
pretations of Mozart symphonies. 


Debussy: Jeux — Poeme Dansé and Images for Orchestra 
(Gigues, Ibéria, Rondes de printemps). Two richly painted 
orchestral works, with all the elusive loveliness, supple rhythms, 
and sensuous shadings that are so typical of this genius of 
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musical impressionism. The Paris Conservatoire Orchestra con- 
ducted by André Cluytens. 

The Young Gigli. One of the great tenors of all time, singing 
17 arias with liquid grace and bell-like clarity. (A Great Re- 
cordings of the Century album, in mono only.) 

Domenico Scarlatti Sonatas, Volume 2. Wanda Landowska, 
harpsichordist “at the absolute peak of her powers... her bril- 
liance in the fast sonatas simply has to be heard to be believed.” 
(High Fidelity) (A Great Recording of the Century album, in 
mono only.) 

To help you decide which new releases to buy from your dealer, 
we have prepared a Special Musical Sampling of all 7 on a 
single, 12-inch disc. Made to the same exacting standards as 
all Angel recordings, this sampler is more than a guide to the 
selection of fine records. It is a fine record in its own right. 
We'll send you one, if you'll send us this form with a dollar. 
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ANGEL RECORDS, . 
P.O. Box 12-B, Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


Gentlemen: Please send me your Special Musical Sam- 
pling Record (in stereo only) for November. Enclosed is 
$1.00. Thank you. (Offer expires Nov. 30, 1964) 
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Haydn Society some ten years ago 
—a recording which did much to 
awaken American listeners not only 
to the genius of Charpentier but to 
the glory of the whole school of 
Versailles composers. Now Van- 
guard has undertaken to make an 
‘up-to-date recording of the same 
work, with stereo enhancing its spa- 
ciousness and grandeur. The array 
of vocal and instrumental forces is 
first class, with the festive mood 
(Charpentier was one of the most 
unsomber church composers who 
ever lived) established at the outset 
by some dazzling trumpet playing 
by Maurice André. The Magnificat 
on the reverse is a more subdued but 
scarcely less worthy expression of the 
joys of faith. 


Mahler: Symphony No. 8 in E-flat, 
“Symphony of a Thousand” 


Maurice Abravanel conducting Utah 
Symphony Orchestra and University of 
Utah Choruses, with Jeannine Crader, 
Lynn Owen, and Blanche Christensen, 
sopranos; Nancy Williams and Marlena 
Kleinman, altos; Stanley Kolk, tenor; 
David Clatworthy, baritone; Malcolm 
Smith, bass; and Alexander Schreiner, 
organist; Vanguard VSD-71120/1 (ste- 
reo) and VRS-1120/1: two records 

Always excepting the celestial choirs, 
which presumably await us all at the 
end, Mahler’s Eighth Symphony 
calls for the largest massing of musi- 
cal forces most people are likely ever 
to confront. It demands eight vocal 
soloists, three separate choirs (two of 
men and women, the other of boys), 
various solo instruments (including 
mandolin), an organist, an offstage 
brass section, and, of course, an over- 
size orchestra. Mahler’s aim was 
to convey an apocalyptic vision, and 
he chose for his texts the medieval 
Latin hymn Veni Creator Spiritus and 
the final scene of Goethe’s Faust, 
Faust’s ascent to heaven. In as- 
sembling its forces for this recording, 
Vanguard acknowledges that it fell 
somewhat short of the ‘‘Thousand”’ 
in the traditional title. But it does 
claim the participation of nearly 
nine hundred performers, vocal and 
instrumental, with no fewer than six- 
teen microphones employed to pick 
up their tones. Curiously, in many 
passages there is an impression of 
serenity, if not intimacy, that one 
does not associate with so vast an 
assemblage or so massive a hymn. 
Far from being a musical mob 
scene, Mahler’s Symphony of a Thou- 
sand turns out, under Mr. Abrava- 


nel’s sensitive control, to be an ex- 
alting experience. Does it produce, 
in stereo, the same effect as at an ac- 
tual concert-hall performance? Per- 
haps not; there are limits to what 
even sixteen microphones can en- 
register. But the score’s musical and 
spiritual impact are unmistakable 
and seem unlikely to be re-created 
soon on records. 


Nicolai: The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(excerpts) 


Robert Heger conducting Bavarian State 
Opera Orchestra and Chorus, with Gottlob 
Frick, bass; Ruth-Margret Pütz and 
Edith Mathis, sopranos; Gisela Litz, 
mezzo-soprano; Fritz Wunderlich, tenor; 
and Ernst Gutstein, baritone; Angel 
S-36749 (stereo) and 36149 

Otto Nicolai once wrote: “German 
opera contains plenty of philosophy, 
but not enough music. Italian 
opera, on the other hand, contains 
plenty of music but no philosophy.” 
In Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor 
he undertook to reconcile the two 
styles, using the same Shakespearean 
plot that Giuseppe Verdi, a 100 per- 
cent Italian, was to take up fifty 
years later — for his Falstaff. Nico- 
lais score lacks the subtlety and 
quicksilver quality of Verdi’s, but is 
nonetheless rollicking and lusty — 
qualities not inappropriate to the 
Fat Knight. These spiritedly sung 
excerpts abound in musical geniality 
and gaiety, especially when Mis- 
tresses Ford and Page are indig- 
nantly comparing identical love let- 
ters and when Falstaff and Ford are 
joined in a rousing “‘buffo-duet,”’ to 
use Nicolai’s own description. Gott- 
lob Frick, best known in this country 
as a saturnine-voiced Wagnerian vil- 
lain, turns out to be a musically 
agile comedian, and his lady friends 
are never less than charming. The 
Overture is as dazzling as ever, with 
conductor Robert Heger finding a 
delicious pre-Johann Strauss lilt in 
the score, which, after all, dates from 
1849. : 


Gilbert and Sullivan: Utopia Limited 
(complete) 

John Landis conducting Lyric Theater 
Company of Washington: three records, 
monaural only (available through direct 
order at $11.75 from Lyric Theater 
Company, Inc., 3029 North Fourth 
Street, Arlington, Virginia) 

Gilbert and Sullivan: Utopia Limited 
(excerpts) and Trial by Jury (com- 
plete) 

Isidore Godfrey conducting D’ Oyly Carte 


Opera Company: London OSA-1155 
(stereo) and A-4155 

Utopia Limited, the next to the last 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operet- 
tas, was regarded by Bernard Shaw, 
who attended its premiere in 1893, 
as musically the finest. Neverthe- 
less, it has gone into almost total 
obscurity, from which two record- 
ings now seek to rescue it. One is 
by the Lyric Theater Company of 
Washington, a community group 
which has presented it successfully 
on the stage; the other is by the 
D’Oyly Carte troupe of London, 
which no longer has the work in its 
active repertory. One can admire 
the enterprise and energy of the 
young Washingtonians, who per- 
form the work complete; but at the 
same time one wishes they possessed 
the skilled professionalism of the 
D’Oyly Carte company, which per- 
forms only five excerpts as a second- 
side filler for Trial by Jury. The 
Lyric ‘Theater recording, including 
dialogue as well as songs, makes it 
clear that Utopia Limited, a cheerful 
tale of a South Sea monarch’s at- 
tempt to adapt his island paradise 
to the British way of life, is major 
Gilbert and Sullivan — or at least 
major Sullivan — with an intricate 
and imaginative opening chorus, a 
melting love duet, a satiric aria 
about tenors, and a clever chorus in 
the style of a Christy Minstrel show. 
The combined effect of both record- 
ings is to convince the listener that 
Utopia merits speedy restoration to 
the active roster of Savoy operas. 


Red Army Ensemble, Volume 3 

Colonel Boris Alexandrov directing Red 
Army Ensemble; Angel S-36206 (stereo) 
and 36206 

Devotees of Russian choral singing, 
which is like no other in the world, 
should find rousing listening in this 
latest collection of Red Army songs, 
resoundingly recorded during a visit 
to Paris. Perhaps it was in recogni- 
tion of their surroundings that this 
powerful group of singers and in- 
strumentalists decided to record La 
Marseillaise, and in French at that. 
In any event, the sweep and surge 
of the performance leave no doubt 
that the Red Army choristers know 
a revolutionary song when they sing 
one. The rest of the record is made 
up of Russian songs, both folk 
and patriotic. The Soviet National 
Hymn follows La Marseillaise and 
sounds relatively tame, as most na- 
tional anthems do. 
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Fiercely independent. RAMPARTS speaks 
out unequivocally on the issues of the 
day — political, literary, social, religious. 
We take sides. And name names. Our con- 
tributors are Jews, Protestants, Catholics, 
Agnostics—or what have you. Our readers 
are just as catholic. The only faith we all 
share is a passionate devotion to free, 
responsible discourse. We at RAMPARTS are 
committed to our times and our society as 
Catholics and citizens. We don’t see any 
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= THE ATLANTIC 


2 WERE speaking of editors, and one of us, as 
old as the century, opined that of all the distin- 
guished editors of our time, the hardest to replace 
had been Harold Ross of the New Yorker. ‘To this 
I agreed, for certainly I have never known one of 
greater daring nor one who followed his instincts 
with surer success. As the talk went on, it led me 
to reflect on the ripeness of a man for his oppor- 
tunity. When Frank Crowninshield’s Vanity Fair, 
a gay showcase of the 1920s, began to fade, and 
when the spark had flickered out of the old Life, 
the stage was set for the entrance of a periodical 
which would be witty, urbane, and fastidious — 
and how delightfully Ross seized that opportunity ! 

Timeliness is the elixir of publishing. S.S. 
McClure, with his great team of muckrakers 
headed by Lincoln Steffens and Ida Tarbell, was 
as timely as T.R.’s trust-busting. When Briton 
Hadden and Henry Luce brought out the first 
issue of Time, they surprised and then enlarged 
the need for a scrutinizing, informative, biographic 
journalism which no one had so skillfully diag- 
nosed before. And when DeWitt and Lila Wallace 
projected the Reader’s Digest, it was with the quiet 
confidence that American ideas and homely 
philosophy in an abbreviated, simplified form 
would be relished by a mass audience which had 
never yet been regularly fed by any magazine. 
At the end of World War II, as we entered the 
atomic age, it was the prescience of a brilliant 
editor, Gerard Piel, which revived the Scientific 
American and made it the source of light which it is 
today. 

The tragedy is that so few magazines can be 
handed on, so many of them perish with their 
original editor. Henry Mencken, with his magnifi- 
cent prejudices and gusty encouragement, could 
keep the American Mercury going for hardly a 
decade, and Cyril Connolly, who had made 
Horizon into the best of the English reviews, also 
closed shop after ten years. Salty and quixotic 
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as he was, Albert Jay Nock could not keep the 
Freeman alive for half that time. Magazines fail 
for a variety of reasons: because they have been 
edited too exclusively for one generation and 
have too little in common with the next; because 
they have kept an aging editor too long at his 
post (watch yourself, men), as was the case with 
Scribner's; because they no longer feel the pulse of 
their public —for example, the Literary Digest; 
because their readers have outgrown them, as 
happened to that darling of my youth, St. Nicholas; 
or because, like Collier’s, they have muddied their 
identity in the ruck of competition. Every peri- 
odical strives to be pre-eminent and different, 
and when the public no longer values this differ- 
ence, as happened to Century, Forum, and the 
Bookman — and half a hundred others — the days 
are numbered. Such obsolescence explains why 
in the English-speaking world the magazines which 
have been published in character and without a 
break for more than a century can be numbered 
on the fingers of one hand: in Britain one thinks 
of Punch and Blackwood’s, in the United States of 
the Atlantic and Harper’s. 


EDITORS WHO WRITE 


Of the four men who have edited Harper’s since 
World War I the ablest were Frederick Lewis 
Allen, who held the post from 1941 to 1953, 
and his successor, John Fischer. From the time I 
was in college Fred Allen was my mentor, and the 
fact that we became rivals in later life can be at- 
tributed in no small part to the example he set and 
the training he gave me. He had what I should 
define as the perfect editorial temperament: un- 
flagging curiosity, an eagerness that led his con- 
tributois to outdo themselves, an affectionate 
sense of humor, and a right-mindedness that 
guided his choice of material and his choice of 
English. Fle believed passionately in the mission 
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The Peripatetic Advertiser 


Some authors speak for themselves, others are 
spoken for— comparisons are invidious and with 
this opening The Peripatetic Advertiser can be 
thought to have insulted with one blow two of its 
most respected authors, but read further. 


Some writers get nothing but fan 
mail, Quintuple-threat John Kieran gets 
fan mail as a naturalist, a scholar, a 
sportswriter, a panelist and an old 
friend of some of the most articulate 
people reading today. The cautionary title of his 
newest book, Not Under Oath ($5.00), is an un- 
derstatement for a testament to a happy man’s en- 
joyment of living. Or as his fans say it: — 





“John Kieran is an absolute love.” — BEATRICE 
LILLIE 


“John Kieran knows more things I would like to 
know than anyone I know. His warm human touch 
in revealing these things to others is a precious gift.” 
— RUSSEL CROUSE 


“What a characteristically generous and life-sensitive 


book. I enjoyed every page of it.” — CLIFTON 
FADIMAN 
“. e « gives one an appetite for more.” — PAUL 
GALLICO 


“What an altogether delightful, warm memoir.” 
— JOHN K. HUTCHENS 


“Fred Allen always said, ‘John Kieran is a Giant of 
intellect.’ I always said, ‘agreed,’ and I say it again.” 
— PORTLAND HOFFA 


“Should be a prize in every one’s library — as it will 
be in mine.” C. W. Nimitz, Fleet Admiral, U.S.N. 


“The richness of John’s mind and personality is on 
every page, and his impish sense of fun too. If there 
is such a thing as the perfect book of memoirs, this 
is it.” — HAL BORLAND 
“It is great stuff, by a great boy.” — 
FRANK SULLIVAN 


“A gem of autobiography, a delight 

s from beginning to end. Not an orderly 

year-by-year journal but a fine mix- 

EN ture of friendships, fun, sports stories, 

nature writing, light verse, opinions on 

grammar, politics, and city-versus-country, and anec- 

dotes, what anecdotes! As a spinner of tales (about 

things that really happened, especially on ‘Informa- 

tion Please’), Kieran is an expert, as he is in so many 

other fields, too. An ideal Christmas present . . .” 
— Publishers’ Weekly 


ce 


- a warm and friendly, crowded life story lived 
on many fronts — up to now. The eloquence of 
zestful participation is on every page. A man’s man 
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is writing with the understanding and generosi 
that has taken him with eyes open and ears listenir 
up the high road of at least five careers. Readit 
here with delight, I know why and indeed how Joł 
Kieran has inspired love in so many fine men ar 
women. . . . You simply must not miss this one 
— DANIEL POLING, Christian Herald 

“. . . a delightful book. To be good 

at games, fond of watching birds, and , í 
to have had a youth in or near New 

York City, what a dowry for a happy 


youth, and his readers.” — JOHN 
MASEFIELD 
Serendipity note: — it may not be obvious froi 


this title, You, Me and the Animal World ($3.50 
but Martin Wells, grandson of H. G. and Cambridg 
don is going to find himself at the center of a cu 
as soon as people begin to read, “when we move 
into our present house, I found there were snail 
in the garden, and this pleased me. Our last plac 
only had slugs, and I have somehow never reall 
managed to work up much enthusiasm for slugs 
But snails are homely and cheerful in an unobtru 
Sive sort of way, which makes a pleasant chang 
from the melancholy ferocity of so many othe 
garden creatures. Carabid beetles, ladybird larvae 
centipedes and spiders are, by and large, beneficial 
but they go about their business of doing good il 
a spirit of vindictive puritanism whic! 
makes them rather unlovable. Snails 
by contrast, have no pretensions t 
virtue, but because they crawl slowh 
about doing wrong in an amiable anc 
slightly guilty way one is almost inclined to forgive 
them. A snail, surprised among the lettuces, wil 
drop to the ground, bubbling protests and covering 
its head in confusion. It doesn’t even attempt tc 
escape, and when I pick it out of the vegetables 
and throw it across the garden I hope at the same 
time that it will land on something soft . . . and 
take a long time to crawl back. I prefer to forget 
the fact that it will probably be very hungry indeed 
when it gets there.” 


“There are, of course, more respected reasons for 
being decent to snails. Both gastronomic and zoo- 
logical. I don’t destroy the snails in my garden, 
other than by clearing away the undergrowth and 
letting them take their chance with the thrushes, 
partly on the grounds that they might come in useful 


for a dinner-party one of these days. 
CED 
Soe 





garden) snail, is quite as edible as the 
gastronome’s H. Pomatia. You just 
need rather more of them.” 
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of this country, and that it would never turn back, 
and this liberal yet critical spirit of his shines in 
the best of his books, notably in Only Yesterday. 
Few editors have the time or ability to write — 
Ross of the New Yorker couldn’t write worth a fig 
— but Fred took time off without pay to do his 
and came back to the sanctum refreshed by the 
exercise. 

One of the features in Harper’s which we have 
envied is the Editor’s Easy Chair, a distillation 
of candor, criticism, and pleasantry which, oddly 
enough, was usually written not by the editor but 
by a hired hand. All through Allen’s editorship 
the late Bernard DeVoto used the chair for his 
pungent, upbraiding defense of the causes that 
were dear to him, such as conservation. Penetrat- 
ing social criticism, provocative enough to arouse 
the reader, is always a rare commodity, and when 
DeVoto died, there was no successor in sight. 
So the new editor, JoHN Fiscuer, filled in and 
has continued to do so to the present. How well 
will be seen in his new book, THE STUPIDITY 
PROBLEM and other Harassments: Field Notes on 
American Myths, Manners, Money, Writers, 
Rules & Nonsexual Behavior (Harper & Row, 
$4.95). 

A poll would show that Jack Fischer’s copy is 
the first thing male readers of Harper’s turn to 
in a new issue, for what he says and the way he 
says it. His spectrum of interest is astonishingly 
wide, and instead of hitting one over the head with 
a sockful of information, he entices the reader to 
come in and enjoy his confidence. His style is 
clear, his dry wit exhilarating, and he has a 
heaven-sent gift for exposing what is ludicrous in 
American behavior. His papers are segregated 
into four assortments: Unfinished Business, ‘The 
Writer’s Trade, Politician Watching, and Legends; 
whether he is throwing fresh light on birth control, 
or nominating, with good reasons, James Gould 
Cozzens for a Nobel Prize, or explaining, with 
due deference to English teachers, Why Nobody 
Can’t Write Good, or nailing down the alarm- 
ingly large subsidies that go to the big farmers, 
or setting up a fund to examine the ‘“‘nonsexual 
behavior of the human female,” this is quizzical 
common sense in the tradition of Mark Twain. 


DELUSION IN THE MAGNOLIAS 


Probably the bravest book of the year is MIs- 
SISSIPPI: THE CLOSED SOCIETY by JAMES W. SILVER 
of the University of Mississippi (Harcourt, Brace 
& World, $4.75). A native of Rochester, New 
York, he has lived in the South since he was 
twelve; he was educated in the public schools of 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, and at Vander- 
bilt, where he took his doctorate; and he has been 
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a member of the faculty of Ole Miss and its fore- 
most historian since 1936. Across the years his 
has been a moderating and creative influence on 
campus. He has been an inspired teacher whom 
other universities have tried to tempt away; a 
man who has shared his friendships, such as that 
with William Faulkner, with the students; a reader 
who helped to establish the browsing room in 
memory of David L. Cohn; and a conciliator who 
has expressed his temperate philosophy at the cost 
of whatever abuse. 

Jim Silver is uniquely qualified to explain, as 
he does in this book, how the Civil War, which 
was fought in part to free the way for civil rights, 
was lost in Mississippi after the Reconstruction, 
and how the delusion of white supremacy took hold 
of even the most cultivated minds and grew into 
an obsession. Méississippians, he tells us, have 
long since forgotten that they were Americans 
before they were Southerners. ‘Through poll taxes, 
residence, registration, literacy tests, and the so- 
called white primary, the Negro was effectually 
eliminated from participation in politics, and for 
going on ninety years the state has quietly and 
grimly nullified the Constitution. Even as sensi- 
tive and highly intelligent a Mississippian as 
William Alexander Percy ‘‘would be able to look 
back on ballot thievery with moral satisfaction, 
as a necessity.” So closed is the society, he con- 
cludes, that ‘in 1964 Mississippi is the only state 

. where voter registration drives have brought 
meager results, and where even the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice has been largely baffled.” 

The first half of his book is an amplification of 
an address which he bravely delivered as the 
president of the Southern Historical Association. 
In the second half he reprints letters of verification 
which he wrote to various friends immediately 
following the insurrection on the campus of Sep- 
tember 30, 1962, unimpeachable evidence of how 
that rioting was sparked. It is difficult for the 
great majority of Americans to sympathize with 
Mississippi, but it is highly important that we 
understand the reasoning of its ‘“‘closed society” 
and what hope there may be for a reformation. 


CHARLES THE STUBBORN 


On November 20, 1648, Cromwell and his offi- 
cers laid before the House of Commons their 
demand that King Charles I be brought to trial. 
Ten weeks later, on January 30, his head was 
struck off in the open street outside his own 
Banqueting House of Whitehall. The events of 
that fateful span, the unprecedented costs which 
the Commissioners followed in trying their King, 
the confrontation of the strong men and the cau- 
tion of the weak, the courageous behavior of the 
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A great new international 
gourmet cookbook 
featuring culinary 
masterpieces from every 
corner of the earth 


GREAT DISHES 
OF THE WORLD 


By ROBERT CARRIER 
Cookery Editor of Vogue 
(European Edition ) 

and of the Sunday Times of London 





One of Europe's most illustriou 
gourmets makes his American debu 
with this superb, definitive volum 
of sophisticated and celebrate 
dishes. Here are nearly 600 recipe 
— specialties from over 20 countrie 
— and each is presented through | 
new, perfected easy-to-learn meth 
od that makes food mastery a pleas 
ure. Plus a complete GUIDE FO 
BEGINNERS, including Basic Equip 
ment and Principles of Fine Cook 
ing. 32 delectable color plates, num 
erous line drawings. Size: 8%” 

11%”. Washable binding, $12.95 


A stunning panorama 

of the natural treasures 

of Europe —all revealed 
in a huge, fascinating 
volume with 264 
breathtaking photographs, 


108 in full color 


EUROPE 


A NATURAL HISTORY 
By KAI CURRY-LINDAHL 


Director of Natural History, 
Nordiska Museum, Stockholm 





Europe’s natural wonders are st 
perbly presented here — its bir 
and animal life, its land masse: 
lakes and mountain ranges, its fo) 
: a = a shores a oppia eae th 
— E ot, fertile valleys of Andalusia t 
NOW AT YOUR BOOKSTORE RANDOM HOUSE the frozen Scandinavian tundr: 
Size: 954” x 12%”. $16.95, unt 
Dec. 31st; $20.00 thereafter. 


The Allantic Monthly 


King, the ruthlessness of Cromwell, and the reac- 
tion of the Londoners form the tapestry of C. V. 
WEDGWOOD’S A COFFIN FOR KING CHARLES (Mac- 
millan, $5.95). This is a sequel to her earlier 
volumes The Kings War and The King’s Peace, 
and in itself is a historical narrative so full of 
character, so careful in judgment, and so beauti- 
fully and at times so powerfully expressed that one 
reads it with slow and lingering pleasure. 

The year 1648 had been a dire one, with much 
rain, bad harvest, high army taxes, and the coun- 
try restive and disgruntled by a peace that seemed 
frail. Charles, a prisoner on the Isle of Wight, 
had about reached the end of his conspiracies. 
Believing as he did in the Divine Right of his 
authority, he could not and would not accept the 
peace terms which the moderates in Parliament 
placed upon him while the army was cleaning up 
in the north. With Cromwell’s return, Charles 
was left with little doubt about what his fate 
would be, and before the time for his trial was set, 
it seemed clear that he would sacrifice his life 
rather than yield. 

The planning of the trial in the Painted Cham- 
ber of Westminster, and the dramatic way in 
which it comes to its climax, Miss Wedgwood has 
described with a vivid sense of participation. Her 
skill in weighing men’s motives and in comparing 
what the regicides said then to the way they would 
behave eleven years later, when they would be 
squirming for their lives, gives this book the 
inexorable quality of justice, just as the King’s 
parting with his two children and the account 
which the Princess Elizabeth wrote down after 
they were separated give the story its recurring 
note of compassion and pity. 


THOSE WHO DEFIED HITLER 


A source book for historians and for all students 
of German psychology, TERENCE  PRITTIE’s 
GERMANS AGAINST HITLER (Atlantic—Little, Brown, 
$5.75) is the true story of the open and under- 
ground opposition to Hitler, of the plots entered 
into by generals, clergy, diplomats, and students 
as brave as Hans and Sophie Scholl. Mr. Prittie 
is today the chief diplomatic correspondent for the 
Manchester Guardian. His firsthand knowledge of 
the Nazis began in 1932; during the war he four 
times escaped from German P.O.W. camps, and 
from 1946 to 1963 he was the Guardians corres- 
pondent in Bonn. In that long exposure he un- 
covered and evaluated the courageous and futile 
efforts, so often ending in brutal execution, of the 
tiny minority who dared stand up against Hitler. 
As a friend of the author and the editor of his 
books, it is enough that I should recommend this 
book to those who want to know the bitter truth. 
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Reader’s Choice 
ny WILLIAM BARRETT 





Ever since Flaubert declared “Madame Bovary 
is myself,” we have come to accept the fact that 
the novelist’s deepest material often comes out of 
involvement with his own experience. The self- 
absorption in Saut BELLOw’s HERZOG (Viking, 
$5.75) will appear excessive to some readers; in- 
deed, at times the author, out of rage and pain, 
seems to chafe against the restrictions of the novel 
form altogether. But Mr. Bellow is so magnificently 
gifted a writer that he successfully brings off the 
very difficult feat of turning a single character — 
his hero — inside out in public. The result is a 
portrait of the artist as a middle-aged man, mock- 
ing and ironic at times but mostly painful and 
scorching as a live coal. 

Moses Herzog, who has just seen his second 
marriage break up in divorce, begins to fear for 
his own sanity; and as a form of defense, to let 
off the intolerable pressure, he has taken to writ- 
ing letters — first to his friends, then to famous 
personalities in the news, and finally to the great 
and illustrious dead. From this explosive and in- 
choate beginning, the story takes form backward. 
We are led through the unfortunate second mar- 
riage with Madeleine, an unbearably theatrical 
and high-strung woman, who turns her already 
cuckolded husband out of the house. There are 
flashes of Herzog’s childhood in a Montreal slum: 
intimate glimpses of Jewish family life at which 
Mr. Bellow has always excelled but which, to 
my mind, he has done better now than ever 
before. At the end there is no rest for the weary 
hero, as he is about to be taken over by another 
woman, Ramona, who seems in her own way as 
balefully masterful as Madeleine. Poor Herzog, 
it seems, is destined to be a perpetual victim of 
women. 

Mr. Bellow has trained heavy guns on Made- 
leine. Yet any man who has met the type — and 
she does exist — will enjoy every drop of acid 
with which she is drawn. But it is the hero him- 
self who overshadows all the other characters 
and even his own story. Self-absorbed and self- 
mocking, Herzog is a web of ambiguities. Though 
he has played the Don Juan, he is as timidly 








The celebrated master of the short story now 
writes exuberantly of his youth and young man- 
hood in Ireland, the United States, and England. 


SEAN O'FAOLAIN 





“Every writer is aman with one deaf 
ear and one blind eye, who is pos- 
sessed by a demon and unteachable 
by anybody but himself,” says Sean 
O’Faolain, and this master of the 
short story should know. 


Sean O’Faolain’s seeing eye is keen, his 
listening ear is alert, and his brooding 
demon is exorcised by the blessed gift of 
laughter. In this exuberant autobiography, 
he tells how he found the writer in himself 
and demonstrates on every page that he 
taught himself to write with beauty, wis- 
dom, and kindness. 


Sean O’Faolain was born in Cork, the son’ 


of a policeman and a theatrical landlady, 
“shabby genteels at the lowest possible 
social level.” The dreamy boy gave way to 
the rebellious, Gaelic-speaking student, to 
the travelling salesman in the Irish hinter- 
land, to the pistol-brandishing IRA publi- 
cist who, though in danger of his life, could 
not bear to wound a Black-and-Tan. After 
college, he moved on to graduate studies 
at Harvard in 1926. A year later he sent for 
Eileen, his vividly beautiful sweetheart 
from home, married her, and took her camp- 
ing across the country on their honeymoon. 
The O’Faolains loved America, but... 


“We belonged to an old, small, in- 
timate and much-trodden country, 
where every field, every path, every 
ruin had its memories, where every 
last corner had its story. We decided 
that we could only live in Europe, 
and in Ireland. The next morning 
we started on the first leg of the 
Long Voyage Home.” 


A long voyage indeed — interrupted by 
three years in England where Sean O Fao- 
lains commitment to writing took shape, 
where he learned his tough professional 
discipline. Then they went home, to 
County Wicklow. 


“Being a writer I had to—as the 
spider must spin, and the clouds 
must drift and fall, and the trees 
grow and shed and grow again — 
go on writing, waiting and watching 
for the appearance, within me, of 
the theme that leads the writer into 
his Cave to talk to himself when 
young — to say: ‘This is what you 
dreamed as a boy. ...If once the 
boy within us ceases to speak to the 
man who enfolds him, the shape of 
life is broken and there is, literally, 
no more to be said. I think that if 
my life has had any shape it is this, 
I have gone on listening and re- 
membering.” 


AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOK * $6.75 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY »* Boston 
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John F. Kennedy’s A NATION OF IMMIGRANTS, 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, is the story of “what immigrants 
have done for America, and what America has done for immi- 
grants.” — ROBERT F. KENNEDY, in the Introduction. Included 
in the new material: a 32-page picture-essay on the history of 
U.S. immigration, an ethnic map, and five appendices, in- 
cluding President Kennedy’s proposals to liberalize our immi- 
gration laws. Cloth, $2.95. Paper, 95¢ 


LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN HISTORY: 
From 1500 to the Present is richly illustrated and fascinating 
to read. Here is not only political, social, religious, and eco- 
nomic history but a history of the arts as well. Foreword by H. 
R. Trevor-Roper. With more than 500 illustrations, including 32 
color plates. Special gift price to Dec. 31, 1964: $17.50. There- 
after: $20.00 


In the sixteen new stories in John Cheever’s THE 
BRIGADIER AND THE GOLF WIDOW his notable gifts 
are employed with greater power to even more impressive 
effect than heretofore. As these stories demonstrate, no one 
now writing in America today can approach the author of THE 
WaAPSHOT SCANDAL in the province he has made his own. $4.95 


THE JOURNALS OF DAVID E. LILIENTHAL are 
published exactly as they were set down from 1939 to 1950 
by the man who headed the TVA and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. “Of most unusual importance...I know of no 
account of this period of such commanding interest unless it 
be Sherwood’s book on Roosevelt and Hopkins.” — HERBERT 
Fris. Volume I: THE TVA Years, 1939-45. Volume II: THE 
ATOMIC ENERGY YEARS, 1945-50. Each volume, illustrated, 
$10.00 





Devotees of HK Y*M*A*N K*A*P*LXAXN, Look magazine, 
and Captain Newman, M.D. will maintain that the best of all 
possible worlds is to be found in THE MANY WORLDS 
OF L*E«O RxO«S«TxE*«N. This brings together Mr. 
Rosten’s own selection of his best writings, ranging from humor 
to psychiatry, from sociology to politics, the arts, travel and 


satire. $5.95 


John Gunther’s novel, THE LOST CITY, is “a vivid 
recollection and a fascinating book...It is as if one were 
reliving those illusory days in Vienna thirty years ago, where 
charm and grace and beauty could not forever conceal — nor 
ever confront — the forces which destroyed it.” — ADLAI E. 
STEVENSON. 608 pages. $5.95 


Through the years VOGUE has been an authoritative guide 
to planning and serving distinguished food and drink. THE 
VOGUE BOOK OF MENUS AND RECIPES For Enter- 
taining at Home by Jessica Daves, with Tatiana McKenna 
and the Editors of Vogue, is a unique treasury, emphasizing 
luncheons and dinners for eight or more guests. With 160 
tested menus and 331 recipes. $6.95 


THE HORIZON HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY is an 
unprecedented, panoramic, sumptuously illustrated account of 
Christianity’s impact on 2000 years of Western civilization. 
The illustrations — 450 in all, with a third in full color — are 
an integral part of the book. 914” x 1214”. 432 pages. Regular 
Edition — Special gift price to Dec. 31, 1964: $14.95. Thereafter: 
$18.95. Boxed “Presentation” Edition— Special gift price to 
Dec. 31, 1964: $19.95. Thereafter: $25.00 
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( Advertisement) 





If you would take part in a new, 
meaningful adventure in scholarship 
and religion, then I urge you to 
watch for books bearing this colo- 
phon: 


It marks volumes in “The Anchor 
Bible,” a milestone in this Ecumeni- 
cal Century, a Bible of equal value 
to Catholics, Jews, and Protestants. 

The first two volumes—Genesis 
and The Epistles of James, Peter and 
Jude—are now available. They pro- 
vide an excellent example of the new 
meanings and insights that modern 
archaeological and linguistic re- 
search methods have made possible. 
These two books, and the 36 vol- 
umes that will follow, are the most 
precise and faithful translations of 
the Bible that can now be made. 

They have been prepared by re- 
nowned biblical authorities, of 
whom seven are Catholics, five are 
Jews, and a dozen are Protestants 
representing five denominations. 
Each volume is the work of an ex- 
pert translator who has supported 
his research with copious (and read- 
able) notes and commentaries. In 
addition, each volume has an intro- 
duction by the translator which is 
itself a valuable addition to biblical 
scholarship. 

I urge you to get a copy of “The 
Anchor Bible?” Genesis or The 
Epistles of James, Peter and Jude, 
or better yet, both books. I think you 
will be pleasantly surprised at the 
genuine excitement they infuse into 
the familiar Bible stories. 


L.L. Dy 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Genesis ($6.00) and The Epistles of 
James, Peter and Jude ($5.00) are 
published by Doubleday & Compa- 
ny, Inc., 277 Park Avenue, New 
York, 10017. Copies are available at 
your local bookseller, including any 
of the 32 Doubleday Book Shops, 
one of which is located at 1144 
Franklin Avenue, Garden City, New 
York. : 


sensual as Leopold Bloom; he thinks 
incessantly, but one side of his mind 
is always jeering at the ideas thrown 
up by the other; and though thor- 
oughly selfish, he is always offering 
himself as a victim to help others. 

What is most disquieting (and 
intentionally so) is that the story 
has no real resolution. The letters 
which Herzog cannot help writing, 
whether on paper or in his head, 
are an excellent device for rendering 
a mind on the verge of going out of 
control; but as they go on, they be- 
come more lengthy and pedantic, 
as if Mr. Bellow felt he had to con- 
struct some system of ideas to lead 
him out of the morass. The tags 
of Marxism from his youth are un- 
satisfactory, and he scoffs at the 
currently fashionable slogans of ex- 
istentialists about suffering and 
death. Yet this unresolved groping 
gives the book even more truth as 
a chronicle of our time, which pro- 
vides no stable set of values for 
intellectuals like Herzog. ‘Twenty 
years ago Mr. Bellow made a splash 
with his first novel, Dangling Man, a 
memorable portrait of a young man 
suspended between the two worlds 
of war and peace. He has returned 
now, with immensely more verve 
and power, to the same semi-auto- 
biographical form and even to a 
similar theme; but this time his 
hero dangles at the crossroads be- 
tween vanished youth and advancing 
age, and in the torment of Herzog’s 
memories, a mind as_ ruthlessly 
honest as Mr. Bellow’s finds that all 
the catchphrases of the day are no 
help, no help at all. 


SHAKESPEARE IN MODERN DRESS 


It may be some sign of the uni- 
versality of Shakespeare’s genius 
that among all the things written 
on him in the quadricentennial year 
of his birth the most stimulating 
and creative interpretation has been 
done not by an English or American 
critic but by a Pole, JAN Kort, in 
SHAKESPEARE OUR CONTEMPORARY 
(Doubleday, $4.50). 

Of course, every age has seen 
Shakespeare according to its own 
lights. David Garrick played him 
in eighteenth-century costumes; for 
the Romantics in the nineteenth 
century he became a spokesman for 
Romanticism. However, Mr. Kott 
argues, the historical facts of Shake- 
speare’s period bring him closer to 
us than to the more settled world of 
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Outstanding 


from 
McGraw-Hill 


JAMES B. 


CONANT 


SHAPING EDUCATIONAL 


POLICY 


A penetrating look at today’s 
educational revolution—and a 
bold plan for a nation-wide 
program to help raise stand- 
ards and ease finances. 

$3.95 cloth; $1.95 paper 


LIFE WITH 


PICASSO 


=? FRANÇOISE GILOT and 
> CARLTON LAKE 


< “Francoise Gilot, Picasso’s mis- 
à tress for ten years, chances to 
be a biographer of true Bos- 
wellian blood. Astonishing!”— 
CLIFTON FADIMAN. 

Illustrated. $6.95 


WALTER 


SULLIVAN 


WE ARE NOT ALONE 
The N.Y. Times Science Editor 
explores the fascinating proba- 
bility of the existence of intel- 
ligent life on other planets. 
“An enthralling story, told with 
clarity and authority.” —GERARD 
PIEL, Editor, Scientific American. 
Illustrated. $6.95 


WALLACE 


STEGNER 


THE GATHERING OF ZION 


The great Mormon trek to Salt 
Lake City—one of the epic ad- 
» ventures of the American West, 
va by an outstanding writer. $6.95 


RUSSIA, MY 


NATIVE LAND 


GREGORY P. 
_TSCHEBOTARIOFF 


“The Tsarist civilization which 
‘emerges from the pages of 
these memoirs is scarcely to 
be reconciled with that which 
the revolutionists found so un- 
acceptable. It is important that 
“=e Americans of this generation 
w should be reminded of it.’— 
GEORGE F. KENNAN. 
Illustrated. $6.95 


THE 
CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 
AND NAZI 


GERMANY 
GUENTER LEWY 


“Extremely important. ..shouid 
pretty much settle a question 
which has for too long been 
obscured by the fog of mythol- 
ogy.’’—W. L. SHIRER. $7.50 


At bookstores everywhere 


| Mc Graw- Hill 





the previous century. With its wars | 
and civil wars, judicial murders, 
conspiracies and treacheries, Shake- 
speare’s time was one of violence 
and upheaval, like our own; and 
his plays seen against that back- 
ground take on a strikingly con- 
temporary quality. 

Thus Mr. Kott recommends that 
the proper understanding of Shake- 
speare has to begin with the His- 
tories. Too often these plays have 
been taken as costumed operas, pro- 
cessions of pomp and circumstance 
having to do with a feudal world 
very remote from our present. It 
has been customary, for example, to 
portray Richard II as a hissing and 
altogether incredible villain out of 
old-fashioned melodrama. But for 
us, who have seen all the murderous 
excesses of power in Stalin and 
Hitler, Richard should be quite a 
believable character, as he was for 
the Elizabethans. 

The most celebrated of the in- 
terpretations here is to be found in 
the chapter “King Lear or End- 
game,” which was the basis for the 
stirring and controversial produc- 
tion by the Royal Shakespeare 
Company this past season, with Paul 
Scofield in the title role. Lear has 
always been the hot potato of the 
Shakespearean tragedies, and both 
actors and critics have feared to 
touch it. Certainly, it violates the 
norms of usual tragedy, and by all 
the conventions of realistic theater 
it hardly makes sense. Mr. Kott 
draws a parallel with the gro- 
tesque play Endgame, by Samuel 
Beckett, and sees Lear as a portrait 
of the human condition, as a game of 
chess which man is condemned to 
play out against a gigantic computer 
(fate or an alien universe) that will 
always defeat him, but which he has 
to continue to the bitter end. 

Shakespeare has always survived 
his interpreters, and he will surely 
rise again in another garb for an- 
other age. But whether or not we ac- 
cept all of Mr. Kott’s theories — and 
they are not all equal in cogency 
or depth — there can be little doubt 
that he has written the most pro- 
vocative and original piece of 
Shakespearean criticism in decades. 


CHECKMATE 


“Of all my Russian books,” VLAD- 
IMIR NABOKOV remarks in a fore- 
word, “The Defense [Putnam, $5.00] 
contains and diffuses the greatest 
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“Where the press is free and every man able to read, 


all is safe.” THOMAS JEFFERSON 





























The Age of the 
Democratic Revolution 


A Political History of Europe and America, 1760-1800 
Volume I, The Challenge — Volume II, The Struggle 


By R. R. PALMER. Volume II completes the work which won 
the 1960 Bancroft Prize and received critical accolades through- 
out the world. The Struggle asserts that 18th century European 
movements for political change were manifestations of similar 
political ideas and needs, Volume I, 540 pp., $10.00; Volume II, 
600 pp., $10.00 


Wilson: Confusions and Crises, 
1915-1916 


By ARTHUR S. LINK. The fourth volume is the prize-win- 
ning biography of the president and history of his time. Henry 
Steele Commager described the last as “a capital piece of work 
. .. Written in a vigorous and lucid style ... unfailingly in- 
teresting.” 400 pp., $8.50 
WILSON: THE ROAD TO THE WHITE HOUSE $10.00. 
WILSON: THE NEW FREEDOM $10.00. WILSON: THE 
STRUGGLE FOR NEUTRALITY, 1914-1915 $15.00, 


Thackeray and the 


Form of Fiction 


By JOHN LOOFBOUROW. “The first significant attempt to 
come to terms with Thackeray’s style, and a work conceivably 
destined to become a landmark among the very few acceptable 
studies of English fiction.” —E. D. H. Johnson. 240 pp., $5.00 








Thayer’s Life of Beethoven 


Revised and edited by ELLIOT FORBES. One of the fore- 
most Beethoven scholars of our time brings Alexander Whee- 
lock Thayer's classic Life of Beethoven up-to-date by incorpo- 
rating the mass of information Beethoven scholarship has un- 
covered since 1880. Volume I, 609 pp.; Volume II, 527 pp. 
Two volumes boxed, $25.00 


The Mortal No 







\(2 Death and the Modern Imagination 

zZ By FREDERICK J. HOFFMAN. A study of a major phenom- 

t 2 enon in modern literature — the metaphors associated with 
=y death, “Certainly an outstanding work.”’— Erich Kahler. 

Es 520 pp., $8.50 
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The Toadstool Millionaires 


A Social History of Patent Medicine 
in America before Federal Regulation 


the first federal Food and Drug law, Illus. 
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By JAMES HARVEY YOUNG. An entertaining account of 
the rise of the patent medicine trade from colonial days to 
290 pp., $6.00 
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A reminder 
j to the 
| cognoscenti— 


| Gift season 
| is here 








The Long Death 7 
by RALPH K. ANDRIST ef 


“A moving report on the Plains Indian and 
his tragic struggle for survival with the white 
man....Written con amore...a vivid and dra- 
matic story.’—Dr. Louis B. WRIGHT, The 
History Book Club Review. Profusely il- 
lustrated. 21 full-page maps. $8.95 


The Act of Creation 
by ARTHUR KOESTLER 


“The book has everything....A richly docu- 
mented study in the history of scientific dis- 
covery and an analysis of literary and artistic 
creation. Koestler is great.”—The New York 
Review of Books. $8.95 


The Real Voice 
by RICHARD HARRIS 


“Deserves to enter literature as a classic of 
muckraking alongside the works of Ida Tar- 
bell and Lincoln Steffens.... The beginning- 
to-end story of Estes Kefauver’s efforts to 
tighten the government’s control over the 
safety, effectiveness, and price of drugs.”— 
Book Week. $4.95 





The Stuarts in Love 
by MAURICE ASHLEY 


“Ashley’s literary ability and mastery of the 
17th century recommend this volume to the 
general reader who has only a vague im- 
pression of the Stuarts derived from Forever 
Amber.” —Library Journal. Illustrated. $5.95 


Verdun 
by GEORGES BLOND 


The dramatic story of the 1916 battle which 
cost a million lives. Informally told by a 
well-known French historian from the view- 
point and accounts of combatants on both 
sides. Illustrated. $5.95 


Power Transformed 

by ROBERT M. MacIVER 

One of our leading teachers and social scien- 
tists sums up modern history as he has lived 
it—and presents a philosophy which would 
give our children a world at peace. By the 
author of The Web of Government and Levi- 
athan and the People. $5.00 


At your bookstore—or, circle your selection 
and order directly from: Dept. 400 -A4, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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‘warmth? ? — a statement so per- 
fectly to the point that one wonders 
why he should have needed to put 
the last word in ironic quotation 
marks. A few years after this novel 
appeared, Mr. Nabokov began to 
write in English, and subsequently 
became an extraordinary master of 
this alien tongue. But many of his 
English books, though the work of an 
impeccable virtuoso, have the cold 
brilliance of a diamond. By con- 
trast, the Russian books radiate a 
lyricism and feeling that suggest the 
warmer glow of a ruby. 

The warmth in this novel is all 
the more remarkable in that the 
story deals with the game of chess. 
But a chess game, as Mr. Nabokov 
describes it, ripples with all the ec- 
static melodies of music or rings with 
the bristling clash of men at arms. 
Luzhin, the hero, is shaggy and 
childlike, uncouth but likable, and 
his is the universal tale of any 
genius defeated at the hands of life. 
There is a pathetic, awkward, but 


tender romance with a young girl 


who picks him up, mothers and mar- 
ries him, though his doomed life 
eventually slips through even her 
possessive female fingers. 

What is most remarkable is the 
way in which Mr. Nabokov can 
put himself inside his hero and pre- 
sent the world in the odd shapes it 
takes before Luzhin’s feverish mind. 
The figures on a chessboard become 
threatening presences. Luzhin tries 
to escape from them, and he suffers 
a breakdown. During his recovery 
he gives up chess altogether. But 
fate, which seems to have destined 
his genius in that direction, trans- 
poses the moves now to the board 
of life. People and things around 
him suddenly loom as attacking 
forces, against whom Luzhin must 
rig up a defense. And his last move 
in the game of self-defense is to hurl 
himself from a window in suicide. 

The history of this book itself is 
almost enough to have provoked all 
of the author’s subsequent irony. 
When it first appeared in 1930, it 
should have been sufficient to es- 
tablish Mr. Nabokov immediately 
as a figure in world letters. Instead, 
it remained in a small Russian edi- 
tion, known only to émigré circles. 
The translation now, by Michael 
Scammel in collaboration with the 
author, is as flawless and smooth as 
if originally created in English. We 
hope that the collaboration will con- 
tinue until all of these early works 








“What an 
astonishing and 
excitingly interesting 
creature is man” 


With these words, famed anthropolo- 
gist Ashley Montagu begins a unique 
guide to the field in which he is a 
world authority. His lucid text is inte- 
grated with color illustrations, draw- 
ings, maps, and charts — in a vivid, 
yet scholarly new method of present- 
ing important fields of knowledge. Of 
unique value is a series of tables which 
for the first time makes complex an- 
thropological data available at a glance 
to the average reader. 

The first Odyssey Survey Book. 





An Illustrated Introduction to 
Anthropology by ASHLEY MONTAGU 
Illustrated by Robert J. Lee 
$1.95, softbound, now at your bookstore 
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A GOOD 
Vanderbilt 
BOOK 


The Conversion of 
Buster Drumwright 
By JESSE HILL FORD 


One of the most enthusiastically 
received plays ever performed on 
CBS Television, later expanded in- 
to a stage production. Both scripts 
are included here. Foreword by 
Donald Davidson. 

$3.50 


Vanderbilt University Press 
Nashville e Tennessee è 37203 


of Mr. Nabokov’s are made available | 


to an English-reading public. 


BUSINESS AND BUDGETS 


An informed electorate, Thomas 
Jefferson said, is the only safeguard 
of democracy; yet probably no other 
enlightened nation is as much given 
to myths and slogans on matters of 
economics as we are. In THE FREE 
ENTERPRISERS: KENNEDY, JOHNSON 
AND THE BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENT 
(Putnam, $5.95), Hospart ROWEN 
not only makes a significant con- 
tribution toward educating the pub- 
lic in the complexities of modern 
economics but also provides a very 
readable, often dramatic, chronicle 
of the late President’s adventures 
with the business community. 

Despite the label of ‘‘anti-busi- 
ness,” President Kennedy, as Mr. 
Rowen shows, was really by tem-| 
perament a fiscal conservative and | 
went out of his way to court business. | 
The clash with Big Steel — which | 
is here given the fullest and best- 
balanced account that I have yet 
seen — was not of the President’s 
own making. After he had exerted 
considerable pressure on the unions | 
to accept a new contract, Roger | 
Blough of U.S. Steel immediately 
announced a jump in prices. Mr. | 
Blough’s later statement that he 
never gave a formal promise that 
he would not raise prices seems al- 
most too callow to take seriously. 
Promise or not, his action amounted 
to a double cross that would have 
made the unions panic and imperiled 
the whole line against inflation. The 
President was acting in the interests 
of the economy, while Big Steel, 
whose motives were really political, 
was seeking to put the new Presi- 
dent to a test. 

Mr. Rowen is frequently critical 
of Kennedy for moving too slowly 
in his economic program and cling- 
ing too tightly to the conventional 
wisdom of the balanced budget. 
But here he seems too little aware 
of the complex political realities 
faced by the President. Had Ken- 
nedy presented himself as a flaming 
liberal, he would very likely have 
had less action from Congress than 
he did. His famous speech at Yale 
on economic myths — probably the 
most intelligent address on this sub- 
ject by any politician in recent | 
years — is still over the heads of 
most congressmen. Despite all its 
reservations, the verdict on Kennedy | 
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MERRIAM-WEBSTER UNABRIDGEI 


It is the only dictionary that 
new words, new meanings 


assures full command of tł 
in science, technology, ar 


today’s English language in general. 


This Christmas treat your family to an 
inspiring gift that will be a source of 
pleasure for years to come. 


Give them the new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged — the dictionary that covers 
every area of knowledge, answers more 
questions about today’s language than 
any other dictionary. 


The first completely new unabridged 
in 29 years, Webster’s Third New Inter- 
national Dictionary assures command of 
100,000 new words and new meanings 
— 450,000 entries. It is the final word 
authority of the U. S. Government Print- 


ing Office, of federal and state cou 
of law. 


This Christmas give the new Merria 
Webster Unabridged — for your fam 
to use, explore, and enjoy. $47.50 
leading department, book, and station¢ 
stores. Compact India-paper editic 
slightly higher. ©G. & C. Merriam C 
Springfield, Mass. 
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witha trial 
su bscroption 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR—the leading 
general quarterly—features perceptive, 
informative articles on topics ranging 
from science to painting, from literature 
to politics, Enter your subscription now 
and receive a free copy of the special 
Autumn issue— 
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Our Romance with Poverty 
JOHN HERSEY 

Reflections on the 
Manpower Revolution 
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WILLIAM C. DE VANE 
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Poverty and Progress 
DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN 
Man Thinking About Man 
JAMES B. CONANT 


The Arts in America 1964 


In this special section of the Autumn 
issue, writers and artists examine current 
trends in writing, music, architecture, 
painting, and that sometimes distorted 
mirror of life, the movies. 


Take advantage of this opportunity 
to receive the exciting Autumn issue free 
and see for yourself how every issue of the 
SCHOLAR will bring you candor and sub- 
stance, diversity and intellectual vitality. 


Enter your subscription now and receive your 


FREE copy of the Autumn issue immediately. 
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that emerges from Mr. Rowen’s ac- 
count is that expressed in the words 
of Budget Director Kermit Gordon: 
“the best economist who’s ever been 
president.” 



















FUNNY PECULIAR 


ANTHONY POWELL’s magnificent 
chronicle of English life between the 
two wars, A Dance to the Music of 
Time, now moves smoothly into its 
second lap. THE VALLEY OF BONES 
(Little, Brown, $4.50) is the seventh 
in the projected series of twelve 
novels, and it carries its narrator- 
hero Nick Jenkins up to the time of 
Dunkirk and the fall of France in 
1940. As befits its middle place in 
the whole saga, the present volume 
seems like an interlude and a prepa- 
ration for what is to come. The 
dying life of the 1930s is still very 
much in the atmosphere, and the 
heroism of the Battle of Britain 
has not yet begun. 

For Nick, at any rate, the war so 
far is an interlude, and a dull one 
at that. Too old for active soldiering, 
he has been sent off to an inglorious 
regiment quartered first in Wales 
and then in Northern Ireland. The 
military life, he discovers, is mainly 
boredom, and a good soldier is one 
who can wait in patience. Nick 
passes the time mostly by keeping a 
sharp eye on his fellow military, and 
he discovers in the tiny world of his 
regiment the same jockeyings for 
position that he had met in the 
larger circles of Mayfair and Lon- 
don’s literary bohemia. Whatever 
its external circumstances, Mr. Pow- 
ell seems to be saying, human nature 
goes on with business as usual. 

Regimental life, with its constric- 
tions, can also show up the human 
character in a rather glaring light. 
Mr. Powell has been justly cele- 
brated as a master of comic under- 
statement, and this quality is ele- 
gantly present in The Valley of 
Bones. But his comedy has also 
become more broad and grotesque 
than heretofore, since army life 
makes men more ridiculous than 
they usually are. As the novels 
move on, Mr. Powell looms less as 
a funnyman and more as a writer 
of poignant tragicomedy. 

Since Nick meets new faces in 
the army, we are introduced to a 
whole gallery of fresh characters. 
The oddest of these odd soldiers is 
none other than the regimental 
captain himself, Gwatkin, a fussy 





Hobson's 


FIRST 
PAPERS 


The story of a brave, freedom-loving 
family of new Americans... their tri- 
umphs, their tragedies during six fate- 


ful years before World War I. AN 
$6.95, now at your bookstore 
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Warriors...mystics... 
a political reformer 
.a scholar...a “wild 
man” —all are part of 


Our Indian 
Heritage 


This intriguing new book by 
C. FAYNE PORTER profiles 12 
Indians—from Hiawatha to 
Ishi—who have had notable 
impact on American life, Il- 
lustrated. $4.95, now at your 


bookstore, CHITON BOOKS 












and overzealous martinet, who fid- 
gets so about insignificant details 
that he neglects to pass on the code 
word of a major operation. De- 
prived of his command, Gwatkin 
meets another absurd disaster by 
falling in love with a barmaid. 
Hopelessly romantic, he approaches 
her as delicately as if she were a 
princess, only to stumble on her 
one night under a hedge with a 
common soldier. Gwatkin is too 
funny for tears, but so grotesque 
that he is almost painful. 

At the end, Nick too has been 
transferred from the regiment, and 
he finds himself now at headquar- 
ters closer to the center of things, 
under the command of the un- 
speakable Widmerpool, who always 
turns up like a bad penny. Here | 
Mr. Powell proceeds to gather the 
older strands of his story — alli- 
ances and misalliances, marriages, 
divorces, and even children — to 
bring Nick abreast of a changed 
world; and so this vast narrative 
continues to move forward with 
unbroken momentum. | 








Why do Irts Murpocn’s novels, | 
good as they are, leave one with an 
acute feeling of disappointment? | 
THE ITALIAN GIRL (Viking, $4.50) | 
is a good sample of her virtues and 
failings. Well plotted and well told, | 
the novel in its suspense would do 
credit to a Hitchcock movie, but in 
its characterization it fails to be con- 
vincing. | 

Once again Miss Murdoch is 
working the vein of the old-fash- | 
ioned Gothic novel, whose setting 
is a country house full of horrors | 
and mysteries. Edmund Narraway, | 
the hero and narrator, is an artist | 
who has dedicated himself so com- | 
pletely to the craft of engraving 
that he has severed himself from the | 
world and the flesh, so that he 
fancies himself almost a saint. But 
when he visits the family home in| 
the north to attend his mother’s 
funeral, he is plunged into a whirl- 
pool of untidy passions that he 
never even dared imagine. His 
brother Otto, a sculptor, has be- 
come a drunkard and is debauching 
himself with a young lady of the 
household, Elsa Levkin. Mean- 
while, Elsa’s brother David is carry- 
ing on with both Otto’s wife and 
daughter. Poor Edmund has stum- 
bled on a witches’ sabbath. 

Amid all this emotional melee, the 








Italian servant girl, Maria, calmly | | 


The final 
volume of a 
distinguished 
American 


literary biography 


Covering the years 1890-1918, 
this volume completes Ernest 
Samuels’ definitive biography 
of one of America’s greatest 
intellects. Drawing on a wealth 
of unpublished and hitherto in- 
accessible material, including 
Adams’ brilliant and romantic 
letters to Elizabeth Cameron, 
the author focuses on the in- 
ternal drama of Adams’ life, 
and tells the full story of his 
behind-the-scenes participa- 
tion in palace politics. Carry- 
ing Adams’ life thirteen years 
beyond his autobiography, Mr. 
Samuels recreates the growth, 
maturity, and second harvest 
of an extraordinarily gifted 
and perceptive man. A Belknap 
Press Book. 720 pages. $10.00 





The previous volumes... 


THE YOUNG HENRY ADAMS 
$5.50 


and the prize-winning 


HENRY ADAMS: The Middle Years 


A Belknap Press Book 
$7.50 
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How can I 
conquer fear 
and worry ? 
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Do you ever ask yourself: “Is there any way to retain my 
peace of mind amidst the stresses of life?” Paramahansa 
Yogananda answered that question in Autobiography of a 
Yogi. Thousands have received inspiration and relief from 
mental burdens through a thoughtful reading of this book. 


In Autobiography of a Yogi, Yogananda explains that 
most difficulties in life arise from spiritual neglect and an 
unbalanced mode of living. When you read Yogananda’s 
fascinating experiences with many of the greatest saints 
and sages of modern India, you will be convinced that 
through scientific yoga-techniques of meditation as taught 
by Yogananda you too can attain attunement with God, 
the Divine Comforter and Healer of all inharmonies. 


Autobiography of a Yogi is available at bookstores in the 
United States ($4.00) and Canada. 
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An Illustrated 
History of 
FURNISHING 


om the“Renaissance to 
the Jwentieth C entur Í 


by MARIO PRAZ 


The author of The Romantic Agony 
has written an engaging history of 
people at home, of their styles of fur- 


nishing and decoration, through five 
centuries. To illustrate his theme, 
Mario Praz has not used period rooms 
photographed as they exist today, 
emptied of the life which once filled 
them. Instead, here are the rooms as 
they were actually lived in, depicted 
by the artists who were there, faith- 
fully recording in detail the studios 
and salons, the boudoirs and banquet- 
ing halls, the kitchens and bathrooms, 
the furniture and decorations of their 
contemporaries. Indispensable to home 
decorators and lovers of antiques; a 
truly sumptuous book with 400 illustra- 
tions, 66 in full color. 9'/2”x12” $25.00 


Special pre-Christmas price: 
$20.95 


The 
Words 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JEAN-PAUL 


Sartre 


A new book by Jean-Paul Sartre is 
always an event; his latest — THE 
WORDS — has been the sensation of 
the season in Paris, where it has been 
the leading best seller and in fact has 
sold some 200,000 copies to date. It is 
true that not since Voltaire has our 
civilization produced a writer so hu- 
mane, so manifold, so “engaged” a 
man of letters as Sartre. But perhaps 
the reason for the huge popular suc- 
cess of THE WORDS is that it is first 
and foremost a family story: the story 
of a boy and his widowed mother, a 
kin of Albert Schweitzer's —a child 
who was “created on the run” by a 
father who died prematurely, and thus 
came to feel that he was “the child of 
a miracle"—a boyhood spent in “para- 
dise” where the only man was a gray- 
bearded grandfather who “so resem- 
bled God the Father that he was often 
taken for Him.” Sartre, as Matthieu 
Galey writes in Arts, “makes a movie 
of himself, and the film is fascinating.” 


$5.00 








George Braziller 


PUBLISHER, NEW YORK 


sits and observes, ready to take 
Edmund to herself and teach him 
at last to love. Together, at the end, 
they are preparing to journey to 
Italy, where presumably in the land 
of the sun they will be able to purge 
themselves of northern mists and 
Gothic horrors. 

Miss Murdoch’s trouble is that 
she has not made up her mind 
about either her hero or his story. 
Edmund Narraway is priggish and 
self-centered, a ridiculous figure; 
but we are also supposed to take 
him and his spiritual adventures 
seriously. Once before, in A Severed 
Head, Miss Murdoch attacked the 
theme of the intellectual cut off 
from life, but her tone then was a 
decisive sarcasm. Now her comedy 
has become so ambiguous that it 
has practically evaporated. At times 
she seems to be writing a mocking 
deadpan parody of the Gothic tale, 
but mostly she appears grimly se- 
rious in offering this tale as a prob- 
ing psychological study of a charac- 
ter in whom, to tell the truth, there 
seems little depth to probe. 


MAN OF SPIRIT 


In his public life the late Dac 
HAMMARSKJÖLD, Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, was a busy 
man of affairs. Privately, however, 
he was a contemplative mystic, a 
deeply religious man, though be- 
longing to no church, who looked 
on his own life of public service as 
an imitation of the cross. MARKINGS 
(Knopf, $4.95) is the remarkable 
record left us by this very remark- 
able man — an intimate journal of 
reflections, aphorisms, and prayers, 
in prose and verse, that he jotted 
down at various moments from 1925 
until his death in 1961. Hammar- 
skjöld was also a connoisseur who 
was at home in the poetry of many 
tongues, and he himself had an 
unusual gift for expression. This 
expressiveness is not lost in the 
very painstaking and sensitive trans- 
lation by Leir Sjéperc and W. H. 
AUDEN. 

Despite his worldly success, Ham- 
marskjéld never succeeded in being 
a happy man. The marks of a mel- 
ancholy temperament are plentiful 
throughout these pages; but be- 
cause he was sustained by a strong 
faith, he never succumbed to despair, 
and his tone is always courageous 
and heartening. The religious can 
read this as a devotional book; 


humanists will appreciate the wis- 
dom and depth of its observations 
on life. But its appeal to all readers, 
whatever their persuasion, is best ex- 
pressed by Mr. Auden in a very fine 
foreword: the feeling that on finish- 
ing this book, ‘‘one has had the 
privilege of being in contact with 
a great, good, and lovable man.” 


MAN OF PARTS 


Inside every writer, SEAN O’Fao- 
LAIN concludes in his delightful au- 
tobiography vivE mor! (Atlantic— 
Little, Brown, $6.75), there must re- 
main the young boy who dreamed, 
questioned, and wondered. Mr. 
O’Faolain’s performance matches 
his words, for this story of his life is 
distinguished not only for its felici- 
tous writing but for the gusto and 
relish for life that its author and 
subject, now in his sixth decade, has 
never ceased to enjoy. His many 
admirers will find here one more 
proof of what they have already 
known: that he is one of the most 
accomplished all-around men of let- 
ters. 

Mr. O’Faolain was born and grew 
up in Cork, Ireland, the third son 
of a constable. His background 
might thus be described as shabby 
genteel, but he was by nature too ad- 
venturous and aristocratic a spirit 
to be confined within such cramping 
limits. To eke out their modest in- 
come, his mother took in theatrical 
roomers; and as a result, young Sean 
at an early age became enchanted 
with the world of the imagination. 
He was destined then to become a 
writer, even though it took him 
many years to embrace his vocation. 

For a while he was active as a 
revolutionary in the Irish war for 
independence. But like many anoth- 
er Irishman at the time, he felt dis- 
appointment at the political condi- 
tions that followed independence and 
vowed to quit his native land. By 
an amusing quirk of fate, this former 
foe of England received a British 
Commonwealth fellowship that en- 
abled him to attend Harvard as a 
graduate student in literature. Thus 
a scholarly career seemed to stretch 
before him, but he had too lively a 
mind to submit to the drudgery of 
scholarship. After two years of 
friendly jousting with Harvard and 
philology he decided: (a) to become 
a writer, (b) to marry the girl he 
loved, (c) to return to his native 
Ireland. And it would seem that he 
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made the right choice in all three 
matters. 

Beyond its great charm as auto- 
biography, this book is a moving 
statement of Mr. O’Faolain’s credo 
as a writer; and I know no recent 
work that could be more helpful to 
the aspiring author as a guide 
through the toil and trouble of the 
literary life. 


UNDERSTANDING THE ITALIANS 


Visitors to Italy, enchanted with 
its atmosphere, think of Italians as 
masters of the art of life, as in one 
sense they surely are. Yet under- 
neath this glittering surface, accord- 
ing to Lurc1 BARZINI in THE ITALIANS 
(Atheneum, $6.95), Italian life is 
marked by a sadness and bitterness 
beyond that of most other European | 
peoples. 

Mr. Barzini is a prominent jour- 
nalist who has spent many years 
abroad and who, because of his lib- 
eral politics, suffered at the hands 
of the fascists. He writes now in 
sorrow and anger, and his unsparing 
candor may be a shock to many of 
his fellow countrymen as well as a 
chastening illumination to some of 
our more superficial Italophiles. ‘The | 
Italians, who have given to the world 
so many individual geniuses in all 
fields and have persistently charmed | 
foreigners by their style and vivacity, | 
have shown themselves singularly | 
inept at mastering their own politi- 
cal destinies. Complaints against 
the disunity and impotence of Italy | 
go back as far as Dante and Machia- 
velli. The causes assigned were the 
rivalries of petty despots and the 
papal power, which did not wish to 
face a united secular regime and so 
played off faction against faction. 
These excuses, says Mr. Barzini, will 
no longer do. The cause lies deeper, 
in the character of the people them- 
selves, who have shown great adapta- 
bility in putting up with suffering | 
but little practical skill or will to 
change the conditions which bring 
about that suffering. 

Mr. Barzini ranges over Italian | 
history from Cola di Rienzi to Mus- | 
solini, producing vivid and telling | 
comment all along the way. That a 
book so ruthlessly self-searching and | 
honest could be written by an Italian 
now living in his own country may 
be a sign that the Italians have al- 
ready taken a step beyond those 
ancient habits of charming self-com- 
placency that Mr. Barzini deplores. | 
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A DAHABIYEH; A NOTE- 
BOOK, A BRIDE, AND 
TWO DONKEYS - that’s 


what young James Henry 
Breasted took with him on his 
first visit to Egypt. 

IN Signs and Wonders 
upon Pharaoh, John A. Wil- 
son introduces this “ardent, 
flamboyant, moustached 
youngster, compact and dex- 
terous.” Holder of the first 
teaching position in Egyptol- 
ogy in America, later founder 
of the Oriental Institute of 
The University of Chicago, 
Breasted is glimpsed as he 
first set out on his lifelong 
pursuit of “inscription sal- 
vage.” 


“ONE HAS COMPASSION for 
the bride, Frances,” writes 
Mr. Wilson, “sitting under 
her parasol in dusty and in- 
comprehensible temples, 
while her man scrambled ex- 
citedly up some wall in pur- 
suit of a historical text.... 
Surely she saw the signs of 
greatness in him. Surely she 
had a responsive pride when 
he wrote his father: ‘I want 
to read to my fellow men the 
oldest chapter in the history 
of human progress. I would 
rather do this than gain 
countless wealth.’ ” 


SELFLESS SCHOLARS, ex- 
ploiters, fakers, adventurers, 
missionaries — John A. Wil- 
son has chronicled all the di- 
verse types who found their 
way to Egypt. The book cen- 
ters on American Egyptology 
of the last sixty years, an “ex- 
plosion of competence” set off 
by Breasted and Reisner, 
with Winlock to follow. 


“THE STORY is not always 
noble,” warns Mr. Wilson; 
but, in his telling, it is ab- 
sorbing, and human, and 
never dull. 

*A dahabiyeh is a kind of house- 


boat—but, then, we all knew that, 
didn’t we? 


Signs and Wonders upon Pharaoh $5.95 
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A Letter To Our 
NON-CATHOLIC Neighbors 


Catholics and non-Catholics, as a rule, 
get along right well together. 


Our families live amicably next door 
to each other and often become life- 
time friends. Our sons fight side by 
side on every battlefield. We work 
together in the same shops and fac- 
tories...root for the same baseball 
teams...do business with one an- 
other in a spirit of mutual trust every 
day. 

In these and other phases of every- 
day life, there is a close association 
which promotes understanding and 
respect. But in religion... where this 
close association does not exist... there 
is often a regrettable lack of under- 
standing and a corresponding absence 
of good-will. 

Many people, for instance, have all 
sorts of false ideas about Catholics and 
the Catholic Church. They actually be- 
lieve that Catholics worship statues... 
that many sordid things happen be- 
hind convent walls...that Catholics 
do not believe in the Bible... that 
Catholic teaching is pure superstition 
and the Mass nothing but mumbo- 
jumbo. 

All non-Catholics, of course, do not 
believe such things. But enough of 
these false rumors are in circulation 
to cause some sincere and intelligent 
non-Catholics to look upon the Cath- 
olic Church with suspicion, and to 
reject Catholic truth without even 
troubling to investigate it. 
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It is for this reason that the Knight's 
of Columbus, a society of Catholic 
laymen, publishes advertisements like 
this explaining what Catholics really 
believe. We want our non-Catholic 
friends and neighbors to understand 
us and our Faith, even if they do not 
wish to join us. We want them to 
know the Catholic Church as it really 
is... not as it is often misrepresented 
to be. 


It is also important to you person- 
ally, however, to inquire into the 
teaching of the Catholic Church. For 
unless you do, you cannot know wheth- 
er the Catholic Church is or is not the 
Church established by Jesus Christ for 
your salvation. You cannot intelligent- 
ly accept or reject Catholic teaching 
until you investigate it and know what 
it really is. 

A distinguished Catholic author has 
written “A Letter To A Friend Not of 
My Faith.” This letter has been pub- 
lished as a pamphlet which gives a 
remarkably clear and beautiful explan- 
ation of Catholic beliefs, worship and 
history, and a blueprint of Christian 
living which will deeply move you 
whether you accept or reject the Cath- 
olic viewpoint. 

We will be glad to send you a free 
copy of this interesting pamphlet on 
request. It will come to you immedi- 
ately, and nobody will call on you. 
Write today...ask for Pamphlet No. 
B-23. 








POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


MARTHA BACON’S PURITAN PROM- 
ENADE (Houghton Mifflin, $3.95) is 
social and literary history presented 
in exceptional style. It is not usual 
for improvement of the reader’s 
mind to be accompanied by a steady 
run of chuckles, but this is the case 
with Miss Bacon’s studies of more or 
less literary New England ladies. 
The first is the eighteenth-century 
phenomenon Phillis Wheatley, who 
“reached the nadir of the human 
condition. She was a slave, a Negro, 
a woman and a poet.”’ Phillis, whose 
story involves certain wry inferences 
about Boston society, seems to have 
been a gentle and kindly creature, 
but most of Miss Bacon’s other ladies 
can best be described as formidable. 
Catharine Beecher flatly defied the 
established theology of her time; 
Delia Bacon rattled New Haven by 
accusing a juvenile clergyman of 
tampering with her honor — female 
honor being a ludicrously delicate 
object in the 1840s; and the Gallinip- 
pers, young gentlewomen who by all 
the rules should have stuck to their 
tatting, published a scandal sheet 
which cheerfully libeled half the 
faculty of Yale. Lydia Sigourney, 
“the sweet singer of Hartford,” 
merely succeeded in enraging Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, a feat too easy to 
warrant much respect. Without be- 
laboring the point, Miss Bacon sug- 
gests that the collapse of the grue- 
some religious beliefs fostered in New 
England by Jonathan Edwards was 
considerably hastened by spirited, 
heretical females, and produces 
enough evidence for the idea to make 
one grateful that the girls did not 
turn their attention to abolishing the 
republic. 

Under the guise of writing about 
THOSE CURSED TUSCANS (Ohio Uni- 
versity Press, $4.95), the late CURZIO 
MALAPARTE composed a book-length 
anathema against church, state, 
caste, and custom. It contains some 
sharp, grim sketches of life in the rag- 
ridden town of Prato, where Mala- 
parte was born, and some amusingly 
cynical reflections on saints, but on 
the whole it tells little about ‘Tuscany 
or anything else except Malaparte. 
This half-German, quondam-fascist 
author lived in the wrong period. 


He would have been much more 
comfortable in the heyday of the 
anarchist movement. 

FIJI: ISLANDS OF THE DAWN (Ives 
Washburn, $4.50) is the kind of 
travel book that makes one long to 
take ship at once for the spot in 
question — in this instance, the Can- 
nibal Isles. LEONARD WIBBERLEY 
met no cannibals in Fiji, but he 
found a rich supply of local legends, 
picturesque history, attractive peo- 
ple, and practicing fire walkers. He 
describes all these items with the 
uncomplicated enthusiasm of a man 
who has had nothing but a good 
time and wants to share it. 

In ARABIA FELIX (Harper & Row, 
$5.95), THORKILD HANSEN describes 
a much less enviable journey — the 
eighteenth-century Danish expedi- 
tion which was the first attempt by 
Europeans to make any kind of 
scientific investigation of the Arabian 
peninsula. The expedition suffered 
from lack of advance information, 
negligence in Copenhagen, and the 
quarrels of two wellborn but fero- 
ciously jealous scholars. Besides the 
learned doctors (a Swedish botanist 
and a Danish philologist), the expe- 
dition included an artist, a medical 
man, a surveyor, and a general 
servant. Six men bound for Arabia, 
and only one ever to return. In 
addition to the heavy mortality in 
the party, much of the material col- 
lected was lost, or destroyed through 
official carelessness. Mr. Hansen, a 
Dane, is driven to continual 
apologies for the conduct of the 
whole affair, but in fact, given the 
novelty of the enterprise and the 
inexperience and occasional unsuit- 
ability of the explorers, the expedi- 
tion did well. Their story is melan- 
choly but fascinating, for it has 
dramatic shape, presenting the prin- 
ciple of survival of the fittest in 
clear-cut terms of honesty and adapt- 
ability. Niebuhr, the man who made 
it, was neither a proper scholar nor 
‘remotely a gentleman; he was a farm 
boy from the Friesland swamps, 
peaceable, sensible, unpretentious, 
tactful, and devoted to his job. The 
best man, in short; and he won. 

Joan Goutp of the Lisbon Falls 
Enterprise contributes another collec- 
tion of State of Maine comedies in 
THE PARABLES OF PETER PARTOUT 
(Little, Brown, $3.95). Mr. Gould 
is not the world’s most polished 
writer, and his mind runs persist- 
ently to the humorous aspects of hard 
cider, but at his best he is very funny 


on such topics as the dog with the 
deer’s head, the cow that walked to 
Canada, the purchase of a lobster, 
and Mrs. Wilcox’s sit-down sink. 

CHARLES DE GAULLE is one of a 
dwindling number of tradition- 
minded political leaders who can, 
and do, insist, without embarrass- 
ment or immodesty, that their coun- 
tries would collapse without them. 
The troubling possibility that Gen- 
eral de Gaulle may be right is reason 
enough to take another look at his 
version of recent history, reissued in 
one volume as THE COMPLETE WAR 
MEMOIRS OF CHARLES DE GAULLE, 
1940-1946 (Simon and Schuster, 
$12.50). The book includes the 
material published between 1955 
and 1959 as The Call to Honour, Unity, 
and Salvation. How President de 
Gaulle will describe the eighteen 
years which have followed ‘‘Salva- 
tion? is a matter of considerable 
interest to several Western capitals 
and countless theologians. 

BEGINNING AGAIN (Harcourt, Brace 
& World, $4.95) is the third volume 
of LEONARD Woo -r’s autobiography. 
I have not read the earlier books and 
can judge Mr. Woolf only by what 
appears in this volume, which re- 
veals him as a man of intelligence 
and sensibility and also almost en- 
tirely devoid of personal ambition. 
At about the age of thirty, with no 
particular future in mind, he fell in 
love with the brilliant and to him 
exquisitely beautiful Virginia (it is a 
pity that most photographs make 
her look like a kindly horse), married 
her, and thereafter devoted himself 
entirely to helping, protecting, and | 
nursing a woman whose great abil- 
ities as a writer were combined with 
the steady threat of madness. The 
chief interest in Beginning Again lies | 
in the description of Virginia Woolf's 
mental illness. The book’s primary 
charm is the unfailing tenderness 
with which Mr. Woolf writes of the 
wife he adored but understood no 
better than her doctors. 

ARTHUR H. Lewis, author of LA- 
MENT FOR THE MOLLY MAGUIRES 
(Harcourt, Brace & World, $5.75), 
grew up in Pennsylvania and as a 








boy heard of the Mollies from men | 


who had lived through the reign of 
mayhem established in the coal 








country by that secret society of 
Irish malcontents. It is a well-told 
story, erratically documented, and 
Mr. Lewis leaves one question un- 
answered and almost unraised: what 
did the Mollies think they were doing? 


Too Good to Mis: 





Selected Letters of 


Robert Frost 


Edited by LAWRANCE THOMPSON. 
566 letters — selected by the poets au- 
thorized biographer — that reveal the 
complex man and consummate artist who 
was Robert Frost. “Extremely tantalizing. 
... They raise as many questions as they 
answer. ... The most striking impression 
produced by these letters is the extreme 
acuteness of understanding that Frost was 
able to apply to any topic that caught his 
attention.”— The Atlantic. 

709 pages. $10.00 


The Chair of Peter 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 


By FRIEDRICH GONTARD. “Writing in 
the ecumenical spirit about the basic insti- 
tutions of the Roman Catholic Church has 
reached a new level of interest and rele- 
vance in this thoughtful, well-informed, 
and effectively written account of the 
popes.”—New York Times Book Review. 
640 pages. Many illustrations. 
$10.95 before Christmas; 
$12.50 thereafter 


The Mask of Merlin 


A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 
OF DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


By DONALD McCORMICK. Making use 
of hitherto untapped sources, Donald 
McCormick unmasks his subject in a study 
of corruption as gripping as an Eric 
Ambler thriller. “A savage attack. .., 
highly entertaining.” — New York Times 
Book Review. Photographs. $6.00 


At all bookstores 
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A Series of Exceptional Volumes Presenting 
The Most Famous Drawings of the Great Masters 


NOW AVAILABLE IN AN “OPEN-END” SUBSCRIPTION WHICH PERMITS EXAMINATION OF EACH VOLUME BEFORE PURCHASE 


i Teig Is, without any question, one of the most excit- 

ing ventures ever undertaken in the history of art- 
book publishing. From more than half a million drawings 
reposing in public and private collections throughout the 


world, 1200 have been scrupulously selected and will be 
made available to art enthusiasts in separate volumes at 
a price far below what art books of such quality ordi- 
narily sell for. Each volume will concentrate on a particu- 
lar period or phase of the art of drawing. Twelve vol- 
umes are at present projected with one hundred 
drawings in each volume — and they will be issued 
seriatim, as closely as possible at monthly intervals. 
Over 90% of all the reproductions will be in their origi- 
nal colors and where possible in their original sizes. 


After the first volume, French Impressionists, each 
volume in the series will be sent at intervals of approx- 
imately thirty days to persons who register their 
interest. They will have the privilege of returning any 
volume within ten days if not wanted. For each volume 
kept, there will be a charge of $4.95, plus mailing cost. 





JEAN-BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT 
Girl in Beret * Pen and ink 










Registered subscribers may withdraw from the pro- 
gram at any time simply by notifying the Club. 


THE FIRST VOLUME: 
Drawings of the French Impressionists 
SENT FOR EXAMINATION 


WITH PRIVILEGE OF RETURN 


EDGAR DEGAS ® Ballet Dancer 
Brush sketch in oil on pink paper 





1 * FRENCH IMPRESSION. 
ISTS 


2 + ITALIAN DRAWINGS— 
15TH TO 19TH CENTURY 


3 * FLEMISH AND DUTCH 
DRAWINGS — 15TH TO 
19TH CENTURY 


4* 20TH-CENTURY DRAW- 
INGS — PART I: 1900 
TO 1940 


5 © GERMAN DRAWINGS— 
16TH CENTURY TO 
EXPRESSIONISM 


6 * FRENCH DRAWINGS— 


ISTH CENTURY 
THROUGH GERICAULT 


7 + 20TH-CENTURY 
DRAWINGS—PART II: 
1940 TO THE PRESENT 

8 + SPANISH DRAWINGS 
—I10TH CENTURY TO 
THE PRESENT 

9 * CAVE TO 
RENAISSANCE 

10 * FAR EAST DRAWINGS 

11 * NEAR EAST DRAWINGS 


12 * ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN DRAWINGS 












SUBSCRIBERS’ PRICE FOR 
EACH BOXED VOLUME: gg 


[Plus a small mailing charge] 


[ PUBLISHER’S 565] 

























IDEAL FOR A LIBRARY TABLE, 


RETAIL PRICE: GUEST ROOM OR RECEPTION ROOM 


ACTUAL SIZE 9“ x912” 









| BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. D8-11 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please register me as an ‘'open-end'' subscriber 
to Drawings of the Masters and send me the first 
volume in the series, billing me $4.95 (plus a small 
charge for postage and handling). It is understood 
that I may examine the book for ten days, and I 
may return it within that time for full credit. Un- f 
der the same privilege of returnability you may also f 
send subsequent volumes as they are published. For 
each volume I decide to keep I agree to pay $4.95 
(plus a small charge for postage and mailing ex- 
pense). I am not obligated to purchase any speci- 
fied number of books in the series and I may 
cancel this ‘‘open-end’’ subscription at any time. 






BACKGROUND OF THE PROJECT 


N RECENT YEARS one of the striking de- 
I velopments in the world of art has been 
the rediscovery of drawings; museums and 
private collectors have been acquiring 
them at an unprecedented rate. 

Nine years ago a noted American artist 
and critic, Ira Moskowitz, was assigned 
the task of selecting the finest and most 






priced at $175 a set. In this country the 
edition was limited to three thousand sets, 
all of which were quickly spoken for by 
museums and wealthy private collectors. 

That would have been the end of it... 
except that it seemed inexcusably waste- 
ful to allow the fruits of this scrupulous 
care and long effort to lie buried. With 
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representative drawings from the earliest 
cave artists to the most recent moderns. 
His selections from this remarkable 
collection were first, published internation- 
ally two years ago in a limited edition 


this in mind, the Book-of-the- Month Club 
determined—in cooperation with Shore- 
wood Publishers, Inc.—to make this great 
collection available in the unique program 
described on this page. 
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SEE WALT DISNEY’S 


THE MARK II SHOWN AT THE SPECTACULAR HOME OF THE SANTA FE OPERA, SANTA FE 





“WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR,” 


SUNDAYS, NBC-TV NETWORK 





TE, NEW MEXICO 


RCA Victor Stereo... realism that rivals the concert hall 


ree For “at home” 
concerts that 
rival the origin- 
al, choose RCA 
Victor Solid 
State stereo. The 
sweeping six-foot symmetry of the 
Mark II embodies an impressive array 
of audiophile treasures, including the 
precision Studiomatic Changer with 
Feather Action Tone Arm (inset 
above). This famous changer offers 
amazing protection for your records. 





The new Solid State tuner and am- 
plifier are the most powerful ever built 
by RCA Victor: 300 watts of peak 
power (150 watts EIA) drive a sump- 
tuous 8-speaker sound system for star- 
tling realism. Solid State means tubes 
have been replaced by transistors. This 
makes for less heat, longer component 
life and crisp, clear sound. Solid State 
FM-AM and FM Stereo radio, too. 
It’s made by RCA Victor—people 
who know quality and know how to 
produce it. Before you buy any phono- 


graph, compare RCA Victor’s experi- 
enceinsound reproduction, dating back 
to the earliest days of the famous 
“Victrola phonograph. Remember, 
more people own RCA Victor phono- 
graphs than any other kind. Discover 
new RCA Victor Solid i P 
State stereo for yourself — gm") 
see it at your dealer’s now. 





HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 


The Most Trusted Name in Sound 


Tmk(s)” 


A COMPUTER 3,000 MILES LONG 








Pick up your Bell telephone and a “computer” is at your serv- 
ice. Twirl the dial and you set it in motion. The problem to be 
solved: find the one Bell telephone you want out of 70 million. 
O This unique computer, at the command of millions of phone 
users across the country, is the nationwide Bell telephone net- 
work. Calling on the astronomical amount of information 
stored in its memory units, it guides your voice to distant 
places, using thousands of interconnections for each call. It 
picks the best available route to the number you want, then 
makes the connection — all within seconds. O This can happen 
because, for all its complexity, this telephone network is built 
to operate as a single, integrated unit. Western Electric’s re- 
sponsibility: make certain that every one of the billions of vital 
components we manufacture and assemble into the network 
will function perfectly with every other — and will operate long 
and reliably, some for up to 40 years. O Close people-to- 
people teamwork of Bell Telephone Laboratories, the 21 Bell 
telephone companies, and Western Electric has made this 
dependability possible. Decades of working together have de- 
veloped in each teammate the unique skills that provide you 
with telephone equipment and service that you can count on 


day-in, day-out. That’s why Western Electric has been, 
since 1882, the manufacturing unit of the Bell System. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
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RAYMOND ARON 
NICHOLAS GUPPY 
PAULINE KAEL 


WILDER PENFIELD, M.D. 


BABETTE DEUTSCH 
JAMES BALLARD 
JOHN L’HEUREUX 


ELIZABETH R. CHOATE 
W. S. MERWIN 
JEANNETTE NICHOLS 
JOHN T. SHUMAN 


FREYA STARK 
OGDEN NASH 


LOUIS M. LYONS 


EDWIN O CONNOR 


Why Europe Fears Us 

Alexander Calder: Sculptor in Action 
Are Movies Going to Pieces? 

A Doctor in Red China 

Lament for the Makers: 1964 — A POEM 
Man Overboard — AN ATLANTIC ‘‘FIRST”’ 


On Hearing of a Former Student 
Stabbed in a Rumble — A POEM 


Give Your Heart to a Dog 
The Church of Sounds — A STORY 
My Half of the Apple — A POEM 


Educating for Industry: 
Allentown’s Vocational Program 


On Traveling With a Notebook 


Thoughts Thought While Resting 
Comfortably. .. A POEM 


The Nieman Fellowships 


ATLANTIC EXTRA 


One Spring Morning 


47 
53 
61 
67 
72 
74 


78 
81 
85 
87 
90 


95 


96 
99 





ATLANTIC REPORTS 


Washington — Thailand — London — Malta 


CHARLES W. MORTON — C. MICHAEL CURTIS — JOHN H. SLATE — JEAN FRITZ — 


JOHN MONTAGUE 
JAMES EGAN 
HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


EDWARD WEEKS 
WILLIAM BARRETT 
CHARLOTTE JACKSON 


PHOEBE ADAMS 


ACCENT ON LIVING 


Joséphine Baker Chez Elle 
They Shall Have Music 


ATLANTIC BOOKSHELF 
The Peripatetic Reviewer 
Reader’s Choice 

Books for Children 
Potpourri 


COVER PORTRAIT BY JAMES AVATI 


1 YEAR $8.50 2 YEARS $16.00 3 YEARS $23.00 


ABOVE PRICES FOR UNITED STATES, UNITED STATES POSSESSIONS, AND CANADA 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, December, 1964, Vol. 214, No. 6. Published monthly. Editorial, Circulation, and Advertising Offices, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass., 02116. Published at The Rumford Press, 10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H. 75 cents a copy, $8.50 a year 
in the United States, United States Possessions, and Canada; $9.00 a year elsewhere. Unsolicited manuscripts should be accompanied by 
return postage. Second-class postage paid at Concord, N. H. Printed in the U.S.A. by Rumford Press, Concord, N. H. Copyright © 
1964, by ‘The Atlantic Monthly Company. All rights, including translation into other languages, reserved by the Publisher in the United 
States, Great Britain, Mexico, and all countries participating in the International Copyright Convention and the Pan American Copy- 
right Convention. 

*POSTM ASTER: Change-of-address notices, Form 3579, orders for subscriptions, and other items are to be sent to 8 Arlington St., 
Boston. Mass.. 02116. 


AN EXSTORNRY* OPPORTUNITY 


FOR BOOK-LOVERS WITH CHILDREN AND / OR GRANDCHILDREN... 


to spend many joyful hours with...» 
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Æ Pooh language for “It doesn’t happen very often” 
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T PURPOSE of this suggested trial 
membership is to demonstrate, by your 
own actual experience, four things highly 
important for every reading family. First, 
that membership in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club is a certain way to keep from miss- 
ing the new books you fully intend to 
read; second, that you will pay on the 
average 20% less for those books you 
want than you otherwise would; third, 
that you will have a wide choice—more 
than 200 books a year; and fourth, that 
under the Club’s new Book-Dividend sys- 
tem, you will be acquiring useful or beau- 
tiful volumes—and fine high-priced library 
sets—for trifling sums. 


x HOW CAN IT BE DONE? The 
Club’s Book-Dividend system is compar- 
able to the traditional profit-sharing sys- 


A DEMONSTRATION OF THE CLUB’S UNIQUE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM 


THE POOH LIBRARY 


Complete in four volumes 


All that A. A. Milne ever wrote about 
POOH, plus all the drawings by Ernest 
H. Shepard, in a new edition designed by 
Warren Chappell. 


Winnie-the-Pooh: Christopher Robin and 
Pooh and all their friends having won- 
derful times. Over 100 illustrations. 


The House at Pooh Corner: More adven- 
tures for Christopher Robin, Pooh, 
Piglet, Eeyore, Owl, Kanga, Little Roo, 
and Tigger. 


When We Were Very Young: 44 little 
poems, including the one about the 
three foxes “who didn’t wear stock- 
ings, and they didn’t wear sockses.” 
More than 125 illustrations. 


Now We Are Six: 35 stories in verse that 
have endeared themselves to so many 
readers the world over. More than 150 
illustrations. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


YOU SIMPLY AGREE TO BUY THREE CLUB SELECTIONS OR ALTERNATES IN THE NEXT 12 MONTI 
CHOOSING THEM FROM AMONG AT LEAST 200 THAT WILL BE MADE AVAILABLE TO YOU 


The NEW Sooper- Pooh Packag: 


[iF BOUGHT SEPARATELY COMBINED RETAIL PRICES WOULD TOTAL Î] 9.76 | 


THE POOH RECORDINGS 


Read by Maurice Evans 


RECORD NO. 1 
Winnie-the-Pooh: We are introduced | 
Winnie-the-Pooh and the stories begi 


Winnie-the-Pooh Goes Visiting: Winni 
the-Pooh’s visit to Rabbit’s home tur) 
into a near-disaster. 


Winnie-the-Pooh Goes Hunting: Wheth 
one knows a Wizzle from a Woozle 
important. Pooh and Piglet discuss 


RECORD NO. 2 


Eeyore Loses a Tail: Eeyore is depress: 
about the disappearance of his tz 
until Pooh finds it for him in a mo 
unusual place. 


The Heffalump: Catching Heffalumps in 
Cunning Trap is quite tricky and hi 
unexpected results. 

Eeyore Has a Birthday: Gifts of a bur 


balloon and a pot “to put things i1 
make Eeyore very happy. 
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tem of consumer cooperatives. A portion 
of the amount members pay for the books 
they buy is accumulated and invested in 
entire editions of valuable books and sets 
through special contractual arrangements 
with the publishers. These are the Club’s 
Book-Dividends. 


x YOU HAVE A WIDE CHOICE OF 
BOOK-DIVIDENDS +» The system is sim- 
ple. With every Book-of-the-Month Club 
Selection or Alternate you buy you receive 
one Book-Dividend Certificate. This Cer- 
tificate is then exchangeable upon pay- 
ment of a nominal sum, usually $1.00 or 
$1.50—occasionally more for an unusually 
expensive volume—for one of the Book- 
Dividends, More than a hundred different 
volumes are at present available, and 
others are constantly being added. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club and send me THE NEW SOOPER-POOH 
PACKAGE. I agree to purchase three monthly Selections 
—or Alternates—during the first year I am a member. 
Members’ prices for these books average 20% less than 
the retail prices. I have the right to cancel my member- 
ship any time after buying these three books. During 
the trial and thereafter, if I continue, I am to receive a 
Book-Dividend Certificate with every Selection—or 
Alternate—I buy under the system described at left. 
(A small charge is added to all book shipments to 
cover postage and mailing expense.) PLEASE NOTE: 
Occasionally the Club will offer two or more books 
together at a special combined price. Such purchases 
are counted as a single book in fulfilling the member- 
ship obligation. 
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The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
BOOK-DIVIDEND are registered by Book-of-the-M¢ 
Club, Inc., in the*U.S. Patent Office and in Canc 







The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


7. ERNE Washington was prepared for the 
news of the Chinese nuclear explosion, it was as 
surprised as the Russian people and the Commu- 
nist leaders outside Russia by the sudden removal 
from office of Nikita Khrushchev. 


The greatest interest and curiosity were focused 
on the strange and unexpected event in Moscow. 
The deposed Soviet leader had made as deep an 
impression on his age as any other ruler of the last 
dozen years. The manner of his removal empha- 
sized the remoteness and the isolation of the 
Russian people from those who govern themselves. 
Instead of unifying the Communist world, the 
harsh treatment of Khrushchev clearly has frag- 
mented it further, at least for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. The astonishing suggestion by United 
Nations Secretary-General U Thant that Khru- 
shchev ‘‘make a public statement on the circum- 
stances leading to his exit? only added to the 
bizarre aspects of the case. 


In the immediate aftermath of the Kremlin up- 
heaval the major interest was in the reaction of the 
other Communist states. The Sino-Soviet con- 
flict has become so far-reaching and the ideological 
argument so pervasive that any papering over of 
the dispute would be superficial. The course of 
relations between the two rivals may have its ups 
and downs. And the course certainly will be in- 
fluenced by events far from Peiping or Moscow. 
The test-ban treaty, in which the United States 
was a prime mover, had a profound effect on the 
Sino-Soviet quarrel. 


It is an irony of history that Eastern European 
countries benefited from the Sino-Soviet conflict 
and at the same time led in trying to alleviate it. 
A further irony is that many of the Eastern Euro- 
pean Communists who deplored Khrushchev’s 
attacks on Peiping criticized the way in which he 
was overthrown. ‘The new Soviet leaders, though 
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they may assail the former Premier, cannot escape 
the path he has plotted for them inrelation to Eastern 
Europe. Too much light and air has been let in to 
be expelled except by repressive military measures. 


While Moscow’s problems appear to be far 
heavier than Washington’s, the Chinese bomb 
presents the West with critical decisions. The 
pressures for admission of Red China into the 
United Nations and for negotiations between all 
the nuclear powers will inevitably increase. It is 
idle to pretend that the 700 million people of 
China can be ignored much longer. But the for- 
mula for negotiating with them has not yet been 
discovered. China has moved far ahead in its 
stride to become a major power. It has added to 
the fears that other nations will demand to aug- 
ment their arsenals with nuclear weapons. 


India needs food 


Recent new evidences of a food crisis in India 
came as no surprise to officials in Washington in- 
formed about the facts of the population crisis. 
The news emphasized once again both the inade- 
quacies of the present foreign aid program and 
the challenge which the northern half of the 
globe faces from the southern half. I. R. Sinai 
writes in his book The Challenge of Modernization: 
The West's Impact on the Non-Western World that the 
societies left behind by the old colonialism are not 
viable in the modern sense and that there is 
retrogression rather than progress in many of them. 


The extra which foreign aid was supposed 
to provide has not produced the takeoff expected, 
partly because the assistance was inadequate to 
the job at hand, but mainly because in most 
countries the gains achieved could not keep pace 
with the population increase. 


Since 1959, for example, India’s food-grain pro- 
duction has increased by 2.7 percent, its popula- 
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tion by 12.3 percent. A food crisis was inevitable. 
More crises will follow unless population growth 
is drastically checked or food production is enor- 
mously increased. 


When Lal Bahadur Shastri became Prime 
Minister earlier this year, he called the food 
shortage India’s ‘‘most formidable problem.” 
Despite heartening progress that has been made 
on a limited scale to improve India’s agriculture, 
the production of food has not kept pace with the 
population growth. According to India’s official 
planners, the country is growing at about 2 percent 
a year. They expect that from the beginning of 
the third Five-Year Plan in 1961 until the end of 
the fifth Five-Year Plan in 1976, the population 
increase will total 187 million persons. In fifteen 
years, therefore, India must expand its food pro- 
duction sufficiently to feed an additional popula- 
tion equal to that of the United States. 


In one of the most somber studies an American 
government agency has ever made, as somber 
indeed as Malthus’ conclusions 165 years ago, 
the Department of Agriculture concluded that 
world food production must expand at a faster 
rate than ever before in history if the people who 
will be born in this century are to be fed. But 
the study said that where the need is greatest the 
tillable land is in the shortest supply. Yields per 
acre in the industrial countries of the West and 
in Japan have increased enormously in the last 
quarter century; yields in the poorer countries 
have not kept pace with the population growth. 


Improved yields per acre are possible in many 
areas if fertilizer production, scientific manage- 
ment, and extensive capital can be provided. But 
one indication of the size of the task is the con- 
clusion in the Department’s report that fertilizer 
production in the less developed areas should be 
expanded nearly twentyfold in the next thirty- 
five years. Professor Raymond Ewell told the 
American Chemical Society this fall that unless 
fertilizers are available to increase yields by at 
least 50 percent in China, India, and Pakistan, 
they will face famine conditions within ten years. 


The Agriculture Department’s exhaustive study, 
written by Lester R. Brown and entitled Man, 
Land and Food, says that arable land per capita 


is declining in every part of the world. ‘‘Densely 
populated, low-income countries face the possi- 
bility of being trapped permanently at low-income 
levels,” Brown writes. He notes that the highly 
developed countries never experienced a popula- 
tion growth comparable with that now being 
experienced in the underdeveloped world. 


600 million Latin Americans? 


The largest growth rate today is not in Asia 
but in Latin America, which President Kennedy 
once called “the most critical area in the world.” 
Latin America’s total population has tripled in 
this century. In the next thirty-five years, its 
population is expected to jump from the current 
200 million to nearly 600 million. In the first half 
of this century, North America and Latin America 
had comparable population totals. 


If the present projections are realized, there 
will be twice as many people in Latin America 
as in North America by the year 2000. The 
southern continent obviously is not prepared to 
feed that many additional persons adequately. Yet 
its potential food-producing areas are much greater 
than those of Asia, which before World War II 
was a net food exporter and is now a food importer. 


At the beginning of the century, Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America contained one billion persons, 
or 67 percent of the world’s total. By the end of 
the century, barring widespread famine, epidem- 
ics, or nuclear war, the three continents are ex- 
pected to have five billion persons, or 79 percent 
of the total. Widespread famine may be a more 
dangerous threat than nuclear destruction. 


Curtailing the birthrate 


Japan is the only country faced with a rapidly 
increasing population that has taken effective 
measures to curtail the birthrate. With limited 
land resources, Japan’s population was expand- 
ing at a rate of 2 or 3 percent annually in the 
years immediately after the war. “The Japanese 
reacted quickly,’ Brown says. They initiated a 
program of family planning, in which both gov- 
ernment and private groups cooperated. By the 
end of the 1950s the annual population increase 
was below one percent. At the same time, 
Japan’s economic and industrial growth was un- 
precedented. 


When the United Nations Trade and Develop- 
ment Conference (UNTAD) was held in Geneva 
last spring, it devoted only minor attention to 
the population crisis. Yet population is basic to 
a solution of the trade and aid problems that 
were discussed. The underdeveloped nations left 
that meeting convinced that they had made great 
strides in putting before the world their case for 
fairer trade practices and more aid. They were 
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“The most civilized people,” 
said the Lord Raglan for whom 
the sleeves are named, “are those 
who regard as necessities the larg- 
est number of luxuries.” Whether 
you agree with him or not, you 
have to admit that we in this coun- 
try are moving away from the 
Spartan habits of our Pilgrim fore- 
fathers and becoming more and 
more conspicuous consumers all 
the time. 

Few are the families today who 
will willingly do without one or 
two cars plus radio, phonograph, 
television, refrigerator, freezer, 
automatic washing machine, and 
a host of other conveniences. And 
in general, the more you have, the 
more you want—all expensive, of 
course. 

For everyone knows that the 
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can’t give you a Midas touch in the 
market. But it has an abundance 
of information and a great deal of 
experience to put at your disposal. 
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confident that in the future they 
would be more influential in deter- 
mining the rules by which the world 
trades. But they neglected the pop- 
ulation problem, the one area in 
which they could affect the course of 
development most directly in their 
own countries. If India, for exam- 
ple, could check its population in- 
crease, it would be less dependent 
than it is on foreign capital, on trade, 
and on aid. 


The pressures for more aid from 
the wealthier countries will increase 
as long as the population explosion 
in the underdeveloped countries is 
unchecked. For the immediate fu- 
ture, the West is producing sufficient 
food to prevent widespread famine 
in the underdeveloped world if it is 
willing to give the food away. The 
poorer countries cannot afford to 
buy it. Already the underdeveloped 
countries depend upon the richer 
countries for industrial purchases; 
they cannot also rely on the 
richer countries to produce their 
food. 


Before UNTAD meets again in 
1966 it should concentrate on the 
population challenge and on the 
new proposals to meet it. The 
problem, which concerns the rich as 
well as the poor in its broader im- 
plications, overshadows all others in 
the relationship between develop- 
ment and trade, especially the aid 
and trade issues that have attracted 
the principal attention in the post- 
war years. 


The presidential succession 


When shortly before adjournment 
the Senate approved without oppo- 
sition the Bayh amendment on presi- 
dential succession, it helped set the 
stage for a fight which almost every 
expert believes must be made in 
1965. With the adjournment of 
Congress, the Bayh proposal died. 
It must begin the long route through 
Congress again in January. Never- 
theless, the careful committee study 
and the unanimous Senate vote, 
plus the Warren Commission report, 
helped to keep the need for action 
before the public. Now, with a 
President and Vice President elected 
and coming into office in January, 
there should be no hesitation in 
either branch of Congress. A gaping 


Q 


hole in the Constitution needs to be 
filled at once. 


While the proposed amendment 
does not meet every contingency, it 
does two extremely important things. 
First, it provides that ‘‘whenever 
there is a vacancy in the office of 
the Vice President, the President 
shall nominate a Vice President who 
shall take office upon confirmation 
by a majority of both Houses of 
Congress.” 


Sixteen times in our history, for a 
total of thirty-seven years, the coun- 
try has been without a Vice Presi- 
dent. If the Bayh proposal is 
adopted, the nation will be assured 
that there will be a Vice President 
at almost all times, and the debate 
over succession to the presidency of 
officials elected or appointed for 
other purposes will be effectively 
put aside. 


Second, the proposed amendment 
enables the Vice President to act as 
President in the event of presiden- 
tial disability. It empowers a Presi- 
dent who decides that he is disabled 
to turn over his powers and duties 
to the Vice President until his recov- 
ery. If the Vice President decides 
that the President is disabled, he is 
empowered, with the written con- 
currence of a majority of the Cabi- 
net, to assume the powers and duties 
of the presidency pending the Presi- 
dent’s recovery. 


The language in the section on 
disability is similar to that in the 
agreement between President Eisen- 
hower and Vice President Nixon 
and that between President Ken- 
nedy and Vice President Johnson. 
The weakness of those informal 
agreements is that they had no sup- 
port in the law. The three most 
recent Attorneys General, while 
approving the agreements, never- 
theless warned that the only way to 
settle the disability problem was by 
means of a constitutional amend- 
ment. 


In the words of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, there is an “‘urgent 
need” for a constitutional amend- 
ment ‘‘which would distinctly enu- 
merate the proceedings for deter- 
mination of the commencement and 
termination” of presidential disa- 
bility. The Bayh amendment does 
that in clear language. 
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fi Me golden-spired city of Bangkok is the capital 
of Thailand and the new crossroads of the Orient, 
a meeting place, as one traveler described it, of 
the world and of the ages. Twenty-five interna- 
tional airlines put down at Don Muang Airport 
among a patchwork of green rice fields on the 
rich Menam Plain. Almost every day the obser- 
vation gallery has a complement of saffron-robed 
Buddhist monks, shading their shaven heads from 
the tropical sun with faded umbrellas and watch- 
ing with curiosity the cosmopolitan crowd below. 


To this gay and colorful airport scene this fall 
was added the more somber presence of a large 
number of U.S. Army transport planes and their 
crews, a reminder not only of the crises that have 
enveloped all of Thailand’s neighbors but of 
Bangkok’s other role: SEATO headquarters and 
the free world’s capital in Southeast Asia. 


Created ten years ago to keep the peace in 
Southeast Asia and to halt the advance of mili- 
tant Communism, SEATO has never achieved 
the spectacular and only rarely essayed the 
successful. But its choice of Bangkok for its head- 
quarters was felicitous. 


At the first SEATO council meeting in 1955 
laborers armed with spray pumps paraded through 
the city’s run-down hotels to asphyxiate the 
mosquitoes, if not the guests, with clouds of acrid 
smoke. Dogcatchers seized thousands of Asia’s 
mangiest specimens in the streets. And special 
guides politely tried to divert delegates’ auto- 
mobiles along roads that were only moderately 
rutted. Today Bangkok’s modern hotels prolifer- 
ate. Concrete roads run where once there were 
malodorous canals. New blocks of office buildings 
reflect an ever-increasing prosperity. And Thai- 
land itself remains the stoutest friend and ally of 
the United States in all Southeast Asia. 


Indicators of stability 


Muong Thai, or Thailand, means simply Land 
of the Free. Alone among the countries of South- 
east Asia it was never a colony. Spared, therefore, 
from much of the inner turmoil and the struggles 
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for independence that have convulsed its neigh- 
bors since the end of World War II, it has long 
been accustomed to the task of self-government 
and has no residual resentment against the West 
for real or imagined colonial wrongs. 


By Asian standards it is rich, and rich in po- 
tential. The peasantry is not vulnerable to Com- 
munist promises of land reform: 80 percent of all 
farmers own their own land. Though its people 
now number twenty-nine million, and are in- 
creasing rapidly, there is no pressure of popula- 
tion on resources. In fact, Thailand could com- 
fortably support a population several times its 
present size. Rice production runs to more than 
eight million tons and earns close to $100 million 
a year in export. Rubber, tin, and teak are other 
important sources of export revenue, and the 
economy generally has been growing at more 
than 7 percent a year. 


These are all healthy indicators of stability, 
and Thailand has been the most stable of all 
Southeast Asian countries. Yet, as the Thais 
have become uncomfortably aware, the problems 
of survival are constantly growing more difficult. 


The recent offer of twenty-five scholarships to 
Thai students by a friendly government provided 
a striking illustration of one internal weakness. 
The scholarships were competitive: twenty-three 
of the successful applicants were Chinese and 
only two Thais. Of Bangkok’s population of two 
million about half are Chinese. They dominate 
the country’s commerce, and by their wealth and 
industry they are a potent force behind govern- 
ment. They are also more prone to Communist 
subversion than the native-born and easygoing 
Buddhist Thais. 


Ripe for subversion 


Even more serious minority problems exist in 
the fifteen northeastern provinces, where about 
eight million inhabitants are Laos, not Thais. 
They speak the Lao dialect and in the past have 
felt that they have more in common with their 
kin across the Mekong than they have with Bang- 
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kok, which for years turned its back 
on the northeast. Dissident north- 
eastern leaders have habitually 
looked to their Lao cousins for sup- 
port. During the days of the short- 
lived Laotian revolt against the 
returning French in 1946, north- 
eastern Thailand became a sanctu- 
ary for Prince Souphanouvong and 
other Lao leaders, Communist and 
non-Communist. 


In more recent times, the Com- 
munist Pathet Lao has been active 
in the northeast. Its agents can 
move across the 1000-mile border 
with impunity. Since the govern- 
ment’s administrative apparatus 
does not get below the district level, 
and the villages, in effect, govern 
themselves, Pathet Lao agents have 
encountered few obstacles in their 
subversive path. One police officer 
and two men, with no means of 
transport other than their own feet, 
are often responsible for twenty or 
more villages in the northeast. For 
months at a time the monsoons pre- 
vent them from making even routine 
inspections. Since there are no tele- 
phones and no means of radio 
communication, the Communists 
could take over a whole series of 
villages and Bangkok might never 
learn of it. 


A small Vietnamese minority, 
which plays in the northeast the 
same economic role as the Chinese 
in Bangkok, has been whittled down 
to about 35,000 by compulsory mi- 
gration to North Vietnam. Enough 
remain, however, to cause trouble. 
It was among these people in this 
region that Ho Chi Minh, the North 
Vietnamese Communist leader, be- 
gan his revolutionary activities in 
Southeast Asia more than thirty 
years ago. He is still very much of 
a hero to his expatriate countrymen. 
Thai intelligence in the area is 
patchy, but there appears to be 
enough hard evidence to confirm the 
report that at least two small guer- 
rilla forces are training in the moun- 
tains of the northeast. 


A similar situation exists on Thai- 
land’s southern border. Most of the 
inhabitants of the four southernmost 
provinces, with a population of 
about a million, are Muslim Malays, 
with an urban crust of Chinese. 
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Ten years ago the central executive 
committee of the Malayan Com- 
munist Party, at that time hard- 
pressed in its unsuccessful attempt 
to take over Malaya by armed force, 
sought sanctuary in southern Thai- 
land near the town of Betong. 
There, unmolested, the Malays have 
lived ever since. 


Their relations with the loca’ 
population are excellent. Now five 
hundred strong, they have won 


friends by paying for their food and 
other goods and have launched what 
appears to be an effective propa- 
ganda campaign among the Malays. 
promising that the inhabitants of 
the four provinces will be joined 
with their Muslim brothers in Ma- 
laya as soon as Malaysia has been 
crushed by Indonesia. While there 
is no indication that these Commu- 
nist dissidents, either in the north- 
east or in the south, have any imme- 
diate plans for moving from subver- 
sion to insurgency, the potential 
exists. 


Development for the northeast 


Under the firm hand of the late 
Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat, and 
with encouragement and assistance 
from the United States and other of 
Thailand’s SEATO allies, a devel- 
opment program for the northeast 
began belatedly to make up for 
some past neglect. The United 
States is now extending the Friend- 
ship Highway, which begins in the 
Menam Plain and runs east to Korat. 
It will run north to the Laotian 
border and service a network of 
feeder roads. 


Good results have already been 
achieved with crop diversification, 
and there are plans to spend about 
$200 million in a general northeast- 
ern development program. Water 
storage and reticulation power gen- 
eration, the creation of agricultural 
services and improvement units, and, 
where necessary, a land-reform pro- 
gram are all planned. The aim is to 
raise the living standard of the 
northeast to a level comparable with 
that in other regions, and to give 
its people a sense of identity with 
and loyalty to Thailand. 


With unlimited time and external 
aid, this might prove practicable. 
Under present circumstances, the 
best that Bangkok can really hope 
for is to show its goodwill and in- 
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body at the State Department—by pub- 
lishing a biting series of articles by Theo- 
dore Draper on U.S.-Cuban relations. 
(Among other things, these articles re- 
vealed a well-kept secret: that the State 
Department had made an undercover at- 
tempt at rapprochement with Castro way 
back in 1960—including an offer of aid.) 

But don’t think it’s just The New 
Leader’s political articles that bite into 
its readers. More than one devoted sub- 
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scriber has yelped at an Albert Bermel 
drama review, a John Simon movie re- 
view, a Hilton Kramer art column, a 
David Boroff piece on the TV scene, or 
Dika Newlin on music. And some read- 
ers of gadfly literary critic Stanley Edgar 
Hyman do more than just yelp. A long- 
time subscriber, Mrs. M. of Wichita, 
Kansas, finally gave up and cancelled 
after reading Hyman’s provocative col- 
umn “In Defense of Pornography.” 

Why then, one wonders, does this 
ungrateful little magazine continue to 
have any writers, readers, or financial 
supporters. The first part of this question 
is the easiest to answer. 


M'i like (and as unalike as) Daniel 
Bell, Eric Bentley, Juan Bosch, 
Milovan Djilas, Ralph Ellison, Louis 
Fischer, Michael Harrington, Sidney 
Hook, Hubert H. Humphrey, George FE 
Kennan, Martin Luther King Jr., Mar- 
vin Kitman, Robert Lekachman, George 
Lichtheim, S. L. A. Marshall, Karl E. 
Meyer, Hans J. Morgenthau, Howard 
Nemerov, Reinhold Niebuhr, A. H. Ras- 
kin, John P Roche, Bertrand Russell, 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Jacques Sous- 
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telle, and Ronald Steel continue to con- 
tribute articles without pay to The New 
Leader for just three reasons: It will let 
them say what they want to say, the way 
they want to say it, to the people they 
want to say it to. 

Which brings us to the part about the 
people who read The New Leader. 

There aren’t very many of them. The 
New Leader’s total circulation is equal 
to only 0.022% of the adult population 
of the United States. 

But it is a pretty special 0.022%. 

Senator Paul Douglas reads The New 
Leader. And Willy Brandt reads The New 
Leader. And T. S. Eliot, John Dos Pas- 
sos, Chet Huntley, Marvin Kalb, Dwight 
Macdonald, Richard C, Hottelet, Nor- 
man Cousins, William FE Buckley Jr., 
Leo Cherne and Max Lerner read The 
New Leader, 

And the editors of The New York 
Times, Time Magazine, Fortune, Life, 
The Washington Post, The New York 
Post, and the St. Louis Post Dispatch (all 
of which have sometimes quoted from, 
praised, criticized, or publicly argued 
with The New Leader) read The New 
Leader. And the members of the Over- 
seas Press Club (which has awarded its 
Citation for the “best magazine reporting 
of foreign affairs” to The New Leader) 
read The New Leader. And that’s almost 
0.022% of the adult population of the 
United States right there. 

Presumably all these people continue 
to read The New Leader—even though it 
frequently infuriates them—because it 
airs facts, ideas, insights, and viewpoints 
long before they get aired anywhere else. 
As Murray Kempton put it, “The New 
Leader has always been about two years 
ahead of The New York Times in telling 
you what is going on in the world.” 

We think there are probably about 
5,000 more people who would find this 
an adequate reason to subscribe. 5,000 
more people who would enjoy and be 
stimulated by this toothy, audacious, un- 
grateful little magazine which they will 
find prophetic, candid, irritating, reveal- 
ing, and—sometimes—even wrong. 


ur coupon gives you a chance to 
find out whether or not you are 
one of them. It will bring you a year’s 
subscription, 26 issues, for $4.50. (Less 
than half the newsstand price.) If, after 
four issues, you feel you’ve been bitten 
too much and you'd like to tear up your 
subscription and send us the pieces, go 
ahead. We’ll refund the balance. Or write 
us a furious letter, if you feel that that 
would be revenge enough. We’ll prob- 
ably publish it. 
The New Leader does give its readers 
plenty of chances to bite back. 
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tention. Backward as the living con- 
ditions of the northeasterners may 
be, they are much better than those 
in most Laotian villages. 


For a long time northeasterners 
visiting Laos (without any formali- 
ties of passports and customs) put 
their cousins’ lack of amenities down 
to the inadequacies of French colo- 
nialism. ‘Today, those who have seen 
the glitter of Bangkok — and the 
Thai government has sponsored 
many visits — seem to appreciate 
that Thailand does have more to 
offer than does any arrangement 
they might enter into with Laos. 
This attitude may well be strength- 
ened if Field Marshal Thanom Kitti- 
kachorn, who took power on Sarit’s 
death, succeeds with his proposed 
constitutional reforms and ends the 
more unpopular aspects of military 
rule, including the unashamed use 
of power for personal gain. 


New leadership 


Sarit gave Thailand its most ef- 
fective government since the end of 
World War II. ‘Taking over at 
a time when Thailand’s loyalty to 
the free world was in doubt, he cut 
the growing links with China and 
restored confidence in the American 
alliance. As a means of strengthen- 
ing the consciousness of a Thai 
identity, he helped, with the willing 
cooperation of shy but witty King 
Phumiphon and the exquisitely beau- 
tiful Queen Sirikit, to rekindle the 
affections of the people for the 
monarchy. 


Sarit modernized Bangkok and 
inspired much of the work in outly- 
ing provinces, especially the critical 
northeast. But he had his hand in 
the till and indulged his lascivious 


‘tastes in a way that stunned the 


easygoing Thais when it was re- 
vealed at his death. By the most 
conservative estimate he left an 
estate worth $100 million, all of it 
put together by influence or graft. 
He also left an array of second wives 
and concubines unmatched in Thai- 
land during the past century. 


Thanom, now fifty-three, was a 
loyal lieutenant to Sarit, though he 
is well known for his personal in- 
tegrity. If he shared few of the 
Marshal’s weaknesses, he also had 


a 


few of his strengths. His interests 
have always been more professional 
than political or commercial. He 
does not have Sarit’s ambition and 
drive. But he believes that the coun- 
try cannot afford a repetition of the 
Sarit scandal. 


Thanom survived his first three 
months in office partly because it 
was considered unseemly to indulge 
in power manipulations while Sarit 
awaited cremation in his golden urn. 
Subsequently, the Sarit disclosures 
served to lessen the chances of the 
strongest of his rivals, General Pra- 
phas Charasathien, Minister of the 
Interior and Deputy Prime Minister, 
whose reputation for profit making 
was exceeded only by that of Sarit. 


Unable to marshal the support he 
needed for a coup d’etat, Praphas 
currently appears content to exer- 
cise power behind the scenes, at the 
same time taking care to ensure that 
other aspirants for power, notably 
the commander of the First Army, 
General Kris Sivara, are restrained 
by appropriate checks and balances. 
While this situation persists, Tha- 
nom appears secure. 


He is sincere in his belief that the 
time has come to end martial law. 
At his direction Prince Wan, an 
uncle of the King and former Presi- 
dent of the U.N. General Assembly, 
has accelerated work on the new 
constitution, which is based largely 
on British procedure. 


Under its proposed terms, there 
will be an elected lower house of 
about 200 members and a somewhat 
smaller upper house, which will 
have veto rights but no power to 
initiate legislation. The Prime Min- 
ister will be appointed by the King 
after consultation with the leaders 
of the two houses. If all goes well, 
the first elections under the new 
constitution will be held next year. 


Wanted: assurances 


Unfortunately, all is not going 
well elsewhere in Southeast Asia, 
and there are many Thai military 
men who feel that their country’s 
fate should not be entrusted at this 
time to elected civilians. They fear 
that elections will reflect neutralist 
tendencies and that Buddhist politi- 
cal ambitions, given the chance, will 
follow the undesirable example of 
Ceylon and South Vietnam. 
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There have been times when 
members even of the present Thai 
government have expressed some 
qualified doubts about Thailand’s 





close military tie-up with the West. 
They were sorely disappointed with 
SEATO’s restraint on the Laotian 
situation. They also disapproved of 
the 1962 Geneva Agreement on 
Laos, signing it with reluctance only 
after extracting from the United 
States an assurance that SEATO 
would impose individual as well as 
collective responsibilities on its mem- 
bers and that these responsibilities 
would be met by the United States if 
Thailand were threatened. 


“Neutralization is not a solution 
but rather a temporary expedient, 
or at best a moratorium, before ulti- 
mate surrender and subjection takes 
place,” wrote Thanat Khoman, the 
Foreign Minister, in a recent article 


|in Foreign Affairs. But Thanat him- 
self is among those who have used 


neutralization as a half threat in the 
past to press acceptance of a Thai 
point of view. With the deteriora- 
tion in Laos and South Vietnam, 
Thailand again sought assurances 
from Washington, and from other 
allies, that it would not be left in 
ithe lurch. “We know all about the 
falling dominoes theory,’ said one 
cabinet minister. “If you’ll look at 
the map you'll see that Thailand 
and Malaysia are about the only 
‘Southeast Asian dominoes left.” 
U.S. military aircraft on the tarmac 
at Don Muang are one assurance, 
but the specific guarantees which 
the Thais would like have not been 
| spelled out. 





During the summer there was no 
panic. General Maxwell Taylor’s 
| appointment as ambassador to South 
Vietnam seemed a genuine pledge 
[of U.S. intention. By the beginning 
| of fall, however, when it had become 
| apparent that Taylor’s presence in 
Saigon worked no particular magic 
with its generals and politicians, 
there were signs that despite Tha- 
nom’s good intentions, the mainte- 
nance of Bangkok’s role as the stable 
| capital of the free world in South- 
east Asia might ultimately need not 
only the fullest and frankest assur- 
‘ances but, if the South Vietnam 
decline continued, even more of a 
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Nautilus 


ERE, in crystal, is Steuben’s impression 
of an epic voyage. 
The engraved figure is the atomic submarine 
Nautilus gliding under the North Pole. 
Rising within the base, three jagged peaks 
suggest the dangers beneath the Arctic 


waters. Yet the outcome seems assured. 
The tallest peak already lies astern. And, 
overhead, the thinning ice gives way to 
open water—and safe passage. 
Nautilus is now on display at Steuben 
Glass. You are invited to come and see it. 
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E BRITAIN’S momentous 1964 general election was 
a clear victory for anyone, it was a victory for 
liberals. But the Liberal Party, although it won 
substantial popular support, was almost utterly de- 
feated by the electoral system. The British system 
has no room for third parties. Nevertheless, the 
nine Liberal Party members were immediately 
_ put in a strong position in Parliament. 


The closeness of the vote, the close approach of 
the two main-party platforms in the bid for 
middle-of-the-road votes, the size of the Liberal 
vote, the rejection of the Tory leadership, all 
these things underlined the new significance that 
the liberal attitude has for British politics now and 
in the immediate future. 


This attitude has been defined by Professor Max 
Beloff of Oxford as ‘‘a concern for individuals that 
makes possible plans for social action that do not 
weaken the sense of personal initiative and per- 
sonal responsibility to the point where the social 
order must be sustained by a degree of state 
control, wasteful in itself, and relying upon an 
unacceptable degree of coercion.” 


It has also been remarked that Harold Wilson 
himself as a student at Oxford was a member of, 
and indeed an official of, the university Liberal 
Party, and not, as many people seem to have as- 
sumed, a left-wing socialist. Wilson’s basic liber- 
alism made him feel especially close in political 
attitude to President Kennedy. And the whole 
liberal trend in the United Kingdom, particularly 
when it is considered alongside De Gaulle’s anti- 
Americanism, suggests that Great Britain is likely 
to move closer to the United States. 


There is one other highly significant aspect of 
this strange election: politically the United King- 
dom has become ‘“‘two nations.” The north of 
England and Scotland went Labor in a landslide. 
The majorities were as great as, and in some cases 
greater than, the Labor majorities in the famous 
1945 landslide, when after the war, and even with 
Churchill leading the Tories, the socialists swept 
into power. 
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The south of England, overcrowded already, 
nevertheless has a serious labor shortage. It enjoys 
a scale of prosperity that is as yet unknown north 
of the English Midlands. The north still has an 
unemployment problem, and the farther north one 
goes the larger and more intractable it seems. 


The traditional Labor attitude thus still has very 
strong support in Britain. Prime Minister Wilson 
and Parliament have to adjust to it or meet a very 
strong left-wing reaction. The question, however, 
is how far Wilson can go in forcing through 
the more controversial of Labor’s proposals with- 
out losing his slender control of power. 


Labor’s program 


Labor’s plans originally included a new Minis- 
try of Economic Planning, functioning through 
regional planning boards; nationalization of steel 
and of the water supply and of part of the road- 
transport industry; and the purchase of new 
building land ‘‘for the nation” by a new Land 
Commission. In the area of defense, Labor is 
pledged to abandon Britain’s deterrent and to 
renegotiate with the United States the Nassau 
agreement, which gave Britain the prospect of 
Polaris submarines instead of Skybolt missiles. 


In welfare, Labor has promised to raise all bene- 
fits and pensions and to link them in the future to 
average earnings. In taxation, Labor insists on 
introducing a full capital gains tax and is pledged 
to “change the tax system to encourage industries 
and firms to export more.” All parties favor a 
huge increase in educational facilities and in 
scientific development. 


To pay for its expensive welfare, educational, 
and scientific programs, and to support national- 
ized industries that do not make profits, the Labor 
government must maintain a 4 percent, or perhaps 
5 percent, rate of economic growth. Here it finds 
itself immediately in difficulties. It has first to 
restore the balance of payments. 


The major problems that Great Britain has 
to face would test even a strongly entrenched 
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us wife Dina relax at El Yunque rain-forest. 


U.S. executives find their outlook on life blooms 
as much as their profits—in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


T IS five-thirty. If this were New York, 

Brent Pendleton would be scrambling 
for a train. But it’s Puerto Rico. and 
here he is in a sportshirt, relaxing with 
his wife. 

Brent is one of more than 5,200 U.S. 
executives who now live and work in 
this ebullient commonwealth. For this 
lucky group, life isn’t all factories and 
sales-charts. 

After hours, they cool off by plung- 
ing into the ocean, or by playing a round 
of golf. Makes sense when you're never 
more than a few miles from a glorious 


beach or a magnificent golf-course. 
More than 460 U.S. corporations 
have plants here. Their rate of profit is 
five times the mainland average. 
Here are some of the reasons: 
1. U.S. Federal taxes do not apply in 
Puerto Rico, and new manufacturers 
get 10 to 17 years’ exemption from 
Puerto Rican taxes. 
2. Government-built factories are avail- 
able from 50¢ per sq. ft. per year. 
3. The labor force is 750,000 strong. 
Many are skilled. And if necessary, the 


government can train workers for you. 


4. Puerto Rico is strategically placed to 
reach markets throughout the Ameri- 
cas, Africa, Europe. 


Why not fly down with your wife for 
a brief reconnaissance-vacation? Ask 
your travel agent for a brochure called 
“Puerto Rico Invites You.” 

Or write us for a copy and for a de- 
tailed report on special incentives for 
manufacturers. 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Dept. 
CD, 666 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10019, 
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How many people on your gift list 
appreciate the world’s finest Scotch? 


After all, how many people know that 
Johnnie Walker Black Label is an in- 
comparable blend of over forty of the 
finest aged Highland malt whiskies, 
each whisky chosen for its body, or 
special flavor, or unique bouquet? 





This perfect balance of richness, 
smoothness and mellowness makes 
Black Label prized by discriminating 
Scotch drinkers throughout the civi- 
lized world. 

Now then, how many of your 
friends are really connoisseurs of fine 
Scotch? Many of them, you say? Ah, 
then you’re twice blessed: You not 
only have friends of good taste—but 
you will probably receive gifts of 
Johnnie Walker Black Label yourself. 


BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. 
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government. They can be sum- 
marized as follows: relations with 
the United States, particularly with 
regard to the multilateral force; 
relations with Europe, particularly 
with regard to probable measures 
which will be taken within the 
Common Market to make a start 
on political union; relations with the 
Commonwealth, particularly with 
regard to Africa, especially Southern 
Rhodesia; economic growth, and 
the deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments, which threatens to mort- 
gage Britain’s entire gold and foreign 
currency reserves within eighteen 
months; inflation, welfare, and trans- 
portation. On so crowded an is- 
land, with an increasing popula- 
tion, a balance has to be struck 
between public transport and pri- 
vate transport which will halt the 
constant rise of transportation costs 
and release the brake upon national 
growth. 


If it ever gets time, the new gov- 
ernment will also have to consider 
trades union reform, House of Lords 
reform, and tax reform. 


In the long run the most signifi- 
cant of these problems may well be 
relations with Europe and with the 
United States. Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home during the election campaign 
made a particular point of claiming 
that because of Britain’s long-estab- 
lished independent deterrent, its 
Prime Minister sits “with the Chair- 
man of the U.S.S.R. and the 
President of the United States” 


when the truly great issues are 
decided. 


But with or without a deterrent 
those days may be gone. Certainly 
if it were ever to “join Europe,” 
Britain would have to renounce its 
claim to be Europe’s permanent 
representative at the summit. And 
the likelihood has to be faced that 
with or without Britain, Europe may 
take some steps at least toward 
political union, even if it has to allow 
De Gaulle to call the tune. The 
affairs of the Common Market, now 
that it is 60 percent of the way 
toward full trade freedom, have 
reached a point where the momen- 
tum must be maintained or the 
whole project will fall to the ground. 
And momentum can probably be 


maintained only by steps toward eco- 
nomic, monetary, and fiscal union, 
which are essentially political steps. 





























Britain will be forced to react to 
any measures of political union that 
are taken. It may also find that for 
ecomomic reasons it will have to 
come closer to the six countries of 
the European Economic Commu- 
nity, for it urgently requires that 
market for its exports if substantial 
growth is to be maintained. The 
European Free Trade Association, 
in which Great Britain’s exports 
have grown swiftly and steadily, 
may have to merge with or become 


the trade partner of the Common 
Market. 


Growth versus balance 


The most immediate problem 
facing the new government is that of 
economic growth itself. The last 
months of the Tory government, 
while they produced no crisis, made 
it clear to all that the secret of 
steady growth for Britain has yet 
to be discovered. 


Reginald Maudling, the Tory 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
been unusually successful in steering 
a course between overexpansion and 
stagnation. The 4 percent growth 
rate was achieved. On that score his 
critics were confounded. But once 
again when growth was achieved the 
balance of payments went awry. Im- 
ports grew. Exports failed to expand 
equally fast. Invisibles, while strong, 
failed to cover the gap. 


The position of balance has to be 
restored fairly quickly. For al- 
though Britain has huge drawing 
rights against the International 
Monetary Fund and other sources of 
credit, the deficit, if it continued, 
could swallow the reserves that stand 
security for those borrowings within 
eighteen months. The new govern- 
ment will be loath to hike interest 
rates very high or to restrict credit, 
and therefore investment, very se- 
verely. That sort of remedy is con- 
sidered out of date. The cure is as 
bad as the disease. 


Give her L’Aimant before 
someone else does... 
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The government may well try 
unconventional methods instead. It 
can, for instance, adopt a two-tier 
system of interest rates, low for home 
investment, high for overseas de- 
posits. It can subsidize exports in- 
directly, through a rebated turnover 
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After more than 60 years as 
President of our family distillery, 
my father, the long-time editor 
of these familiar columns, as- 
sumes the title of “Senior 
Proprietor”. 

As a rugged independent of 
the old-fashioned Kentucky 
Sour Mash School, he prefers 
this title to the customary 
“Chairman of the Board”. 

“Chairmen,” he claims, “are 
on the last step up the ladder. 
Senior Proprietors are on the 
rung after that!”’ 

Now, in a gesture both modest 
and generous, he hands his pen 
to me to acquaint you with two 
promotions, his and mine. After 
more than a quarter-century 
under his direction, “‘aged-in- 
the-wood and bottle-ripe’’, he 
now names me OLD FITZ- 
GERALD’s President. 

Traditionally, the making and 
aging of old-fashioned Kentucky 
Bourbon has always been a 
family enterprise—a father-to- 
son affair in which the family 
recipe, so carefully protected 
through the years, is preserved 
for the generations to come. 

Thus, as one of a dwindling 
handful of Kentucky indepen- 
dents, our modest country dis- 
tillery remains, now as always, 
“strictly a family affair.” 

And so committed are we to 
the best tradition of old-fash- 
ioned Kentucky sour mash that 
our OLD FITZGERALD recipe re- 
mains today as it was three 
fathers-and-sons ago. 

With my father’s pen now in 
hand, I assure you it will al- 
ways be so. Whatever change 
the future may bring, there will 
be no compromise of famous 
OLD FITZGERALD quality. 

In the words of our newly- 
appointed Senior Proprietor: 
“We invite you to join an Inner 
Circle of the Bourbon Elite who 
have discovered the everlasting 
goodness of our OLD FITz- 
GERALD, and find it good busi- 
ness to share, in moderation, 
with associates and friends.” 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Bottled-in-Bond 
at Mellqw 100 Proof 
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tax, as some European countries do. 
It has already put a 15 percent tax 
on imports, and it can make the 
matter of financing imported stocks 
almost too expensive to contemplate. 


Halting the rise in prices 


But these are very short-term 
measures, and they are likely to be 
self-defeating. The shared expe- 
rience of all Europe — shared 
through the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment in Paris — shows that when it 
is rising prices that disturb the 
balance of payments, the only effec- 
tive cure is to halt the rise in prices. 


There has been some argument 
whether Britain’s export prices are 
in fact too high. It is claimed that 
Europe’s have been rising faster. 
And so they have in the past eighteen 
months. The Economic Commission 
for Europe, noting this, has pre- 
dicted a faster growth this winter for 
British exports. Yet if one takes the 
figures for a five-year period, the 
outlook seems less optimistic. French 
export prices since 1958 (when the 
franc was devalued) have risen on 
average less than 5 percent. German 
prices have risen 8 percent. Italian 
prices have risen only 3 percent. 
But British export prices have risen 
10 percent. 


Before the election, the Board of 
Trade admitted: ‘‘There has been a 
pause in the growth of exports in 
recent months. In the last three 
months their volume was 4 per cent 
less than in the previous three.” 


To halt the rise in prices must 
therefore become a prime aim of the 
new government. Ordinary human- 
ity, as well as its own welfare prom- 
ises, demands it. Britain’s welfare 
state has fallen behind in quality. 
Its retirement pensions, for instance, 
now are 15 percent below those of 
Holland and Germany. They buy 
so little that one in five of Britain’s 
5,800,000 pensioners draws the sup- 
plementary National Assistance each 
week, a hated sign of poverty. 


Getting people around 


There is also a problem of equal 
urgency to which little attention has 
yet been given by overseas commen- 


tators, or even by British economists. 


That is the transportation problem. 
Town planners and Labor politi- 
cians tend to rely upon the argu- 
ment that public transport must be 
expanded and that the costs must be 
borne by fresh taxes on private 
transport, and are willing to leave 
it at that. But it cannot be left 
at that. 


Since 1953 about $15.5 billion 
has been raised in taxes on private 
transport. Only some $1.5 billion 
has been spent on new or improved 
roads. This alone makes congestion 
inevitable. But at the same time, 
with taxes and spending for roads 
entirely dissociated, the roads appear 
to their users to be “‘free.’? Conges- 
tion becomes doubly inevitable. 


Meanwhile, the railroads, already 
nationalized, have been losing 
money at the rate of more than 
$400 million a year. ‘This loss is a 
brake on economic growth. It 
means that the railroads cannot pay 
their employees a decent wage. It 
means also continuous annual in- 
creases in fares and freights, making 
price inflation virtually inevitable. 


The automobile industry is by 
now vital to Britain’s growth. This 
year its export performance and its 
productive performance have been 
relatively better than those of either 
Germany or France. What is re- 
quired, therefore, is a balanced 
transportation system that is neither 
a brake upon growth nor a constant 
spur to the rise of prices. 


Here, as elsewhere, what Britain 
most requires is a balance between 
community interests and individual 
liberty. This, as the British see it, is 
the very essence of the general task 
that the electors will demand of 
their new government. ‘This is the 
significance of October, 1964. 


The Tories take stock 


For many of the younger Tories, 
the disappointment at defeat was 
lessened in a way by the fact of Wil- 
son’s slim majority. Particularly if 
there is an economic crisis, this 
could mean a short life for the Labor 
government. And as these younger 
Tories see it, the party needs time to 
rethink its policies and to establish a 
new chain of command. 


Douglas-Home almost brought off 
a miracle. He took over the Tory 


“At around $6000, it must be one of the best buys in luxury cars.” 


It is. 

(And thanks to Road & Track for saying 
so.) 

For alone among luxury cars, the new 
Jaguar 3.8''S" is distinguished by its su- 
perb roadability, by the way it acceler- 
ates and handles, by its four-wheel disc 
brakes and all-around independent sus- 
pension. It takes to the road like no other 
luxury sedan you have ever driven. 
Inside, the 3.8''S" features English leather 


Jaguor Cars Inc., New York, 


upholstery, reclining bucket seats, deep- 
pile carpeting, polished walnut trim, a tel- 
escopic steering wheel. Like all Jaguars, 
it's fully equipped, ready to go. 

The new Jaguar 3.8"S"" comes complete 
at $5,735 (P.O.E.), with overdrive and 
power steering, on terms certain to be 


convenient to you. (If you're going to 
Europe, money-saving overseas delivery 
can be arranged.) See and drive the 
3.8 "S" at your dealer's. 
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party at the nadir of its reputation, 
when a crushing defeat at the polls 
seemed almost inevitable. Yet he 
nearly won. 


But Douglas-Home is the Estab- 
lishment personified — the gifted 
amateur politician with little grasp 
of economic or social problems, a 
great landowner, an earl deseended 
from the Duke of Marlborough and 
related to most of the other great 
political and financial dukes, earls, 
and viscounts of England. 


Home undoubtedly will fight to 
retain the leadership of the Conserv- 
ative Party. To him this is what 
the aristocracy is for; he believes that 
it is his duty to lead. But the rank 
and file of supporters are bound to 
turn to different, younger men 
with different backgrounds and 
ideas. 


Maudling has very strong support. 
He is a rich man from a public 
school and Oxford background. But 
he is plain ‘‘Mister’? and the same 
age as Wilson. Sir Edward Boyler, a 
third baronet, is another product of 
Eton and Oxford, and he is younger 
still — barely forty. Edward Heath, 
who unsuccessfully negotiated for 
Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market, is a solid middle-class pro- 
fessional politician. But he did not 
shine in the election and has vir- 
tually no public following. 


Ian Macleod, however, could 
make a comeback. A young liberal 
Conservative who held cabinet rank, 
he resigned when Home was made 
Prime Minister. One dark horse is 
Enoch Powell, the ‘‘conscience of 
the party.” A stern, high-principled, 
thoughtful right-winger, Powell con- 
ceivably could benefit if there were 
opposition to the progressive 
liberalism of the other candidates for 
party leader. 


Another liberal Tory, Aubrey 
Jones, once Minister of Fuel and 
Power, has written that the Tories 
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in the world. Do you? 


Do you know how long it takes to create an adequate estate? 
If you’re like most of us the answer will seem impossibly long 
—at least through traditional means. But not through Life 
Insurance. 

Life Insurance recognizes the difficulty, in this day and age 
of accumulating large amounts of money. Living expenses, 
taxes, the high cost of everything all take their toll from our 
intentions to save. Saving itself takes time. And time just 
can’t be guaranteed. 

One of the unique advantages of Life Insurance is that 
it guarantees you the equivalent of time. It guarantees full 


protection from the moment your policy becomes effective. 
Your estate, in effect, is created instantly. 

Financial planning is a business decision that requires well- 
informed guidance. Your Ætna Life representative is the man 
to see. He embodies the philosophy of the company that has 
won the respect of businessmen. More businesses are group 
insured with Ætna Life than with any other company. 
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Di of years ago the Mediterranean Sea 
was apparently no more than a series of shallow 
inland lakes. Then, owing to some unknown 
natural cataclysm, the ocean swept in. Almost 
the only remnant of the continuation of the Italian 
isthmus hitherto joining Europe to Africa was 
the tiny Maltese archipelago, comprising Malta, 
Gozo, and Comino, with a total land area of 122 
square miles. Proof of this great prehistoric event 
can be found in the caves of Malta, where the 
bones of giant extinct animals still abound, ma- 
rooned when groping their way slowly southward 
to Africa as the Ice Age in Europe advanced. 


The Phoenicians formed the first colony sixteen 
hundred years before Christ; they were followed 
by the ancient Greeks, and they by the Carthagin- 
ians, who here, as elsewhere, fell at last to the 
Romans. On the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
Vandals and Goths fought over the spoils. 


As the Dark Ages began to recede, Malta 
was loosely reattached to what remained of the 
fragmented Roman Empire in Byzantium. The 
relief from barbarism lasted only a short time 
before marauding Arabs took over. In 1090 the 
Count of Sicily, and after him a whole series of 
European nobles and monarchs, extended their 
nominal sovereignty over the island, leaving the 
people to look after themselves. 


In 1530 the Emperor Charles V of Spain mag- 
nanimously, according to his lights, gave Malta 
as the private possession of the Christian Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, to be held by them in 
perpetuity as compensation for the loss at Saracen 
hands of their older, traditional homeland in 
Rhodes. Thus Malta remains the only example 
in the world of a country once owned by a religious 
order, whose sway continued until Napoleon’s 
sudden assault and the long British rule that 
followed his downfall. 


During all these troubled centuries three crises 
stand out. The first was in 1565, when the Chris- 
tian Knights and their Maltese subjects success- 
fully resisted a long, bloody siege by superior 


30 


Turkish forces bent, in a final desperate fling, on 
replacing the Cross with the Mohammedan 
Crescent within Western Europe. 


The second was in 1798, when the unarmed 
peasant inhabitants, on their own initiative, rose 
against Napoleon’s occupying army and fought 
and beat it almost to a standstill before the in- 
vading British forces were landed to assist them 
and become their last foreign ‘“‘patrons.” 


The third was during the last world war. The 
unexampled heroism of the forces stationed there 
and of all the inhabitants, who refused to sur- 
render, although often near starvation, to endless 
heavy bombing attacks by Nazi and fascist planes, 
earned the Maltese their proudest possession. This, 
the George Cross, Britain’s highest decoration — 
awarded by King George VI not, as usual, to 
individuals, but to the whole island and its people 
forever — is now embodied in their new national 
flag. ‘Thereafter, a long climb to sovereign inde- 
pendence began. 


The road to freedom 


The fact that the process of full freedom has 
taken so long is due to several factors. The islands 
have always held such a strategic, indeed com- 
manding, position in the Mediterranean that 
Britain has never felt able to contemplate yielding 
control to any hostile or potentially hostile power. 
The population, too, is so small — about 330,000 
men, women, and children — and the natural 
resources of the islands so negligible that remorse- 
less economic needs have for centuries driven the 
Maltese to accept their protection and sustenance 
from outside. All they have had, and still have, 
to offer in exchange has been their militarily 
strategic situation. 


This problem has still not been resolved for 
them; perhaps it never will be. Indeed, to some 
extent it has become more crucial, because with 
the decline of traditional naval power requiring 
large-scale dockyards and refueling facilities, the 
price that they can demand for their loyalty has 
in itself inevitably been reduced. Even so, on the 
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attainment of Maltese independence, 
Britain, with the support of NATO, 
has thought it well worthwhile, in 
the interests of its own as well as 
Western security generally, to con- 
clude a strong mutual defense treaty, 
to last at least for the next dec- 
ade. 


The role of the Church 


Religion is fundamental in Malta. 
St. Paul, shipwrecked there in A.D. 
60, found enthusiastic converts to the 
Christian faith. Ever since, Malta 
has been insulated from many of the 
doubts that have beset so much of the 
Christian world. Ninety-nine per- 
cent Roman Catholic and nearly all 
actively practicing their faith, the in- 
habitants today still find it difficult 
to define exactly what should belong 
to God and what to Caesar. 


The Roman Catholic Church con- 
tinues to play a pre-eminent role 
in every aspect of Malta’s being. 
Again and again this has caused fric- 
tion between the Church and the 
left, or radical, forces of the day, 
because to succeed against the Es- 
tablishment the opposition had to 
be anticlerical. Yet to be anticlerical 
in Malta is bound to lead to frustra- 
tion and still further bitterness. 


At the last elections, the two prin- 
cipal parties — Nationalist, sup- 
ported by the Church, and Socialist, 
opposed by it as representing po- 
litical ideas associated with the arch- 
enemy Communism — fought it out 
with no holds barred. Labor spokes- 
men alleged that the time had come 
for the priests to ‘‘get off the backs” 
of the people. 


The Church reacted by virtually 
making it a mortal sin, with all that 
entails for devout Catholics, to vote 
for the Malta Labor Party. The 
Nationalists won; and the Premier 
whom they defeated, the fiery Dom 
Mintoff, left-wing agnostic leader 
of the Labor Party, has never for- 
given his political enemies for his 
defeat. 


When Mintoff was Premier, im- 
pelled not by any particular love 
of the British but probably by a 
desire to escape Church domination 
by one route or another, he proposed 
complete integration of the island 


with the United Kingdom, with ties 
to Britain comparable with those 
of Northern Ireland. Under this 
system Malta would have sent four 
M.P.’s to Westminster and Mintoff’s 
foes on the island would clearly have 
had their influence reduced in many 
important matters, 


The average Maltese approved 
the proposal, simply because the 
people of the island feel a strong 
emotional kinship with Britain. In- 
deed, thousands of them have emi- 
grated to the United Kingdom, and 
many more do so each year. The 
local Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
however, never really favored the in- 
tegration scheme, since they dreaded 
the ultimate consequences to the 
Church if Malta’s 330,000 Roman 
Catholics become absorbed in Prot- 
estant England’s 50 million, with 
wholly different ideas on marriage, 
divorce, and other issues. 


Despite clerical and political op- 
position, the enthusiasm of the Mal- 
tese people was so positive that the 
integration plan nearly succeeded. 
But it died when Mintoff and his 
Labor Party supporters began to 
have misgivings on finding that in- 
tegration, pressed to its logical con- 
clusion, would mean not only that 
they would receive British social wel- 
fare benefits and economic advan- 
tages but that they would have to 
pay a British income tax as well. 


A small handful of British politi- 
cians helped to block the plan, be- 
cause they did not like to see the 
House of Commons involved in such 
a drastic constitutional innovation 
as admitting M.P.’s from outside 
the United Kingdom. They were 
fearful that similar demands would 
come from other small British non- 
European colonies. 


Constitutional compromise 


In forming the new constitution 
the leadership had to bear in mind 
two important factors. The first was 
to take full account of the special 
position of the Church, not only 
in matters affecting marriage and 
social customs but also in relation 
to the tendency of the clergy to 
speak out fearlessly on purely politi- 
cal subjects whenever they seemed 
to run counter to the practice of the 
Christian faith, in a much more con- 
tentious manner than would be ac- 
ceptable in other Western societies. 
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How 900 mothers 


like this one 


helped design 
the almost-perfect 


washer. 


The Norge Division 
of Borg-Warner asked 
women all over America 
if they were satisfied with 
the washing machines on 
the market. “Certainly not; 
said the ladies. Read how the 
great engineers of Norge 
listened to their suggestions, 
created the world’s first 
super-big washer for 
the home, and blew the lid 
clear off the market. 

T SOUNDED like a simple survey: 


Find out what American women 
think of washing machines. 


The answers that came back could 
have filled Pandora’s box. 

“Washing machines are too dinky 
—don’t hold enough clothes.” 

“They don’t get clothes clean 
enough.” 

“Too much lint gets through.” 

“How about a washing machine 
that makes ironing easier?” 

“... take less time to fix?” 

That was four and a half years ago. 
The great engineers of Borg-Warner’s 
Norge Division went back to the lab 
with a tall order. 

And they went to work. 

They specified an oversize motor 
that worked on regular current. They 
designed the biggest washing machine 
agitator in the world to go with it. 
And they added a pressure-fill system 
that always fills to the correct level. 

They developed an infinite water 
control lever. Now ladies can dial 
just the right amount of water for 


any size load they want to wash. 

They improved the lint filter and 
put in a whole new cycle that cools 
clothes. This takes out wrinkles for 
easier ironing. 

They put parts that require service 
up front—where they were easier to 
get at. 

Then they threw in a tub light to 
help find all the clothes. 

Today, these super-big washers are 
selling like hotcakes. Norge has had 
to expand its plant twice in the last 
year to handle the business. 

The engineers? They’re back in the 
lab thinking about women—and new 
and better ways to solve their house- 
hold problems. 





The great engineers 
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It is not unlikely that the stock market may soon witness a renewed 
eruption of excitement among the “low-priced” stocks. Particularly now 
that many of the big-name, blue-chip stocks are selling at extremely rich 
price-earnings ratios. 

Among the stocks now selling at $1, $5, $10 or $15 a share, there are 
indeed a number of real treasures—overlooked bargains that offer the 
possibility of spectacular rewards. 

But a great many other stocks in the low price ranges lack the earn- 
ings credentials—current or projected—even to support their already 
“cut-rate” prices. 

For stock market investors now seeking the genuine bargains, it is 
vital to bear in mind that low-priced stocks are governed by the same 
basic “rule” as all the rest: namely, a stock’s price will be determined 
mainly by its earnings. 

(Of the stock market’s star performers of recent years—for example, 
such once-low-priced stocks as Xerox, Control Data and Syntex—all were 
powered on their upward ways by enormous earnings growth. ) 
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Second, without any overt in- 
fringement of political sovereignty, 
no escape has been possible from 
the reality of making ends meet 
in a nonviable economy, with vir- 
tually no natural resources and with 
a constantly growing population. 
Since birth control is rigidly barred, 
emigration, even at its present high 
rate to the United Kingdom and 
Australia, cannot keep pace with 
population growth. 


As to the first of these, the Na- 
tionalist Party, most closely identi- 
fied with the Church, put forward 
one constitution; the Labor Party, 
anticlerical in its leadership, al- 
though not among the main body of 
its supporters, proposed another. 
Three smaller parties were bold 
enough to come out against inde- 
pendence altogether, on the sophis- 
ticated but unfashionable basis that 
dependence on one great power or 
another was inevitable under the 
special circumstances and that Great 
Britain had proved to be a good 
friend, 


After a rather indecisive refer- 
endum victory by the Nationalist 
Party, it was Britain’s task to adjudi- 
cate on the result. With the con- 
currence of all except Dom Mintoff 
and his most violent left-wing ex- 
tremists, the United Kingdom in- 
troduced a constitutional compro- 
mise designed to accommodate the 
general wishes of the great majority 
of the islanders. 


The Nationalist Party govern- 
ment, after protracted negotiation 
last summer, accepted Britain’s solu- 
tion and incorporated in it a ten- 
year defense treaty with Britain, 
permitting, also, continued use of 
the island’s ports and airfields by 
all the other NATO powers, includ- 
ing, of course, the American Medi- 
terranean Sixth Fleet. The price 
Britain paid for this settlement was 
$150 million, to be paid at an annual 
rate of $15 million a year as long as 
the treaty is observed. 


Dom Mintoff was furious. He had 
aimed first at breaking all ties with 
Britain and the West, and then 
wanted to put the island’s loyalty 
literally up for sale to the highest 
bidder — be it Britain, the United 
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officials and local governments and 


citizens. They are teaching practical 


methods of cooperation learned dur- 
ing nearly three decades of rural 
electrification in the United States. 
The rural electrics are giving freely 
of their time and experience under a 
non-profit agreement with the State 
Department’s Alliance for Progress. 


To the people of Latin America, 
the rural electric cooperatives are 
symbols of hope for the future. To 
the people of America’s rural electric 
cooperatives and other coOnsumer- 
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build these projects, they are out- 
posts in the cause of democracy. 


When America’s rural electrics 
help good neighbors help them- 
selves, everybody benefits. 
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States, the Soviet Union, or Nasser’s 
Egypt. Mintoff also objects to 
Malta’s remaining a monarchy and 
adopting the British Queen as its 
own, not so much because of any 
ideological feeling on what is nowa- 
days a matter more of form than of 
substance, but simply because his 
Nationalist foes and the. islanders 
generally who support the Church 
are deeply royalist in sentiment and 
are especially attached to Queen 
Elizabeth, and to Prince Philip, who 
lived in the islands for some time 
during his active service in the 
British Navy. 


The auctioneering policy of Min- 
toff on his country’s future was never 
very seriously regarded by the popu- 
lation, because everyone, including 
Mintoff, knew well enough that the 
threat to turn to the Communists 
for aid was unthinkable in so staunch 
a Roman Catholic society. 


The economic challenge 


As it is, Malta goes forward, one 
of few former colonies to gain inde- 
pendence with an unashamed con- 
servative regime, openly attached to 
the West in actions and outlook. 
There is one shadow on the horizon. 
Britain’s annual retainer of $15 mil- 
lion, large though this may seem in 
the context of so small a population, 
is not enough in itself to maintain 
the comparatively high standards of 
living to which the islands have be- 
come accustomed under direct Brit- 
ish rule. 


To fill the gap, discarded naval 
dockyards are being converted to 
handle mercantile repair and re- 
fitting with already promising re- 
sults. ‘Tourism, too, is being de- 
veloped, to put to good use ameni- 
ties akin to what one finds in the 
Caribbean, in the hope that it will 
provide another way to ensure in- 
creasing prosperity. 


If, owing to global conditions quite 
outside Malta’s control, these efforts 
should falter and the present gov- 
erning party should become unpopu- 
lar, there is as yet, unhappily, no 
alternative for the people to turn to 
other than resentful, frustrated Dom 
Mintoff, still dreaming of the down- 
fall of the Church and the rising in 


For our free“News from the Vineyards} write us at RO.Box 906-16, Los Gatos, California. | Malta of a Marxist dawn. 
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No other irons in the fire... 


Investment management is our business. 
We specialize in this work. We have no 
other irons in the fire. 


We have only one job on which we con- 
centrate all of our attention—the care and 
management of the invested funds of each 
of our clients. Our entire staff, including the 
senior Officers, is available at all times to 
work out solutions to the problems con- 
nected with financial planning. 


Perhaps the best way of explaining why 
such an approach is important to our clients 
is to describe how we differ from other 
organizations. 


Although we have the usual New York 
State trust company charter, we have 
from the beginning restricted our actiy- 
ities to the management of invested funds. 
We do not engage in commercial banking. 
We do not act as registrar or transfer 
agent of stock certificates. We do not act 
as trustee for bond issues. We do not par- 
ticipate in underwriting syndicates. We 
have no underwriters, security dealers or 
brokers on our Board of Directors. 


In other words, the extraneous and often 
conflicting activities in which banks and 


trust companies normally engage have no 
place in our organization. 


Because our work is concentrated in the 
single area of investment management, we 
never forget that the best interests of our 
clients are also ours. The result is the kind 
of close personal attention that one would 
expect from an old family friend acting as 
a competent advisor. 


Many of our clients find it particularly 
Satisfying to know that arrangements can 
be made for the next generation to benefit 
one day from equally close attention. 





An investment today in alert, resourceful 
and impartial management for your securi- 
ties may well be the best investment you can 
make. If you would care to tell us some- 
thing about your current financial situation, 
perhaps we could explain exactly how our 
services might be of help. 


We are prepared to act informally under 
the terms of an I.M. (Investment Manage- 
ment) Account, in addition to acting as 
Executor, Trustee or Co-Trustee. Personal 
circumstances will suggest which would be 
most advantageous for each client. 


FIDUCIARY 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM) THE EDITOR 


The best schools 
SIR: 
= We were most impressed with 
your fine article on the Newton 
schools (“The Schools in Newton: 
Experiment in Flexibility” by 
Charles E. Brown, October Atlantic). 
Please keep up the good work. 
KENDRICK Y. HODGDON 
Principal, Mount Savage School 
Mount Savage, Md. 


Sir: 

_ I have read with interest and en- 
thusiasm that you are planning a 
series of articles about outstandingly 
good American high schools. I be- 
lieve that such a series of articles 
in any magazine of the stature and 
reputation of the Atlantic will be a 
major contribution to the cause of 
American public secondary educa- 
tion. The October issue has been 
received and read with interest. 

It has been recognized in the sub- 
urban Philadelphia area for some 
time that the schools of Bucks 
County are unusually strong and 
‘progressive and on the “growing 
edge.” Standing out among this 
complex of thirteen administrative 
units is the high school of the Cen- 
tral Bucks Joint School System. 
This is a school system that has 1500 
senior high pupils in a building that 
provides as broad and comprehen- 
‘sive an educational program as it has 
been my pleasure to observe any- 
where. Pupils move at their own 
rate; there is a broad audiolingual 
six-year program in modern foreign 
languages, an exceptionally strong 
modern program in mathematics, a 
high degree of success in post-high- 
school institutions, courses for the 
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gifted, the average, and the slow; 
and each child’s schedule is tailor- 
made for his particular interest and 
ability with the help of a corps of 
trained, certified guidance counsel- 


ors. I offer for your consideration 
and observation, and perhaps for in- 
clusion in a report, an outstanding 
high school in Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. 


B. AnTON HEss 

Regional Superintendent 
Central Bucks Joint Schools 
Doylestown, Penn. 


SIR: 

I am wondering if you have stud- 
ied the high school at Fargo, North 
Dakota, in your series of the best 
high schools in the United States. 

There is something, I think, 
unique about the Fargo school 
system. Fargo acquired a charter be- 
fore statehood; it still runs its school 
under the charter and does not feel 
bound by the demands of the state 
curriculum. 

For example, when the enthusiasm 
for teaching foreign languages in the 
grades swept the country, the rest of 
the state halfheartedly excused them- 
selves: ‘“‘Couldn’t find enough 
qualified teachers that had all the 
academic or-teacher-method courses 
required under the state require- 
ments,” and so forth. Fargo even got 
war brides, with special training no 
doubt, and went ahead with conver- 
sational languages. 

I am just a mother and not an 
educator. ‘Thanks to the school 
system in Fargo my two daughters 
came through as Merit Scholar final- 
ists. The third child, as bright, sat 
and sat in the Mandan school sys- 
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tem. Fortunately, he was saved by 
winning a scholarship to Exeter 
Academy in New Hampshire. The 
excuse constantly given me was 
“curriculum, etc.” The Mandan 
school may be an exceptionally 
poor one; but Fargo must have the 
key to a better school system. I 
know there are dedicated and in- 
spired teachers everywhere. Is the 
whole system crippled by curricu- 
la and outdated requirements from 
state departments? 

In North Dakota when a judge is 
to be appointed, the governor se- 
lects from a list submitted by lawyers, 
who can surely pick the best quali- 
fied from their ranks. It seems that 
anyone who can win the popularity 
contest for superintendent of the 
educational department gets in — 
and he wants to be elected again. 
This isn’t exactly the way to get the 
best man, or an inducement for him 
to be “‘inspired.”’ 

How much do legislators cramp 
education? Don’t they pass laws 
requiring that certain courses be 
taught? 

I know I seem ignorant, but if 
I am, then perhaps there are many 
other parents who are also. I read 
with great interest your first article 
on the best high schools, and thought 
of the teachers who would like to go 
ahead and do likewise but are handi- 
capped by the restrictions from 
above. 


Mrs. ROBERT VOGEL 
Mandan, N.D. 


“I, personally .. .”’ 


SIR: 
“The Bronze-Age Ship” by Peter 
Throckmorton in your June issue 
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1931: John Barrymore in the title role in “Svengali,” the screen adaptation of Du Maurier’s “Trilby.” New England Lifewas in its 97th year. 





If you were born in 1931... 


See how many dollars New England Life can put in your estate if you start now 


Here are some figures to prove that 
right now is an ideal time to take ad- 
vantage of cash-value life insurance. 

Say you start with a $25,000 New 
England Life policy now. Assume you 
use dividends to build up additional 
protection automatically. (For illustra- 
tion, we'll apply our current dividend 
scale here, although these scales do 


change from time to time.) The cash 
value of your policy at age 65 is $24,529. 
Premium payments total only $17,248. 
So all the dollars you put in and $7,287 
more can be yours at retirement. At 
the same time, the policy's protection 
value has risen from $25,000 to $39,023! 

Can you imagine a surer way to 
accumulate an estate for yourself and 


your family? Let one of our agents tell 
you about a New England Life policy. 
Or if you'd like more information by 
mail just write to New England Life, 
Department 5A, 501 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117. 





NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES, 


is an absorbing account of marine 
archaeology and its techniques. 
Since it appeals especially to scholars 
of ancient cultures, may I venture a 
trivial comment? On page 104, last 
„paragraph, I’m sure the author 
meant to write naves onerariae instead 
of navi onerari. Any Latinists who 
have survived thus far would be 
much happier if he had. 
Apa H. Core 
Washington, D. C. 


SIR: 

Apropos Miss Stephanie Cousen’s 
generous estimation of Joseph Con- 
rad’s and my skill in using English 
(Repartee, October Atlantic), it is 
not a matter of being a Pole or an 
American which determines how 
one uses his tongue, but the passion 


behind the words that cluster into 


the phrases. Is not all writing but a 
talking with oneself? An introspec- 
tion? 

| Conrad could not remain among 
his compatriots, the Poles, and be- 
come a respected author. Thus he 
lost his country, the passion of his 
youth. In my case, after totally ded- 
icating myself to contributing to the 
Polish culture, my whole life’s works 
were looted, privately sold, or des- 
troyed, not by the Germans or the 
Russians, but by my former compa- 
triots through their Ministry of Art 
and Culture. Russia forbids real art 
within its empire and in every other 
land where its agents, the profes- 
sional art critics, have control of 
publicity. 

That Conrad wrote so excellently 
in English was not because he was a 
Pole, for he had hesitated in choosing 
_ between that language and French 
as his vehicle, but because he had 
~ lost the longed-for paradise of his 
youth, his country. How did he lose 
it? No, not to foreign invaders but to 
the native cannibalism of a society 
that always despises all men of 
spiritual worth as long as they in- 
sist on living. The endemic pro- 


= clivity for historic suicide makes 


us, the Poles, the best “‘talkers to 
ourselves” in exile. Hence the 
writing behind which there is a 
howling despair. Writing, in any 
language, not only English. 

Is there anything that the Amer- 
ican people have lost — forever? 
Do they talk to themselves in long 
sleepless nights, unable to stop their 
tumultuous musings? 


STANISLAV SZUKALSKI 
Tarzana, Calif. 


SIR: 

Neil W. Chamberlain (‘‘Retool- 
ing the Mind,” September Atlantic) 
takes the human mind for granted. 
It may be the last thing which even 
economic man can afford to take for 
granted. 

The obsolescence of our educa- 
tional system is much aggravated by 
the proliferation of practices, skills, 
and special knowledges that are so 
useful in our economy. But let us 
be clear about the difficulty. The 
“explosion of knowledge” is not the 
root of the difficulty in our educa- 
tional system; the root difficulty is its 
inability to educate for rapid and 
perceptive adaptation to an ever- 
changing world. And that is a prob- 
lem of intellectual design. 

Of all the professions and crafts, 
only medicine now seems to know 
that what is needed to handle ob- 
solescence is good minds. To be sure, 
a doctor acquires bundles of relevent 
knowledges which he cashes in and 
replenishes. But the first thing a 
doctor has to be is a person. 

“Mind” is a very hard word. Be- 
fore entertaining plans for its re- 
tooling, we should brood about pro- 
grams of being; for rational machine 
systems increasingly are able to con- 
tain the knowledges relevant to pro- 
duction processes in our economic 
system — and maybe more. 


REGINALD C. JACOBSON 
Duluth, Minn. 


SIR: 

In these days when sour cynicism 
and rank commercialism compete 
for pride of place, it is refreshing and 
stimulating to read such an article as 
that by Leonard Baskin (“‘Of Roots 
and Veins: A Testament,” Septem- 
ber Atlantic). 

More power to his pen, and may 
he use a broader nib. 


Harry DRAKE 
Bradford, England 


Greece and Cyprus 


SIR: 

Your October issue carried a dis- 
ingenuous report on Cyprus. The 
island’s constitution gives the 18 per- 
cent Turkish minority power equal 
to that of the 80 percent Greek 
majority on essential legislation. 
The Greeks accepted this undemo- 
cratic and discriminatory arrange- 
ment under intense and threatening 
pressure from Turkey, both in Cy- 
prus and against the Greek commu- 
nity in Istanbul. (Greece never re- 
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taliated against Turks within its 
borders. ) 

The Turkish minority on Cyprus 
used its disproportionate legislative 
powers to demand a virtual parti- 
tion of the island, blocking all essen- 
tial legislation — including the col- 
lection of revenue — unless their 
dictation was accepted. 

When, in November, 1963, the 
President of Cyprus asked for con- 
sultations to end the legislative dead- 
lock, the Turkish minority launched 
an open rebellion, and Turkey began 
immediate preparations for an in- 
vasion. 

What a threat of Turkish invasion 
means can be seen in the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica, which describes how 
hundreds of thousands of Greeks, Ar- 
menians, and Kurds were pillaged, 
raped, and slaughtered by Turks in 
the twentieth century. The Turk- 
ish threat, therefore, produced panic 
on Cyprus resulting in an _ inevi- 
table breakdown of law and or- 
der, and consequently Turkish as 
well as Greek Cypriots died. 

The Turks then readied a beach- 
head in northwest Cyprus for an in- 
vasion, thus increasing the tensions 
to the breaking point. It was to stop 
Cypriot efforts to eliminate this 
invasion beachhead that in August 
Turkish Air Force saber jets burned 
Cypriot villages with no military 
targets and empty of able-bodied 
men. 

Thus, Turkey has provided one 
more cause for terror and has made 
more difficult the restoration of law 
and order; because as long as the 
threat does not abate, Greek Cyp- 
riot leaders cannot ask their followers 
to surrender their arms or give up 
their defensive preparations and the 
island will remain on a war footing, 
precluding peaceful democratic solu- 
tions with foolproof safeguards for 
the individual rights of minorities. 


ALEXANDER A. MATSAS 
Ambassador of Greece 
and in his absence 

G. Gigantes 

Minister Plenipotentiary 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to 
effect changes of address. Please give 
old as well as new address, preferably 


supplying actual address label from 
your copy. Send all changes to THE 
ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass., 02116. 
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--- Tia Maria, Jamaica’s celebrated liqueur 
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Sophisticated gift! Instant 
loading, continental design 
and precision! Extra-fast f, 2.8 
lens lets you focus as close 
as 2% feet. Shutter speeds 
up to 1/500 Coupled elec- 
tric eye lets you choose ex- 
act exposure while viewing, 
and compensate for unusual 
light. Built-in flash synchro- 
nization. Very compact; fits 
in pocket or purse. KODAK 
INSTAMATIC 500 Camera... 
less than $95. 


Give bea 


Automatic versatility! Has mo- 
torized film advance, coupled 
rangefinder, and automatic elec- 
tric-eye control. Extra-fast f 2.8 
lens, speeds to 1/250. Precise 
scale and zone focus, built-in 
flash holder. KODAK INSTAMATIC 
800 Camera... less than $130. 
(Model 700, manual wind, no 
rangefinder... less than $110.) 
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Finest color-slide projector! Re- 
volving tray holds 80 slides— 
a complete show in one tray! 
Trays lift off easily, store like 
books on a shelf. Slides drop 
smoothly into place by gravity 
..can’t jam...can’t spill. Instant 
editing. Fully automatic or re- 
mote control: forward, reverse, 
focus. New KODAK CAROUSEL 
800 Projector... less than $150. 
(Model 700, less than $1235; 
Model 600, less than $90.) 
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Brilliant movies automatically! 
Projector threads itself! Regu- 
lar or slow-motion speeds 
Brightest ‘still projection ever! 
Above left: KODAK CHEVRON 
8 Projector, Model 10... less 
than $190. 


Drop-in cassette —eliminates 
conventional threading. Bat- 


tery-drive winds film. Electric 
eye sets exposure, adjusts 
automatically to changing 
light. Fast f/1.6 lens. KODAK 
Electric8 Automatic Camera... 
less than $80. (KODAK Electric 
8 Zoom Camera, with zoom 
lens...less than $160.) 


Versatile automatic! Threads, | 

projects, rewinds automatically, 

then turns its lamp off and room 

light on. Shows forward, re- 

verse, and “still.” KODAK Auto- 

matic 8 Projector at right above 
. less than $110. 


Prices subject to 
change without notice. 


Give a fine gift from 


TERINA 
F z 





AIl Kodak gifts say 


‘i Pè F) 
Open me first” and save your 


Christmas in pictures! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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This is the 
beginning of a 


new generation of Mercurys 


You’ve never seen a Mercury 
like this before. Clean, sleek, 
beautifully proportioned. It 
now rides on a longer wheel- 
base, has a wider stance, and 
the kind of luxuryteatures and 
options once reserved only for 





the most expensive cars. The 
idea behind all this newness 
was to create a car that reflect- 
ed the Lincoln Continental 


now in the Lincoln Continental tradition 


tradition—the Lincoln Con 
tinental way of doing things 
See how well this new kini 
of Mercury suits you. Soon 





WHY EUROPE FEARS US 


BY RAYMOND ARON 


n ATLANTIC 





Professor of sociology at the Sorbonne, Raymon Aron, who was born in Paris in 1905, 


is widely known as one of Europe’s ranking commentators on political and economic 


affairs. This paper and the one to follow have been drawn from Mr. Aron’s new book, 


THE GREAT DEBATE: THEORIES OF NUCLEAR STRATEGY, which has been translated 


from the French by Ernst Pawel and will be published by Doubleday early in January. 


Wa offices and general staff headquarters in pre- 
atomic days collected filing cabinets full of opera- 
tional plans, all designed to meet any of the various 
contingencies that the fertile brains of diplomats or 
soldiers were capable of dreaming up. But these 
plans, classified top secret and carefully protected at 
least from the prying curiosity of common mortals if 
not always of enemy spies, were not subject to pub- 
lic discussion and could not possibly cause friction 
among allies — especially since allies almost never 
went so far as to agree on a joint course of action in 
advance of the outbreak of hostilities. 

But, as Molière’s “physician in spite of himself” 
put it, “weve changed all that.” Any journalist, 
politician, or diplomat now feels qualified to hold 
forth on the respective merits of counterforce ver- 
sus countercity strategy or on the deployment of 
tactical atomic weapons. American refusal to in- 
stall medium-range missiles on European soil be- 
comes a topic for polemics. Measures, even mere 
suggestions, of a purely military nature are inter- 
preted as symptoms of political intentions. Ever 
since 1961, when the Kennedy Administration took 
over in Washington, atomic and thermonuclear 
arms have become the central issue in controver- 
sies among the Western allies on the one hand and 
between China and the Soviet Union on the other. 

The explosive power of nuclear weapons and the 
speed of delivery are such that henceforth no major 
power can afford to shirk the obligation of a perma- 


nent alert. It is doubtful whether the mobilization 
of human and industrial resources is still feasible 
in the wake of nuclear exchanges; at least in the 
event of all-out war there will be no discernible 
difference between the forces available in peace- 
time and those that can be mobilized in time of 
war. By way of another paradox, mobilization in 
the traditional manner will now take place only 
for secondary conflicts of the Korean type or to 
demonstrate resolve as a means of deterrence, as, 
for instance, in the Berlin crisis of 1961. 

Permanent mobilization is part of the perman- 
ent alert; and the measures taken, deployment 
of divisions and of tactical atomic weapons, pre- 
determine the course of events. Since the prime 
objective of these measures is deterrence — that is, 
the prevention of hostilities — strategy and diplo- 
macy are now intertwined as never before. Words 
alone are wasted unless they convey a threat backed 
up by military measures. 

This situation, inevitable though it may be, en- 
tails obvious risks. In the old days staff headquarters 
did not regard certain contingencies as likely just 
because they had provided for them in their ad- 
vance planning. Today one is sometimes inclined to 
feel that the West fears certain dangers not because 
they are real, but because planners have included 
them in order not to omit any theoretically con- 
ceivable Soviet move. It is almost as if the less 
cause there is to fear Soviet aggression, the more the 


Translation copyright © 1964, by Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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‘West worries about it. The arguments have grown 
- more intense because people are increasingly sophis- 


ticated and can now perceive situations that ten 
years ago, when nations were less well armed and 
less well informed, would have escaped their atten- 
tion. What scares them, in a way, is their own 
shadow; and the American analysts are scaring 
Europeans by taking precautions against contin- 
gencies that to the latter seem improbable, to say 
the least. 

Since 1958 and 1959, atomic weapons have trans- 
formed relations among allies as much as among 
enemies and have shaken both power blocs in such 
a way as to create a more favorable climate for an 
incipient détente between enemies. ‘The damage to 
European security as a result of the increasing vul- 
nerability of the United States has never been 
evident except in books and newspapers; it has been 
felt far more acutely by specialists, statesmen, and 
experts than by the man in the street. 

Here again the paradox is apparent rather than 
real. In theory the experts are right: the threat of 
thermonuclear arms becomes more and more im- 
plausible as the possibilities of devastation to which 
anyone resorting to it would expose himself increase. 
But the devastation would be no less terrible for the 
nation provoking this outburst of insanity, so that 
extreme provocation is no more probable than the 
thermonuclear response. ‘Thus the two major 
powers have, by gradually feeling their way, come 
to discover and respect certain simple rules. Neither 
has pushed the use of thermonuclear arms to ex- 
tremes in diplomatic offensives, and with the ex- 
ception of Cuba, neither has taken the military 
initiative in a zone of influence staked out by the 
other, at least where a line of demarcation had 
clearly been traced. 

These rules—to refrain from using regular 
armies to modify the status quo and from using the 
thermonuclear threat to obtain concessions — con- 
form to the extreme prudence dictated by the 
monstrous destructiveness of the weapons available, 
but they are also in line with traditional Bolshevik 
concepts. Obviously the Bolsheviks are not loathe 
to spread socialism at the point of the bayonet. But 
except for the North Korean aggression (which 
at the very least they condoned), the Soviets, under 
Stalin as well as under Khrushchev, never contem- 
plated waging a major war for the sole purpose 
of advancing the cause of socialism. ‘The nature of 
thermonuclear arms is such that even the men in 
the Kremlin no longer regard a third world war 
as the final and inevitable stage of the present 
world crisis marking the transition from capitalism 
to socialism. 

Constant and careful thought will from now on 
have to be devoted to the best ways of meeting any 
emergency, including raids, local aggression against 
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one member of an alliance, aggressive probes, 
major aggression with conventional arms only, 
and massive aggression. At the same time, how- 
ever, it would be quite unreasonable to ascribe to 
the enemy wholly improbable intentions that are 
conceived exclusively for the purpose of preventing 
them. 


Wiki Europe as seen from Moscow resembles 
nothing so much as a powder keg which the least 
spark is liable to set off. Neither Soviet rules of 
conduct nor the European situation is likely to 
lure the Kremlin into testing a strategy of minor 
aggression that relies on the manifest American 
reluctance to unleash a total response or to pro- 
voke an immediate escalation. 

For yet another reason, never, to my knowledge, 
properly emphasized, the American strategy of 
graduated response does not, for the time being, 
seem so likely to increase the probability, or reduce 
the improbability, of limited operations as is gen- 
erally believed. The fact is that up to now, Soviel 
leaders and theoreticians have refused to subscribe to 
the ingenious distinctions so carefully elaborated by the 
American analysts. 

This point calls for some reservations. We do 
not know with any degree of certainty just what 
strategic doctrine has in fact been adopted either 
by the Soviet government or by the military leaders. 
All speeches and books that appear in the Soviet 
Union, even those of an apparently scientific char- 
acter, inevitably contain an ideological component, 
a dash of propaganda. Moreover, the strategy of 
deterrence cannot be conducted without an ele- 
ment of bluff. The Soviet leaders, in their answer 
to the twenty-five points raised by the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, main- 
tained that they would counter any U.S. aggression 
against Cuba with thermonuclear missiles. No one 
can tell whether this claim would be backed up in 
the hour of truth. Subject to this reservation, how- 
ever, the fact remains that Soviet theoreticians 
seem rather baffled by the strategic universe that 
the American analysts have constructed, and 
Premier Khrushchev in particular was definitely 
opposed to this sort of speculation. He apparently 
believed that any conflict involving the two thermo- 
nuclear powers would fatally escalate to extremes 
— that is, become both global and total. 

Let us assume that those now in power in Russia 
agree, and examine the possible consequences. 
The Soviet Union seems to act as though it 
were satisfied with what the American theoreti- 
cians refer to as a minimum deterrent, meaning a 
retaliatory capability sufficient to inflict, in response 
to any direct aggression, destruction deemed un- 
acceptable to the enemy. It has not mass-produced 


strategic bombers able to strike at targets located 
within the continental United States, nor has it 
produced the hundreds of intercontinental missiles 
that U.S. experts worried about in 1957-1958. 
Whether because of inadequate resources or be- 
cause they want to put more effort into succeeding 
generations of missiles, the Soviets have confined 
themselves to offsetting the huge American system 
by a certain response capability (a retaliatory capa- 
bility that they consider secure regardless of circum- 
stances) and by superiority in intermediate-range 
missiles over Western Europe’s means of defense 
or response. This was the meaning of Khrushchev’s 
remark to a U.S. journalist in 1962 that he was 
holding Europe hostage. The Soviets do not explic- 
itly claim to be able to destroy the American retal- 
iatory force, but they intimate that once nuclear 
explosives start “‘speaking,” nothing will be able to 
arrest escalation, and that they themselves will 
simultaneously attack launching ramps, airports, 
and cities. 


“hes United States for its part has, or thinks it has 
and will continue to have for a few more years, a 
certain strategic counterforce capability. It claims 
that it is in the common interest of both sides, rec- 
ognized by both, to attempt to limit a conflict if and 
when one does break out. American policy, there- 
fore, is to multiply the intermediate steps between 
total passivity and thermonuclear paroxysm. In 
American eyes the advocates of massive retaliation 
seem immoral (the amount of force applied should 
bear some relation to the significance of the crime 
committed or object at stake), imprudent (what 
will they do if backed against a wall?), and foolish 
(do they not understand that this sort of doctrine is 
tantamount to a bluff that sooner or later is bound 
to end in tragedy?). 

The Soviet theoreticians, as seen from the per- 
spective of Washington, are irrational. Thermo- 
nuclear arms make it necessary to revive, by way of 
technical innovation, the old doctrine of limited 
wars. The military leader must attempt to impose 
his will upon the enemy, but reason compels him to 
do so at the lowest cost to himself, and sometimes 
even to his opponent. In the old days one could 
always regard the destruction of the enemy’s armed 
forces as equivalent to total victory. Nowadays the 
destruction is likely to involve the entire country 
rather than merely the armed forces, unless the 
restraint formerly urged upon military leaders in 
the mobilization of resources and the exploitation of 
victory is introduced into the conduct of the opera- 
tions themselves. The American analysts consider 
that differentiation between the various possible 
phases, separating minor operations carried out 
with conventional arms from an all-out thermonu- 
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clear paroxysm, is the obvious and inevitable con- 
sequence of the technological revolution set off by. 
thermonuclear arms. 

The Americans regard the Soviet thesis as all the 
more irrational in that it keeps the Russians from ex- 
ploiting their own unquestionable superiority. If we 
consider the situation in Europe, we find that Euro- 
peans no longer regard a massive Soviet attack as a 
major danger. Such an attack would in all proba- 
bility provoke a nuclear response from the United 
States; in any event, it would entail the destruction 
of Western Europe, the very area for whose pos- 
session the aggressor would have taken an incom- 
mensurate risk. What Europeans now either fear 
or pretend to fear is that the subtle sophistry of a 
graduated response might tempt the Russians into 
a partial attack held below the atomic threshold. 
Luckily, however, the Russians, by refusing to be- 
lieve in the possibility of limiting the scope of a 
conflict, aid in reducing the dangers created by the 
American theory. 

The present asymmetry between Soviet and 
American theories is all the more paradoxical in 
that each country seems to be adopting the doctrine 
more appropriate to the other’s military situation. 
The Russians have the upper hand in conventional 
arms at many points along the borders that separate 
the two worlds, and hence would stand to gain from 
propagating the idea that containment of hostilities 
is possible; that thermonuclear arms constitute a 
“shield,” a deterrent that will prevent the enemy 
from using his own thermonuclear arms; and that 
henceforth conventional arms are the ‘‘sword,” the 
weapon of choice when it comes to dealing with the 
enemy at a low level of violence, with both sides 
being protected from escalation by the monstrous 
nature of the ultimate weapons. 

I have often wondered whether or not it would be 
desirable for Soviet leaders to undergo a training pe- 
riod at the Rand Corporation. In a somewhat more 
serious vein, one might ask if in the interest of 
world peace it would be better for the leaders of 
both thermonuclear powers to think along anal- 
ogous or divergent lines. Mutual understanding is 
imperative among allies, and the controversies 
within the Atlantic alliance derive at least partly 
from misunderstandings; but the absence of under- 
standing between Russians and Americans may 
very well favor the prevention of war. 

The Americans are in fact familiar with the 
officially proclaimed Russian doctrine that denies 
the possibility of limiting any conflict between the 
Big Two. They are far from taking the Russians 
at their word; as Albert Wohlstetter put it, “Between 
crises the Russians play poker; but once the crisis 
comes to a head they too play chess.” And in the 
1962 Cuban crisis, for the first time they successfully 
tested their own doctrine of the ‘“‘shield’” and 
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-“sword.”? But what they regard as Russian simple- 
. mindedness nonetheless effectively spurs them to 
an even greater caution; as long as the Russians 
cling to the primitive strategy of thermonuclear 
spasm, even if it may merely be so much talk, the 
Americans consider it the better part of wisdom to 
avoid direct confrontation at almost any price. The 
Russians in turn are not unaware of American 
theories, and their experts probably understand 
them, too. But they must again be thinking some- 
what along the lines of “How can you figure those 
damned Yankees? They tell you that they aren’t 
interested in Korea, and then they spend three 
years fighting for it; after that they reduce the risk 
of escalation to a complex verbal construct as 
though they absolutely wanted to bait us into 
limited operations below the atomic threshold. 
What would really happen the day the fate of the 
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world came to depend on such subtleties: 


] inadequate understanding coupled with 
mutual suspicion tends to keep each side from mov- 
ing against the other. Mutual understanding, with 
both opponents subscribing to the same doctrine, 
whether of inevitable escalation or of multiple 
intermediate steps, might not be preferable at all. 
Russia and the United States threatening total 
response on every occasion would be rather like 
two poker players bluffing all the time or two driv- 
ers playing “chicken”; inevitably the moment is 
bound to arrive when neither ‘‘chickens out.” If 
both sides were to act upon the first doctrine, the 
results in the long run would be disastrous. But 
the second doctrine, if perfectly assimilated by the 
Big Two, would again involve dangers of its own. 
Each side would believe it safe to wield the “sword,” 
that is, superiority in conventional arms wher- 
ever this applies, without serious risk of escalation. 
Once this happens, the two camps could regain 
security only by a kind of parity at all levels. But 
deterrence by conventional arms has never been 
wholly effective in the past and is even less likely to 
work today if each side, familiar with the other’s 
way of thinking, stops being afraid of escalation. 
This paean in praise of strategic asymmetry or 
lack of understanding is really less of a paradox 
than it seems. The one type of communication that 
the analysts regard as absolutely essential is the 
capacity to communicate at the moment of crisis, 
a function of the hot line. This understanding of 
strategic doctrines in advance of a crisis is a com- 
ponent of that same uncertainty whose necessity 
(in the dual sense of being both inevitable and in- 
dispensable) the analysts have stressed time and 
again. Of course, this is quite different from the 
classic concept of uncertainty. If A wants to deter 
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B by making him fear the worst ahead of time and 
B refuses to let himself be deterred, A retreats be- 
fore the apocalypse. He does not wish for perfect 
communications in advance of a crisis, but once it 
comes to a head, he thinks them desirable in order 
to avoid being impaled on the horns of a dilemma 
between surrender or death. The American doc- 
trine aims at reducing the contradiction between 
strategy of deterrence and strategy of use implicit 
in the formula of massive retaliation; in the long 
run it is bound to spread, but stability at the upper 
level will have to be paid for by increased instability 
at the lower one. For the time being the uncertainty 
derives from the disparity between the Soviet threat 
of total response and the American threat of 
graduated response, with neither side fully accept- 
ing the other’s professed doctrine at face value. 

One objection may be raised against this analysis: 
as long as the Americans have a certain counter- 
force capability, the Russians cannot use their 
conventional superiority as a “‘sword”’ because they 
do not want to give their rivals the advantage of a 
first strike. ‘This, in fact, constitutes the rational- 
ization of the Soviet doctrine according to the 
American theory. Personally, I am not sure that 
this rational formulation corresponds to the au- 
thentic motive. 

An odd feature of this duel is that the Americans 
are playing chess while the Russians play poker. 
Now, the Russians are the world’s champion chess 
players, while the theory of games was worked out 
in Princeton around a poker table. Yet the Ameri- 
can strategy of graduated response and calculated 
moves, of anticipating and weighing the possible 
countermoves, is closer to chess, while the Soviet 
strategy of brandishing the apocalyptic threat and 
preparing to retreat if blackmail is met with resolve 
is much more typical of poker. 

It is possible that this paradox is explicable if the 
Soviet purpose is to eliminate the use of armed 
forces altogether and to play chess exclusively, but 
at a purely political level — subversion and guer- 
rilla warfare being considered an integral part of 
politics. 


G once did the Soviets break the unwritten 
rules on the use of ballistic missiles in diplomatic 
offenses. (In the Berlin crisis Khrushchev indicated 
diplomatically offensive use, but in a much more 
vague manner.) Only once did the Big Two di- 
rectly confront one another, one side taking the 
initiative by provocatively installing medium-range 
missiles some 125 miles off the coast of Florida, the 
other responding by a quasi-ultimatum, demand- 
ing and obtaining the withdrawal of Russian mis- 
siles, but in exchange for a more or less explicit 
American promise not to invade Cuba. ‘The prom- 





ise was explicit in exchange for the on-the-spot 
inspection. Castro opposed inspection, and the 
promise no longer fully applies. 

To regard the Cuban episode as conclusive con- 
firmation of American theories and doctrines 
would be to overstate the case. All circumstances in 
this instance combined to favor the Americans. 
They held an overwhelming local superiority in 
conventional arms. The theater of operations was 
close to their home grounds and thousands of miles 
removed from Russian bases. The average Soviet 
citizen knew nothing about the Cuban People’s 
Republic and might have found it rather difficult to 
understand why he should expose himself to terri- 
fying danger for the sake of so trifling an objective. 
American public opinion, on the other hand, was at 
fever pitch and goaded the President, who would 
have jeopardized his political future if by inaction 
he had countenanced the establishment of a Soviet 
missile base in Cuba. The psychological factor, 
therefore, was weighted heavily in favor of the 
United States, since it was superior locally in con- 
ventional arms and its stakes in the encounter were 
infinitely greater than what the Russians could 
expect to gain. 

Finally, we must remember that the retreat was 
an honorable one and that ultimately the American 
success proved limited in scope. Cuba remains a 
Soviet military base, powerfully defended against 
any invasion attempts carried out with only con- 
ventional arms, as well as a focus of subversion from 
which propaganda and guerrilla fighters spread 
throughout Latin America. In material terms the 
episode, as far as Moscow is concerned, amounted 
simply to a no-sale transaction; the Russians with- 
drew only the missiles, while President Kennedy 
failed to demand, as he probably could have done, 
the withdrawal of all Soviet military personnel. 

In the area of atomic strategy, the Cuban episode 
lends itself to other interpretations as well. Thus, 
according to Stanley Hoffmann, “the Americans 
claim, first, that Cuba proved their determination 
to defend vital U.S. interests and, furthermore, that 
the crisis demonstrated the advantage of superiority 
in conventional arms. But in the eyes of many Euro- 
peans what the episode really proved was, first, that 
the peace of the world may continue to be jeopar- 
dized by Soviet moves based on inadequate appre- 
ciation of American resolve; second, that if the 
automobile cracks up because the driver failed to 
signal a turn far enough ahead of time, the passen- 
gers will be killed along with the driver; third, that 
in the Cuban encounter the automobile was able 
to scare the Soviets off the highway not only because 
it was more powerful but also because the driver 
gave visible evidence of his manifest determination 
not to flinch from escalation if it came to it.” 

These three points are correct but contribute no 
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decisive argument to either side in the great debate 
that rages within the Atlantic alliance. It is true 
that determination to escalate in case of need is 
essential to the efficacy of either use or the threat of 
use of conventional arms, but the American strate- 
gists have never denied this. The orthodox doctrine 
postulates the risk of escalation but does not conceive 
of it as being automatic. 

It is unquestionably true that in the event of an 
accident the passengers would perish along with the 
driver. Arnold Toynbee has expressed the same 
idea more vividly: “No annihilation without repre- 
sentation.” But whatever the formulation, it 
merely raises the problem without contributing to 
its solution. How is one to grant the passengers 
representation while negotiating a tricky stretch of 
road? As to the delay in using directional signals, 
the danger is real but inseparable from that of a 
misunderstanding or of the risk that an aggressor 
will not let himself be deterred. Once again we 
come back to the eternal questions of who can 
deter whom, from what, in what circumstances, 
and how. Are the Europeans better able than the 
United States to deter the Russians from minor ag- 
gression? It is understandable enough for them to 
want to have their say and not to trust the driver 
blindly where their own lives are at stake. But 
unexceptional though these principles may be, the 
best way to put them into practice is far from clear. 

The international situation does not warrant the 
heat of the arguments within the Atlantic alliance. 
Proponents of divergent or conflicting theses carry 
on as if one kind of strategy would increase the like- 
lihood of minor aggression while another would 
bring about ultimate escalation. In fact, how- 
ever, the Berlin crisis was the only one since Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s inauguration in 1961 that seriously 
endangered world peace. The strategy worked 
out to cope with the probable course of that crisis 
was graduated response. The West rather than the 
Soviet Union would have had to take the initiative 
in any recourse to force, which means that force 
would initially have remained limited. 

Even if the satellites did not have to depend on 
Big Brother for support, the Soviet Union and the 
sovietized countries of Eastern Europe would 
continue to be linked by a sense of solidarity far 
more spontaneous than the affinities between the 
United States and Western Europe, where one 
partner is in direct contact with the potential 
enemy while the other is several thousand miles 
away. 

Missiles, of course, can traverse these thousands of 
miles within a mere half hour. But precisely for 
that reason they have only to be neutralized and 
the United States becomes safe once again, restored 
to its preferential position of arsenal and last re- 
serve. The American strategy of graduated re- 
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sponse — the McNamara doctrine — aims at mini- 
` mizing the risk of the use of the only weapons to which 
the American mainland is really vulnerable. And this 
strategy, regardless of whether or not it is the most 
effective one, appears much too closely identified 
with the strictly national interests of the United 
States not to arouse European suspicions. T'o keep 
hostilities from escalating means turning Europe 
into both the theater and victim of operations, with 
U.S. participation limited to an expeditionary force. 

But even if the United States were to behave 
with the greatest of wisdom, and the driver of the 
automobile were to inspire total confidence, the 
passengers would still resent the place accorded to 
them in the Atlantic alliance. Almost the entire 
American deterrent remains under completely 
American command. NATO is headed by an 
American general, appointed in fact by the Presi- 
dent of the United States though chosen in theory 
by all the allied governments. 

The national defense budget of the United States, 
totaling $50 billion, is twelve times the French 
budget, more than five times the budget of all other 
NATO members combined. This discrepancy is so 
vast that U.S. military and civilian chiefs inevitably 
exercise a preponderant influence in Atlantic 
councils, especially in matters concerning strategy. 
In the eyes of a traditional statesman like General 
de Gaulle, Atlantic interdependence (or Atlantic 
association) is sheer window dressing, barely veiled 
hypocrisy designed to camouflage Europe’s reduc- 
tion to political vassalage by the United States in 
the guise of protection. As long as the countries of 
Europe are content to let the United States retain 
a monopoly of the weapons regarded as decisive, 
they will be dependent protégés, if not satellites. 

This quarrel was bound to erupt sooner or later, 
once Western Europe had rebuilt its ruins and re- 
gained its self-esteem. The passion with which it 
is being pursued, at least on the surface, stems 
from the McNamara doctrine (and the manner in 
which it was presented) as well as from the policies 
of General de Gaulle. The McNamara doctrine, 
even when completely understood, stung the sensi- 
bilities not only of many a Frenchman and German 
but also of other Europeans quite ready to leave the 
responsibility for thermonuclear arms and their 
use to the United States. 

Alliances between countries that cherish their 
sovereignty are put to a grueling test by thermo- 


nuclear weapons. But the noncredibility of the 
threat brandished by a major power for the benefit 
of its protégés is at present more of a rationalization 
than an expression of profound intent. Any coun- 
try is bound to be uneasy about leaving exclusive 
responsibility for decisions affecting its life and death 
up to another, even if it is an ally. If this ally will 
not share the fate of his protégés, they will profess 
fear of possible rash action on the part of their 
protector; but if the latter becomes equally vul- 
nerable, they will express the opposite fear. The 
protector, in turn, will attempt to formulate a 
strategy minimizing the risk of suicidal involvement; 
that is, in the present context, of a thermonuclear 
war. But this again leads the protégés to fear other 
types of conflict. The major nuclear power will 
finally seek an implicit agreement with its enemy 
partner, equally interested in avoiding a nuclear 
holocaust. The allies of either rival are unlikely 
to be victimized militarily by such an implicit or 
explicit agreement, because it can be reached only 
on the basis of the status quo and mutual respect 
of vital interests, but they may become its political 
victims. 

The truth, far more complex, is that at this time 
nations can neither rely wholly on alliances nor 
do entirely without them. This is why present 
diplomacy resembles that of the past more than 
some observers are inclined to believe. The novel 
aspect is the danger of dissolution to which the 
alliance is exposed as the junior partners rebel 
against the senior’s exclusive command and at- 
tempt to regain some mastery over their destiny. 

This, however, does not justify concluding that 
the Atlantic alliance is doomed. It does mean that 
the links between its members are bound to weaken 
if, in the absence of an agreement on joint strategy, 
several countries decide to play a fully independent 
nuclear game. To this extent the national deter- 
rents risk precipitating the very danger that theo- 
retically they are supposed to prevent or compen- 
sate for — that is, the decline of the American 
deterrent. 

Although each of the participants in the Atlantic 
debate tends to exaggerate vastly the implications of 
whatever strategy he happens to oppose, the disa- 
ereement itself is genuine; it involves a multiplicity 
of dimensions, it will be pursued inexorably, and 
there is as yet nothing to indicate that it will end 
in accord, 


Raymond Aron’s forecast of the spread of nuclear weapons, including 
a consideration of Red China, will appear in the January ATLANTIC, 
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ALEXANDER È 
CALDER f 


by Nicholas Guppy 


The son and grandson of a sculptor, 
Alexander Calder has proved him- 
self one of the most original of 


American artists. In November 


a relrospective exhibition of his 
work began at the Guggenheim 
Museum. This intimate portrait 
has been written by his friend, 
the English critic and author 


NICHOLAS Guppy. 


Á ei sun was shining, the air cool and scented with 
flowers, as early one April morning this year I drove 
out from Paris along the Autoroute de P Est, and on 
through Chartres, Chateaudun, Tours, toward the 
heart of the Loire Valley. After hours of dry rolling 
uplands and vast fields, at last, on the other side of 
Tours, the road began to wind down into an inti- 
mate valley of green meadows, poplar groves, or- 
chards, with here and there a scatter of stone houses: 
a checkerboard of bright colors, bounded on either 
hand by low yellow cliffs riddled with caves, the 
river Indre coiling serpentine down the middle. 

I parked my car off the road beside two tiny cot- 
tages, separated by a vegetable garden from the 
river. Over the stone wall on the other side of the 
road I could see the metal-and-glass front of a large 
studio and the red disc of a giant mobile turning 
gently as the breeze hit it; above and behind the 
studio loomed a cliff matted with creepers and 
crowned with trees. Here, since 1953, Alexander 
Calder has lived for roughly half of each year, when 
not at his farm in Roxbury, Connecticut. 

An iron door in the wall opened, and out came 
Calder, a big, gentle teddy bear with a Churchillian 
head: broad brow, a mass of silvery-white curls, and 
keen, humorous blue eyes. He was wearing a scarlet 
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flannel shirt, tucked into shapeless corduroy trou- 
sers. 


“Nicholas!” he called. “Good to see you! Good 
to see you, Nasser !” to the Persian “nuagist” painter 
Nasser Assar, who had driven down with me. 

We entered the gravel courtyard. On the left, 
a three-story stone-and-rubble-built half-timbered 
house of the sixteenth century jutted out from the 
cliff. Ahead was a row of caves, one of which — 
closed, with a gray-painted door — was the wine 
cellar. (Calder likes caves: until recently he owned 
an inhabited one a few miles away, rented to a local 
family.) On the right, beyond a fifteen-foot stand- 
ing mobile, with its poised, swinging arms, was 
the studio, with the gay colors of sculptures and 
paintings showing through the glass. A big refec- 
tory table, gray from years in rain and sun, stood 
out in the open. We pulled up some iron chairs and 
sat down while Calder uncorked a bottle of red 
wine. 

As we began drinking, the courtyard gate opened 
with a tinkling from the little bell that hung on it, 
and in came Louisa, Calder’s wife, and their little 
grandson Willie Davidson, age eight, who lives with 
his parents across the road beside the river. They 
had been picking wild flowers in the woods, and the 
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basket Louisa carried was filled with purple spikes 
- ‘of orchis. She was a tall, strong, handsome woman 
whose graying hair was swept back in a bun. She 
was wearing blue jeans, and a blouse of handwoven 
cotton, fringed around the edge. While we talked 
little Willie galloped about on a hobbyhorse made 
from a broom, with beer-can wheels, one of his 
erandfather’s famous toy inventions. 


O. might almost say that Calder’s career as an 
artist began with toys. After training and practicing 
as an engineer, he started illustrating for the Na- 
tional Police Gazette. In 1925 they gave him a pass to 
Barnum and Bailey’s circus, and as nothing else be- 
fore, the circus set his imagination moving. He 
sketched and sketched; each animal or human per- 
former was captured in the barest minimum of con- 
tour lines. What comes out so strongly is that right 
from the first he was trying to capture movement. 
Portrayal was not enough; he had to seize that 
nuance in a movement which gave it its character, 
which conveyed a mood. Perhaps it could only be 
done by exaggeration, and in this his art at this 
period is allied to caricature. But he was a carica- 
turist of movement and gesture, where lesser artists 
are caricaturists of features. We feel the wobbliness 
of a bear on roller skates drawn in just a few deft 
lines. 

The following year when the circus came back, 
Calder was with it each evening again. And in the 
spring his small book Animal Sketching was pub- 
lished. At the same time he had a show of oils in 
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New York and he began carving animals out of 
wood. Most important, he began making toys. 
Out of bits of twisted wire, corks, bottle tops, he 
made a duck that waddled as you pushed it along, 
a horse that galloped, and many others, all in 
remarkable imitation of the natural movements of 
the animals. 

When he arrived in Paris in 1926 (after working 
his way over on a freighter), he was unknown, 
twenty-eight years old, with eight years of engineer- 
ing studies and apprenticeship and three years of art 
school behind him. He knew no one except a 
few old acquaintances of the Art Students League. 
He was hard up and worked furiously; he began 
making toys again, and by the spring of the follow- 
ing year they were attracting the attention of fellow 
artists; he was invited to exhibit them at the Salon 
des Humoristes. He arranged them in a miniature 
circus, with acrobats, tightrope walkers, performing 
dogs, a knife thrower, a sword swallower, a lion 
trainer, a belly dancer — all performing in a minia- 
ture ring two feet across to appropriate music on the 
phonograph. 


Cim used wire in devising his circus perform- 
ers, and now he began to make whole figures out 
of it. First the portrait of Josephine Baker; then 
Helen Wills, in action with outstretched tennis 
racket; a series of portrait heads of Léger, Varèse, 
Ozenfant, and many others in his growing circle of 
friends, which was to include Miró, Pascin, Coc- 
teau, Foujita, Van Doesburg, Arp, and Helion. 

At the same time he was carving in wood, with a 
soft sensuousness suggestive of Gauguin: cats, lions, 
horses, Negro women, acrobats, often closely follow- 
ing the shape and grain of the original wood. He 
also modeled in clay, cast in bronze, used metal 
sheeting cut out and twisted, in an endless series of 
experiments which are too little known today. 

Still he had not found what was uniquely his. His 
works belonged in the main tradition of sculpture, 
but he had not yet achieved a fusion of the two 
sides of his nature — the serious sculptor, observing 
and analyzing form, and the engineer, observing 
and analyzing structure and movement. In 1928 
when Calder visited the studio of Miró, who later 
became one of his closest friends, he was frankly 
puzzled by what he saw. Then in the spring of 1930 
his “conversion” took place, and he plunged head- 
long into abstraction, to the extent even of apolo- 
gizing for his earlier works. The change was cata- 
lyzed by a visit to Mondrian’s studio. It was like a 
three-dimensional version of one of the master’s ab- 
stracts: an irregular space with snowy white walls and 
ceiling, against which rectangles of red, blue, and 
yellow had been arranged for compositional effect; 
while at one side the scarlet cube of a phonograph 


provided the accent. To Calder the effect of such 
purity and simplicity of color and form was a revela- 
tion; it gave him ‘‘the necessary shock” that altered 
his whole way of looking at things, taking him along 
a pathway that was never to be retraced. 

Yet he had one reservation about what he had 
seen at Mondrian’s: in his own words, “‘I thought at 
the time how fine it would be if everything there 
moved, though Mondrian himself did not approve 
of this idea at all.” 

Calder’s next step was to translate these discov- 
eries into sculpture. Although he returned to New 
York, where he exhibited wire and wood sculptures 
at the Museum of Modern Art later in 1930 — and 
got married — Calder’s new direction was not re- 
vealed until the following April, in his show of 
“Volumes, Vectors, and Densities’? at the Galerie 
Percier in Paris: purely abstract structures of discs, 
spheres, wires, many of them painted red, blue, 
white, black. 

In the preface to the catalogue, Léger wrote: ““Be- 
fore these new works, transparent, objective, exact, 
I think of Satie, Mondrian, Marcel Duchamp, 
Brancusi, Arp; those incontestable masters of reti- 
cent and silent beauty. Calder is of that line. He 
is American 100%. Satie and Duchamp are 100% 
French. Yet they meet.” Arp, a few months later, 
christened these new works of Calder’s “stabiles.” 

Having abstracted his forms, Calder first at- 
tempted to achieve a complete synthesis of his whole 
artistic expression — realizing Mondrian’s abstract 
forms in movement — by utilizing various simple 
clockwork or electric motors as means of moving 
the different shapes and colors in relations to each 
other, sometimes within a fixed frame, sometimes 
in three dimensions. 


ee talk had led us into the studio to examine one 
of those clockwork sculptures. I asked Calder about 
the famous story of Albert Einstein and the motor- 
driven mobile A Universe, a piece dating from 1934 
which was exhibited in the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York. 

“Hed heard about A Universe,’ Calder said, 
“and he went and looked at it, and stayed forty 
minutes, just looking at it, rooted to the spot.”’ 

“Is it true that he waved away everybody who 
approached,” I asked, ‘“‘and then afterwards said, 
‘I wish Pd thought of that?” 

“I don’t know about that; that’s probably some- 
body elaborating. But I guess he was waiting to see 
the same combinations come up again so that he 
could work out the ratios of the different parts. I 
had set the movements in a ratio of, I think, nine to 
ten, so that the whole machine had to do ninety 
cycles before it repeated itself. Einstein evidently 
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must have waited for the whole cycle, which took 
about forty minutes.” 

We can begin to appreciate how exacting are the 
mental requirements for the creation of works in 
which the parts move in relation to each other if 
we realize that even in ordinary stationary sculp- 
ture, fully three-dimensional works, such as Henry 
Moore’s great two- and three-part reclining figures, 





are rare enough; most sculpture is designed for a 
single definite viewpoint. I emphasize this point 
because much of Calder’s career has been concerned 
with the tackling of this problem. We may be 
excused if we think that his achievement lies in in- 
venting a sort of supertoy for the intelligentsia and 
bringing in the wind to move it. Far more impor- 
tant is the intellectual and symbolic content of his 
work: underlying its apparent freedom and sim- 
plicity is an exceedingly strong intellectual struc- 
ture, like the unyielding tone-row that controls the 
apparently free, arbitrary movement of sounds in 
the music of Webern. How great is Calder’s genius 
is shown by the fact that he has had not one success- 
ful imitator or follower in the field of moving sculp- 
tures, whereas his stabiles, constellations, wire 
sculptures, gouaches, and line drawings have had a 
host. 

Calder first showed his mechanically moved 
sculpture — which Marcel Duchamp dubbed ‘‘mo- 
biles? — at the Galerie Vignon in Paris in 1932. 
Yet he was far from satisfied. However complex the 
ratios, however enjoyable the intellectual and 
aesthetic problems involved, with any mechanism 
there was bound to be a set pattern of events, which 
in the end became repetitious. Further, the mecha- 
nisms themselves intruded upon the form of the 
sculpture, sometimes ran jerkily, and were likely to 
break down. Such vulnerability did not please the 
engineer in him. 

All these considerations turned Calder toward 
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the simpler mechanisms involved in wind propul- 
sion, and in the same year he made his first purely 
` wind-moved mobile, the delightful Calderberry 
Bush. Although he still makes mechanical mobiles 
to this day, it was in Calderberry Bush and its succes- 
sors that he discovered the fundamentals of his art, 
and henceforward it was the possibilities inherent 
in wind mobiles that he chiefly explored in his 
sculpture, though of course not in his paintings. 

In the earliest of these wind mobiles, discs, 
spheres, triangles, and lines were still the com- 
ponent elements. Yet Calder was not prepared to 
follow for long Mondrian’s famous dictum: ‘‘In 
the new art, forms are neutral... effort sup- 
presses the subject and the particularized form.” 
For Calder the only truly worthwhile forms were 
those which had meaning. And for him this im- 
plied connection with the world of nature. So, 
very soon he was experimenting with freer, more 
organic shapes, undoubtedly much under the influ- 
ence of his friends Arp and Miró. Indeed, at cer- 
tain points in the early thirties one might say that 
these artists’ works are so similar that they almost 
fuse. Yet however close the forms they used, how- 
ever much they resembled one another in humor, 
the content of their work has always been markedly 
individual, and enables it to be recognized immedi- 
ately. Arp is perhaps the most consistent; his work 
is earthy, earthy as the nose of a truffle-hound 
snuffling after roots; Arp’s forms might all have 
been dragged out of the ground or turned up under 
a pile of leaf mold or in a mushroom bed. 

With Miró, on the other hand, similar forms are 
given a more animal than vegetable life and take 
on a strong psychological and emotional content. 
Mir0’s works wriggle with life, with insects, worms, 
snakes, little creatures that bite. But it is a hostile 
life, a life that expresses and gives rise to anxiety. 

Calder handles such forms intellectually, spa- 
tially, objectively. There is no trace of anxiety, 
only concern with the absolute nature of things, 
and it is this that makes his work seem so serene and 
happy. Calder’s world of nature includes, besides 
such forms derived from plants and animals, the 
whole cosmos — suns, moons, molecules, and all — 
and it is because of this that discs and spheres, un- 
like other geometrical forms which he has used 
from time to time, have remained constant in his 
work. 

“When I have used spheres and discs, I have 
intended that they should represent something 
more. . . . The earth is a sphere, but also has . 
miles of gas about it, volcanoes upon it, and the 
moon making circles around it. . . . The sun is a 
sphere — but also is a source of intense heat. . . . 
A ball... or a disc . . . is a rather dull object 
without this sense of something emanating from it.” 

One of the biggest influences on Calder’s further 
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evolution was his purchase in 1933 of the farm in 
Roxbury, Connecticut, where he lives when not in 
the Loire Valley. From then on he was able to stay 
as close to the leaves, streams, flowers, and crea- 
tures of his mythology as was humanly comfortable. 
And with more space, he was able to expand his 
work out of doors, increase it in size, subject it to 
the severe test of a natural background, experiment 
with the effects of wind and weather. Although 
indoors his sense of delicate fantasy could be allowed 
full play, now a new, often monumental strength 
began to appear, in works of which the elements 
were usually few and robust. First of these great 
outdoor works was the ten-foot-high Steel Fish 
(1934), formerly in the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond, the direct ancestor of such pieces 
as the giant stand-mobile Spiral, for UNESCO 
(1958), which is today one of the sights of Paris. 


| is ready,” called Louisa. The long living 
room which we entered from Calder’s studio 
made up the entire ground floor of the house. At 
one end of this fifty-foot room was the ‘“‘kitchen”— 
a small electric cooker, a refrigerator, and a sink, 
separated from the rest of the room by a transverse 
table topped by giant jars containing herbs and 
relishes, saucepans, and casseroles. Above, from a 
bar of iron, hung gaily colored clusters of enamel 
colanders, ladles, spoons, jugs, and other cooking 
utensils, forming together an impromptu mobile. 


_ Everything was beautiful and simple. Not a single 
piece of furniture in the room was of the kind that 


requires polishing or makes demands for care or 
attention upon its owner. 

At this kitchen end, the whole house abutted 
against the cliff, and the wall of the room was simply 
roughhewn whitewashed rock face, in an irregular- 
ity of which a cutout tin cat with glass eyes had been 
stuck, as if climbing up. To the left the cliff had 
been deeply undercut, and in the cave so formed, 
green with mosses and algae (moisture seeps 
through), stood a disused winepress, in the center 
of a large circular hollow in the rock into which the 
grapes were piled, for the whole property once be- 
longed to a wine grower. Here Louisa kept rows of 
bottles, glasses, and other imperishable kitchen 
stores. At the opposite end of the room, beneath a 
cavernous chimneypiece and an old oven, a semi- 
circular raised hearth carried a log fire on which 
chops and steaks were grilled and joints were spit- 
roasted. 

We sat down at another long refectory table, 
where an enormous jar filled with marguerite 
daisies was distilling a honey scent into the air. 
Like the other table outside, it had been built to 
Calder’s design by a local carpenter. 

The floor tiles were covered by brightly colored 
rugs, handwoven by Louisa from Calder’s gouache 
designs (big baskets of different colored wool stood 
here and there), and a few rush-and-wool mats from 
Morocco. 

Above the desk a railway sleeper-tie — a massive 
iron object with two “eye” holes and a beaky “nose” 
— leaned against a wall showing as a curious face. 
Above it, connected to the ceiling by an elaborate 
cobweb, was one of the famous wire portraits, of 
Louisa herself. Hanging from the huge white- 
painted oak beams of the ceiling, five mobiles of 
widely varied pattern, color, and size rotated dream- 
ily: like drifting clouds or nodding leaves in a 
woodland. They unfolded, slowly, without tension, 
with the beauty that comes only from a perfect un- 
derstanding of natural movements. I remembered 
the words that Sartre, who feels a strong identifica- 
tion between his philosophy and Calder’s works, 
had written for one of Calder’s exhibitions: “Calder 

. catches true, live movements and fashions 
them. His mobiles . . . are absolutes... . For 
each one of them Calder establishes a general ca- 
reer of movement and then he abandons it; it is the 
time of day, the sunshine, the heat, the wind which 
will determine each individual dance... al- 
though Calder has not sought to imitate anything 
— because he has not wanted to do anything but to 
create scales and chords of unknown movements — 
they are at once lyrical inventions, almost mathe- 
matical technical combinations and, at the same 
time, the sensible symbol of Nature — this great 
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vague Nature, which throws pollen about lavishly . 
and will produce brusquely the flight of a thousand 
butterflies.” ; 

Everywhere there was color: strong, clear, pure 
color, filling the air with gaiety. Everywhere flow- 
ers: big bowls of daisies, orchids from the woods, 
buttercups; a ten-foot-long scarlet, white, and black 
Chinese paper dragon hanging from the ceiling 
bared formidable teeth amid the mobiles; tiny mo- 
biles, sprightly as yellow and crimson insects, sat 
on the tabletops; a glowing jewel-green glass water 
valve from Italy hung on the walls between San 
Blas Island fabrics in colorful slashed cloth with 
abstract or facelike patterns; a broom with a patch- 
work head and vivid red nylon bristles, bought 
by Louisa on one of their travels, stood in the corner 
near a huge eel trap woven from osiers by the Loire 
fishermen. And the lights (for the day had clouded 
over heavily): marvelous softly glittering silvery 
lights in odd corners, over desks and tables, and a 
great glowing chandelier afloat above the dining 
table, their shades and reflectors all made from 
tin baking dishes! 

“I hope you don’t mind,” Louisa said, coming 
to the table with a bowl in her hand. “But I 
thought for lunch we would just have cold things 
and a salad.” The cold things were Touraine 
specialties: rillettes and rillons and smoked ham. 

“What has happened 
to Clouds Over Mountains??? 
I asked as we began eating. 

I had seen it at the Tate: 
a fourteen-foot-long range 
of mountain peaks in black 
sheet steel, over which 
soared a group of tiny 
clouds on a steel rod. Ever 
since, I had asked fre- 
quently where it was, hop- 
ing that someone in Eng- 
land would buy it so that 
I could go and look at it 
from time to time. 

“Its been given to the 
Chicago Art Institute,” 
Calder said, smiling. “But 
the Tate itself got a five- 
foot-wide mobile; and a 
big one — I think it was 
twelve feet across—called Chicago Black was 
bought for Temple Newsam Art Gallery in York- 
shire.” 

“And what about The Crab?” I asked. 

“It got lost on its way to Houston,” Calder said. 
“The museum there bought it.” 

Twenty feet long, ten feet wide by ten feet high, 
and painted bright orange-scarlet, this huge stabile 
with delicately tiptoeing legs, beneath whose arches 
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‘a group of people could walk, had dominated the 
.main central hall of the Tate. 

“It was taken to pieces and carefully wrapped 
in blankets,” Calder explained, ‘‘and put into a 
truck to be driven from New York to Houston. 
Halfway there the truck driver phoned up his 
home and found his family was ill. So he changed 
direction and drove off there. For a week nobody 
knew where it was. It was like the mobile that was 
presented to the President of Venezuela after the 
exhibition there in 1955— after the revolution 
no one could find it. Anyway, James J. Sweeney, 
the museum director, and my New York dealer 
were frantic until someone thought of tracing the 
driver to his home. There it was, still sitting in the 
truck. Only when they reloaded it into another 
truck, they carefully folded up the blankets and 
stacked them in a corner, and just chucked in the 
metal pieces one on top of the other. When it 
finally got to Houston, the whole thing had to be 
repainted!” 

“I hope they had the right paint, because that 
particular color was marvelous,” I said. 

«I sent it to them. But that doesn’t always hap- 
pen. For instance, I had a big mobile which won 
the first prize at the Carnegie International at Pitts- 
burgh in 1958. So they bought it and presented it 
to the airport there. But they repainted it yellow 
and green, because those were the county colors!”’ 

“And what happened to the International Mo- 
bile?” A twenty-foot-wide work like a sky of moving 
clouds high overhead. 

“Thats at Houston, too,” Calder said. 

“What other big works have you done lately?” 

“There was a big mobile I did for a bank in 
Hartford, Connecticut, last year. And a very big 
one some time ago for Idlewild International Air- 
port. I called it 725.” 
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“What I really meant were big outdoor ones,” I 
said. 

“Two years ago, in sixty-two, I did a large piece 
for Stockholm called The Four Elements. It’s about 
thirty feet high and has four parts that are moved 
by a motor.” 

“Do any other cities have outdoor mobiles?” 

“Im doing two more right now. But you mustn't 
tell anyone where they’re for. It’s a secret. Then 
there’s also Whirling Ear, which originally stood in a 
pond at the Brussels Fair. I did that in 1958, the 
same year as the Spiral, outside UNESCO in Paris. 
I built it in a mechanical shop near Roxbury. At 
first I had it going at two rpm; then I slowed it 
down to one rpm because it looked as if the ear had 
gone crazy. When I did that a Scotsman said to me, 
‘If you have it any slower, you'll no be able to call it 
the Whirling Ear, Mr. Calder! ” 


i 2 next morning, breakfast at the long table 
downstairs consisted of honey and toast, and coffee 
served in big white bowls. It was a delightfully soft 
spring morning, with thin mists rising over the river 
and a pale sun warming the flowers and early bees. 
Nasser and I found Calder in one of the twin little 
yellow stone houses on the other side of the road, 
near where I had parked my car. A few roses were 
blooming against the wall, and a single purple 
flower hung on a clematis vine. 

Inside he was painting a gouache of swirling 
forms in blue and red, like nebulae, or suns, or 
again, like sunflowers. Over a few odd tables, scat- 
tered to dry, were other gouaches. A rampage of 
color flooded the room. Where his brush had 
touched the wet paper, 4 blazing spectrum of suns 
and moons, stars, starfish, and butterflies burst 
forth. ‘To him his paint- 
ings, still virtually un- 
known to the public, are 
just as important a me- 
dium of expression as his 
sculpture. 

“I was just going up to 
the big studio,” said Cal- 
der. “Would you like to 
come? We could walk if 
you don’t mind. I like 
walking, as long as I’m not 
in a hurry.” 

We closed the door and 
set off along the road. He 
held our arms and pulled 
us to the side as we rounded 
the first bend. 

“A very dangerous cor- 
ner,” he murmured. 





A little farther on he pointed to an open space 
between buildings, where the ground was curiously 
granular and purplish. 

“See that? That’s where they hold the vendage. 
They press the grapes there . . . that’s all grape 
skins and pips.” 

He paused, then pointed to a long barn that ran 
along one side, from the road right back to the cliff. 
“Pve got another storeroom here. Like to see in- 
side?” he asked. 

It was like the opening of Aladdin’s cave: a 
long, narrow room, with a floor that sloped upward 
gently, and a steep-pitched roof, all a jumble of mo- 
biles and stabiles. 

Standing in the middle was a big bronze casting 
of a mobile, a human figure with horizontal torso 
and one leg outstretched behind, as if skating, set 
to balance and rotate on a base which consisted of 
the other leg. In the middle of the war Calder had 
produced a few such works in which, according to 
Sweeney, he had returned to modeling the human 
figure as an act of self-discipline because he felt he 
had developed too much facility in handling mate- 
rials and was becoming “‘ingrown, habit-bound and 
uninventive.”” After this his works had acquired a 
new and magical grace, as can be seen in mobiles 
like Bayonets Menacing a Flower, or The Forest Is the 
Best Place, and in stabiles like Morning Cobweb. 

A large and bulging sack lay to one side, and 
pointing to it I asked, ‘‘What’s that?” 

“Thats the Mercury Fountain,’ he said — to my 
astonishment, for I had always imagined that so 
famous and historical a piece must surely be in a 
museum. Designed at Miró and Sert’s instigation 
for the Spanish pavilion at the Paris Exposition in 
1937, it had attracted almost as much attention as 
Picasso’s Guernica (next to which it had stood), with 
its flashing, playing flow of the liquid metal tum- 
bling down a series of chutes and drops until it 
struck the lower flange of the mobile part, causing 
it to move. 

We walked out of the village into the open coun- 
try, with the road following the contour of the slope, 
and soon Calder’s vast new studio came into sight, 
crowning the hill like some castle or monastery. It 
is typical of Calder that he should have designed 
a building so perfectly in keeping with the land- 
scape, using traditional methods where possible and 
appropriate, yet without deviating in the slightest 
from an utter modernity of conception and use, for 
the building was designed for the housing and as- 
sembling of his largest works, any single one of 
which would have entirely filled the small studio by 
his house. 

By now we were almost level with the studio and 
could see the cluster of huge stabiles on the terrace 
in front, high above the flowering apples, cherries, 
and plums, and the sweep of the landscape below. 
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“For years,” Calder said, “I didn’t have any 
space for my really big pieces. Then I went to visit 
with Tal Coat up in Brittany. He had a really 
beautiful studio, and all the time I had been work- 
ing in small places. So it gave me the idea of build- 
ing this, and as a result, I can now go ahead de- 
veloping large-scale ideas in a way I could never do 
before.” 

“Who actually makes them for you?” I asked. 

“Mostly they are made by Biémont, the big iron- 
works that you pass on the way into Tours. I make 
the scale model, the maquette, out of sheet alumi- 
num with indications of where all the flanges, gus- 
sets, and so forth, necessary to join the component 
parts together and give strength, are to go. At the 
foundry they have equipment for shaping and cut- 
ting the sheet steel to size. Then afterwards we have 
to weld on the flanges, drill screw holes; and some- 
times I decide to make changes at that stage also. 
Then we bring the pieces up here and assemble 
them and paint them. All these big pieces can be 
unscrewed and taken apart for shipping. Of course 
the big stabile at Spoleto was made in Italy by 
Italsider.”’ 

“Before you make the maquettes do you work out 
the design on paper?” 

“Yes, usually. It’s a question of how new or diff- 
cult the problems involved are.” 

We crossed the steel bridge leading to the upper 
floor at the rear of the building and entered a single 
great room some one hundred feet long by perhaps 
forty feet wide and forty-five feet high, with floor-to- 
ceiling glass windows along the entire opposite wall, 
and a glass roof at the distant end. 

Four stabiles, the highest about thirty feet high, 
stood at various points in the room, their steel 
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. arches and legs forming a labyrinth between which 

we walked to and fro. I was reminded of the but- 
` tressed trees of the Guiana jungle, amid which I had 
lived for close to five years. But the life in these im- 
mense creations was animal, not vegetable. Tense, 
their still limbs ready to move, they were like 
arthropod fossils from some unknown giant-bearing 
reach of the Carboniferous. 

At the far end of the room a twelve-foot-tall as- 
sembly of rectangles of paper painted in gay colors 
and joined into a single composition was the design 
for a new Aubusson tapestry. On the floor nearby 
were a few oil paintings. 

“Would you like to take one of those?” he asked, 
turning to me. 

“Sure thing!” I said. 

After I had picked one out, he said, “Now I sup- 
pose you want me to sign. A man came to me the 
other day and told me how he had got a drawing 
from Picasso, but Picasso wouldn’t sign. So when he 
got a drawing out of me, I wouldn’t sign either! I 
guess he was very angry. Still, I suppose Pd better 
sign for you.” 

His eyes twinkling, he picked up the canvas and 
moved over to a table where he began charging a 
brush with paint, twisting the brush around to 
splay out the bristles, then signed “AC,” but al- 
most illegibly. 

“Here you are, Nicholas,” he said, with a wide 
grin. 

We descended a stairway near the entrance to the 
lower floor — also a single room, but containing an 
immense central-heating plant and a small parti- 
tioned-off washroom and lavatory. Though the 
ceiling was about fifteen feet high, it seemed low be- 
cause of the great size of the room. There were no 
sculptures in here, but through a series of arches, 
containing glassed folding double doors that ran the 
whole length of the room, we could see half a dozen 
standing on the terrace. 

We walked outside to look at them. They stood, 
strange black beasts of enigmatic beauty, poised 
as if ready to leap from this great terrace, where 
one felt as if in an airplane skimming the valley. A 
marvelous panorama unrolled before us: a rich 
cultivated landscape that shelved gradually away 


to the river meadows, then rose in folds and swells 
to the forested crest of the valley opposite, and 
stretched far away into blue distances. 

From only a few yards away came a hail from a 
plowman, turning his big Percheron horse, its 
shaggy feet striking deep into the soft soil. The 
pears and apples were in blossom, pink and white, 
the vines a tender green between a maze of upright 
posts and wires. 

One of the big stabiles had a foot curling up into 
a narrowing spiral. I turned to Calder: “That’s a 
form you have been using for years in your gou- 
aches; now you’ve transferred it to your sculpture!” 

He smiled. 

There came the sound of a car approaching. 
Louisa stepped out. “‘I’ve come to collect you,” she 
said. ‘“‘Don’t forget you’ve got to drive over to have 
lunch with Peter Bellew [director of UNESCO’s art 
side]. And Nicholas has promised to mark his trees 
for thinning out! Don’t let that delay you too long, 
and bring Peter back early — remember, we have 
Max Ernst coming to dinner, and he’ll have a long 
way to drive home afterwards!”’ 

“Nasser and I will walk,” I said. “We’ll get back 
ahead of you; we’ll cut across the field.” 

And while Calder and his wife gathered a few 
flowers from the wood at the side of the studio, 
Assar and I set off down the road. 

“It’s amazing,” said Assar after a while, ‘‘the 
way he views the world with a totally innocent 
eye, as if he were seeing it all, everything, just as 
it is, with no associations, no anxiety, no fear. He 
is like the first man, Adam. He sees every living 
thing in all its joy. It is not that he is naive. Nor 
can you really call him sophisticated. That is the 
wrong word . . . he is something else. He is a 
pantheist, welcoming everything in the whole 
world. A wicked man, a poisonous snake — he rec- 
ognizes their danger, objectively, but also their 
right to live along with everything else. So he can 
handle such matters without fear or anxiety mar- 
ring his judgment. He is all-accepting, in the re- 
ligious sense, and each work of his for that reason 
is like a paean.” 

After that, coming from someone normally ex- 
tremely reticent, what more was there to say? 
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O. evening not long ago, some academic friends 
came to my house, and as we talked and drank, we 
looked at a television showing of Tod Browning’s 
1931 version of Dracula. Dwight Frye’s appearance 
on the screen had us suddenly squealing and shriek- 
ing, and it was obvious that old vampire movies 
were part of our common experience. We talked 
about the famous ones, Murnau’s Nosferatu and 
Dreyer’s Vampyr, and we began to get fairly in- 
volved in the lore of the genre — the strategy of the 
bite, the special earth for the coffins, the stake 
through the heart versus the rays of the sun as dis- 
posal methods, the cross as vampire repellent. We 
had begun to surprise each other by the affectionate, 
nostalgic tone of our mock erudition when the 
youngest person present, an instructor in English, 
said in a clear, firm tone, “The Beast With Five 
Fingers is the greatest horror picture I’ve ever seen.” 
Stunned that so bright a young man could display 
such shocking taste in preferring a Warner Brothers 
mediocrity of the forties to the classics, I gasped, 
“But why?” and he answered, ‘Because it’s com- 
pletely irrational. It doesn’t make any sense, and 
that’s the true terror.” 

I was upset by his neat little declaration — exis- 
tentialism in a nutshell — by the calm matter-of- 


factness of it, and by the way the others seemed to 
take it for granted. Yet this evaluation, which had 
never occurred to me, helped to explain some of my 
recent moviegoing experiences. 

Last year I went to see a famous French film, 
Georges Franju’s Eyes Without a Face, which had > 
arrived in San Francisco in a dubbed version called 
The Horror Chamber of Dr. Faustus and was playing 
on a double-horror bill in a huge Market Street 
theater. It was Saturday night, and the theater, 
which holds 2646, was so crowded that I had trouble 
finding a seat. 

Even dubbed, Eyes Without a Face, which Franju 
called a poetic fantasy, is austere and elegant; the 
exquisite photography is by the great Shuftan, the 
music by Maurice Jarre, the superb gowns by 
Givenchy. It is a symbolist attack on science and 
the ethics of medicine, and though I thought this 
attack as simpleminded in its way as the young 
poet’s usual denunciation of war or commerce, it is 
in some peculiar way a classic of horror. 

Pierre Brasseur, as a doctor, experiments system- 
atically, removing the faces of beautiful young 
kidnapped women and trying to graft them onto the 
ruined head of his daughter. He keeps failing, the 
girls are destroyed, and yet he persists — in some 
terrible parody of the scientific method. In the end, 
the daughter, still only eyes without a face, liberates 
the dogs on which he also experiments, and they 
tear off his head. 

The movie is both bizarrely sophisticated and 
absurdly naive. Franju’s style is almost as purified 
as Robert Bresson’s, and although I disliked the 
mixture o. austerity and mysticism with blood and 
gore, it produced its effect: a vague, floating, almost 
lyric sense of horror, an almost abstract atmosphere, 
impersonal and humorless. It has none of the 
fun of a good old horror satire like The Bride of 
Frankenstein, with Elsa Lanchester’s hair curling 
electrically instead of just frizzing as usual, and 
Ernest Thesiger toying with mandrake roots and 
tiny ladies and gentlemen in glass jars. It is a 
horror film that takes itself very seriously, and even 
though I thought its intellectual pretensions silly, 
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I couldn’t shake off the exquisite, dread images. 

But the audience seemed to be reacting to a dif- 
ferent movie. They were so noisy that the dialogue 
was inaudible; they talked until the screen gave 
promise of bloody ghastliness. Then the chatter 
subsided to rise again in noisy approval of the gory 
scenes. When a girl in the film seemed about to be 
mutilated, a young man behind me jumped up and 
down and shouted encouragement. ‘“‘Somebody’s 
going to get it,” he sang out gleefully. The audi- 
ence, which was, Pd judge, predominantly between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, and at least a 
third feminine, was pleased and excited by the 
most revolting, obsessive images. They had gotten 
what they came for; they had not been cheated. 
But nobody seemed to care what the movie was 
about or to be interested in the logic of the plot, 
the reasons for the gore. 

And audiences have seemed indifferent to incom- 
prehensible sections in big expensive pictures. 
For example, how is it that the immense audience 
for The Bridge on the River Kwai, after all those hours 
of watching a story unfold, failed to express dis- 
comfort or outrage or even plain curiosity about 
what exactly happened at the end — which through 
bad direction or perhaps sloppy editing went by too 
fast to be sorted out and understood? Is it possible 
that audiences no longer care if a film is so untidily 
put together that information crucial to the plot 
or characterizations is obscured or omitted alto- 


gether? What Ever Happened to Baby Jane? was such 


a mess that 7zme, after calling it “‘the year’s scariest, 
funniest and most sophisticated thriller.’’ got the 
plot garbled. 

In recent years, largely because of the uncer- 
tainty of producers about what will draw, films in 
production have shifted from one script to another, 
or have been finally cut in such a way that key se- 
quences are omitted. And the oddity is that it 
doesn’t seem to matter to the audience. I couldn’t 
tell what was going on in parts of 55 Days at Peking. 


I was flabbergasted when Cleopatra, in the movie of 


the same name, with no hint or preparation, sud- 
denly demonstrated clairvoyant powers, only to dis- 
pense with them as quickly as she had acquired 
them. ‘The audience for The Cardinal can have little 
way of knowing whose baby the priest’s sister is 
having, or of understanding how she can be in labor 
for days, screaming in a rooming house, without 
anybody hearing her. They may also be puzzled 
about how the priest’s argument against her mar- 
riage, which they have been told is the only Catho- 
lic position, can, after it leads to her downfall and 
death, be casually dismissed as an error. 

It would be easy to conclude that people go to 
see a show and just don’t worry if it all hangs to- 
gether so long as they have something to look at. 
But I think it is more complicated than that. Au- 


diences used to have an almost rational passion for 
getting the story straight: they might prefer bad 
movies to good ones (the Variety list of “all-time top 
grossers”’ such as The Greatest Show on Earth and Going 
My Way indicates that they did), but although the 
movies might be banal or vulgar, they were rarely 
incoherent. A movie had to tell some kind of story 
that held together: a plot had to parse. Some of 
the appreciation for the cleverness of, say, Hitch- 
cock’s early thrillers derived from their ability to 
conceal the loopholes, so that afterward one could 
enjoy thinking over how one had been tricked and 
teased. Perhaps now “‘stories’’ have become too 
sane, too explicable, too commonplace for the large 
audiences who want sensations and regard the 
explanatory connections as mere filler. 


L, Is possible that television viewing, with all its 
breaks and cuts and the spinning of the dial to find 
some action, is partly responsible for destruction of 
the narrative sense — that delight in following a 
story through its complications to its conclusion, 
which is perhaps a child’s first conscious artistic 
pleasure. The old staples of entertainment — in- 
offensive genres like the adventure story or the 
musical or the ghost story or the detective story — 
are no longer commercially safe for moviemakers, 
and it may be that audiences don’t have much more 
than a television span of attention left. Something 
similar may be happening to reading tastes and 
habits: I find teen-agers who oftentimes have read 
Salinger, some Orwell, Lord of the Flies, some Joyce 
Cary, and sometimes even Dostoevsky, but they 
are not interested in the classic English novels of 
Scott or Dickens. What is more, they don’t read 
the Sherlock Holmes stories or even the modern 
detective fiction that in the thirties and forties was 
an accepted part of the shared experience of ado- 
lescents. Whatever the reasons — and they must 
have to do with modern life and the sense of urgency 
it produces — audiences can no longer be depended 
on to respond to conventional forms. ‘They 
want something different. They are too restless and 
apathetic to pay attention to motivations and com- 
plications, cause and effect. They want less effort, 
more sensations. 

A decade ago, The Haunting, an efficient, pro- 
fessional, and to all appearances commercial genre 
film, might have made money. By the end of 1963, 
its grosses in the United States and Canada, accord- ' _ 


ing to Variety, were $700,000. This may be com: - ‘ 


for The Birds, $3,900,000 for 55 Days at Peking — ill! a 





three, I think, terrible movies and in varying des” 
grees pointless and incomprehensible. A detective 
genre piece, The List of Adrian Messenger, also incom- 

re 
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parably better than the three films cited, and 
with a tricky star-selling campaign, grossed only 
$1,500,000. It is easy to imagine that Robert Wise, 
after the excesses of West Side Story, turned to 
The Haunting for a safe, sane respite, and that 
John Huston, after wrestling with Freud, turned to 
an intriguing detective story like Adrian Messenger 
for a lucrative, old-fashioned holiday. But what 
used to be safe seems now to be folly. How can au- 
diences preoccupied with identity problems of their 
own worry about a case of whodunit and why and 
how? Following clues may be too much of an 
effort for those who, in the current teen-age phrase, 
‘“‘couldn’t care less.” They want shock treatment, 
not diversion, and it takes more than ghosts to 
frighten them. 

The Haunting is set in that pleasantly familiar 
“old dark house” that is itself an evil presence and 
is usually inhabited by ghosts or evil people. In 
our childhood imaginings, the unknowable things 
that have happened in old houses, and the whispers 
that someone may have died in them, make them 
mysterious and “‘dirty”’; only the new house that 
has known no life or death is safe and clean. 
But so many stories have used the sinister dark 
house-from-which-no-one-can-escape and its murky 
gardens for our ritual entertainment that we learn 
to experience the terrors as pleasurable excitations 
and reassuring reminders of how frightened we used 
to be before we learned our way around. In film, 
as in story, the ambience is fear; the film specialty 
is gathering a group who are trapped and helpless. 
The action is confined to the house and grounds 
(the maze); the town is usually far away, just far 
enough away so that “nobody will hear you if you 
scream.” | 

In recent years film festivals’and art houses have 
featured a peculiar variant of the trapped-in-the- 
old-dark-house genre (Bufuel’s The Exterminating 
Angel is the classic new example), but the characters, 
or rather figures, are the undead or zombies of the 
vampire movies. ‘‘We live as in coffins frozen side 
by side in a garden” — Last Year at Marienbad. 
“Pm dead”? — the heroine of I Mare. “Theyre all 
dead in there”? — the hostess describing the party 
of La Notte. Their vital juices have been sucked 
away, but they don’t have the revealing marks 
on the throat. We get the message: alienation 
drains the soul without leaving any marks. Or, as 
Bergman says of his trilogy, ‘“‘Most of the people in 
these three films are dead, completely dead. They 
don’t know how to love or to feel any emotions. 
They are lost because they can’t reach anyone 
outside of themselves.” ‘This ‘“‘art’? variant is a 
message movie about failure of communication and 
lack of love and spiritual emptiness and all the rest 
of that. It is the closest thing we’ve got to a new 
genre, but it has some peculiarities. The old dark 
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house was simply there, but these symbolic decadent ~ ~ 


or sterile surroundings are supposed to reflect the 


walking death of those within the maze. The char-` - - 


acters in the old dark house tried to solve the 
riddle of their imprisonment and tried to escape; 
even in No Exit the drama was in why the characters 
were there; but in the new hotel-in-hell movies the 
characters don’t even want to get out of the maze 
— nor, one surmises, do the directors, despite their 
moralizing. And audiences apparently respond to 
these films as modern and relevant just because of 
this paralysis and inaction and minimal story line. 

Although The Haunting is moderately elegant and 
literate and expensive, it is basically a traditional 
ghost story. There is the dedicated scientist, an 
anthropologist, who wants to contribute to science 
in some socially unacceptable or scientifically 
reproachable area — in this case, to prove the 
supernatural powers of the house. And in the 
expository style traditional for the genre, he explains 
the lore and jargon of psychic research, meticulously 
separating ghost from poltergeist, and so on. In the 
great tradition of Frankenstein, the scientist must 
have the abnormal or mad assistant: the role that 
would once have belonged to Dwight Frye is here 
modernized and becomes the Greenwich Village 
lesbian, Claire Bloom. And there is the scientist’s 
distraught wife who fears that her husband’s bril- 
liant career will be ruined. ‘The chaste heroine, 
Julie Harris (like an updated Helen Chandler, 
Dracula’s anemic victim), is the movies’ post- 
Freudian concept of the virgin: repressed, hyster- 
ical, insane, the source of evil. 

It wasn’t a great movie, but I certainly wouldn’t 
have thought that it could offend anyone. Yet 
some of the audience at The Haunting were not merely 
bored, they were hostile — as if the movie, by as- 
suming interests they didn’t have, made them feel 
resentful or inferior. I have never felt this kind 
of audience hostility toward crude, bad movies. 
People are relaxed and tolerant about ghoulish 
quickies, grotesque dubbed shockers from Japan, 
and chopped-up Italian spectacles that scramble 
mythologies and pile on actions, one stupidity after 
another. Perhaps they prefer incoherent, meaning- 
less movies because they are not required to 
remember or connect. I am afraid that the young 
instructor in English spoke for his times, that 
there is no terror for modern audiences if a story is 
carefully worked out and follows a tradition, 
even though the tradition was developed and per- 
fected precisely to frighten entertainingly. 


L Is not only general audiences out for an evening’s 
entertainment who seem to have lost the narrative 
sense or become indifferent to narrative. Processes 
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of structural disintegration are at work in all types 
of movies, and though it is obvious that many of the 
old forms were dead and had to be discarded, it is 
rather scary to see what is happening, and not only 
at the big picture palaces. Art-house films are even 
more confusing. Why at the end of Godard’s My 
Life to Live is the heroine, rather than the pimp 
that the rival gang is presumably gunning for, 
shot? Is she just a victim of bad marksmanship? 
If we express perplexity, we are likely to be told 
that we are missing the existentialist point: it is 
simply fate; she had to die. But a cross-eyed fate? 
And why is there so little questioning of the organ- 
ization of My Name Is Ivan, with its lyric interludes 
and patriotic sections so ill-assembled that one 
might think the projectionist had scrambled the 
reels? 

The art-house audience accepts lack of clarity 
as complexity; clumsiness and confusion as style. 
Perhaps even without the support of critics they 
would accept incoherence just as the larger audience 
does; they may feel that movies as incomprehensible 
as Viridiana are more relevant to their experience, 
more true to their own feelings about life, and more 
satisfying than works they can understand. 

I trust I won’t be mistaken for the sort of boob 
who attacks ambiguity or complexity. I am inter- 
ested in the change from the period when the mean- 
ing of art and form in art was in making complex 
experience simple and lucid — as is still the case 
in Knife in the Water or Bandits of Orgosolo — to 
the current acceptance of art as technique, the 
technique which, in a movie like This Sporting Life, 
makes a simple, though psychologically confused 
story look complex, and modern because inex- 
plicable. 

It has become easy, especially for those who 
consider time a problem and a great theme, to 
believe that fast editing, out of normal sequence, 
is somehow more cinematic than a consecutively 
told story. For a half century movies have, when 
necessary, shifted action in time and place, and the 
directors generally didn’t think it necessary to slap 
us in the face with each cut or to call out, ‘‘Look 
what I can do!? Yet people who should know 
better will tell you how cinematic The Loneliness 
of the Long Distance Runner or This Sporting Life 
is, as if fiddling with the time sequence were good 
in itself, proof that the medium is really being used. 
Perhaps after a few decades of indoctrination in 
high art they are convinced that a movie is cine- 
matic when they don’t understand what’s going on. 
This Sporting Life, which Derek Hill, among others, 
has called the best feature ever made in England, 
isn’t gracefully fragmented, it’s smashed. ‘The 
chunks are so heavy and humorless and, in an odd 
way, disturbing that we can tell the film is meant 
to be bold, powerful, tragic 
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In one way or another, almost all the enthusiasts 
for a film like this one will tell you that however 
you interpret the film, you will be right. There is 
not much to be said for this theory except that it’s 
mighty democratic. Rather pathetically, those who 
accept this Rorschach-blot approach to movies 
are hesitant and uneasy about offering reactions. 
They should be reassured by the belief that what- 
ever they say is right, but since it refers not to the 
film but to them (turning criticism into auto- 
biography), they are afraid of self-exposure. I don’t 
think they really believe the theory; it’s a sort of 
temporary public-convenience station. More and 
more people come out of a movie and can’t tell you 
what they’ve seen or even whether they liked it. 

An author like David Storey may stun them with 
the information that This Sporting Life ‘works purely 
in terms of feeling. Only frivolous judgments can 
be made about it in conventional terms of style.” 
Has Storey discovered a new method of conveying 
feeling without style? Or has he simply found the 
arrogance to frustrate normal responses? No one 
wants to have his capacity for feeling questioned, 
and if a viewer tries to play it cool and discuss 
This Sporting Life in terms of corrupt professional 
football, he still won’t score on that muddy field: 
there are no goalposts. Lindsay Anderson, who 
directed, says, “This Sporting Life is not a film 
about sport. In fact, I wouldn’t really call it a 
story picture at all. . . . We have tried to make a 
tragedy . . . we were making a film about some- 
thing unique.” A tragedy without a story is unique 
all right: a disaster. 


T MOVIES, as in other art forms, whether you are 
interested only in technique or reject technique, 
the result is just about the same: if you have nothing 
to express, it is very much like thinking that you 
have so much to express that you don’t know how 
to say it. Something related to absorption in 
technique is involved in the enthusiasm of young 
people for what is called the New American 
Cinema, though these films are often made by those 
who reject craftsmanship as well as meaning, who 
tend to equate technique with science and with the 
production of the Bomb. This approach, which is 
a little like the attack on scientific method in Eyes 
Without a Face, is used to explain why film-makers 
must make movies without taking time to learn how. 
They are in a hurry, and anyway, technique might 
corrupt them. 

The spokesmen for this New American Cinema 
attack rationality as if it were the enemy of art. 
They have composed a rather strange amalgam in 
which reason equals lack of feeling and imagination 
equals hostility to art equals science equals the 


enemy equals Nazis and police equals the Bomb. 
Somewhere along the line, criticism is also turned 
into an enemy of art. The group produces a kind 
of euphoric publicity, which is published instead 
of criticism, but soon the group may have semi- 
intellectually respectable critics. In the Nation 
of April 13, 1964, Susan Sontag published an 
extraordinary essay on Jack Smith’s Flaming 
Creatures, in which she enunciated a new critical 
principle: ‘Thus Smith’s crude technique serves, 
beautifully, the sensibility embodied in Flaming 
Creatures — a sensibility based on indiscriminate- 
ness, without ideas, beyond negation.” I think 
that in treating indiscriminateness as a value, 
Miss Sontag has become a real swinger. Of course 
we can reply that if anything goes, nothing happens, 
nothing works. But this is becoming irrelevant. 
In Los Angeles, among the independent film- 
makers at their midnight screenings, I was told 
that I belonged to the older generation — that 
Agee-alcoho! generation, they called it — who 
could not respond to the new films because they 
didn’t take pot or LSD and so couldn’t learn just to 
accept everything. This narcotic approach of torpid 
acceptance, which is much like the lethargy of the 
undead in the failure-of-communication movies, 
may explain why those films have seemed so “‘true”’ 
to some people, and why the directors’ moralistic 
messages sound so false. The attitude of rejecting 
critical standards has the dubious advantage of 
accepting everyone who says he is an artist as an 
artist and conferring on all his “noncommercial” 
productions the status of art. Miss Sontag is on 
to something, and if she stays on and rides it like 
Slim Pickens, it’s the end of criticism. 

At the art-house level, critics and audiences 
haven’t yet discovered the beauty of indiscriminate- 
ness, but there is a lot of talk about “‘purely visual 
content’? — which might be called the principle of 
ineffability. Time calls Resnais’s Muriel ‘‘another 
absorbing exercise in style.’ Dwight Macdonald 
calls Marienbad ‘‘ ‘pure’ cinema, a succession of 
images enjoyable in themselves.” And Richard 
Roud, who was responsible (and thus guilty) for the 
film selection at the New York film festivals, goes 
all the way: films like La Notte, he says, provide 
an “‘experience in pure form.” 

Once matters reach this plane, it begins to seem 
almost unclean to raise issues about meaning and 
content and character, or to question the relevance 
of a sequence, the quality of a performance. Some- 
one is sure to sneer, ‘“‘Are you looking for a para- 
phrasable content? A film, like a poem, ts.” Or 
smile pityingly and remind you that Patroni Grifh 
had originally intended to call X Mare ‘Landscape 
With Figures”; doesn’t that tell you how you should 
look at it? It does indeed, and it’s not my idea of a 
good time. After a few dismal experiences we 
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discover that when we are told to admire a film, , 


for its pure form or its structure, it is going to 


exhibit irritating, confusing, and ostentatious tech =N 


nique, which will, infuriatingly, be all we can dis- 
cover in it. And if we should mention that we 
enjoy the dramatic and narrative elements in 
movies, we are almost certain to be subjected to the 
contemptuous remark, ‘‘Why does cinema have to 
mean something? Do you expect a work by Bach to 
mean something?” 

The only way to answer this is by some embar- 
rassingly basic analysis, pointing out that words, 
unlike tones, refer to something, that movie images 
are rarely abstract or geometric designs, and that 
when they include people and places and actions, 
they have implications, associations. Robbe-Grillet, 
the scenarist of Marienbad, may say that the film 
is a pure construction, an object without reference 
to anything outside itself, and that the existence 
of the two characters begins when the film begins 
and ends ninety-three minutes later, but, of course, 
we are not born when we go in to see a movie — 
though we may want to die by the time we leave. 
And we can’t even leave Marienbad behind because, 
although it isn’t particularly memorable, a kind of 
creeping Marienbadism is the new aesthetics of 
‘poetic’? cinema. What I am saying can only 
sound like pedantry to those interested in “pure”’ 
art who tend to consider analysis as an enemy. 


Movs are going to pieces; they are disinte- 
grating, and the something called cinema is not 
movies raised to an art but rather movies dimin- 
ished, movies that look ‘“‘artistic.”’> Movies are 
being stripped of all the “‘nonessentials’” — that is to 
say, faces, actions, details, stories, places, everything 
that makes them entertaining and joyful. It is 
obvious that the most talented film artists and the 
ones most responsive to our time and the attitudes 
of Camus and Sartre are tending to go in this direc- 
tion. The others, who are trying to observe the 
older conventions, are usually (though not always) 
banal, trivial, ludicrously commercial, and some- 
how out of touch. It is the highest talents, the most 
dedicated, who are driven to the dead end of “‘pure”’ 
cinema, just as our painters are driven to obliter- 
ate the image, and a dramatist like Beckett to 
reduce words to sounds. 

Cinema, I suspect, is going to become so rarified, 
so private in meaning, and so lacking in audience 
appeal that in a few years the Foundations will be 
desperately and hopelessly trying to bring it back 
to life, as they are now doing with theater. 

When movies, the only art form which everyone 
once felt free to enjoy and have opinions about, lose 
their connection with song and dance, drama, and 
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the novel, when they become cinema which people 
fear to criticize as much as they do a new piece of 
music or a new poem or painting, they will become 
another object of academic study and apprecia- 
tion and an object of excitement only to prac- 
titioners of the ‘“‘art.” Although L’Avventura is a 
great film, had I been present at Cannes in 1960, 
where Antonioni distributed his explanatory state- 
ment beginning ‘‘There exists in the world today a 
very serious break between science on the one 
hand,” I might easily have joined in the hisses, 
which he didn’t really deserve until the following 
year, when La Notte revealed that he had begun to 
believe his own explanations, thus making liars of 
us all. 

When we see Dwight Macdonald’s cultural solu- 
tion applied to film, when we see the prospect that 
movies will become a product for ‘‘Masscult”’ con- 
sumption, while the “few who care” will have their 
“High Culture” cinema, who wants to take the high 
road? There is more energy, more originality, more 
excitement, more art in American kitsch like Gunga 
Din, Easy Living, in the Rogers and Astaire pictures 
like Swingtime and Top Hat, in Strangers on a Train, 
His Girl Friday, The Crimson Pirate, Citizen Kane, The 
Lady Eve, To Have and Have Not, The African Queen, 
Singin? in the Rain, Sweet Smell of Success, or more 
recently, The Hustler, Lolita, The Manchurian Candi- 
date, Hud, Charade, than in the presumed High 
Culture of Hiroshima Mon Amour, Marienbad, La 
Notte, The Eclipse, and the Torre Nilsson pictures. 
As Nabokov remarked, “Nothing is more exhila- 
rating than philistine vulgarity.” 

Regrettably, one of the surest signs of the phil- 
istine is his reverence for the superior tastes of those 
who put him down. Macdonald believes that 
“a work of High Culture, however inept, is an 
expression of feelings, ideas, tastes, visions that are 
idiosyncratic and the audience similarly responds to 
them as individuals.” No. The ‘‘pure” cinema 
enthusiast who doesn’t react to a film but feels he 
should, and so goes back to it over and over, is not 
responding as an individual but as a compulsive 
good pupil determined to appreciate what his 
cultural superiors say is art. Movies are on their 
way into academia when they are turned into 
a matter of duty, and in this country respect for 
High Culture is becoming a ritual. 
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If debased art is kitsch, perhaps kitsch may be 
redeemed by honest vulgarity, may become art. 
Our best work transforms kitsch, makes art out of 
it; that is the peculiar greatness and strength of 
American movies, as Godard in Breathless and 
Truffaut in Shoot the Piano Player recognize. Hus- 
ton’s The Maltese Falcon is a classic example. Our 
first and greatest film artist, D. W. Griffith, was a 
master of kitsch. 

I am not suggesting that we want to see new and 
bigger remakes of the tired old standbys of the film 
repertory: a new Cimarron, another Quo Vadis. And 
meanings don’t have to be spread out for us like 
food on a free-lunch counter. There are movies that 
are great experiences like Long Day s Journey Into 
Night, and just a few years ago there were movies 
which told good stories such as The Treasure of 
Sierra Madre, From Here to Eternity, and The Nurs 
Story. 

People go to the movies for the various ways in 
which movies express the experience of their lives, 
and as a means of avoiding and postponing the 
pressures they feel. ‘This latter function of art, gen- 
erally referred to disparagingly as escapism, may 
also be considered refreshment, and it may be a 
major factor in keeping the world sane. 

In the last few years there has appeared a new 
kind of filmgoer: he isn’t interested in movies but 
in cinema. In the West several of the academic 
people I know who have the least understanding of 
movies suddenly became interested in them by read- 
ing Laurence Alloway’s piece called “‘Critics in the 
Dark”? in Encounter. By suggesting that movie 
criticism had never gotten into the right hands — 
that is, into the hands of the academics — by indi- 
cating projects, and by publishing in the prestigious 
Encounter, Alloway focused on large vistas of re- 
spectability for future film critics. Perhaps, also, 
the academics were drawn to his condescending 
approach to movies as a pop art. Many of them have 
wondered why Agee cared so much about movies. 
Alloway, by taking the position that Agee’s caring 
was a maladjustment, re-established their safe, 
serene world in which if a man gets excited about an 
idea or an issue, there must be something the 
matter with him. It’s not much consolation, but 
I think the cinema the academics will be working 
over will be the cinema they deserve. 


A DOCTOR IN RED CHINA 





b was the play we saw in Shanghai one Sunday 
evening in September, 1962, that helped us to un- 
derstand what has happened to the families in the 
People’s Republic of China. Some customs have 
vanished. Some characteristics remain unaltered 
and unalterable. 

Our Chinese hosts called for us at the Peace 
Hotel, and we motored along the waterfront of this 
vast smoky metropolis. The sun had set, but out on 
the river, junks and sampans could still be seen 
moving like shadows among the lighted ferries and 
ships. Leaving the harbor esplanade, with its din of 
traffic whistles, shouts, and steamboat blasts, we en- 
tered Nanking Road and came to quiet streets, 
dimly lit, crowded with men and women hurrying 
somewhere on foot, bicycle, or tricycle. 

It began to rain as we approached the theater 
along a dark, shining pavement, but a crowd had 
gathered under a single light at the entrance. As 
our cars came to the curb, the doors were opened 
for us, but no tips were expected or given. Our 
principal host for the evening was the dean of the 
First Shanghai Medical College. The others in our 
party were also physicians, with the exception of the 
interpreter and a man and a woman from the local 
government office. We filed into a large undeco- 
rated auditorium, and taking our places, watched 
the people enter and fill the seats around us. In the 
first ten rows, some women wore long black dresses 
of Chinese style and the men were in business suits. 
Behind us, many were in their working clothes and 
some women wore blue jeans and simple shirts like 
the men’s. On the whole, people were better dressed 
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here than at the opera in Peking, and definitely 
better dressed than the people in Canton. 

The play was Candles of Dragon and Phoenix by 
Hung Fung — an old story set in the late Ch’ing 
period. Our interpreter, Mr. Woo, explained 
that ‘‘candles” referred to the nuptial ceremonies, 
“dragon” to the man, and “‘phoenix”’ to the woman. 
There were illuminated panels on either side of the 
stage to provide a running commentary. “Before 
liberation,’ Mr. Woo translated, ‘“‘nine marriages 
out of ten were unhappy ones.” By “liberation” 
they mean escape from their own serfdom under 
Chinese landlords and freedom from foreign dicta- 
tion. The date given for “‘liberation’’ is October 1, 
1949, when the Communist government declared 
the Chinese mainland to be a republic. 

As the curtain rose, we entered a different world, 
the romantic colorful China of yesterday, with men 
of wealth and splendid dignity, idle women, re- 
spectful servants, cunning hangers-on, and corrupti- 
ble messengers from the emperor. The play was well 
staged and beautifully costumed. It showed the 
evils of marriage as planned by the father and the 
matchmaker. There was a tyrannical father, a 
cruel stepmother, an ailing bridegroom, and a bride 
of lower social standing. 

The actors sang their parts, for this was Chinese 
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“What about divorce?” I asked. 
“Divorce is possible if both partners agree, but 
the judge makes an effort to persuade them to carry 


_Opera. The sound comes to resemble the intoning 
chant heard in some Christian churches, but it 
f-tises at times to high falsetto, where a man’s voice 


can hardly be distinguished from a woman’s, while 
the orchestra, composed of old-style Chinese 
stringed instruments and drums, follows the dra- 
matic mood — sad or gay, soft or deafening. The 
acting was excellent, the comedy obvious, and 
the spectators were spellbound. 

At the intermission we made our way through the 
crowded, smoke-filled corridor and up a flight of 
stairs to a room reserved for us. We sat around a 
table covered with a clean white cloth while a 
woman in blue jeans and black felt slippers filled 
our glasses with boiling water from a large kettle. 
This is the drink that has protected China from 
dysentery for many years. In a home or an institu- 
tion, tea leaves would have been added, and on 
trains packets of tea leaves can be bought. 

Our companions were dressed much as we were, 
except that one of them (he was closer to the Com- 
munist Party than the others) wore a gray-blue 
jacket with a high round collar, like that of an officer 
in the French Army. One of the physicians was an 
old friend of ours. After graduating from the Peking 
Union Medical College, he had gone to Montreal in 
1937 and stayed until 1939 on a Rockefeller fellow- 
ship doing graduate work in neurosurgery. All six 
of the Chinese physicians were men of long experi- 
ence, and a good physician knows as much about 
families as he does about diseases. Here was an 
opportunity. 

“Ask them,” I said to Mr. Woo, our interpreter, 
“to tell us what has happened to the family in China 
during these recent years.” 

The dean smiled: “Our mothers came to the 
bridegroom’s house, veiled and carried in a red 
palanquin just like the one you saw on the stage. 
There have been many changes.” 

Someone else spoke up. “Men used to remain 
where they were born. Now the sons are scattered.” 

“Since liberation,” a third said, “the laws have 
been changed. It is now against the law to have 
more than one wife or to have any concubines. 
Married sons and daughters no longer continue to 
live under the same roof with their parents. ‘That 
was possible for the wealthy. That was a part of 
Chinese capitalism. That has gone.” 

Our companions were all entering the discussion 
now, and I was taking notes: “Young people ar- 
range their own marriages today. At first, in the 
early days after liberation, our children went too far 
in their independence, and they made mistakes. 
Now, I think they are beginning to ask their par- 
ents’ advice.” 

“They have their own home even if it is no more 
than a room or two in a commune or a factory 
area.” 
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on. The husband must pay separation allowance to 
the wife unless she has a good job.” 

“Do opium addiction and alcoholism contribute 
to family difficulties?” 

“Opium is finished. It is no longer a problem 
in China. Alcoholism never was much of a problem 
here,” said the vice president of the Chinese Medi- 
cal Association. ‘“‘It has practically disappeared 
now as a cause of admission to mental institutions.” 

“What about the population increase and the 
question of birth control?” 

The vice president answered again. ‘“The popu- 
lation has been increasing at the rate of two percent 
annually. But the present policy of the government 
is to limit the birth rate. Physicians carry out this 
policy as well as they can, especially the obstetri- 
cians. They organize family-planning clinics in all 
hospitals, and elsewhere in areas where there are no 
hospitals. They give advice in regard to contra- 
ception when asked.” 

“How do they persuade people to follow the pol- 
icy?” I asked. 

“The people are urged to delay marriage at least 
until twenty-five for women and twenty-seven for 
men. When they do marry, we recommend that 
they postpone having children for several years, if 
possible. The argument is that small families are 
best for the mother’s health and that parents can 
provide better education for their children if they 
do not have too many. The average now is two 
children to each family.” 

“The fact is,’ one of the younger neurosurgeons 
interrupted, ‘‘that improvement in medical care is 
steadily lowering the death rate. That defeats our 
whole attempt to limit the population growth.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, ‘“‘medical advance is responsible 
for the population explosion in other countries, 
too.” I asked about surgical abortion, and was told 
that it is strictly illegal unless a committee of the 
local hospital recommends it on the grounds of the 
mother’s health, or because there are already too 
many children in the family. It is also forbidden to 
unmarried mothers except when health requires it. 

We returned to our seats for the last act, and Mr. 
Woo resumed his running translation. At the end 
of the play many of the audience surged down the 
aisles, coming as close to the stage as they could, to 
clap and watch the actors take their bows. 


Lig the automobiles waiting for us were the 
only cars in sight. We drove off, my wife in the 
second car with several doctors and the woman 
“administrator.” Passenger automobiles, in gen- 


eral, belong to the government and are usually of 
English or German manufacture. China makes its 
own trucks and large passenger buses. We saw 
many of them throughout the country. The first 
car suitable for private use, the Phoenix, had just 
made its appearance. We were told about it, but 
we saw only one example. 

China has no professional prostitutes, I was told 
as we were passing an imposing building at the con- 
fluence of three streets. In the old days, that build- 
ing was a world-famous brothel. Now it is used for 
reading rooms, public meetings, and table tennis — 
a sort of mammoth Y.M.C.A. for both sexes, with- 
out the C for Christian. We heard the chimes from 
the great clock in the customhouse, followed by the 
deep-toned striking of the hour, a stubborn Western 
voice in China’s largest city. 

“Do people go to Christian churches?” I asked. 

“Yes,” the dean replied, “if they want to. A 
church is kept open in each district of Shanghai.” 

“What happened to the prostitutes for which 
Shanghai was so famous?” 

“After liberation, they were rounded up and 
treated medically. Then they were taught useful 
trades and put to work.” 

“Were there no backsliders?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, but not many. They were arrested, and 
when possible, trained again and put to work. A 
few were sent away to hard labor. But most of them 
married. Some have done very well indeed.” My 
companions exchanged smiles. ‘‘More than one of 
these women,” someone explained, ‘“‘has been 
elected to the People’s Assembly in Peking.” 

We had reached the drive along the harbor now. 
Mr. Woo pointed to a building and remarked bit- 
terly, “That is where the British Concession used to 
be. They put up a notice at the entrance of that 
compound. ‘No admittance to Dogs and Chinese.’ ” 

“I’m sure all British people would regret the in- 
sult today,” I said. 

“Oh, it was not the people,” the dean said. “‘It 
was the imperialist government.” 

The car stopped at our hotel. It is an old-fash- 
ioned structure rising high above the waterfront. 
Mr. Woo entered with us, and I asked him who had 
built the Peace Hotel. 

“It used to be called the Sassoon Hotel,” he said. 
“It was built by Sassoon, who made money in China 
selling opium to the Chinese.” I looked at Mr. 
Woo. His face betrayed no emotion, but for the 
second time that night, there was bitterness in his 
voice. 


M. wirE and I had come to mainland China as 
Canadian guests of the Chinese Medical Associa- 
tion, at the invitation of the president of the associa- 
tion in Peking. He had suggested visits to hospitals 
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and colleges and places of interest, and lectures in 
different medical centers. That was their purpose. 
Mine was to learn all that the doctors and edi 
cators could teach me behind the great wall of iso- 
lation. But our purpose went beyond that. We 
both believe that the way to peace in a warring 
world is through friendship and understanding on 
every level in each profession and occupation. 
When you meet your opposite number, it is easy to 
get his point of view and to see his world through 
his eyes. | 
Our experience at the play that night had been 
revealing. We had seen portrayed a well-to-do fam- 
ily of the empire, and the talk at intermission had 
told us much about the recent social changes. Were 
we getting the truth? A writer on Communist af- 
fairs had laughed at us before we started on our 
journey. ‘‘You will see what they want you to see,” 
he said, ‘‘and believe what they want you to be- 
lieve.” What he had forgotten, perhaps, is that the 
way to the truth about men and women is through 
friendly contacts at first hand, rather than through 
analysis of data derived at a distance from spies and 
expatriots. 
In general, when I enter an operating theater or 
a hospital ward and hear a medical discussion, I see 
the actual medical situation. When I talk to physi- 
cians, I get at the truth as they see it. When we 
wander through parks, we catch revealing glimpses 
that tell the truth of life in a thousand families. 
There can be no preparation, no putting the best 
foot forward. When we traveled forty-nine hours by 
train from the south to the north across that vast 
country, we looked into innumerable passing homes 
and farms. We walked with the people on the plat- 
forms. Before reaching Shanghai, we had entered 
two-room homes, selected on our own initiative in 
towns and cities, and had visited a rural commune. 
In the afternoon before we saw the play, my wife 
had visited one of Shanghai’s many day nurseries. 
This one was located in several old-style houses built 
around a court. Mothers brought their babies and 
toddlers in, she learned, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing before they went to work, and they called for 
them at four in the afternoon. The nursery had 
plenty of toys and beds, and the care was kindly. 
Discipline, teaching, and play went hand in hand, 


and the children were well fed. Their clothes were 


amazingly patched. This bore out what we had 
been told — that the annual allowance of cotton 
cloth per family is very small indeed; although we 
had seen newly planted fields of cotton in the south. 
The patches, the cleanliness of the clothes, the ap- 
pearance of the children, and their excellent be- 
havior all bore witness to loving care at home. 
Objective evidence came to us from every side. 
The small family unit remains strong in the face of 
poverty. Multiple families under one roof have dis- 
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—appeared, and the grandparent unable to work is 


often cared for by a son or daughter. The Chinese 


“still visit the graves of their ancestors in the spring, 


and colleges take a recess for a few days so that 
student and teacher can devote the time to this 
pious pilgrimage. 

The best opportunity to see people in the mass is 
in the parks on Sunday and holidays. In one of the 
Canton parks, there was a stadium, accommodating 
sixty thousand spectators, planned for soccer games 
and track sports. Another park looked down on the 
city from a hill, and we saw the lights coming on 
in the city while the golden harvest moon was rising. 
Looking down from the other side of the hill we 
saw a large double swimming pool, half for young- 
sters and half for adults. Lights were on, and the 
haunting music of a Chinese violin came up to us. 


Wie: I saw, on my first visit to China in 1943, 
has made it easier for me to understand what is 
happening there today in the field of education and 
medicine. Under the most appalling wartime con- 
ditions, the people in Chungking and Chengtu were 
cheerful, clean, industrious, as they are now. They 
were our allies then; Mao Tse-tung in the north 
and Chiang Kai-shek in the south were fighting 
against Japan. I had come there because I was a 
surgeon and was familiar with secret scientific in- 
formation that might be made available from Allied 
Research Councils if the Chinese could use it prop- 
erly. Could we help the medical service of the army 
in the south? That was the question, and I had 
come to find the answer. 

The surgeon general, Lu Chih-teh, whom we 
called Dick Lu, was a first-class physician trained in 
the Peking Union Medical College. He told me 
that Chiang Kai-shek’s army of five million soldiers 
called for nineteen thousand medical officers. He 
had fifty surgeons, only thirty of whom he consid- 
ered well trained. The rest of his medical service 
consisted of orderlies. He did not seem to be dis- 
mayed. But I was — fifty surgeons to five million 
men! Even so, that was better than the proportion 
of civilian doctors to the Chinese population at the 
time. 

Dick Lu gave me a good example of what a well- 
trained Chinese professional man can create for 
himself. He took me, with two Canadian Medical 
Missionaries, Stewart Allen and Leslie Kilborn, to 
his Medical Service Headquarters hidden away 
from the enemy outside Chungking. He was a mod- 
est little man who had taught physiology for eight 
years before he became surgeon general; but he 
astonished me with three unexpected achievements. 
He had complete statistics of army hospital admis- 
sions with totals up to the previous December 
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(1942). The records were well kept; patients with 
war wounds (classified as to site of the wound) 
totaled 946,273. ‘Those suffering from various dis- 
eases were slightly more numerous. Furthermore, 
a factory housed in multiple camouflaged bamboo 
huts was making excellent surgical instruments and 
artificial limbs — better limbs, it seemed to me, 
than those I had seen for amputees in the Soviet 
Union a month earlier. And an herbarium of more 
than two hundred acres was producing common 
drugs. 

After the war was over, and after the Commu- 
nists had driven the Nationalists from the mainland, 
foreigners were likewise swept out of the mainland 
by one device or another. Within two years (1949- 
1951) the exodus was complete, as George Kennan 
put it, “to the last man, to the last pound sterling, 
to the last dollar, to the last missionary.” And yet 
in 1962, only thirteen years after ‘“‘liberation,” I 
found teaching hospitals and medical colleges in the 
major centers doing first-class work. How could 
that be, when there was only a handful of well- 
trained physicians in the vast country? 

The answer is that the Christian medical mis- 
sionary colleges and the Peking Union Medical Col- 
lege established by John D. Rockefeller had initiated 
the training of a few men very thoroughly, and that 
the flow of professional literature into China has 
never stopped. The wall of isolation that the Com- 
munist government sets up around the People’s 
Republic shuts off the people from the rest of the 
world, but there are very effective loopholes in it. 
A second factor is this: When they have had a lib- 
eral education, the Chinese are capable of sustained 
intellectual excellence and creative advance as well 
as hard work. 


4 is a remarkable renaissance of Western 
learning now going on throughout China. The mis- 
sion schools have been taken over, and new colleges 
have been created in each of the departments of 
higher education. Western literature and textbooks 
are translated, but the entrance examinations, 
which still turn away millions of teen-agers, demand 
one Western language of each applicant. In spite 
of the drive for Western learning, the Chinese 
classics are not ignored. 

During our days in Shanghai, I was invited to 
give an evening lecture on speech and perception. 
Actually, I myself was only an interested member of 
the audience, drinking tea while a young neuro- 
surgeon, Dr. Chi, delivered my address in Chinese. 
He had written out his translation in Chinese char- 
acters, and it is interesting that his manuscript used 
only half as many pages as mine. He had memo- 
rized the first half, that on the cerebral mechanisms 
of speech, and to my complete amazement gave it 


without referring to the text. My former pupil 
was sitting beside me in the audience, comparing 
the address with the English text. He assured me 
that the Chinese presentation lost nothing. I had 
intended to give two separate lectures, but instead 
of that, they put them on at one sitting, with an 
intermission between the portion on speech and 
that on perception. 

My lectures were all handled in the same way. 
The texts of five different addresses, which I put 
together under great pressure after reaching Peking, 
had to be handed over, together with the lantern 
slides. ‘They were then translated by different 
men. The members of the audience were present 
by invitation, and a seminar of senior medical 
teachers was held for me a day or two later with 
good questions and good discussions in English. 

Undergraduates were present at only one lecture. 
That was in Shanghai, where the young men stood 
in the garden and I could see their faces through 
the open windows. When we came out of the hall, 
they stood around our car, staring and silent. I 
grinned at the students and said “‘good-bye.”’ They 
smiled then, and a few echoed slowly “good . . . 
bye.” I wondered what they were thinking. How 
far removed is this new medical generation from us? 

Our interpreter, Mr. Woo, accompanied us all 
through China. He is a man of thirty who looks 
younger than that. He had been a student in an 
arts college, planning to become an engineer, when 
he “was asked” to change. He became an inter- 
preter then instead, and studying with teacher and 
linguaphone, acquired a good English accent. One 
day we sat at lunch after visiting a Buddhist temple 
in Fushan. We had seen no priests and no worship- 
ers in the temple, so I asked him to tell me about 
religion in China. 

“My mother,” Mr. Woo said, ‘used to wash her 
hands and burn incense every morning in our house 
when I was a boy. That was part of the religious 
ritual. And during the summer she would eat no 
meat. But we in the younger generation have no 
religion today. It is only the old people who con- 
tinue that sort of thing.” 

I looked at him and waited. But he felt he had 
disposed of the subject. 

“You are wrong,” I said. “Some parts of your 
own ideology amount actually to a new and very 
compelling religion — to serve a cause which you 
and I have never discussed, because it is too close to 
political theory. You have a religion. Perhaps it is 
to serve the people of China.” 

“Well, perhaps I have,” he said, “‘and I believe 
in Marxism.” 

Then he looked at my wife and me. “Are you 
religious people?” 
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I nodded. ‘Yes, but we think ours is an enlight- 
ened religion. You will realize someday that, some- 
how, God is back of all that is good in the changing 
ideas and ideals around the world.” 

Young Mr. Woo smiled quietly and said no more. 
When the smile faded, his face became inscrutable, 
“oriental,” with no expression except in the eyes. 

Life in the People’s Republic of China is sur- 
prisingly puritanic and law-abiding. I saw no signs 
of chronic malnutrition. There are no extras, that 
is certain; but we never saw a beggar. There seems 
to be little or no thievery. Hundreds of bicycles are 
left parked outside the public buildings in Peking. 
None is locked. Hard work is the rule. Police are 
rarely seen except at traffic crossings. 

The great movement that is bringing the Chinese 
Giant to his feet after so many years of apathy seems 
to be a popular one, at least with the younger gen- 
eration. There is much evidence of pride in this 
new strength. How much discontent there may be, 
I cannot tell. I do not know what the people really 
think of their political leaders. The common peo- 
ple, the professional people, talk very little of the 
world outside, a great deal about the scene within. 
Every man will tell you that the droughts and the 
floods of China can be controlled by reforestation 
and by dam-building, and he will boast that he has 
given volunteer labor to such projects. In the cen- 
tral highlands we saw large areas where the hillsides 
are covered with newly planted trees. 

The common people believe, and I think they are 
sincere in this belief, that the United States intends 
to try to conquer the mainland. They believe that 
Chiang Kai-shek speaks for the United States from 
nearby Taiwan, and because of all this, there is fear 
among them and anger. 

What we saw within the wall — small families 
clinging to their past and turning, old and young, 
to Western learning with high hopes and a sense of 
exhilaration — is, I suppose, only half of the pic- 
ture. But as far as it goes it is true, without regard 
to the political aims of those who govern. 

In a town near Canton, we watched three women 
pushing and pulling a heavy two-wheeled cart 
loaded with coal dust. I asked the dean of the Can- 
ton Medical College, ‘‘Do you think the people will 
be happier when mechanization comes to China?” 

“It will come,” he answered, ‘“‘and the people will 
not have to work so hard.” 

I had hardly hoped for a direct answer. My 
thoughts were turning to the problems we face at 
home in the lands of Western plenty. 

“All you have to face in China,” I said, “is the 
problem of too little. Wait till you face the prob- 
lems of too much!” 

He did not answer, but he looked puzzled. 
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LAMENT 
FOR THE MAKERS: 1964 


by Babette Deutsch 


Those black shoes broken in for the burial 

At Drumcliff, MacNeice grew inured to: they were old 
When he wore them to the burial in Laugharne. 

Now he will not stoop again to pull on his shoes: 

He, too, is buried. And if a bird of gold 

Begins to sing? Snow falls where roses blow? Or a stale fern 
Seeds? Then these deaths are mocked apocryphal news. 


The deaths are mocked by the work. But the work is finished 

With the lives and the minds that shaped it. Punctual as bills, 
Though more like receipts, the books on Yeats arrive. 

But not one poem by the poet arrives. The masks 

His proud hands lifted gaily, the stubborn skills 

Are lost. His folly, his rage, his ecstasy survive 

In lines the young man envies, in a question the scholar asks. 


Too, that vain Bard, first famished and then battered 

By tragic circumstance, who yet brimmed his verse 

With a Virgilian calm — he does not twinkle now 

At the Dog Star, twinkling. Frost’s gone. And before him went 
Four more; who, all but one, would laugh, all but one, curse: 
Stevens. Fearing. Jeffers. e.e.c. — How 

Believe that what each left was his last testament? 


“Grief” by Augustus St. Gaudens, from the Adams monument, Rock Creek Cemetery, Washington, D. C. 
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And what was Stevens’? Again from his ivory tower 

He invites us to look down with him at the dump 

And surveying, savor with his fruition the spread 

Feast — of being, of poetry, sordor, radiance. 

He offers hilarity, birdsong and rock, offers the glittering trump 
Of summer’s triumph, then the grave peace shed, 

Saluting the quietus of the dance. 


Next, his friend, Williams. Let him show you, my countrymen, 

How to perform a funeral, his own. 

‘The hearse open, weathered, wheels fresh gilt, or none. 

No flowers; behind the plain coffin all the mourners walk. 

He was an American: his ancestors English, Dutch, French, even, as is known, 
A Jew. Not strange that this poet should live on like one, 

With sparrows keener than Yeats’s eagle, tougher than Jeffers’ hawk. 


‘The animals haunting Roethke were minimal creatures: 
Toad, newt, slug, elver; ‘‘the ugly of the universe” 

Rejoiced that anxious heart, like every lovely thing: 

The dazzling finch, roses, the dance of love. Though night 
Shuddered with anguish that deepest horrors nurse, 

From the abyss he cried, and crying, he would sing, 

His gross body stretched toward— look! — a quenchless light. 


Lament for the makers; it will never be over. 

Dante could not believe death had undone 

So many; since he said so, how many has death undone? 
How many will death take tomorrow, or this year, certainly? 
Dunbar made his lament over Chaucer and Henrysoun 

And Walter Kennedy. Now we must make our own. 

There is no end to grief. Nor no end to poetry. 
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Ea was opening a bottle of beer when one 
of the students knocked on his door. He knew it 
was a student because of the knocking. When any 
of the other teachers came by, they banged on the 
door, or kicked on it, or called through to ask if he 
were busy. He was, this afternoon, or he was think- 
ing about being busy, with test papers from the 
morning, and he wanted to keep quiet until the boy 
went away. But that wouldn’t do. And he put the 
bottle down and went to the door. 

It was Bob Mercer who was knocking. ‘‘Captain 
Randall, sir! How you doing?” 

“Hello, Mercer. Come in.” 

“Well — I could. You sure you’re not too busy, 
Captain?” 

Mercer was asking for something. Maybe he 
wanted to be assured it was all right for him to be 
here. 

“Not too busy. Come on in, man.” 

“Yessir. Thanks.” 

But whatever Mercer wanted, that wasn’t it. 
Nor was he here to ask about his test score. ‘There 
had been a mathematics test that morning, analytic 
geometry, and most of the papers needed to be 
graded. Mercer never bothered, though, about his 
scores. Last week he had got a B instead of the 
A plus he usually got, but he had still been high 
man. He was a near prodigy in mathematics, 
and he was in honors squad in the rest of his classes. 
Maybe he didn’t want anything after all. Maybe 
he had just dropped around. Then Randall saw 
his eyes notice the bottle of beer. 
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“Have a chair, Mercer. What’s on your mind?” 

“Nothing special, Captain. Just thought Pd 
stop by for a minute. See how things are going. 
Grading papers, aren’t you?” 

“Off and on. I haven’t got to yours yet. How 
do you think you did?” 

“Don’t know. What did you make it such a 
hard one for, Captain?” 

“I just wanted to be ornery.”’ 

“All those problems about hyperbolas? ‘That was 
a rough test, Captain Randall.” 

“Did you flunk it??? Mercer was going to ask 
him for a beer. He considered saying something 
that would make it easier for him to ask. But if 
he did that, Mercer might begin hoping he would 
give him one. Begin thinking he would. He was 
already hoping. 

Mercer smiled. ‘‘Won’t know till I see the score, 
Captain.” He swallowed. “ʻI don’t guess I did. 
Can I have a bottle of that beer, Captain?” 

“No, buddy.” 

“— Qh. OK.” 

Danish beer. He had got a case of it, yesterday. 

Mercer wanted some. He was hurting for it. 

“Well, thats OK, Captain. Thanks anyway.” 
His voice was louder than it had been. It sounded 
especially friendly. He wanted to show that he had 
only accidentally in passing thought of suggesting a 
beer, and it was all right about being turned down. 
“Uh — OK if I smoke up here, sir?” 

“Surer Go ahead.” 

Mercer got a cigarette stub out of his shirt pocket. 


He looked at it and smiled. “Hard times, Captain.” 
When he was lighting it, he had some trouble get- 
ting the match pulled out of the folder. He was 
shaky. 

“You out of cigarettes, Mercer?” 

“Yessir. Just about.” 

He got a pack from the carton in his desk. 
“Here.” 

“Hey. The whole thing? Thanks a lot, Captain.” 

But it was going to take more than cigarettes. 
He wished he could have given him a beer. It was 
against regulations to drink with the students, to 
allow them to drink at all, but that was not the 
reason he had said no. Mercer himself was the reason. 
Then in that case, it was the reason to go ahead and 
give him one. This was square, to be playing I 
Know What’s Best for You with the boy. 

He found Mercer’s paper out of the stack. “Pll 
take a look at how you did on the test. Since 
you’re here.” 

“Yessir. I tell you who wants to know what their 
grade is, though, Captain Randall. Gene Pack. 
You know?” 

“Stick around then. Pll see how he came out.” 

“Yessir.” Mercer sat down. 

He liked seeing Mercer’s mathematics papers. 
Mercer spent more time with the printing and with 
drawing the diagrams than he did with working 
out the problems. He had a fund of solutions, al- 
though it didn’t appear that he himself realized he 
did, and matching the appropriate one to a problem 
was hardly ever any trouble to him. He had 
learned draftsman’s lettering, and he used ball- 
point pens with different colors of ink. The other 
boys, including Gene Pack, needed to do a lot of 
erasing, and they stuck to pencils. 

Mercer got up again. He went over to the win- 


dow. “It hasn’t been so cold lately, Captain 
Randall.” 

“It hasn’t, has it? Going to be spring before 
long.” 


“Yessir. You can always look for it about this 
time of year.” 

He heard a bumping sound. When he looked up, 
Mercer was bumping his forehead against the 
window frame. 

“Cut that out, Mercer.” 

“Yessir. Sorry, Captain. Pll be glad when it 
does get to be spring. Birds come out, everything 
gets green. You like springtime, Captain?” 

“It’s the best time of the year.” 

“I think so too. Did you know white-nosed 
bumblebees can’t sting, Captain?” 

“Did I know what?” 

“White-nosed bumblebees can’t sting. Didn’t 
you know that?” 

“No, I didn’t. I didn’t know bees had noses.” 

“Well, the front end. They call it the nose. I 
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have this book about insects. Pll lend it to you _ 
sometime, if you want to see it.” F 

“Pd like to. Bring it around when you think of, 
Te 

“Yessir. Hey. 
thermodynamics.” 

“I haven’t needed it. Mercer. 
if you want to.” 

Mercer started to say something else. Instead, 
he only smiled. “Pm slowing you down, Captain. 
You want to go ahead with those papers, don’t 
you?” He turned back to the window. 

Mercer’s paper had two problems missing. It 
had a wrong answer for another one. The grade 
came out C-minus. Last week there was a B. 
Next week it might be an F. 

He was working on Gene Pack’s paper when the 
bumping started again. This time it was louder. 
It was bound to be painful. 

“Mercer, will you cut that out?” 

“Oh. Yeah. Sorry, Captain. I forgot it bothered 
you.” 

“Pd think you’re the one it would bother. 
Smoke, or something. Do some push-ups.” 

“Pm already smoking, Captain.” 

“Then do some push-ups. Come on. 
some with you.” 

“T can’t, sir. I just can’t. But you go ahead, if 
you want to. They say it’s good for anybody, once 
in a while. That is, they say it is.” 

“Would you like to see your paper, Mercer? 
I’ve finished with it now.” 

“Thats not much of a paper to look at, Cap- 
tain.” 

“Why did you leave out those two problems?” 

“I don’t know. I just did.” 

‘“Go ahead and work them now. You can if you 
want to. You didn’t use up all your time this 
morning.” 

“I — No, sir. I don’t want you to think Pm 
not interested, it isn’t that. I just— [ve got to 
cut out, Captain. I think I'll go see what Pack and 
those others are doing.” 

“Stick around, Mercer. Work those two prob- 
lems, and Pll buy you a drink. Pll buy you an 
ice-cream cone.” 

“Yessir. I think Pll just check on those others 
for a minute. I better see what those kids in my 
squad are doing, too. Pll see you later, Captain 
Randall. OK?” 

“OK, Mercer. You take it easy.” 


I still have your book about 


Keep it longer 


PH do 


J ie? was something he had meant to do. The 
bottle of beer. In a minute, he went ahead with it. 

He could have done more just now, as to Mercer. 
They could have listened to some records, or gone 


\ 
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over to the gym and boxed awhile. He could have 
taken Mercer driving for an hour or so. Just about 
anything besides sit here and let him beat his head 
against the wall. 

It bothered him that Mercer, at the age of seven- 
teen, should be a drunk. There was no reason for 
it that he had been able to get to. He had read 
Mercer’s personal-history file in the office, and he 
had had some off-duty acquaintance with him, but 
he still didn’t know how it had come about. Mer- 
cer was in his junior year, but this was his first year 
at this school. This one was called Rampart Ridge 
Academy. It had a grade school (the Intermediate 
Battalion) and a high school (the Advanced Bat- 
talion). It was a semimilitary school. ‘There was 
no saluting or drilling, but the students and also 
the teachers wore uniforms that had a sort of 
Marine Corps look, and the teachers, the Corps 
of Instruction, were addressed as Captain. 

Mercer had gone to public school before he came 
here, in Wheeling, West Virginia. He hadn’t been 
in any jam before he got here. A few of the boys 
had, or they had flunked out of other private 
schools. Most of them were here, and Mercer was, 
only because as a private school the Academy had 
more class than public schools. His father had an 
automobile agency and a hardware store in Wheel- 
ing. Both his parents were living. He had two 
younger brothers and a younger sister. All his 
grades in public school had been high, the same as 
they had been here until lately, and his file had 
the usual letters of recommendation. He had a 
buddy here, Gene Pack, and for the first months 
he had had several other friends. He was a student 
officer. He was adjutant of a squad of grade-school 
boys, and he could handle them without having to 
yell at them. By all evidences, he was an above- 
average boy from a reasonably sound family. But 
there was the other. Something had gone wrong. 

Randall was sure that Mercer trusted him, but 
the one time he had tried to get Mercer into a 
conversation about liquor and drinking, Mercer 
had closed up about it. Whatever it was that had 
gone wrong, he was guarding it. Or maybe it was 
guarding itself, keeping itself from being molested. 
Before long, he might not even be making C’s. Or 
be knocking on the door anymore. 

Mercer’s physics teacher was Robbie Roberts. 
Last fall, Robbie attempted to arrange a psychiat- 
ric interview for him. It was only an attempt, since 
the school’s executive officer, the principal, said 
no. All the Rampart Ridge students were selected 
carefully before they were matriculated, he said, 
and in any event the Academy was a school rather 
than a medical institution. Just before ‘Thanksgiv- 
ing, Mercer’s father visited him, and Robbie un- 
dertook then to talk with Mr. Mercer. Nothing 
came of that either. ‘The man was indignant at the 
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suggestion that his son was drinking, and recom- 
mended that Robbie confine his efforts to instruc- 
tion. 

“He had a point,” Robbie said. “I guess you’ve 
heard about the boy whose teacher gave him a 
note to take home. For his parents to give him a 
bath. The boy brought a note back the next day: 
Don’t smell my son, teach him. You see? What 
I’ve come to, if they stink, they can stink their way 
and Pll stink mine. In the meantime, Pll just give 
them physics lessons. And they'll just learn. They 
damn well better.” 

It sounded sensible. It sounded like the right 
way to look at it. And it was easy to get a bellyful 
of Robert Mercer. There was nothing anybody 
could reasonably want that the boy didn’t have, 
that he hadn’t had all his life. Certainly nothing 
material. He was a good-looking boy, he had a 
good mind. And here he was, whimpering for a 
beer, smoking butt ends of cigarettes. 

But Mercer stayed on Randall’s mind. And fi- 
nally he decided that when he got finished with the 
papers, he would find him, and go ahead and take 
him for a drive. It wasn’t likely to make any differ- 
ence if he did; there was no point in imagining that 
it would. Whatever Mercer was asking for, it would 
take somebody who had more than he did to have 
it. Both of them knew it. But even so. He had 
only a few papers left. Four. They could wait. 


Wine he was putting his shirt on, there was an- 
other knock at the door. This time it was Gene 
Pack. Mercer’s roommate. 

What Pack had to say, Mercer had already left 
for town. He had jumped the fence, meaning that 
he had gone AWOL. The town, Annistown, was 
twenty miles east, toward Washington. Students 
could get passes on weekends, or if an instructor 
accompanied them and there was a special reason, 
during the week. This was Thursday, and there 
was no instructor accompanying Mercer. 

“Did he have any money, Gene?” 

“He sure did, Captain. He had eight bucks. He 
won it just a little while ago. We were sticking 
pins in each other.” 

“What in God’s name for?” 

“Well, in ourselves. It doesn’t hurt.” 

“All right, but what were you doing it for?” 

“Well, the way it is, the one that can stick himself 
the farthest, without hollering, he wins. Everybody 
puts up a quarter or fifty cents, and that’s the pot.” 

“If it doesn’t hurt, why does anybody holler?” 

“It’s just the way people think about it, Captain 
Randall. You see the pin, and you think it’s going 
to hurt, so you yell. Or swear or something. Any 
kind of noise, you lose. Because it isn’t completely 





the money, you know. It’s prestige too, not to make 
any noise.” 

‘“‘Jesus God.” 

“Oh, it isn’t usually the money. I guess it was 
this time. With him. Listen, Captain. That is — 
do you know what he wanted it for?” 

“I can guess. He wanted it to get drunk with.” 

“Yessir. I didn’t know if you knew about that 
or not. He asked me to lend him two bucks. I told 
him I wouldn’t till tomorrow night, when we could 
go on pass. And then after a while he said he was 
coming up here. I told him he wouldn’t get any- 
where with you, either. What he said, he just 
wanted to talk to you.” 

“He really said that, Pack?” 

“Yessir. That’s the exact quotation.” 

“Did he give you any idea what he wanted to 
talk about?” 

“Not really. He just said he wanted to talk to 
you.” 

Mercer had been trying to send him a message. 
Bumping the wall. When he left out answers on 
the test. 

“Pack, have you and Mercer ever had any 
serious conversations? The two of you?” 

“I guess we have, Captain. Sex, and things like 
that. He won’t talk about drinking, though, if you 
mean that. He shuts right up.” 

“And you wouldn’t come across with the two 
bucks.” 

“I wouldn’t today. I told him. I only had three. 
He could still have two, if he still wanted it, but 
I just thought he’d go ahead and wait. Till to- 
morrow. But he wouldn’t.” 

“It looks like he made out better today. Since 
he found a pin-sticking game. If you can call it a 
game.” 

“He didn’t find it, Captain. He promoted it. 
He got it going. You know what he used to get in it? 
A pack of cigarettes.” 

“He did, huh? You know where the cigarettes 
came from? Right here.” 

“Yessir. Thaťs what he said.” 

“That’s good going, all right. Running a pack 
of cigarettes into eight dollars. There must have 
been a bunch of you in it, though. If it starts with 
just a quarter a person.” 

“It was just ten of us. I got in so I could win in- 
stead of him. I almost did win. And then he 
offered to make it double or nothing. So that way 
he got it up to eight bucks. Ten bucks, actually. 
But he had to pay the referee, so that cut it down. 
The referee gets paid by the winner.” 

“Why don’t you have teams? We could get 
some other schools in on this, have a conference.” 

“It’s not anything to get mad about, Captain. 
Something like yogurt is all it is. Those people 
that can stretch out on nails.” 
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“Thats yoga. Yoga. Have you ever heard of | 
tetanus, Pack? Lockjaw?” 

‘Well, Pve heard of it, yessir.” ` 

“You might — All right. All right. When was 
it Mercer left?” 

“Yessir. It was about twenty minutes ago. That’s 
what I came up here about, Captain. We got 
off the track. What I was thinking, we could go 
after him. Or you could, you’ve got the authority 
and all that. He said he’d be back early, but he 
won't. I guarantee you he won’t. He may not 
even be back tonight.” 

‘And it was Annistown he was going to?” 

‘That’s where he was starting. He could end 
up almost anywhere.” 

Annistown was small, but parts of it were not 
safe to be in after dark. Especially for a kid, drunk. 
Mercer probably hadn’t reached the highway yet. 
It took about half an hour to walk to the highway 
from the school. 

‘Sir? Couldn’t we go see if he’ll come on back?” 

The Keystone Kops. The Pursuit of Robert 
Mercer. 

“Hell head for that South End part of town, 
Captain. He’ll be lucky to get out without getting 
knocked in the head or something. We’re not 
supposed to go there at all. When it’s two or three 
of us it’s not so bad, but it’s going to be just him 
by himself. What if it was a friend of yours, Cap- 
tain? What if Robbie — Captain Roberts — was 
fixing to do something, and you knew it?” 

“Settle down, Pack. We’ll catch him.” 

They probably would. If they didn’t, the Annis- 
town police could pick him up and hold him for 
safekeeping. The only thing, it wouldn’t especially 
matter. They were not what Mercer was running 
from. And he couldn’t be held permanently, by 
the police or here at school. 


H. HADN'T yet got to the highway when they 
reached him. They rounded a curve, and there he 
was. Tramping along, and he didn’t look back, 
even when the car slowed. But when the car drew 
up alongside him, he stopped. And waited. 

“Go for a ride, Mercer?” 

“Ride where, Captain?” 

“Anywhere you want to. Where you headed?” 

‘“Annistown, Captain.” 

“Where all the beer is, huh?” 

“Yessir. Enough of it.” 

“Think it is enough for you, Mercer?” 

“What’re you doing, Captain, you trying to be 
one of the boys? Talking straight from the shoulder 
or something?” 

Pack called over to him. ‘‘Cut that out, Mercer. 
You’re being a pain, you know that? You think 
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this is all Captain Randall has to do, is pole up 
` and down the road for you?” 

“I didn’t ask anybody to pole up and down for 
me. Let me alone, Pack, how about it?”’ 

“Man, you are a pain. I asked him, if you want 
to know.” 

“Then you can go to hell then, will you? The 
whole bunch of you.” 

Pack got out and went over to him. “Listen, 
Mercer. Bob. This ain’t any way to be.” 

“Will you let me alone? You said all you were 
going to say, back in the room. Why can’t you 
let somebody do something?” 

“Mercer baby.” 

Randall put the car in gear again. ‘‘Mercer.” 

“Yeah? Now what?” 

“What is this yeah, Mister?” 

Mercer looked away. “Yessir.” 

So with that, he knew Mercer was coming back 
with them. ‘‘Listen, Mercer. If you want to go to 
Annistown, Pll drive you down there, OK? Or if 
you want to go back, we'll do that.” 

Mercer was amused. They watched each other 
for a while. He began walking again. He stopped. 
He went a little farther. Then he turned, snarled, 
and went around the front of the car. He kicked 
the right front tire. Pack was opening the door for 
him, and he got in. “All right. All right. We 
might as well go on back if it’s going to be all this. 


Jesus Christ. Get in, Pack, will you? All this just 
because somebody said they wanted a beer.” 

Going back, Mercer was holding his left arm 
close across his chest. Maybe that was the arm 
he had used the pins on, and it was getting sore 
now. Maybe it was a defense. Pack reached toward 
him once, but he drew away quickly. Pack didn’t 
try anymore. 

Randall looked at him once or twice in the rear- 
view mirror. Mercer’s face looked numb. He was 
sealing himself off. 

“Mercer, are you sure about those white-nosed 
bumblebees?” 

That hadn’t been exactly the right thing to say. 
He wished he had thought before he said it. 

For a minute, he and Mercer were looking at 
each other. A dog he had once, a red setter, it 
got one of its front legs hurt, the left one, and by 
the time it got back home it had gnawed that paw 
off, and green flies were clustered on the end. When 
it looked at him, its eyes were clouded and too 
bright at the same time. It got back home, but it 
never let itself be a pet afterward. He had failed it, 
and it wasn’t able to. Mercer stared back at him, 
unacknowledging, and then, looked away. Later 
on, tonight or very likely this afternoon again, 
Mercer would cut out again. Just possibly he 
wouldn’t, but it was only a small chance. ‘They 
drove along. 


On Hearing of a Former Student Stabbed in a Rumble 


sy JOHN L’HEUREUX 


So at last you hold still, your angry bones 
no longer rattle as you stalk, your tongue 
has ceased its clatter. So much of good 


goes masked in clay, I did not wonder 
that beyond the croak and gallop to prove 
you were alive, you were alive. Only now 


I marvel your composure. Eighteen years 
of unacknowledged joy has come so quick 
to grief; spent with the wanton knife, 


the blood silk shirt, the exhibition chino. 
The ape erect, emerged long since from 
evolutionary slime, has come this far 


that now at last he need not kill with knives. 
Some things go astray in that dark time 
straddling ape and angel, some sad token 


dropped into the seed stains the spirit 
with remembrance: blood gallops in the fevered 
brain, staring eyes say kill and kill, tongue 


forks against the sharpened teeth. Your 
slicked-down hair and leather heels betray 


you to tomorrow’s wounds. But all your wars 


are ended now, who fought well defending 
what you knew: that man is never wrong. God 


search your bones in whatever hostile turf. 
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Give Your Heart to a Dog 


by ELIZABETH R. CHOATE 


Evizapetu R. Cuoate has had a way with animals 
from the start, and of them all her dogs were the most 
demanding. Her knowledge of the canine world, as she 
relates, began with her father’s hunting dogs and led in 
time to her own kennels in Danvers, Massachusetts, 
where for thirty years she has bred prize Sealyham 


Terriers. 


L Is not odd that I remember my father’s pack of 
beagles through such a seemingly unimportant 
sensation as the clean, sharp smell of a puppy’s 
breath. My delight as a small child over the litters 
of beagle babies quartered about the kennel knew 
no bounds. Their gently waving tails, silky ears, 
and melting brown eyes enchanted me then as they 
do today. The mothers of those families greeted 
me with the affectionate pride which dogs are wont 
to display toward congenial visitors who come to 
admire and praise; perhaps these amiable beagles 
provided me with the basis of my lifelong affection 
for animals. 

The pattern of memory is strange; suddenly a 
picture is evoked from the past by a bar of music, 
a familiar scent, or the voice of an old friend. 
The ecstasy of smiling moments, the overwhelming 
griefs of childhood, and forgotten loves return to 
mind in a crystal flash. 

Everything about dogs drew me like a magnet, 
and whenever I got a chance, I used to hang 
around the cookhouse, which was attached to the 
kennel. It was a primitive place, presided over by 
a bandy-legged groom called Harry. He was clad 
in breeches which were completely dependent on 
suspenders, a collarless shirt, and rather stylish 
gaiters. He affected a dirty cap cocked rakishly 
over one eye; a toothpick protruded from his buck- 
teeth; and he walked gingerly, as though he had 
perpetually sore feet. 


Etching by G. Vernon Stokes from wrrrisu Docs, courtesy of Aldus Books. 





When he doffed his cap, Harry’s hair was dis- 
covered to be combed in traditional stable fashion. 
I never understood how it was accomplished until 
in later years I watched another groom in my 
father’s tack room dress his own hair with a flourish. 
I wouldn’t recommend this tonsorial mode unless 
you were fresh from the barn or the racetrack, but 
here is how it was done: first, whatever hair there 
was had to be sopping wet; second, a fine comb was 
drawn through the topknot, all the while turning 
and twisting upward until a damp curl was created 
and arranged in a devastating lovelock. I got the 
impression that no normal female could resist this 
effect, especially when it was enhanced by two 
hastily swallowed Sen Sen tablets. 

In those early days I watched Harry with 
fascination as he prepared the feed for the pack in 
a caldron, which, as it seethed and bubbled, he 
stirred with a huge iron spoon. The hound biscuits 
came in barrels at that time; they were six inches 
square, thick, and not at all bad-tasting. I know, 
because I ate them. I must say that I did not go 
so far as to sample the meat, because it was in the 
form of quarters of horse, depending from big hooks 
in the rafters, which to a little girl of four was a 
frightening sight. 

The beagles raised their voices to the moon, and 
on warm summer nights I was lulled to sleep by a 
concert of whippoorwills singing deep in the woods, 
bullfrogs booming their bass notes from the swamp, 
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and hounds baying. They created a harmony far 
more pleasing than some modern music I have 
listened to lately. It was but a natural step from 
kennel to house, and we always had a beagle or two 
among the crowd of other dogs that inhabited our 
front hall, kitchen, backyard, and every other 
corner of the place. 


M., FATHER had dark hair and brown eyes; he 
was a man of stocky build, as strong as Atlas. His 
addiction to mashed potatoes kept him perpetually 
overweight, but this did not prevent him from using 
his rather stubby hands with the greatest delicacy, 
and anything mechanical seemed to obey him auto- 
matically. He was an authority on guns, the author 
of Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting, which was 
used for years as a textbook on the subject. He 
poured bullets, loaded shells, and tied fishing 
flies with the utmost precision. He was a crack shot 
and an artful angler, who spent most of his time 
pursuing these sports. He was also a collector of gun 
dogs. When the express wagon drew up with a 
crate from Virginia, Georgia, or the Carolinas, I 
was always on hand to rush out and greet the new 
arrival. It was exciting to see what kind he had 
shipped home each time, and I was the one to give 
them the first comfort and food that people say 
is never forgotten by a dog when it comes to a 
strange place. Perhaps I was an idle child, or 
maybe they liked to be fussed over, but I was trailed 
by a queue of assorted dogs and cats wherever I 
went. 

I never thought of them as animals; these were 
my friends, and I enjoyed their company twenty- 
four hours a day. Cats and dogs slept on my bed 
together in complete harmony. ‘They put up with 
a lot of nonsense from me, because I was given to 
dressing them up in all sorts of clothes. They were 
perfectly tolerant when I tied bonnets on their 
heads or buttoned them into my sweaters. I did 
catch fits when I pulled a pair of my longies onto 
one of the big dogs, leaving his tail wagging out 
from the back flap. I thought this was very funny 
and was chagrined when my elders regarded the 
whole thing as an unsanitary and highly shocking 
stunt. 


One of these friends was Rip, who was a sort of 


soft character. I guess he was a big liver-and-white 
springer spaniel, but I don’t believe he was much 
of a looker or a hunter either. Rip had droopy 


- yellow eyes and a mighty mournful expression; he 


was known around our place as “Old Tear in Me 
Eye.” However poor in the field or worthless he 
may have been, he did have one outstanding talent, 
which was catching flies. In summer he sat morosely 
out on a big rock in the sun and just snapped 
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them up like a skunk eating bees. His precision was 
unerring, and I watched him with spellbound 
admiration. 

Then there was Jack, a stylish black-and-white 
pointer. He was a ranging dog who used to cover 
quite a lot of territory. Our name was on his 
collar, and about once a week, in answer to neigh- 
borly telephone calls from people living in the next 
county, we had to make a long trip to fetch him, 
and there was always a small present involved. 
Finally, we took the tag off his collar; the telephone 
calls stopped, and Jack came home anyway. Jack 
was not a dog who liked to be confined, so we had 
plenty of trouble with him on Sunday mornings. 
He felt in duty bound to follow us wherever we 
went, and no matter how we shut him up, roped or 
chained him, he would surely appear in church 
looking for us, more often than not with a length of 
chain clanking behind him. I remember shrinking 
into myself as I held my breath, hoping to escape 
his searching eye and questing nose when he came 
up the aisle; for I knew that once we were found I 
would be delegated to drag him out. If he missed 
us at the Episcopal church, he would go straight 
down the road to the Catholic church; it meant 
nothing to him if a Mass was in progress, and our 
housekeeper used to come home furious if Jack had 
spotted her and put on a display of wag-tail—lick- 
face in front of the whole devout congregation. 

It is not everybody who has a black flat-coated 
retriever for a nursemaid; in fact, very few people 
in this country know the breed at all. My father 
imported Pilot and used him mostly on upland 
game, such as pheasant and partridge, but he was 
equally at home in water on duck. The correct 
type of flat-coated retriever is much like the more 
familiar golden retriever of today, strong, with 
plenty of substance; however, the few I have seen in 
America at dog shows are weedy specimens indeed 
compared with those I knew in my childhood. 

Pilot had a sensible head with plenty of room for 
brains, his coat shone like the blacking on our 
kitchen stove, and his eyes were deeply kind. He 
became my constant companion when I roamed 
the woods and fields, and was everlastingly patient 
as he watched me while I gathered shagbark nuts 
in the autumn, searched among fallen oak leaves 
for the first hepaticas in the spring, or climbed a tree 
to sit vacantly and chew spruce gum. If ever I left 
a mitten, a cap, or a scarf behind, it was proudly 
retrieved to our door with never a trace of moisture 
on it; his mouth was as soft as a black velvet bag. 

My father ordered a mate for Pilot sent over 
from England, and in due time she chose to have 
her puppies under my playhouse. I couldn’t wait 
for those delectable butterballs to emerge, so I 
squeezed in under there every day to see them. 
Jill, the mother, was very pleased by my visits 


and greeted me with much banging of her strong 
tail. Her bed was warm and dry, which was 
ideal for her puppies, but I, who suffered from 
hay fever, had a sneezing fit after these calls, 
and what’s more, nobody ever understood how 
I managed to get my clothes so dirty and dusty, 
because I never confessed where I had been. 

It was only for his family that Pilot deserted me. 
One spring my mother had been seriously ill, 
so we rented a cottage for the summer on an island 
a mile off the coast of Cape Ann, hoping that the 
sea air would hasten her recovery, and naturally 
Pilot came with me. After two days he disap- 
peared, and I was desperate with worry over him. 
I combed the island, searching the coves and rocks, 
calling and calling, but there was no sign of my 
black friend. I was inconsolable; my tears could 
not be stanched, and I cried all night, for I was 
sure that my beloved dog was gone forever. How- 
ever, my grief was relieved the following day when 
we got word that Pilot was safe at home with his 
wife and children. When he could not stand the 
parting any longer, he had swum the mile of open 
water to the mainland and made his way back to 
our farm. 


el years passed before I became aware of 
the laws of nature and the ways of animals. It was 
then that I gradually began to suspect Pilot of not 
being the monogamous and dedicated family man 
that I had always supposed him to be. All along 
our street strong young black mongrels with a 
strangely familiar look began to catch my eye, 
and I realized that my companion had held most 
of the ladies of Hart Street to his bosom. Even forty 
years later there are unmistakable traces of Pilot’s 
love life in Beverly Farms. 

Pilot was my love, and until he died I had never 
realized that someday I would have to part with 
him. I missed him so much that I foolishly asked 
a friend to buy me another flat-coated retriever in 
England. I was aghast when he shipped me a curly- 
coated retriever instead; it was like asking for a 
horse and getting a horse mackerel. This unwel- 
come character we called Blacker. He was all right, 
but it was impossible for him to fill Pilot’s place. 
He was a much taller dog, with a coarse head and 
unfortunate bold eyes. In summer my mother did 
not like me to bring him into the house, for she 
claimed that he had a big mosquito in each of the 
thousand curls which adorned his rugged frame. 

Unlike Pilot, Blacker had an unreliable temper; 
he got into a battle royal with Jack, the pointer, 
under our kitchen table. We had a horrid job to 
separate them; they sounded like wild tigers as they 
bit and tore at each other. The cook went into 
hysterics and gave notice in the midst of the racket, 
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but no one had time to pay any attention to her.” 
Brooms were broken as if they were jackstraws, 
water was thrown in the dogs’ faces, and finally 


we whacked them with a tin dishpan, the only= 


weapon left in the pandemonium. When the fight 
was over, the kitchen was a shambles, even the 
dishpan had bloody dents in it, and both dogs were 
in ribbons. I forget how many stitches it took for 
Dr. Linehan to put them back into shape, but 
it was an astronomical number. Blacker’s head was 
swollen like a football for weeks, and Jack walked 
with a limp for the rest of his life. Everyone on the 
place took sides, each contingent claiming victory 
and the most stitches as the combatants were 
nursed back to health. 

I became an expert dog washer. I should have 
been, because I started young and got a lot of 
experience. In summer I held washday in our 
laundry every two weeks. It was still operated in 
the manner of the Gay Nineties, presided over by 
Old Marm Harty. She arrived at our house on 
foot in fair weather or foul, clad in a long skirt 
well reinforced with petticoats, heavy high-laced 
boots, and the traditional black shawl of the coun- 
trywoman over her head. When she got warmed 
up on three cups of strong tea and a big slice of 
Irish bread she waxed genial; her faded blue 
eyes regained their color; she displayed her only 
front tooth in a wide grin and held forth in an 
elegant brogue upon the charms of “thee auld 
counthree.” However, when the mercury dropped 
below freezing, her mood changed; then she uttered 
loud imprecations as she retrieved the frozen clothes 
from the lines in the yard. “Faith and begorra, 
they’re as shtiff as Paddy’s father nine days dead” 
was her stock complaint. 

On Mondays the laundry billowed with clouds of 
soapy vapor as Marm Harty kindled the fire under 
a great vat enclosed in bricks. It was thought in 
those days that all the so-called body linen must be 
“biled.” She used a long wooden paddle with a 
sort of horn on the tip to stir things about and to 
hook out the more delicate objects. Along one wall 
there were set tubs, a hand wringer, and a wash- 
board, while a big padded table served as an ironing 
board, on which stood an array of trivets and a plate 
to hold the singed rag which enclosed a sweet- 
smelling cake of beeswax. Hot irons were passed 
over the wax, and the linen was then polished to a 
fine glossy finish. In an anteroom stood a round 
stove, its belly ringed about with flatirons of all 
weights and sizes, including goffering and fluting 
irons. On the top of this rested a kettle of starch, 
which also had to be ‘“‘biled,” and at one side 
were tiers of drying racks for airing the finished 
laundry. 

Marm Harty was a rugged woman of bulging 
outlines. She needed to be strong, for her work was 
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heavy as she plodded to and fro with the hot irons. 
Our weekly wash was something that no housewife 
would undertake today; big linen sheets, fringed 
huck towels a yard long, damask tablecloths and 
napkins were the rule of the time. It was also the 
era of embroidered dresses, ruffled petticoats, lace- 
trimmed drawers and corset covers. Small wonder 
that Marm Harty flew into a temper when she 
found that I had washed a half-dozen dogs in the 
laundry tubs and left hair and soapy scum all over 
the place. However, she was a kindly soul at heart, 
a fixture in our family, and I was never chastised 
for long. She might have emitted a few “Got 
damns,? but in good Irish tradition, she soon 
cooled down. 

I cannot remember what magic words I used 
to persuade the big dogs into the tubs, but in they 
did get, forepart in one, hindquarters in the other. 
Naturally all our dogs had fleas, so I used Knock- 
Em-Stiff soap, which had a nice clean smell, and 
the dead fleas rose to the surface of the lather like 
chocolate jimmies on whipped cream; it always 
gave me a feeling of accomplishment to get a 
whopping crop for my pains. I took pride in my 
job and even had the temerity to use the bluing 


rag on the white dogs. The bath was finished off 


with a rinse of disinfectant, and everybody was 
clean for a while; that is, all but Rip, who always 
smelled like a mud turtle no matter how I scrubbed 
him. I soon learned to tie up my subjects until they 
were dry, for their one idea was to rush out soaking 
wet and roll in the dirt. They really received the 
ten-dollar treatment, for I cleaned their ears and 
teeth, brushed out the dead hair, and combed their 
feather. It must have been quite a sight to see 
small, medium, and big dripping dogs leashed to 
every table and chair, shaking water all over the 
place as they watched their fellow sufferers get 


shampooed. I did have the decency to keep a set of 


my own dog towels, but beyond that I used the 
facilities of the laundry. 
Every spring I mixed up a bowlful of sulphur and 


molasses and spooned it down their throats. Of 


course, the smart ones tried to tiptoe away to avoid 
this medicine, but on the whole they took it man- 
fully. Once a year I dosed my crew with a fear- 
some commercial vermifuge. I never knew what 
was in it, but there might have been almost any- 
thing. Here, for example, is a prescription, which 
I avoided, from an old dog book, The Dog in 
Health and Disease by Stonehenge, published in 
1887: 


For Round Worms: 
Betel Nut 
Stinking Hellebore 
Indian Pink 
Calome!l 
Wormwood 


(Nux Areca’) 
(Helleborus Foetidus) 
(Spigelia Marylandica) 
(Hydrargyi Chloridum) 
(Artemisia Absinthium) 
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(Artemisia Contra) 
(Mecuna Pruriens) 


Santonine 

Cowhage 

Powdered tin and glass 
No particular quantities were specified, but for- 
tunately it was advised that the mixture be 
followed by a shot of castor oil, for without it the 
patient would surely have departed to the happy 
hunting ground. There was another old-fashioned 
worm eradicator which I never would have used; 
it took the form of a bolus containing a pre-chewed 
quid of tobacco wrapped in brown toilet paper and 
smeared with butter. 

I thought myself a pretty good dog doctor and 
had a lot to say on the subject. My mother, who 
was a very gentle person, only once remonstrated 
with me. “I really don’t mind what you and your 
steady stream of animals do around the house,” she 
said, ‘“‘but could you please not talk about worms at 
breakfast?” 

My father claimed that I toed in when I was a 
little girl and gave me the name of Duckfoot. I 
daresay that I did walk like an Indian, but I was 
able to cover a lot of ground very fast. He took 
pleasure in teaching me to cast a pretty fly and to 
use a rifle and shotgun with proper respect. I looked 
forward to these lessons, for he was such an expert 
that even the great gunsmith Purdy turned to him 
for advice on intricate problems. He loved poetry, 
and throwing himself back in a big leather chair, 
would recite “The Charge of the Light Brigade” 
and yards of Kipling from memory. ‘‘Mandalay’”’ 
and “If”? were not exactly the fare for a child, but 
I listened with appreciation to the ringing stanzas. 
One of his favorites was ‘The Power of the Dog”: 


When the body that lived at your single will, 
With its whimper of welcome, is stilled (how still!) 
When the spirit that answered your every mood 
Is gone — wherever it goes — for good, 

You will discover how much you care, 

And will give your heart to a dog to tear. 


But even Mr. Kipling’s warning did not prevent 
me from doing that very thing, time and time again. 

However much my father might have known 
about guns, there was one sphere of which he was 
completely ignorant. He delighted in combing my 
hair, but his hands that were so deft otherwise were 
too strong for this delicate undertaking. I was so 
flattered by his attention that I never cried “Ouch” 
when he dragged the comb through my curls and 
brought tears of pain to my eyes. If he called, 
‘“Duckfoot, come here,” I went running, because 
he kept a box of peppermint candies on his bureau 
and would pop one into my mouth if I closed my 
eyes and clasped my hands tightly behind my back. 
He always added “This is for a good girl,” and I 
went off about the business of caring for his dogs 
with a feeling of warm contentment. 


THE CHURCH OF 


A Story by W. S. Merwin 


Poet and translator, W.S. Merwin was born in New York City in 
1927, graduated from Princeton, and worked as a tutor in France, 
Portugal, and Mojorca from 1949 to 1951. His first book of poems, 


A MASK FOR JANUS, was published in 1952; his most recent volume, 


THE MOVING TARGET, appeared last year. 


iz was always late when they were together. He 
started as soon as he could, in the same clothes in 
spite of the heat, but whenever he was crossing the 
dry upland the sun was already going down. The 
black inherited coat was of some use, he realized, 
saving his arms and shoulders from the needles of 
the juniper thickets while he went on as fast as he 
could over the thin red ground among white rocks. 
But in the afternoon heat the sleeves and what was 
left of the lining and the flaps of ironed serge were 
oppressive. If anything, the coat was too big for him, 
but at every movement it stuck to him for an instant 
like a thumb counting money, and it had its own 
breath. He would never be naked enough. At the 
thought of her lying with her head on his body, the 
dark hair drifting across him, the musky skin over 
her collarbone, the thighs within reach, and the 
softness of the palms of her hands just inside the 
base of her thumb, he was stricken -as often before 
with the knowledge that no nudity would ever be 
enough when he was with her. His skin itself would 
be in the way, and no laying bare would ever en- 
tirely banish from between them the tragedy of 
garments. He would lie in the dusk watching her, 
and hear feathers in the shadows, and think that no 
way of touching her was complete enough, which 
was why time continued and would separate them 
again. ‘here were no paths over the upland. If 
there were birds, they kept to the shade. Locusts 
shot up in front of him and whirred aside. In some 
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places he ran. As he crossed a stream bed the sun 
was going down. 

One time they had stood in the dusk by the 
stream, further along the bank where the trees were 
taller and there was grass. They were still naked. 
The warm night was ahead of them. As they 
watched the glassy water he described to her its 
devious journeys before it reached them — the 
underground pools, the connecting chambers in 
the limestone, the little ferns flickering up where a 
crevice let in the sunlight. When he had turned to 
look at her, she had vanished. 

But on the upland itself it was hard to imagine 
the flowing of water, a season that was not summer, 
or a time of day that was not rocked with heat and 
lit by the descending sun. It was through colors of 
leather and bone that he went to find her, to be 
with her before dark and be able to see her. 

He had even pled with her, he remembered, as 
they had stood by the stream. He had wanted her 
to understand the descent of the water. He had 
begged her to see that it had come to them from 
places that had nothing to do with them, and that 
it could not be otherwise. He had described them 
carefully. She never argued. She fell silent. And 
when he had turned to her, realizing that he had 
failed to persuade her and had raised a ghost be- 
tween them, she had gone, and his eyes had been 
dazzled as though he had been staring at the sun, 
and what he had seen was a dark organ loft and 
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the back of an organ at which a figure was seated 
with its head slumped forward into the keyboard 
but its hands still playing. Then already he had 
known what it would be like to come to the bank of 
the same stream, on his way to her, when the rains 
had begun. 

He would have grown certain by then that she 
would be there every time and that nothing would 
change, and one afternoon as he crossed the up- 
land the red would have gone from everything 
and it would be turning cold. When he came to 
= the bank, the water would have risen to the foot 
of the yellow ledge, a sinewy gray current. He 
would jump down but find that it was already too 
deep, and that he had no choice but to snatch at a 
root and heave himself out again and beat his way 
further along the stream, looking for shallows, 
wondering whether she would really be there at 
such a season, and whether he would be able to 
explain to her. The banks would grow no gentler, 
and the stream would broaden as he went. The 
ledge, as he made his way along it, would become 
steeper and smoother, until it was as regular as the 
wall of a canal. And by then it would be too late 
to turn back. 


Fi. sar at the table on the sidewalk retracing 
in his mind the anguish on the bank, trying once 
again to isolate the exact moment at which he had 
lost hope, so that he could be sure whether he had 
had any choice. There was scarcely any traffic on 
the avenue. The few other marble tables were 
empty, as were the other chairs at his own. The 
bright table umbrellas were folded after a long 
warm day. The sun was going down. 

In front of the closed real estate agency next 
door three or four little girls were practicing walk- 
ing on stilts. He watched them out of the corner of 
his eye. They were showing off, and their voices 
were pitched high and shrill to attract attention. 
They took turns trying to outdo each other, 
teetering out into the brick avenue on their stilts, 
doing handstands and acrobatics. They did them 
well. Their bodies looked as light as the curtains 
blowing out of the upper windows. Behind him in 
the restaurant the meal was being served. 

The black serge coat was good for sitting in at 
such times. It had its own history and reminded 
him silently of parts of it. He had never paid much 
attention to its fit, and it would not have occurred 
to him, once he had worn it a few times, that it 
might have been a bit narrower here or a bit more 
rounded there in order to comply with some gen- 
eral view of the way a coat should be shaped to a 
person. It fitted him in its own way, rather loosely, 
which was an advantage in many situations. It 
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was somewhat longer than most coats you saw 
around, if you happened to notice, though the 
evening was too warm and there were too few 
passersby to provide much immediate comparison. 
Plainly, it had been made for someone taller. And 
its cut was rather more formal than his circum- 
stances usually warranted, but it made up for 
occasional clumsiness with an overall copiousness 
and convenience. The lapels could be turned up 
high and buttoned across the front, and the pockets 
were deep and solidly made. 

Two of the little girls were able to dance on their 
stilts. For a few seconds they could sway in time 
with some slow popular tune they kept humming, 
and when the rhythm broke and their weight 
caught them again, the others would prop them- 
selves against a wall or a parked car to laugh. The 
building tops were brilliant, and the red flush was 
deepening in the avenue. In the restaurant behind 
him the lights were already on, phosphorescent at 
that hour. 

He was on the point of leaving and had stood up 
to go when out of the door behind him came a 
woman whom he did not at first recognize, but 
who approached him and greeted him like a dear 
friend while he tried ineptly to remember where he 
had met her, at what gathering or on what con- 
veyance, and whose wife she was. It seemed clear 
at once that she was foreign, and he was able to 
discover that she was French, but her English was 
unfailing and impeccable. A prettily got-up woman 
in early middle age, looking younger, but when she 
had been younger surely she would have looked 
utterly different. Her prettiness would have been 
of another variety. No doubt there would have been 
a hazy frailty to her then, however deceptive, 
whereas now she affected a casually ironic good 
sense to clothe her intelligent but overwrought 
ambitions. She referred continually to her years 
spent in this city as a student, and presumably she 
had acquired at that time not only her command 
of the language but also some of the brittle unease 
that marked the women of the place. And still she 
seemed to regard it from the viewpoint of an ex- 
ploring foreigner, and was as proud of her acquaint- 
ance with the metropolis as though she were still 
at school. She was explaining. She had already 
eaten, she informed him, displaying her adjustment 
to the odd meal hours of this country. Her yellow 
coat with the fur collar was scarcely what would 
have been expected on that block at that hour, 
but she went on explaining. It was a favorite 
haunt of hers, she said. She had been there with 
some name he did not catch, but she had never 
managed to get her husband to eat there, and he 
was to have met her there this evening; they had 
planned to go on to some function or other after 
they had eaten. But her husband had telephoned 


the restaurant to say that he must fly to Paris for a 
week on government business and must catch the 
next plane. The children were in the country. She 
began to put forth alternating plans for the 
evening, asking his opinion of them. 

The little girls on stilts were clattering against 
the tables. As he began to think of excuses she 
remembered that she had had no coffee and that 
she would like some, and she sat down and asked 
him to join her. 

She was talking about her maid, who was 
Spanish and who would have left a large cold meal 
in the kitchen of the apartment, to which he was 
welcome. He wondered what she thought she 
wanted. He could not believe that she was moved 
by physical desire. He imagined that she was made 
of enamel, ranged forever on a clean shelf in the 
middle distance, talking. He was too shabby for 
her to want to be seen with, and surely she must 
have remarked that he was a poor listener. He 
wondered whether after all there were parts of 
her curiosity, her restlessness, or her vanity which 
she had managed to conceal. She wanted her 
coffee. He looked for a waiter. He turned and 
slowly sat down. 

As he settled into the chair a gray coat brushed 
against him and a head of loose dark hair turned 
back to gaze at him with eyes full of confusion and 
distress. It was to that face that he had made his 
way over the uplands. And now it turned from him 
again and was going, and a thin figure was receding 
up the avenue. He pushed back the wire-legged 
chair, to get to his feet, to go after her. The girls 
on stilts were swaying among the tables and got in 
his way. He could not risk knocking them down 
and being delayed. And the cultivated woman 
who wanted coffee stood up and asked him why 
and went on talking and came with him a few steps 
as he made his way out among the chairs and tables. 
He had tried to keep the dark hair and gray coat 
in sight, but he had lost them among the stilts and 
the folded umbrellas. He thought he had seen the 
coat turn the corner, but when he reached the 
place, he could not recognize it in the straggling 
crowd on the cross street flooded with the light of 
the setting sun. He turned the way he thought he 
had seen her go, and hurried into the light. It was 
pointless to run. He would be more likely to miss 
her that way. He could not see clearly very far 
ahead with the sun in his eyes. 

As he went on as cautiously and as quickly as he 
could, like a comb with one tooth, through the 
growing numbers of pedestrians, he was aware 
that what he was doing was familiar. For one thing, 
it resembled his flailing along the bank of the 
torrent. The thought made him sweat, but the 
anguish itself, as he realized, meant that the true 
despair was gone; it was over, or it had not yet 
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begun. But he kept uncovering another familiarity 
as he went. He could not place it. It was no mere 
reminder of similar circumstances at some time in 
the past. And yet it was specific enough so that 
before he had taken many steps he could tell how 
they would lead him on and on through the same 
slow crowd, under the cinema marquees trans- 
lucent with sunlight, and would bring him out, 
finally, on a ridge looking across an empty expanse, 
gray and white, marked with patches of rubble and 
glittering sheets of what appeared to be water in the 
distance, where the sun, no longer red, was going 
down. Asa beetle, he would bow to its yellow disk, 
his eyes dazzled by it and by the pallor of the bare 
landscape. He could see how, as he bowed, his 
closed eyes would be filled again with the organ 
loft and the back of the organ at which two figures 
sat playing. He could see himself bowing like a 
beetle, and the pallid wastes in front of him, and 
the colorless plate going down out of the sky taking 
the light with it, and he could see himself twice at 
the organ, once as he was, and once smaller, in 
white, leaning over as though to turn the pages 
for the other whose long fingers continued to move 
in the empty keyboard. And when his eyes opened 
again, between him and the sun and him and the 
earth her face would rise, inquiring. 


MY HALF OF THE APPLE 


BY JEANNETTE NICHOLS 


You’re eating my half of the apple 
and I’ve a right to my own mistakes. 
I marked off 

where you were to stop eating 

but you kept on 

and now something in you 

is mine. And you’re making 

my mistakes. If I’m to choose 

plums tomorrow, you’ll choose pears. 
There it is. And the pears 

will be green. And there you'll be 
sick with my sickness 

and Pll be well, out in the sun 
making up smiles. So next time 

stop. You’ve your own mistakes to count, 
let me keep mine. Not that it’s greed, 
only a kind of right. 
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Report from Africa and Asia: 


IBM computers help nations- 
build brighter futures 


H° QUICKLY can a developing 
country catch up with twentieth- 
century technology? How soon can a 
few well-educated people obtain the 
skills to manage a modern economy? 

These questions face many nations, 
both new and old, in Asia and Africa. 

“At least we have this advantage,” 
one African government official ob- 
served. “We can leapfrog the trial-and- 
error stages, and begin fresh with your 
newest tools and guidance.” 

That is why—in the most unlikely 
places today — you will often see the 
latest in IBM computers. 

Computers don’t think. They are 
only machines. But they can help men 
speedily analyze a nation’s resources 
and needs—and can help them plan 
steps in future economic growth. 

For instance, the United Nations 
used IBM equipment in making the 
first all-out attack on Africa’s massive 
problems of education, housing and 
health. 


The computer shortcut 


In Nigeria today, IBM equipment helps 
manage the nation’s railroads, and han- 
dles government trade statistics, too. 
A computer is the heart of the first 
Social Security System for Morocco. 
Elsewhere, IBM computers are help- 
ing determine the right places to build 
roads, to harness waterpower, to estab- 
lish industry and agriculture—and even 


the most profitable crops to grow. 

India has completed the first of four 
computer training centers, with an ad- 
vanced scientific IBM computer at 
Kanpur. Other IBM computers will 
serve Thailand and Malaysia. These 
will also play a part in training a new 
generation of much-needed scientific, 
professional and business leaders. 

In addition, IBM has initiated its 
own educational assistance program in 
Africa. 


Training Africa’s fyture 
professionals — at IBM schools 


For many years, the IBM World Trade 
Corporation has conducted training 
schools for employees in many devel- 
oping countries. Now IBM World 
Trade is opening new schools in Africa 
which offer greatly expanded technical 
training as well as general business col- 
lege courses. 

One school is now in session in Iba- 
dan, Nigeria. A similar school is being 
planned for French-speaking Senegal. 
After two and one-half years’ training, 
students may then be offered the choice 
of working for their respective govern- 
ments, or in private industry, or with 
the IBM World Trade Corporation. 


IBM. 








The UN’s Africa Hall in Ethiopia—one of many places 
where IBM equipment is serving Africa’s nations. 








OUR BEST HIGH SCHOOLS 


Educating for Industry 


Allentown’s Vocational Program 


by JOHN T. SHUMAN 


A native Pennsylvanian who attended Dickinson College and took his doctorate in education al Penn State in 1947, 


Jonn T. SHUMAN is assistant superintendent of schools in Allentown. He has had wide experience in both the 


academic and the vocational areas of public education. In the preparation of his paper Mr. Shuman has had the 


cooperation of Clifford S. Bartholomew, principal of the William Allen High School, and George W. Elison, director 


of vocational and adult education in Allentown. 


+: en nestled in the Lehigh Valley, within 
easy reach of six colleges and innumerable indus- 
tries, is a community largely of Pennsylvania Ger- 
man origin whose needs have been anticipated by 
the curriculum of its oldest high school, the William 
Allen High School. In reaching for the utmost in 
educational opportunity for each student, Allen 
High School, within a comprehensive framework 
and without neglecting its academic standing, has 
over the years achieved a signal success in voca- 
tional-technical education. 

Our academic program maintains a high stan- 
dard of excellence, as evidenced by the achieve- 
ments of the students who have passed through it. 
Our vocational program has distinguished itself 
by its quality and the records of its graduates as key 
men in business and industry. Special opportunities 
have been provided for both the gifted pupils and 
slow learners. An attempt has been made to give 
each pupil the kind of education that is best for him. 

Here is a breakdown of the school community 
in the William Allen High School: of the 2803 
pupils, 1311 are enrolled in the college preparatory 
curriculum, 727 in business education, 613 in tech- 
nical and industrial courses, and 79 in general 
education. Seventy-three students are in courses 
designed for those requiring special education. 
One of the effects of strong vocational-technical 
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and business curricula is evident in this distribution 
of students — that is, only 79 pupils are to be found 
in the general curriculum. This is a much smaller 
proportion of pupils than is ordinarily found in the 
general curriculum of the usual American high 
school. It is so small because pupils have been able 
to enroll in a curriculum in which they are in- 
terested and which gives them realistic goals. 

Nor is there any strong feeling of so-called 
“dumping of poorer students’ into the different 
departments. It is far better to have the student 
elect a curriculum in which he will have interests 
and the requisite aptitudes, and then have him 
select within that curriculum courses suitable to 
his level, than it is to have him take courses not 
suited to his needs. 

Extension of the curriculum to provide for the 
academically able has resulted in honors courses 
in English, social studies, mathematics, and the 
sciences. Honors courses in the tenth and eleventh 
grades provide sequential preparation for advanced 
placement courses in the twelfth grade. Pupils 
are admitted to the honors program on the 
recommendation of their teachers, the results of 
achievement and ability tests, and demonstration 
of their willingness to accept the intellectual and 
emotional challenges of the course. In the senior 
year there are advanced placement classes in En- 


glish, European and American history, mathemat- 
ics, chemistry, and physics. 

The honors and advanced placement courses 
in science are freshman college chemistry, quanti- 
tative analysis, organic chemistry, and chemical 
instrumentation. In English the honors and ad- 
vanced placement courses provide for work in 
small groups and for much independent study and 
writing. Students working independently are ex- 
cused from regular assignments. They may under- 
take, for example, the production of short literary 
works of their own — essays, fiction, or poetry. 
Drills and the dull routine of many once mediocre 
classes are avoided. The mathematics courses at 
this level make full use of a contemporary approach 
stressing thinking, discovery, and the structure of 
mathematics. Enrollment in these courses totals 
285. Forty-two percent of the Allen High School 
graduates continue their education in institutions 
of higher learning; 85 colleges are represented. 


CHANGING WITH THE TIMES 


Until 1959, the Allentown High School was the 
only high school in a city of 109,000 people. The 
student body numbered around 3000 students. In 
1959 a second high school was opened, the Louis 
E. Dieruff High School, with an enrollment of 
1310, and it is still developing. William Allen 
High School currently enrolls about 68 percent of 
the public senior high school pupils. It has had a 
vocational, industrial, and technical program for 
many decades. About half the Dieruff High School 
students registered in the vocational-technical cur- 
ricula take their shop and laboratory work in the 
vocational-technical center on the Allen High 
School campus. In the future, these two high 
schools working together will develop a citywide 
system of vocational-technical education instead 
of maintaining duplicate departments in each. 

There are a number of reasons why our voca- 
tional education has developed so successfully. 
First of all, the people most closely involved in the 
running of the school system had an honest con- 
viction that good vocational-technical education 
was a necessary part of a comprehensive program 
of education and that it could be integrated with 
the academic program without sacrificing quality 
in either. ‘The principals of the William Allen 
High School have had an intimate acquaintance 
with the crafts and with industry, and have been 
enthusiastic about giving training in occupations. 

The directors of vocational education have been 
as professionally competent as the academic per- 
sonnel of the school district. The teaching staff is 
competent technically and professionally and is 
respected by industry. They are teachers who take 
pride in excellence in their respective fields. 
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The members of the school board respect all 
occupations and have permitted the adminis- 
tration considerable professional freedom in de- 
veloping the vocational-technical program. All 
these persons created a climate in which vocational 
technical education had dignity and status and 
could grow. 

Furthermore, the school has stayed close to the 
needs of the community and of industry, and as a 
result, to the needs of the individual student. For 
example, in 1950 the vocational-industrial de- 
partment had five carpentry and cabinetmaking 
instructors; today it has three. This change in em- 
phasis followed very closely the disappearance of 
the major furniture manufacturing plants from the 
area. Contrariwise, in 1950 the school offered no 
television or electronics courses, although there 
were courses in electrical construction and power 
electricity. Today there are four different electrical 
courses, one of them an extensive and highly tech- 
nical electronics course. This new course was insti- — 
tuted to meet new developments in our technology, 
and it grew as our local electronics industry grew. 

In response to changes in the nature of occupa- 
tions in Allentown, several new courses have been 
added during the last seven years; namely, plumb- 
ing, heating and air conditioning, industrial elec- 
tronics, chemical technology, medical and dental 
assisting, data processing and computer program- 
ming. These courses are offered to both high 
school students and graduates. Although the com- 
munity does not have a community college, the 
school board operates these courses for high school 
graduates who need them for economic reasons 
or who want to enter these areas of work. 

We believe that the greatest gap in American 
education today is in the field of post-high-school 
technical education. Technological developments 
within the last decade have forced the issue upon 
the schools. ‘The facts of our industrial society — 
make it clear that at both the high school and post- 
high-school levels we must prepare workers for 
jobs that have demands for knowledge and skills 
which fall between those of the craftsman and the 
professional worker. Consequently, we try to assist 
these high school graduates also to continue their 
education. 

Meantime, other courses had to be upgraded 
to keep pace with technical developments in in- 
dustry. Offset printing was added to letterpress 
printing. In the drafting courses machine design 
was added, and the teaching of mathematics was 
done in considerable depth so that the students 
could better cope with design problems. With 
each change or addition, the training of our teach- 
ers was improved so that they could teach the newer 
technologies. Local industries were glad to assist 
us and took the teachers into their plants for 
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instruction. Frequently the teachers taught them- 
sélves. These curriculum developments indicate 
how the school has changed with the times. 

Ten years ago all students taking vocational- 
mdustrial education took their mathematics, En- 
glish, and history in their own separate classes. 
Today this is still the practice for some, but for 
many others there are very significant differences. 
For example, any student who is able academically 
and who is enrolled in the technical-level pro- 
gram takes his academic subjects in regular college 
preparatory classes. We believe that academically 
able technical students should take academic sub- 
jects under the best academic teachers and with 
good college preparatory groups. These stu- 
dents are really enrolled in a dual-purpose course 
which is both technical and academic and com- 
mitted to a high standard of academic and technical 
excellence. Such graduates are highly desirable 
engineering students or technicians. On the other 
hand, the vocational chemical-technology labora- 
tory is available for instruction in instrumentation 
to college preparatory students in advanced place- 
ment chemistry; the electronics laboratory is used to 
teach precollege students those phases of physics 
they can best learn here. As a result, there can be a 
free flow of students between the departments. 

In addition to the academic classroom work, all 
industrial and technical students are regularly 
taught the necessary applications of mathematics, 
science, and English in their shops and laboratories. 
Instruction will vary from the basic arithmetic 
used in estimating a job by a bricklaying student, 
to vector analysis, trigonometry, and calculus in the 
electronics class, or to a technical report based on 
research conducted by the chemical technology 
students. In many instances the mathematics 
taught in the laboratory goes beyond that taught 
in more formal classroom procedures. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES FROM INDUSTRY 


One of the keys to the changing pattern of the 
vocational, industrial, and technical courses and 
to the good relations with industry is the extensive 
network of advisory committees which the high 
school has recruited from industry. 

First, the plant managers of area industrial 
plants have made public education one of their 
chief concerns and have served in a general ad- 
visory capacity. They actually constitute a small 
top-level steering committee on policy, and they 
have been helpful in keeping the school adminis- 
tration informed of coming trends and of changes 
in technology. 

Second, currently 148 men and women from 
local industry serve on advisory committees in 
specific occupational areas; they meet as individual 
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committees on call, and once each year all convene 
at one large general meeting, following which they 
inspect the laboratories and talk personally with 
each instructor about his course, his objectives, and 
his problems. The committee meetings are give- 
and-take sessions at which both industry and school 
representatives express their views frankly. 

The recommendations of these committees guide 
the administration in its future planning — and 
their recommendations are taken seriously for the 
simple reason that each advisory committee con- 
sists of Competent men and women who are ac- 
tually working in the occupations they represent. 
Committee members are largely foremen, super- 
visors, heads of maintenance departments, owners 
of small industrial concerns, engineers, draftsmen. 
In other words, these are working committees con- 
sisting of men who can tell us if need be how to 
cross the #’s and dot the ?’s in their respective fields. 
For example, the advisory committee on plumbing 
and air conditioning has among its membership: 
The manager of a plumbing and heating contract- 
ing and repair service, the foreman of maintenance 
for Western Electric Company, the secretary of the 
joint apprenticeship committee for the United 
Association of Plumbers and Fitters, the vice presi- 
dent of an air conditioning company, and the city 
plumbing inspector. 

The results of one advisory committee’s work 
can be seen in the recent development of courses 
in chemical technology. A preliminary survey of 
the Allentown area indicated that there was a 
growing need for technicians to provide supporting 
services to chemists and chemical engineers em- 
ployed by area industries. The good relations 
with local industry made it possible to appoint an 
advisory committee with a wide range of ex- 
periences. The nine men on this committee include 
two professors from local universities, representa- 
tives from companies engaged in the processing of 
ferrous and nonferrous metals, a chemist from a 
large electronics manufacturing firm, and two 
chemists from companies engaged in the manufac- 
ture of chemicals. They met with the director of 
vocational and adult education regularly for over a 
year. As a result, two separate courses in chemical 
technology have been developed. One course is for 
students still in high school, the other for those who 
desire to take this highly intensive program for a 
year beyond their graduation. The high school 
course covers general chemistry and qualitative 
analysis in grade 10, quantitative analysis and 
organic chemistry in grade 11, and instrumentation 
in grade 12. 

Our instrumentation laboratory is well equipped 
and represents a new area of instruction in high 
school chemistry. Equipment is available to con- 
duct analytical techniques such as infrared, ultra- 


violet, and visible spectroscopy, gas chromatogra- 
phy, polarography, and polarizing microscopy. 
The results of modern instrumentation are also 
found in the use of analytical balances. Students 
are instructed in the use of chainomatic adjusted 
balances in the early phases of the course, then 
change to the use of electric balances. This per- 
mits them to become familiar with both the old 
and the new techniques. 

Although the objective of the course is to prepare 
students for beginning positions as chemical tech- 
niclans, it was recognized that a broad academic 
program would be required to build a foundation 
for future growth and also to make it possible for 
the students to enter institutions of higher education 
if they should desire to do so. 

Therefore, students enrolled in the chemical 
technology course are placed in college preparatory 
sections for all other subjects of their educational 
program. This makes a very rigorous program and 
requires the selection of students who have the 
ability and willingness to handle the program. 

The work of the chemical technology advisory 
committee did not stop once these courses were 
developed. It continues to meet to assist the 
teachers in maintaining an up-to-date program; 
to help in evaluating the results of instruction; and 
when the occasion requires, to discuss with these 
classes such highly specialized fields as spectro- 
photometry and chromatography. Committees 
like this one, operating in each area of instruction 
provided by the industrial-technical department, 
play an important part in maintaining a dynamic 
program. 

Parenthetically, it should be mentioned here 
that similar committees of interested citizens have 
been organized and also meet in other areas of in- 
struction, such as business education. 


HELPING STUDENTS TO FIND JOBS 


The instructors and the administration do not 
wait for graduation to assist the student in locating 
a job consistent with his ability and his objectives. 
Between 60 and 125 of these students are placed 
during the school year on cooperative jobs in in- 
dustry. As the senior year passes, the number 
working cooperatively in industry increases. In the 
average American high school, vocational guidance 
and placement are both neglected areas. In Allen- 
town the cooperative training program helps a boy 
to find himself as a worker; it permits effective 
placement prior to graduation, so that 85 percent 
or more of these students stay with the employer 
following graduation. 

For many years Allentown has worked diligently 
at its cooperative program. Cooperative training 
differs in certain respects from the typical work 
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experience program. In the cooperative prograņ 
the student is allowed to work only in an occupa- 
tional area in which he has received some training 
and in which he can perform competently. He is 
placed in a job consistent with occupational and 
life objectives which are reasonable for him. The 
job is one which continues to advance the training 
of the student. 

How is this accomplished? 

In actuality the cooperative program takes boys 
from the vocational department and places them 
directly at work in industry. The cooperative 
boys spend three weeks in a shop and the next 
three weeks attending high school for classroom 
work. However, the boys must meet definite stan- 
dards. They must have completed at least a year 
and a half of trade or technical training, and must 
have good attitudes and good work habits. 

The employer who takes the boy into the shop is 
closely investigated and must meet certain stan- 
dards. The job must also be related to the occupa- 
tional area the boy is studying in school. Employers 
agree to provide cooperative on-the-job training 
under the direction of skilled workmen and to 
assume responsibility for the boy’s attendance and 
rating or grades. 

The students are under close check. While 
working in industry the cooperative pupils are 
kept under supervision by the school. At least 
once in each three-week period either the coor- 
dinator or the head shop teacher visits the boy at 
the plant or on the job, and his work is checked. 
If either the student’s work or working conditions 
are found unsatisfactory, he is recalled to the school 
shop for further basic training. Also if the training 
situation is found unsatisfactory, the boy is with- 
drawn and an attempt is made to place him with 
another firm in the cooperative placement program. 
While they are working in industry, the boys are 
paid prevailing apprentice or learner wages. We 
never make a cooperative placement if it would 
mean that some man would lose his job. 

The cooperative training program has been vital 
to adequate guidance and job placement of the 
graduates. It has served a further purpose — that 
of bringing teachers into close working contact 
with their peers in industry. The teacher is the 
key; he must know enough about the cooperative 
job, the personnel in the plant, and the youth to 
match them properly. 

We believe that one learns best by doing. In the 
industrial-technical courses the shop and the labora- 
tory are the centers about which the students’ 
schedules revolve. In the craft and skilled-trade 
areas, one half of the school day is spent here; in 
the technical areas, fully one third of the time is 
devoted to laboratory work. Why? Because we 
want the student to have a background of ex- 
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periences on which he can base his learning and 
his thinking or problem solving. 

The challenge of good workmanship and success 
- .in meeting the standards of an occupational field 
give the student yardsticks to measure his per- 
formance. The school industrial shop, the science 
laboratory, and the computer room give him access 
to real experiences. 

Many students learn things most readily by 
doing things, seeing things, and reading and reason- 
ing about them at the same time. ‘The starting 
point for many should be the laboratory plus the 
textbook and other learning aids. Here learning 
proceeds from the experience to the theory and the 
scientific principle behind the experience; thus, 
comprehension, achievement, and performance are 
all increased. 


ENRICHING THE STUDENT’S OPPORTUNITIES 


A strong vocational, industrial, and technical de- 
partment enhances other areas of instruction in our 
schools by making education a realistic and a dy- 
namic process for many students and by providing 
supporting services. For example, few academic 
teachers of physics have the equipment or the back- 
ground to present the more advanced concepts of 
electronics. ‘The electronics technology teacher 
has this knowledge and is thus able to enrich the 
physics program. Similar examples can be found 
in chemical technology and data processing. For 
example, the development of the chemical tech- 
nology program which we have described at some 
length has permitted the Allentown schools to ex- 
pand course offerings in three directions. 

First is the high school program which we have 
described; second is a full-time post-high-school 
program in chemical technology which was de- 
veloped at the same time; and third is the utiliza- 
tion of this facility by advanced chemistry students 
enrolled in the college preparatory curriculum. 
It is interesting that these three groups are able to 
work together in the laboratory without problems. 

On the other hand, a good academic program 
can contribute to the vocational-technical by pro- 
viding assistance in the development of programs 
of mathematics, science, economics, technical re- 
port writing, the humanities, and other activities. 

The question of the effect on the dropout prob- 
lem inevitably arises. Recently the National Edu- 
cation Association released a study of the holding 
power of school systems in 128 large cities, popula- 
tion over 90,000, based on the graduating classes 
of 1960-1963. In these cities, of the classes of 1963, 


70.8 percent of the pupils who had enrolled in 
grade 10 graduated; the national average was 76 
percent. At the same time the William Allen High 
School graduated, in June of 1963, 86 percent of 
the number who had entered the tenth grade in 
September of 1960; and in June of 1964, 91 per- 
cent of the number who entered the tenth grade 
in 1961. 

The industrial-technical program is certainly not 
proposed as the solution to the dropout problem, 
but if holding power indicates the degree to which 
a school meets the needs of the total student body, 
then the William Allen High School may claim to 
have achieved some success. 

High school years are the years of the individual; 
these are the years he begins to assert himself. 
His prospective career and interests determine his 
educational path, and the student who finds in high 
school little that is realistic for him or that interests 
him is a potential dropout. Those who ignore the 
needs and interests of youth ignore the strongest 
motivational factors in the lives of these students. 
It is urgent that we realign our perspectives of both 
vocational and academic education. ‘The tradi- 
tional view that vocational versus college prepara- 
tory work is a clear dichotomy is no longer tenable. 
All students, insofar as possible, must be permitted 
to follow curricula from which they may either 
continue their education beyond high school or 
enter an occupation for which they have basic 
preparation. Either should be possible. 

This philosophy leads inevitably to an organiza- 
tion of vocational education in the high school 
serving three broad occupational groups: those 
who will attend college and enter the professions; 
those who will enter technical education via the 
community college; and those who will enter in- 
dustry after graduation at the semiskilled, the 
craft, or the technical level. 

The William Allen High School has developed 
as a truly comprehensive high school because it 
has been large enough to provide for diversity in 
the needs of its students; it has been able to provide 
programs of excellence for all the children of the 
community. Furthermore, Allentown has consist- 
ently had good school boards. And the public 
schools have consistently had able administrative 
leadership under administrators who accepted their 
responsibility to provide a comprehensive educa- 
tional program for all youth. Above all, vocational, 
industrial, and technical education has always been 
looked upon for what it is — good education digni- 
fied by its excellence, by its representatives, and 
by its graduates. 


This series on outstanding high schools will turn next to 


the Midwest to discuss the Dunbar High School of Chicago. 
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ON TRAVELING 


WITH A NOTEBOOK 


Freya Stark 


Author, traveler, and photographer, Freya STARK has 
Journeyed extensively in the Middle East. Her knowl- 
edge of the Arabic language and the history of the region, 
combined with her understanding of the people, led the 
British government to give her a special assignment in 
the Middle East during World War II. She is a master 


of descriptive writing, and here is one of the reasons. 


| A walking, when the first Cyprus crisis was at 
its height, among the narrow byways that hug the 
Athens acropolis, when three or four very small 
boys came around a corner and asked me where I 
belonged, naming one country after another. Hav- 
ing exhausted all they could think of, they looked at 
me with horror when I said “Anglia,” English. The 
eldest reached for a stone, and they all in chorus 
cried “Cyprus.” Not knowing any Greek with 
which to argue, I took the first historic name that 
came into my mind and said “Pericles.” The classic 
bond held: “Themistocles,” one little boy respond- 
ed, and I added “Alcibiades”? for good measure. 
The little group instantly adopted me and shep- 
herded me through all the dangers of their fellows. 
I had forgotten the episode until I happened to read 
the single word “Anglia” in a notebook of that day 
and the whole picture with its fierce, gay little 
figures and the acropolis hanging above them came 
back into my mind. The notebook, with a single 
word, had saved it from total oblivion. 

A pen and a notebook and a reasonable amount 
of discrimination will change a journey from a 
mere annual into a perennial, its pleasures and pains 
renewable at will. The keeping of a regular diary is 
difficult and in most lives likely to be dull as it plods 
through good and bad at one even pace. But the 
act of the notebook is selective. 

One’s own sensations and emotions should be left 
out, while the causes that produced them are care- 
fully identified. These are usually small concrete 





facts not particularly spectacular in themselves, and 
a single word, as we have seen, may recall them. 
In describing Venice or Athens, for instance, it is 
useless to record the rapture: no mere mention can 
renew it; but the cause, some shimmer of light or 
shadow, some splash of the flat-prowed gondola as 
its crest turns a corner, or a sudden vignette, or the 
Greeks reading their morning papers in the theater 
of Dionysius — such concrete glimpses produced 
the delight in the first place and can recapture it in 
the notebook’s pages. Colors, odors (good or bad), 
even apparently irrelevant details such as the time of 
day are more evocative than a record of feelings, 
which represent the writer and not the scene and 
are, usually, a mere embarrassment in later reading. 

I have notes, for instance, of the Persian tribes? 
moving to their summer pastures under the great 
tombs of their kings at Naksh-i-Rustam: the tumult 
of goats, camels, and horses, the women’s black tur- 
bans, the clanking of cooking pots tied to the saddle, 
and some effect of dust and distance are jotted 
down; and the remembrance of that wide freedom. 
the immensity of the background in space and time, 
comes back automatically with the mention of the 
sights and sounds. 


Photograph from THE GREECE 1 LOVE, courtesy of the Paris Book Center, Inc. 
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A painter once told me how important it is in a 
quick sketch that the few details one has time for 
.should be put in with particular care; far from being 
less precise, they should be more so, or the illusion 
of reality will fail. The same rule applies to note- 
book jottings. A painter like Edward Lear shows 
the same awareness in his diary as in his sketches, 
where the details of light and color for which he had 
no time are scribbled in pencil at the side. 

In poetry the process is fundamentally the same, 
but it is worked out more completely with the har- 
mony of words. The everyday traveler’s notebook 
stops short of this process: it is intended for himself 
alone and need not concern itself with the facili- 
ties of language; it is reminiscent, not creative, and 
can be brief and quite unreadable. With a little 
practice in selection, a very few lines will hold the 
gist of a whole day’s journey; and the writing of 
them is much less of a labor than one would suppose. 

You can amuse yourself too by reversing the proc- 
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ess when you are reading. Pick out of any- particu- 
lar description the concrete things the author must 
have seen and remembered; they have an immedi- 
ate and convincing authenticity. The psalmist’s 
hills in the mirage of noon that “‘skip like lambs’? — 
have we not seen them at the deserts’ edges? — or 
Keats’s musk rose, ‘“‘the murmurous haunt of flies on 
summer eves.” 

From things seen and remembered the fancy 
soars into the abstract and wanders beyond the 
notebook’s scope, though sometimes even there a 
simile or image may well be recorded: “wine- 
dark,” one may fancy the young Homer writing, 
on some Aegean headland while his sight still held. 
No confines to the human thought have yet been 
recorded. But the notebook is not the patrimony 
only of the thinker; it is an open sesame for every 
holiday traveler who learns to select his adjectives 
carefully and pack them compactly, so that at any 
odd moment he may recapture the spell of his days. 


Thoughts Thought While Resting Comfortably in Phillips House, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Overlooking the Charles. River 


Something, probably diet, seems to have stunted my mental growth, 


I can’t remember the difference between a valedictorian and a valetudinarian and I suspect that I am both. 


In church when confessing my misdeeds, which I am truly distraught to have done, 


I begin with those things I have done that I ought not to have done instead of those things I have left 


undone that I ought to have done. 


Sometimes I spell sex s-e-c-k-s, not to be humorous, 


Just because I feel it must be plural, it has become so numerous. 


Problems of terminology grow more and more knotty; 


I had just learned to say judo instead of jujitsu when it suddenly turned into karate. 


I can’t seem to get in step; 


I know that a policeman is now fuzz instead of a cop, but which does that knowledge make me, hip or hep? 


I had just straightened out Guinea and Guiana, 
And up popped Ghana. 
My mind obviously needs renewal; 


Come cosset me with posset, comfort me with comfits, re-fuel me with gruel. 


There, that’s better, now my mind takes a spry turn, 

I remember the difference between a pas de deux and a padishah, padishah means great king or emperor 
and pas de deux means now it’s my turn. 

I would be completely recovered but for a recent disappointment suffered when I distinctly heard Ed 
Sullivan announce the appearance of a group of Spanish dentures; 

When they turned out to be Spanish dancers I asked the nurse to switch to a film about a dedicated nurse 
beset by topers and wenchers, 
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Odds are 1300 to 1 
you've never heard of Machu Picchu __- 


(No wonder. It was lost for 400 years!) 





For almost 400 
years, nobody went 
there. Nobody even 
knew it existed. 
Machu Picchu hid 
on its mountaintop 
deep in the Andes 
of Peru. 


It had been a thriv- 
ing city—the last capital of the Inca civ- 
lization. Chiefs ruled from its palaces. 
Priests worshiped in its temples. Vestal 
virgins bathed beneath its fountains. 
Workers climbed its thousand granite- 
hewn steps to terrace the mountainside, 
plant corn and potatoes. 





Urubamba river 


Gold-clad warriors had peered down 
between the drifting clouds to spy on 
Pizarro’s conquistadores marching 
through the valley 2,000 feet below. 
But the unsuspecting Spaniards kept 
on, following the Urubamba river in its 
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This giant fortress above the clouds is one of the sights of a lifetime 


mad, boiling rush towards the Amazon. 
Then, one day, the city was empty. 
Why, nobody knows. Slow ly the jungle 
closed in. Machu Picchu slumbered. 
It wasn’t until 1911 thatan American 
explorer scaled its heights and hacked 
through the matted vines. Not until 
1948 was a road built for visitors. 
But today youcan visit this incredible 
Lost City of the Incas easily, com- 
fortably. Or include it ina tour of South 
America’s west coast. Or go from al- 
most any U.S. city completely around 
South America and back for less money 
than you would imagine. 
Panagra is the 
only U.S. airline 
specializing only 
in South Ameri- 
can travel. Our E/ 
Inter Americano 


Inca descendant 


i) o es 


DC-8`s are the most frequent jets tc 
Peru, Chile, Argentina. You fly witt 
confidence, over the routes of National. 
Pan Am and Panagra. 


For reservations, depend on youl 
travel agent. He can help you get the 
most out of your vacation time and 
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As a public service, Panagra 
reminds you that for America’s 


security and your own - 


buy U.S. Savings Bonds. 
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WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 


GREEN OR WHITE. 60 PROOF, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PR 





De Kuyper Creme de Menthe, in its gay 
holiday carton, is only one of 23 fine-tasting 
cordials. This year give de Kuyper... 


Since 1695, the famous Dutch name de Kuyper 
H pei has meant delicious, delightful cordials. 





a quality gift, sensibly priced. 
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LOUIS M. LYONS 


For a quarter of a century the Nieman Foundation under the curator- 
ship of Lours M. Lyons has provided to a selected group of working 
newspapermen the stimulus of a year al Harvard. Mr. Lyons, who 
was one of the first Nieman Fellows in 1938, was on the staff of the 
Boston GLOBE for twenty-five years, and has been news commentator 


for Boston’s educational television station, wasn, since 1950. 


THE NIEMAN FELLOWSHIPS 


IR HIS inaugural as president of Yale last spring, 
Kingman Brewster urged that every university 
must do what it can to meet the need for knowl- 
edge of the public beyond its borders. ‘‘The uni- 
versity should open its gates more frequently to 
those outside who would sample experience.” 

This happened to coincide with preparations in 
Cambridge to observe the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Nieman Fellowship program, through 
which Harvard has opened its gates to men from 
the world of affairs, journalists, to take the univer- 
sity on their own terms to meet their own felt needs, 
the better to inform the public on its public affairs. 

The Nieman Fellowship program at Harvard, 
begun in 1938, came from one of those happy ac- 
cidents that account for so many educational en- 
terprises in America. Mrs. Agnes Wahl Nieman, 
whom Harvard had never heard of, had heard of 
Harvard as a place to leave money to. 

In 1937 she left half of her estate in the Mil- 
waukee Journal to Harvard, in memory of her hus- 
band, Lucius Nieman, the founder of that strong 
independent paper. She wanted ‘fto raise stan- 
dards of journalism.” Harvard, like Yale, had made 
its contributions to journalism. Lippmann and 
Broun from Harvard and Whitney and Luce from 
Yale will do for examples. But lest we take too 
much pride in our ivied glory, let us recall that 
James B. Reston came out of the state university 
of Illinois and reached journalism through the 
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publicity office of the Cincinnati Reds; and that 
Horace Greeley, who brought more yeast to jour- 
nalism than anyone since, was graduated from a 
printshop in East Poultney, Vermont, just down 
the road a piece from where George Jones left for 
New York, there to save the city from the grip of 
the Tweed ring, as the indomitable force behind 
the New York Times’s greatest crusade. 

But the journalist today needs education as 
badly as anyone. He is in the front line of the 
desperate task to understand the convulsive changes 
in our ever-expanding universe so that he can 
convey some meaning to his readers of the kind 
of world they live in. 

It was President James B. Conant’s happy in- 
spiration to take this surprise windfall from Mrs. 
Nieman and make inventive use of it. He invented 
the Nieman Fellowships. By hindsight, it was a 
simple, practical notion. The journalist’s needs 
for knowledge are universal, as well as unpredict- 
able from day to day. The range of the university 
encompasses them all. 

Conant was to say, long after, that it began as 
a very dubious experiment. He got practically no 
encouragement from newspaper managers. Those 
not naturally skeptical of the value of education 
as against the practical experience of the police 
court and the press-club bar were sure that able 
newsmen would not step out of the fast pace of 
their competitive calling to go back to college. 
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But, by hindsight, we can see it was bound to work. 
The idea was simply that the university would 
open its doors to as many selected newsmen as the 
annual increment of the Nieman funds would sup- 
port on stipends; let them come on leave of ab- 
sence for a year, no degrees, no requirements, to 
pursue those studies for which they had found a 
need, to plow the results back into their jobs. 

The time and the place were right. The vitality 
of Harvard proved a magnet. More than three 
hundred journalists applied for the nine fellow- 
ships of the first year. We have since run an aver- 
age of a dozen fellowships a year. 

The time came just as the need for specialization 
began to penetrate journalism — somewhat late, 
to be sure. The first group were all either report- 
ers or editorial writers. Now in any group there 
may be a science writer, a Jabor reporter, an edu- 
cation specialist, someone studying the Russians, 
others working on the growing complexity of 
urban problems, a select squad of Southern news- 
men wrestling with their issues of race relations 
and economic development, one or two exploring 
the journalist’s new worlds of Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia. But the basic program of most 
comprises those studies that make the background 
of public affairs — government, economics, and 
history. 

A typical application appeals for a chance to 
fill in the gap in economics that was scamped in 
college. For the political reporter has discovered 
that most political issues have economic roots — 
budgets, taxes, balance of payments, labor con- 
tracts, transportation, space, and foreign aid. 

Their mature approach to studies they need 
and the chance of association with scholars keenly 
aware of the world of reality have proved to be a 
vital experience for the Nieman Fellows. ‘The 
greatest year of my life,’ their reports declare, 
over and over. 

The success of Conant’s dubious experiment was 
launched on the prestige of Harvard and has ad- 
vanced on the momentum of achievement of the 
Fellows. It can be measured in the number of 
their Pulitzer Prizes, of their posts as Washington 
bureau chiefs and foreign correspondents, in their 
success as editors and authors. What was started as 
an educational opportunity soon became one of the 
prized distinctions of journalism. 

Over the years a number of other programs 
arose at Harvard, often described as modeled on 
the Nieman Fellowships — programs for trade 
unionists, for public-school administrators, busi- 
ness executives, agricultural-extension specialists. 
David Bailey, secretary to the governing boards at 
Harvard, once suggested I write something about 
all this. He would provide the title: “Life As a 
Preparation for Education.” It is a good title; still 


good, since it has been so little used. For, actu- 
ally, the development of such opportunities has 
been very meager in our universities. Even some 
of those I have mentioned here have withered 
away from exhaustion of funds. Little has devel- 
oped elsewhere. 


PS as education, as we call it, has been a feeble 
shadow of what it could be in America. Even the 
great educational foundations have contributed 
little to it. They have concentrated generously on 
enlarging the resources of our universities and 
opening opportunities for research and study by 
our scholars. But mighty little has been done to 
open the university gates, or to reach beyond the 
walls, to meet what President Brewster calls ‘‘the 
rapidly expanding population’s need for rapidly 
expanding knowledge.” 

In this field it can fairly be said, as old President 
Eliot said in reluctantly bestowing an honorary 
degree on a statesman he counted of limited vision: 
“Long vistas of public service still invite you.” 

In the field of journalism, this handful of Nie- 
man Fellowships remains, after twenty-five years, 
absolutely unique. Only a drop in the bucket. Yet 
their impact has been substantial. There are actu- 
ally fewer such opportunities for journalists now 
than a decade or two ago. Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism has for the past 
several years obtained special grants to offer fel- 
lowships for science writing and, recently, also for 
international reporting. ‘These two special fields 
are thus better served than others. But the Reid 
Fellowships that used to send a few American 
newspapermen abroad for travel and study each 
year ended when the Reid interest in their news- 
paper ended. Since I made an appeal at Harvard’s 
June commencement, it has been gratifying to see 
several new fellowship programs started. This fall 
the University of Southern California awarded 
fellowships to five music critics for study in its 
school of music. The Russell Sage Foundation has 
provided funds for the University of Wisconsin to 
appoint four newspapermen to fellowships for study 
in the social sciences, and Columbia University has 
added several fellowships in its school of jour- 
nalism. 

The Carnegie Corporation supported several 
journalists’ fellowships for some years, then re- 
turned to their academic last. The great Ford 
Foundation has given up its Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. About a decade ago that fund launched a 
program of grants for journalists — from newspa- 
pers, broadcasting, or magazines — that prom- 
ised to multiply the opportunities in this field. 
The grantees could pursue their studies at any 
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university. That is, any that would take them in. 
This was by no means all. University officials 
tended to look askance at the visiting firemen who 
proposed to settle in for a term of quite irregular 
individual operations. 

It was with great elation at this expansion of 
fellowships that I served on the fund’s first select- 
ing committee. Within a few weeks the fund peo- 
ple were on the phone to ask me how to get three 
men into Harvard. And what about other places? 
Happily, our dean of special students responded. 
If they were going to follow the pattern of the 
Nieman Fellows and operate from my desk, he’d 
interpret the admission rules flexibly. But this did 
not happen everywhere. It was incredible to me, 
and still is, that able people, selected by a great 
educational foundation for pursuit of special proj- 
ects, well financed to pay their way, should have 
difficulty finding first-class universities to let them 
in. 

President Brewster says, “We dare not admit 
that we must seal the windows against all rele- 
vance to the real world.” But this idea has not 
penetrated all walls. 

For three years at Harvard we enjoyed associa- 
tion with a few of these Ford grantees each year. 
Like the foreign journalists that the Asia Founda- 
tion and the Commonwealth Fund and a few other 
agencies send us on their grants, they enlarged the 
dimensions of our discussions. But after three years, 
the Ford Foundation gave up this program when 
they merged the Fund for Adult Education with 
another of their enterprises. Little in their experi- 
ence with these grants encouraged them to go on 
with them. 

Yet in Canada, with its far more limited re- 
sources, a smaller model of the Nieman program 
has been established at the University of ‘Toronto, 
with five newspaper fellowships supported by the 
Southam newspapers. After two years, both par- 
ties report enthusiastically on it. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System a few years 
ago undertook to copy the Nieman program for 
broadcasters and set up a parallel program at Co- 
lumbia. This is open to staffs of CBS and affi- 
iated stations and to persons engaged in educa- 
tional broadcasting, but not to staffs of the other 
two networks or other commercial broadcasters. 
So there is not yet an equal opportunity through- 
out broadcasting. 

I bring in broadcasting because communica- 
tion is all one job. This greatly simplifies the 
question of education for the journalist. Whether 
he reports for print or over the air, in newspaper, 
magazine, or topical book, or as an aid to public 
men in presenting public programs, he is gather- 
ing and evaluating information, writing, editing 
on public affairs. The educational need is the 
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same: to understand the issues in the great areas 
where a knowledge of history, government, eco- 
nomics, supplies the background to give meaning 
to the reports. A fair test of journalism is the mean- 
ing it imparts to its communications. Perhaps the © 
most important lesson for the journalist is to ap- 
preciate the relation of one field to another, one 
problem to another. 

The season of dealing with applications for 
Nieman Fellowships is always one that I find very 
inspiriting. It winds up with a weekend trip of the 
selecting committee to interview those who have 
most interested us. Two or three editors and two 
or three of us at the university make up the com- 
mittee. The editors always come out of these trips 
heartened by the quality of the ablest young news- 
papermen we meet — by their intelligence, their 
professional competence, their idealism, and their 
feeling for the newspaper job. 

Here is a passage from the application of a 
young copy editor from a great metropolitan paper. 


I am impressed by the complexity of news and I am 
aware of how different news may look to those involved 
in its gathering and editing. To an expert Washington 
reporter, it is immediate, intricate, and full of nuances. 
To a copy editor, it is unmodified prose and unan- 
swered questions. To the man who made the assign- 
ment or to a news editor, it is something that must be 
understood in relation to its time and place. Of any 
job I have filled on this newspaper, the day desk — 
originating and assigning stories, planning the daily 
coverage — has been the most rewarding. It is the 
type of work I hope to enter full time in the future and 
it is the reason I am seeking a Nieman Fellowship: I 
want more intellectual equipment. 


Here is another application statement that tells 
of a door journalism opened for a young Negro 
who was determined to make something of his life. 


For the past three years I have been welfare reporter 
for my newspaper. My principal concern and the 
thing about which I have learned the most is poverty. 
My own background gave me a frame of reference for 
the job, but nothing has informed me better than work- 
ing with the reality of poverty, day in and day out. . . . 
We are now in the midst of waging war on the school 
district to reinstate 400 children to a free lunch pro- 
gram... . I live in the faith that even if you cannot 
change people, you can change the way they behave 
toward each other. To help them change this behavior, 
they and the rest of the community must see it laid 
before them in cold print. 

I was born and raised in the section of Brooklyn 
known as the “Box.” Save for Harlem and the Chicago 
South Side, no area in America crams more people, 
mainly Negroes, into so little space with so little light 
and air. Our schools met the mandatory requirements. 
They had doors, windows, walls, and teachers, or so 
they were called. i left elementary school without an 
8th grade education and went on to high school, where 
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{ might have gotten a 12th grade education, had the 
‘other eight not been missing. 

I was left in my last year of high school with the 
simple realization that if I ever was to become edu- 


- cated, I would have to do the job myself. The effort 


has done for me what I could not have asked of any 
school. I have become a human being. . . . 

My goal is simple: to report in every way I can what 
is wrong with the way people are treated in this coun- 
try and to bring to light those things which call for 
change. . . . I want no other role in journalism than as 
a reporter. 


Au areas of communication appreciate the 
basic training of the newsroom, and all draw on 
it for staff talent. We have seen this illustrated in 
the careers of the Nieman Fellows. Most came 
from newspapers and have remained newspaper- 
men. But others have become correspondents of 
the great television networks, authors and pub- 
lishers of books; one, the assistant secretary of 
state for public affairs, another, special assistant 
to the Attorney General; others, administrative 
assistants to senators and governors, or editors and 
contributors of magazines. Our magazines be- 
come increasingly journalistic. In one recent issue 
of the New Yorker, the work of three Nieman 
Fellows appeared, one reporting from Cambodia, 
one from Cambridge, one on the Supreme Court. 
One of these series is now a book; another is a 
book in process. 

Jack Fischer of Harper’s once told the Nieman 
Fellows he was grateful to the newspapers for 
leaving so much to the magazines. But the big 
magazines are now competing for the ablest jour- 
nalists. ‘Television’s competition with the first 
news bulletins has forced the newspapers to seek 
a larger dimension for their reports, to develop 
interpretive stories, to report in more depth. 

This calls for more seasoned and more educated 
reporters. ‘The quality of the best was never so 
high as it is now. But there are never enough of this 
quality to go around. 

To meet this common need of the communicator, 
the university holds the key. For the journalist’s 
need is the need of all for a broad general educa- 
tion; except that his need is daily urgent and his 
lack impoverishes all his readers. 


It takes special funds to undertake special edu- 
cational enterprises, which, to be sure, are not the 
core of a university’s responsibility. 

But President Brewster says: ‘To keep the busi- 
ness of learning itself uncorrupted, it may be im- 
portant to open the gates more frequently to those 
who would sample experience. 

“Precisely because we may wish to continue our 
traditional business in a traditionally selective 
way,” he says, “it behooves us to take the lead in 
adapting our ways to any arrangement which will 
make our resources publicly available, as long as 
it does not dilute, distort or distract us from our 
mission.” 

Let me assure him it need not dilute or distract. 
The evidence at Harvard is convincing. 

“Your Fellows are the only people who talk 
back to me,” a professor told me, way back at the 
beginning. 

They have brought a fresh vitality to the class- 
room, and the response of the Harvard faculty to 
this has provided stimulation, encouragement, 
interest, and collaboration that the Fellows had 
nowhere known and could not otherwise have 
experienced. 

Out of the coaching and criticism of Theodore 
Morrison in his writing course has come a long 
shelf of books by Nieman Fellows, including the 
Pulitzer Prize work of A. B. Guthrie, who has 
translated Professor Merk’s westward movement 
into novels and movies for a vast public that will 
never attend a college. Anthony Lewis applied 
his Nieman year at the Law School to the great 
issues before the Supreme Court, to vitalize such 
problems as civil rights and reapportionment for 
the readership of the New York Times. 

Doors can be opened without great funds or 
special organization. Rutgers decided a couple of 
years ago to invite the editors of New Jersey — all 
within an hour’s drive — to a weekly seminar on 
urban renewal and a weekly evening discussion 
led by one or another of the faculty, the equiva- 
lent of a Nieman seminar. 

Such a project is possible almost anywhere. 
Multiplied a hundred times, it would strengthen 
a very strategic group, our newsmen, on whose 
understanding we readers are terribly dependent 
to keep up with the score in our public business. 
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ONE SPRING MORNING 


BY EDWIN O’CONNOR 


Afler his graduation from the University of Notre Dame, 
Epwin O’Connor worked as a radio announcer for the Yankee 
Network. In 1946 he sold his first magazine piece, a satire on 
radio, to the ATLANTIC. Since then he has written four novels: 
THE ORACLE, published in 1951; THE LAST HURRAH, which won 
the Atlantic prize in 1956; THE EDGE OF SADNESS, which 


received the Pulitzer Prize for Fiction in 1961; and 1 was 








DANCING, published last spring. The story which follows is the 


opening episode in Mr. O’Connor’s new novel, as yet untitled. 


QO). year, when I was a boy — eleven, going on 
twelve — my father took me to Ireland. We went 
because of a tragedy, a family tragedy which was 
really my first experience with sadness of any kind. 
We arrived there early in April and stayed the rest 
of the spring and all of the summer. It was the 
first trip we had ever taken together, for although 
my father was a great traveler, before this he had al- 
ways gone off alone with my mother, leaving me 
at home with my younger brother, Tom, a nurse 
named Ellen, and a small, neat, red-faced man 
who could do anything — fix a car, fly a plane, 
shoot a rifle, build a tree house, whistle through 
his teeth, and walk like an Indian. His name was 
Arthur, and he had been with my father for years. 

He was a man of unusual appearance: his face, 
which was the color of a bright cherry the year 
round, was also strangely smooth, looking always 
as if it had been freshly waxed, and his hands, I 
remember, were astonishing. They were freckled 
and very large — for someone of his size they were 
enormous. Enormous, and powerful: one night, 
one great night, when I was about eight, I had their 
power demonstrated for me in the most dramatic 
way imaginable. I had been asleep; I was awakened 
by a series of loud noises coming from somewhere 
in the house. I listened, frightened; Tom was in 
bed beside me, still asleep, and in any case too 


small to help. The noises continued, and finally— 
and fearfully — I got out of bed, crossed the room, 
and opened the door the smallest possible crack. 
Through this opening nothing much was visible 
to either side, but straight ahead I could see down 
the stairs leading into the front hall, and there, at 
the bottom of the stairs, just at this moment and 
as if for my exclusive benefit, Arthur and a man I 
had never seen before came bursting into view, 
moving swiftly but oddly across the dark parqueted 
floor, and all at once I realized that they were 
fighting! 

It was a thrilling sight, but an alarming one, too, 
for the other man was much bigger than Arthur — 
to me he seemed at least twice his size. Suddenly, 
however, Arthur stepped back, very quickly, and 
his right foot shot out, kicking the other man sav- 
agely just below the knee. The other man’s arms 
dropped and he doubled over; at this, Arthur moved 
in and with a forward sweep of one arm brought the 
flat edge of his huge hand smashing high and hard 
against the other man’s face. From where I 
crouched I could hear as well as see the blow: the 
sound was not loud — a thin, sharp splat — but 
the man instantly collapsed and fell to the floor, 
one leg jerking up and turning as he fell, so that his 
toe caught and was held in the neck of a large Per- 
sian vase. For a moment he lay there, motionless 


Wood engraving by Thomas Nason. Courtesy of the Print Department, Boston Public Library. 
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and silent on his stomach, one leg up in the air 
‘ behind him, and then, amazingly, he began to 
cry! I was terrified, but also astounded: I had 
never seen a grown man cry before; I had never 
seen Arthur like this before. The ferocious kick, 
the slashing smash to the face did not belong to the 
Arthur I saw every day; moreover, they were not 
at all like the squared-off stance and the manly 
closed-fist attack which, I knew, was the only fair 
way men and boys fought each other. 

This troubled me, and later, when Ellen had 
telephoned the police and they had come and 
taken away the intruder — whom, to my surprise, 
they seemed to know quite well: they even laughed 
and made jokes with him, in which he did not join 
— I asked Arthur about it. To my relief he agreed 
with me at once. “Don’t you go by what I done, 
Jackie,” he said. “Thaťs no way for nice people 
to fight. It’s more what you could call a shortcut, 
like. A little joke I play sometimes on people that’s 
bigger than me.” 

When my father and mother came back a week 
or so later and learned what had happened, my 
mother, who had been an actress before she mar- 
ried my father — she was tall and very pretty and 
smelled like flowers, and she had soft pale-gold hair 
and extraordinary eyes that sometimes looked gray 
and sometimes very green — wept and hugged us 
hard, first Tom, then me. After we were out of 
the room and, supposedly, out of hearing, she be- 
gan to talk excitedly of kidnappers and ransom 
and declared that she would never again go off and 
leave us without what she called “adequate pro- 
tection.” My father, who had disappointed me by 
receiving our great news with his usual calm, 
laughed and said that of course she was right. He 
added that this was why we were so fortunate in 
having Arthur. 

“He’s as good as a regiment,” he said, and 
when my mother protested that this was not at all 
what she had meant, he simply nodded and said, 
“I know. But what would you rather have? Two 
state cops in the living room? Burning holes in the 
rug and shooting the mailman by mistake? No, 
we'll stick with Arthur. He’s small, but he’s tidy. 
And he’s very, very tough.” 

The thrill of this night was never repeated. My 
mother and father continued to travel, just as 
before, and we continued to be left with Ellen and 
Arthur, just as before. ‘There were no more breaks, 
no more fights, no more summoned police; as my 
father had predicted, we could not have been safer. 


Na: HAPPIER, either. Ellen and Arthur, who 
then must have been in their early forties, had no 
children of their own — Ellen was a widow, Arthur 
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had never married — and possibly because of this 
they gave us great affection as well as excellent care. 
We responded, naturally, inevitably. Tom, who 
was five years younger than I and still not much 
more than a baby, preferred to stay close to Ellen, 
but I had some time ago begun to slip away from 
such placid company and now spent every possible 
moment with Arthur. This kept me busy, for Ar- 
thur was never idle. We lived in a large old-fash- 
ioned house, always painted freshly white, with big 
round pleasant tower rooms and, up above, a steep 
crowning cupola with a golden rooster weather- 
vane. We had space to spare, inside and out: there 
were wide lawns and maple trees and, in the back, 
some distance from the house, a combination sta- 
ble-garage which also, at one point, had served as 
a hangar. My father had owned a small single- 
engined plane — silver, with a red, jagged streak 
of lightning painted on each side — but my mother, 
who had always objected to his flying, had finally 
persuaded him to sell it a year or so ago, and now 
the building housed two cars, my father’s horse, 
Sinbad — a powerful, inky, restless animal I feared 
and avoided — and my own version of a horse: a 
docile and nearly motionless pony named Theo- 
dore. All of this was Arthur’s territory: he made 
his rounds every day, walking briskly and some- 
times almost running, but always looking all around 
at everything, his sharp blue eyes searching for 
soft spots, for the first signs of damage or decay. 

“You got to hop on it before it hops on you, 
Jackie,” he said to me one morning. There had 
been a thunderstorm during the night, and a cel- 
lar window had cracked; sprawled out on the warm 
summer grass I watched him as he worked swiftly 
and expertly with his glass cutter and his putty 
knife. “You let it get a head start on you, and you 
know what happens? You wind up livin’ like them 
Lynches!”’ 

I grew up with all the Lynches and never saw 
one. I met them only in Arthur’s stories: a large 
and very dirty family who had only to move into 
a house —a good house, Arthur emphasized, a 
new house — and that house died, simply crum- 
bling to pieces in no time at all around its awful 
tenants. Arthur never told me exactly what the 
Lynches looked like, but I thought I knew: they 
were huge and smudged and covered with hair; 
they threw bones on the floor and circled each room 
slowly all day long, rubbing against the walls like 
cattle, their massive shoulders slowly erasing the 
house away. The Lynches must have been very 
much on Arthur’s mind, for he talked about them 
a great deal, and whenever he set out on his daily 
tour of inspection, with me at his side, I felt satis- 
faction and pride in knowing that I was helping 
him to preserve us all from similar disasters. 

I followed him everywhere. If he left the house 


for so much as an hour — to drive in to the center 
of the city on an errand, say — I was on the front 
seat beside him, pelting him with questions, listen- 
ing to every word as he answered in his high and 
rather solemn voice. It was the same voice he used 
to everyone, to my father as well as to me, and it 
was for me — at least in my father’s absence — the 
voice of authority and adventure, everything it 
said being one more link to the fascinating world 
which Arthur knew so well and which I was burn- 
ing to know: 
“Arthur, did you ever shoot a tiger?” 
“Only the one I told you about, Jackie. When 
was with your dad out in India, there.” 
“Was that the Man-eater?” 
“The Man-eater, that’s right, Jackie.” 
“Did you ever shoot an elephant?” 
“Your dad wouldn’t shoot elephants, Jackie. 
Still, there was one he did. On account of it was 
crazy. What they call a rogue. They’re bad ac- 
tors, them rogues.” 

“Are they man-eaters, too?” 

“No, elephants don’t eat anybody. Not even 
rogues. What they’d do, they’d spear you with the 
tusks and then jump on you till you was jelly. . . .” 


— 


“Arthur, are you rich?” 

“I wouldn’t say that, Jackie.” 

“Ts Dad rich?” 

“Some people of got more money than other 
people, Jackie. That’s what it all comes down to.” 

“Buster Mahoney says Dad has millions of dol- 
lars. He says my Uncle Jimmy is the richest man 
that is.” 

‘“There’s people in this town of got nothin’ to do 
but talk about this family. I wouldn’t pay them 
no mind, Jackie. Mostly they don’t know what 
they’re talkin’ about. You listen to your dad on 
thak one ie s 


“Arthur, did you fight in the war?” 

“Thats right, Jackie.” 

“Did you kill lots of people?” 

“Not many, Jackie. Not many at all. And they 
was Germans, mostly. They call them Huns.” 

“How did you kill them? With your rifle?” 

“Different ways, Jackie. Different ways... . 
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I HAD a marvelous time with Arthur. If I wasn’t 
with him all day long it was only because by now, 
unlike Tom, I was old enough to go to school. 
There was a public school about a mile from our 
house, and I went there from the first grade on. I 
liked this school, I liked the teachers — or most of 
them — and I made good friends and had a fine 
time, but it always seemed to me that I had a far 
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better time when, at the end of the day, I got home 
and ran to find Arthur and talk to him and listen to 
him and join him in whatever fresh and exciting 
project he had found to do that day. 

He could make anything, even painting a wall, 
seem exciting to me, and the only people I knew 
who could make all parts of life even more exciting 
were my father and mother. When they came 
home, everything and everyone else, even Arthur, 
slipped into the background — not forgotten, but 
diminished temporarily — for once at home our , 
parents filled our lives. We never talked or won- 
dered about this; it was simply taken for granted 
that when they came back, they came back to us. 
They seemed to do nothing without us, and yet, of 
course, this could not have been so — they were 
young, they were popular, they had a great many 
friends here in the city. They must have had a 
thousand things to do which had no connection 
with us at all, and I suppose they did them, but I 
have no memory of this. All I remember is that they 
seemed to be with us, not just at odd hours or in 
their free moments, but literally all the time. And 
they arranged this so easily, so naturally, that each 
time they came home we slid without awkwardness 
or hesitation into the family routine which had 
been suspended from the moment they went away. 

Exactly what we did depended on the time of 
year. In the summer we often drove into the coun- 
try for long, all-day picnics, or else we went to the 
ocean — not far away there was a broad, gently 
sloping beach which stretched straight as a string 
for miles in both directions, and which by some 
miracle was nearly always deserted — and here we 
swam and played in the surf, and when the tide 
went out, built our moist, doomed castles in the 
sand. In the fall and spring — and in the winter, 
too, if the weather was clear and the roads were 
open — we went on weekend camping trips to a 
cabin my father owned, only two hours from our 
house in the city, but so cleverly isolated in a dark 
pinewoods that whenever we were there, I felt as 
if we had been dropped mysteriously into the mid- 
dle of a distant northern wilderness, to which there 
were no maps and which no one but ourselves had 
ever seen. 

I loved this cabin. My mother, who always en- 
joyed herself up here, but probably found life a 
good deal more comfortable in our house in the 
city, never called it anything but ‘‘your father’s log 
cabin,” although actually there were no logs at all. 
The building was long, low, shingled, and because 
of the pines all around it, rather dark even in the 
brightest daylight. It had one central room with 
a huge stone fireplace, and two small bedrooms; it 
was situated on the end of a point of land which 
reached out between small twin lakes. These lakes 
were blue-black and very clear; except for some 
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„weeks in the late spring and early fall they were 
too cold for leisurely swimming. A weird, chilling 
cry sometimes came floating across these lakes at 
night, and it was my father who told us that this 

“was a loon. And often around sunset we would see 
two large domed shells appear suddenly and side 
by side, to ride sedately and heavily on the surface 
of the water; they belonged to a pair of enormous 
turtles who apparently always swam together. My 
father said that they were very old. 

“How old?” I asked. 

“Older than anybody,” he said. ‘‘Anybody you 
know, that is.” 

“Older than Grampa?” I mentioned my grand- 
father — who was always being mentioned by other 
people — not because I thought about him a lot, 
or because he was a favorite relation, but only be- 
cause he was certainly the oldest person I had ever 
met. I barely knew him: he was my father’s father, 
but he was not a great visitor — I had seen him in 
our house only a very few times — and my mother 
told me that he was now almost never in the city 
and lived mostly abroad. 

“Older than Grampa, even,” my father said. 
“If that’s conceivable, and I guess it is. Although 
maybe not to him. Look, give me a hand with this 
rope, will you? I want to rig a hammock for your 
mother.” 


Svcs so few people came up here during the 
year, the country all around us was pretty much 
let alone — particularly the lakes, which were said 
to be bursting with fish. This would have de- 
lighted me if I had been more of a fisherman, but 
I was not. I hated fishing, and I hated it from the 
first. One spring, when I was still quite small, my 
father took me out on the east lake in a large flat- 
bottomed rowboat he had shipped up to the camp 
for just this purpose. It was ugly and clumsy, but 
it was also just about untippable, and this was a 
condition my mother had insisted on. We rowed 
slowly out to what my father said was a likely- 
looking spot, near a patch of lily pads; I had with 
me the shiny black fishing rod which my Uncle 
Jimmy, of all people, had sent me a birthday or 
so ago and which until now I had never used. We 
anchored, and my father showed me how to bait 
my hook, how to cast, how to reel in after a strike; 
then, in silence, we began to fish. And I remember 
that, sitting there, hunched down in the bow of 
the boat, a bottle of rapidly warming ginger ale 
beside me, with the smooth blue monotony of the 
sky doubling itself in the still water, and the faint- 
est drowsy breeze bringing the first smells of sum- 
mer through the piny air, and the gentle tugging at 
the line informing me that soon now one more 
small perch would either be brought into the boat 


or else would get away — I did not in the least 
care which — I decided that fishing was the great- 
est waste of time I had ever known, and I began 
to fall asleep. I opened my eyes to find my father 
looking at me; he nodded encouragingly and said, 
This is the life.” 

“Irs swell,’ I said politely. “Really swell.” 

“Pm glad you like it,” he said. “I had an idea 
you might not, but some of my friends told me I 
was missing a real bet, having a place like this and 
not taking my boy out to fish with me. ‘They said 
that’s all a real boy wants: to be taken out in a 
boat with his dad, with his fish pole in his hand. 
As I say, I had my doubts, but now that I know 
you like it so much we shouldn’t have any trouble 
catching ourselves a couple of hours this way every 
morning. And maybe in the afternoon, too. How 
about 1t?” 

I said cautiously, “I might not like it all that 
much.” 

“No? Well, that’s all right. The problem would 
be if you didn’t like it at all. Then we'd really be 
up a tree. I suppose then we might just have to 
try the other way.” 

He paused thoughtfully. After a moment I said, 
“The other way?” 

“The emergency way,” he said. “Its what you 
do if you find that one of the people in the boat 
really can’t stand fishing. There’s only one thing 
you’re allowed to do in that case. You have to 
row into shore, bore a few holes in the bottom of 
the boat — not too big — and then row out again 
and sit there while it sinks under you. Boat, bait, 
fish poles, and all. Then you swim back to shore 
and never bother with anything like it again. But 
of course that’s an extreme measure; you do it 
only if someone doesn’t like fishing at all. I wouldn't 
think of doing it to you. Why, do you know what 
it would mean? It would mean no more fishing for 
the rest of the summer!” 

I stared at him, not really believing that I had 
heard what I had heard, and then I saw that he was 
smiling, and I felt like yelling because I knew that 
he not only realized how much I hated it, he hated 
it just as much himself. And later, after we had 
sunk the boat — in just the way my father had said 
— and were swimming back to the shore, with my 
mother standing on the little dock, just looking at 
us, he said to me, ‘You never know till you try. 
Later on, there’s a kind of fishing you could enjoy. 
But this is for sleepy old men with pipes. You 
might just as well be knitting.” 

I said, panting as I swam, “I just remembered: 
the fish pole. It was a present from Uncle Jimmy.” 

“T’ve been wondering what to do about Uncle 
Jimmy’s presents for years,” my father said. “I 
guess we’ve just discovered the ideal solution. 
Come on, over on your back: float a little. Keep 
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on with that dog paddle and you won’t last an- 
other ten seconds.” 

So the fishing stopped for good, and we passed 
the time in far better ways. We swam whenever 
We could; we shot across the lakes in a long dark- 
green canoe which, strangely enough, my mother 
(who was always worried about boats collapsing 
or turning over) loved, and handled expertly; we 
skated in the winter; we trooped after my father 
on expeditions through the woods, over narrow 
trails which had been broken long ago, by whom 
we did not know. Pine needles had been dropping 
on these trails for years and had not been dis- 
turbed; they formed a thick dry cushion on which 
we could walk in silence, frequently surprising 
birds, snakes, rabbits, squirrels, and even deer. 
Once my father stopped abruptly and simply 
pointed to the sky; there, taking off from the top 
of a tall dead tree, his wings moving up and down 
with a powerful lazy majesty, was an eagle! To 
me it was like seeing a dinosaur or a roc. I had 
read all about eagles, but I had never seen one be- 
fore, and I have never seen one since. 

There was a cave at the end of one of these 
trails; we entered it through a small opening in the 
side of a hill. It was gloomy and damp and just 
large enough for my father to stand up in it, but 
people had lived here — maybe, I thought, Indians. 
The roof had been darkened with smoke, there were 
rough scratchings on the walls, and when I began 
to dig around in the dirt floor, I found an arrow- 
head. We dug some more: we found another 
arrowhead, a piece of colored glass, and an old 
and very large bone. We wondered excitedly 
about this bone. To what had it belonged? Or 
to whom? 

“A bear or a buffalo, I imagine,” my mother 
said. ‘‘It’s certainly too big for a man.” 

“Too big for a man, yes,” my father said, look- 
ing significantly at Tom and me, “but ask your- 
selves this: zs it too big for a giant? ‘Think about 
that for a minute!” 

I thought about it for much more than a min- 
ute; I thought about it for days. It seemed to me 
that as usual my father was completely right. 

Often, when we came back to the cabin after 
one of these expeditions, tired, not talking much, 


and thinking of many things but most of all of 


supper, it was quite late and sometimes it was dark. 
Then there was a different, quieter kind of excite- 
ment, for after dark the cabin was a mysterious 
and even a romantic place. We had no electricity 
up here: the cooking was done on an oilstove, and 
the only light came from kerosene lamps and the 
big fireplace. The fire was seldom allowed to go 
completely out, but every once in a while it did, 
and then, if we begged him hard enough, my 
father would restart it Indian style, using no 


matches but twirling a bow with a leather thong 
rapidly back and forth across a wooden spindle, 
while we watched breathlessly for the first thin 
curl of smoke from the little pile of shavings he 
used for tinder. 

After supper we usually went right to bed, and 
as the final treat of the day my father came into 
our room to tell us a story. He always waited until 
we had washed up and said our prayers, and then, 
as we lay in bed waiting, with the blankets pulled 
up hard around our necks, he would come in, sit 
on the bed, and begin. He must have had hun- 
dreds of stories; I don’t remember ever hearing 
him repeat one. A few were familiar — I had read 
them in books or heard them in school — but only 
a few; the rest he made up himself, and these, for 
me, were by far the best. My mother always came 
in with him and sat on the bed, too, and I think 
he must have told the stories to her as well as to us, 
for although she did not listen in the same way we 
did — she might suddenly laugh where I could 
see nothing funny at all, or else she might ask a 
question just as he came to the most exciting part 
— still, most of the time she listened with great 
attention, and if the story was an especially long 
one, and if in spite of everything we could do we 
sometimes fell asleep before it was over, the last 
thing I always saw was my father looking down 
at us, still talking, and my mother, seated beside 
him with her arm around him, still listening. 


da was the cabin, with my father in charge. At 
home, in the city, he was still in charge, but here 
it was more my mother’s world, and here more 
time was given to the things she really liked. The 
theater was one of these. Although she had left 
the stage for good when she married my father, 
she was still very fond of anything connected with 
it, and she kept in close touch with all her old 
friends. Whenever a new play came to the city, 
some of the people who were in it were quite likely 
to come out to our house for dinner, and one who 
did so very often was an English actor they called 
Dickie. He was a great friend of both my mother’s 
and father’s. He was small and bald, with large 
horn-rimmed glasses and funny teeth; when I saw 
him he usually had a cold, and he ate very little 
because of what he called the Old Intestine. I 
liked him because he was always nice to me and 
brought me a present whenever he came, and also 
because he could pop his eyes and play the banjo 
and sing sailor songs. 

One night, shortly after one of his visits to us, 
my mother and father gave me a surprise treat by 
taking me to the theater with them, and as I sat 
between them, not really enjoying or very much 
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understanding what was happening on the stage, 
suddenly, in one corner of that stage, there ap- 
peared a tall man in a long black robe that reached 
to the floor. His face was dark and evil; he had 
long black hair and a small pointed black beard. 
As soon as he took a step forward there was an 
absolute silence in the theater, a silence which was 
broken only when his voice screamed out: a malig- 
nant, paralyzing howl that seemed to shake the 


building, then dropped away to the thinnest of 


whispers that was somehow more frightening than 
the howl. I sank back against my seat, petrified, 
and it was a moment or so before I realized that 
my mother was patting my hand and murmuring 
that it was all right, that this terrifying figure was 
really only Dickie. I did not believe this simply 
because I could not believe that such a thing was 
possible, and it was not until later, in Dickie’s 
dressing room after the performance, that I was 
at last persuaded. And it was not until many years 
later that I learned something which would in any 
case have meant nothing to me as a child: that our 
friend Dickie, with his popping eyes and his Old 
Intestine and his sailor songs, was usually spoken 
of as one of the few really great actors of that day. 

But the theater I liked best was the theater we 
had all to ourselves. My mother enjoyed family 
theatricals, and we were always rehearsing and 
presenting special versions of plays she had se- 
lected for us. Whatever these plays may have been 
in the beginning, by the time they reached us they 
had been considerably changed to fit our talents. 
‘There was always an infant and often nonspeaking 
part for Tom, and always an older and more 
heroic role for me. My mother and father doubled 
in brass, each of them always playing at least two 
parts, and sometimes three or four, and my father, 
who was very good at doing magic tricks, found 
that more often than not a magician was an impor- 
tant figure in our plays. Then he, with my mother 
as his confederate — he in white tie and tails, she 
in a long white evening gown — would miracu- 
lously change one card into another before our 
eyes, pull colored flags out of the air, make tennis 
balls appear and disappear, and he once produced 
from an obviously empty hat a small white rabbit 
for me! 

If there was music in the play, as there some- 
times was, we all took turns at singing, but it was 
really only my mother who sang well. She had a 
pretty voice, light and sweet and true, and I loved 
to listen to her sing. For years, whenever I thought 
of my mother, I thought of her as standing on the 
small improvised stage in the music room, holding 
Tom by the hand on one side of her and holding 
me by the hand on the other, trying to keep us 
swaying back and forth together in rhythm while 
she sang to my father a song which went, in part: 
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. . . cannot tell you whether 
We'll sail off together 

To the golden dreaming sands 
Of Zanzibar... . 


The rest of this song, or even the show in which it 
was sung, I cannot remember at all. a 

We were never entirely alone at these family 
productions. Since my mother firmly believed 
that no play should ever be done without an audi- 
ence, no matter how small that audience might be, 
Ellen and Arthur were invariably called in to 
watch us. They always applauded loudly, and on 
several occasions Arthur told me in confidence 
that I was a very good boy actor, and that if I ever 
decided to go on the stage to earn my living, he 
would be enormously surprised if I did not get 
famous and make a huge fortune. 

We had an interesting, a happy, and a wonderful 
childhood. More than most children, I think, we 
had a family childhood, and in a way this was 
strange because our parents were away so much 
more than other parents. But this seemed to me to 
make no difference. We knew that whenever they 
went away they would soon come back; we knew 
that we were loved; I think we may have been 
surer of our parents than most children. And in 
the meantime, of course, we had Ellen and Arthur. 
So that when I look back upon my childhood — 
or at least upon this part of it —in spite of school 
and the good times there and all my friends, Pm 
always tempted to think of it as exclusively a 
family time, a time in which there was my father 
and mother and Ellen and Arthur and Tom and 
me and no one else, a time in which I was as happy 
as a boy could ever be, a time which was so mar- 
velous that day after day I hoped with all my 
heart that it would never end. 

It did, of course. It came to an end on a morning 
in March, when I was eleven years old. It came 
to an end most sadly and most unexpectedly; it 
came to an end in an instant. 


W. HAD gone up to the cabin for the weekend. 
March was always unreliable, and the winter had 
been bad, but for more than a week there had been 
a warm spell, and when we reached the cabin, late 
on a Friday afternoon, the ice which had edged 
the lakes on our last visit was gone, the sharp, wet 
smell of winter had left the air, the ground was 
soft, birds we had not heard in months were chirp- 
ing away somewhere in the trees, and out on the 
water a fish jumped. Spring had not really and 
firmly begun, but winter was over, and when we 
woke the next morning the air was very warm and 
slow and slightly hazy, as though we had skipped 
a season overnight and were now in mid-July. 
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After breakfast, wearing only our shorts on this 
extraordinary March morning, my father and I 
went outside and began to work around the cabin, 
doing the little things that always needed to be 
fone at the end of every winter —there were 
screens to be replaced, shingles had blown off, 
paint had flaked away in spots, and a squirrel had 
started a hole in the back wall near the fireplace. 
My mother, who always cleaned the cabin each 
time we came up as if no one had been here for 
years, stayed inside, and with Tom as an unreliable 
and occasionally disappearing helper, opened win- 
dows, aired bedding, and swept dirt that I could 
not even see off the floor. When she began her 
cleaning she usually stayed with it until she fin- 
ished, but this morning she surprised us by sud- 
denly joining us in the yard. More surprising still, 
she was wearing her bathing suit. 

“Ha!” my father said. ‘‘Who’s rushing the 
season? Don’t let that sun fool you: the last thing 
in those lakes was an iceberg.” 

“Pm having spring fever,” my mother said, “‘for 
the first time in years. It’s all so beautiful Pm 
taking time off. No swimming; just the canoe. 
The first ride of the year. Want to come?” 

“All right,” my father said. He began to get up 
—he had been plugging the squirrel hole — but 
then he stopped and said, “On second thought, no. 
Pd better wait for this stuff to dry. Otherwise Pll 
have to start all over again. Take Jackie with you: 
he’s a good man in a canoe.” 

But I was my father’s helper; loyally I said, “I 
want to see this stuff dry, too.” 

“I can go,” Tom said. He was now six years 
old, a round-headed little boy who came up to my 
shoulder, with blond hair so light it was almost 
white, and gray-green eyes just like my mother’s. 
For a long time now I had been making bets — 
sometimes with Arthur, but mostly with myself 
— that whenever people would come to our house 
and meet Tom and me for the first time, they would 
always say that Tom was the image of my mother, 
just as they would say that I was the image of 
my father. Tom had been wandering in the 
woods on the other side of the cabin, and when he 
came walking toward us now he held in his hand 
a very small box turtle. “Look what I found,” he 
said. “I could take it in the canoe.” 

He went over to my mother, who put her hand 
lightly on his head and mussed his hair a bit. 
‘Good for you, Tommy,” she said. “That gives 
me one customer. That’s all, is it? Just the one?” 

“And a turtle,” my father said. “Don’t forget 
that. And look: don’t be too long, will you? I’d 
like to drive in to the village sometime before noon.” 

My mother had already started for the lake, with 
Tom at her side. As they went around the corner 
of the cabin Tom turned and held up his turtle to 


show me once more, and my mother, with a little 
wave of her hand, called back, “We may surprise 
you: we may never come back!” 

And as she called this out to us, her voice was 
light and very gay. It was almost as if she were 
singing. 

We were working away about ten minutes later 
when my father paused and said, “Wait: listen. 
Did you hear anything?” 

We both listened; we both heard a shout. My 
father jumped up and ran down to the point; I 
followed as fast as I could. We looked out on the 
east lake, which was the one my mother liked best, 
and there, some distance out and closer to the far 
shore than to us, we saw the dark-green canoe. 
We could see it very clearly. It was floating up- 
right, and it was empty. Of my mother and Tom 
there was no sight at all. My father called my 
mother’s name three times, very loudly; there was 
no answer. There was no sound of any kind: I 
don’t think that at that moment we even heard a 
bird. We simply stood there in the complete still- 
ness of the beautiful morning: I, not yet realizing 
just what had happened, and my father, who must 
have realized it from the very first shout. 

Suddenly my father went “Aaaggghh!” It wasn’t 
a call, it wasn’t a shout to my mother, it wasn’t 
anything, just a loud and terrible sound. Then 
without even looking at me or asking me to follow 
him — but I did anyway —he spun around and 
ran for the little boathouse, about fifty yards 
away on the shore of the lake. Here there was a 
small rowboat and a blue canoe, neither of which 
had been used since last year; my father began to 
tug at the rowboat and pulled it into the water. 
Still without looking at me, with his eyes out on 
the lake, he said, ‘‘Hurry up, get in. Take this 
can: you'll have to bail. This thing can’t be tight. 
Hurry up, hurry up, come on!” 

So I jumped in, and by now I was frightened. 
I had never heard my father like this before, I had 
never seen him look like this before, and now at 
last I knew what must have happened. My father 
began to row very fast, and water began to seep 
into the boat through the seams — not much, but 
I had to bail. We moved out over the water, the 
spray from the oars sometimes hitting me in the 
face, and as I felt the icy drops I knew how cold 
the water really was. I thought of my mother and 
Tom in that water, and suddenly I began to cry. 
At first my father paid no attention to this, merely 
keeping on with his rowing and looking constantly 
over his shoulder at our target: the dark-green 
canoe, which continued to float and swing gently 
about, not moving much in the still morning air. 
I continued to bail and also to cry, and my father 
continued to pay no attention, but at one point he 
looked up from his rowing and stared at me with 
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such a strange expression that for a moment I was 
-sure he was terribly angry with me. But he was 
not, it must have been something else, for he closed 
his eyes tight, then opened them and said in a 
-quiet voice, “Don’t cry, Jackie. Don’t cry. It'll 
be all right. You'll see. We’ll both see. It'll be 
all right.” After this he seemed to row faster than 
before, breathing quite hard now, and still looking 
back over his shoulder at the canoe as if he were 
afraid it would go away before we reached it. 


I DON’T know how long it took us to get there: 
probably no more than a few minutes, but it 
seemed a very long time. We came alongside, and 
my father reached over and grabbed the canoe, 
pulling it right up against us, and there, on its 
floor, we saw the pale blue kerchief that my mother 
had worn around her head, and we saw also, care- 
fully crawling its way across the varnished ribs, 
Tom’s turtle. So the canoe had not turned over; 
we knew that much. My father stood up in the 
boat; I started to do the same, but he said, quickly 
and harshly, “Sit down! And stay down! Don’t 
move until I tell you to! I sat at once and began 
to look over the side of the boat, more frightened 
than ever by the thought of what we were looking 
for and what I might have to see. The water was 
dark but quite clear, and although it must have 
been several feet over my head, I could see to the 
bottom, but I could see nothing except sand and 
dark patches of leaves and weeds and a couple of 
large smooth shapes which I knew were rocks. 

My father now knelt in the bow, his head bent 
forward as if he were trying to reach down through 
the water with his eyes. Straining to see, he was 
so close to the water that he seemed to be mostly 
out of the boat, and suddenly I had the terrible 
feeling that at any moment he might topple over- 
board and get lost, like my mother and Tom, and 
in that case what would become of me? It was a 
thought that filled me with panic, but I didn’t 
dare to say a word, and after no more than a few 
seconds my father straightened up, and without 
taking his eyes from the water, reached around 
behind him and grabbed one of the oars. Using it 
as a paddle, he began to send us forward quickly 
but not too quickly, dipping the oar each time very 
carefully so that it made no ripples to interfere 
with our seeing. We went in straight toward the 
shore, then came back out; we zigzagged; we 
swung around in a big circle, then came back to 
the center in smaller circles. We covered all the 
nearby water, with my father kneeling in the bow 
and with me seated on a thwart in the stern; we 
saw nothing. Once I asked my father a question, 
but he gave no sign of having heard me. He con- 


tinued to paddle, never missing a stroke, and as 
I sat there behind him, seeing only the blank and 
silent surface of his slim, strong, freshly sunburned 
back, my own hope died away, I knew at last that 
my mother and Tom were gone for good, and I 
began to cry again, but this time to myself. 

My father was paddling faster now, taking less 
care not to disturb the water, but this did not mat- 
ter much anymore, for while we had been looking 
a wind had come up out of the north. It was a 
cold wind, the kind of wind that brings clouds, 
and these were scattered all over the sky, huge 
and gray, all rushing together to block out the sun. 
The still lake was now fairly rough, the boat began 
to bump along, and while we continued to search, 
I realized all at once that with the choppy water 
and the loss of sunlight I could no longer see the 
bottom — I could barely see to any depth at all. 
My father could have been no better off, for sud- 
denly he jumped to his feet, threw the oar down on 
the floor of the boat, and stood looking all around 
him, out over all the lake, and back into the 
boat and right at me, but looking at me in such a 
different way that I wasn’t even sure he saw me. 
Then, without a word, he dived over the side and 
disappeared in the cold dark tossing water! 

I screamed at him, but I don’t think he heard 
me. I stood up, still screaming and at the same 
time crying, for I was terrified now: too much had 
happened that I did not understand, and I had no 
idea what was going to happen next. Then, just 
as suddenly as he had gone, my father was back, 
pulling himself over the side, standing, breathing 
deeply, and diving over the side again. I looked 
over after him, saw him swim down and out of 
sight, and knew now that he was not leaving me or 
swimming away: he was going down to the bottom 
himself to try to find my mother and Tom. 

This knowledge was of no help, however, be- 
cause for the first time it had occurred to me that 
I was going to drown. The wind had become 
stronger and the water rougher; the boat was rock- 
ing badly, and except for my father’s frantic reap- 
pearances, I was alone: I was certain that within 
the next few minutes the boat would capsize and 
I would be dumped into the freezing water and 
would never come up again. Meanwhile, my 
father kept on diving from the boat and a minute 
or so later scrambling back in — clearly not in 
answer to my screams, for each time he came back 
he said nothing to me and didn’t even seem to 
know I was there. The pattern was always the 
same: my father throwing himself over the side, 
the splash as he entered the water, my screams, 
my father bobbing up on the other side and then 
pulling himself in, waving me away, almost pushing 
me away if I tried to help. Each time he climbed 
in, the boat tipped more dangerously than before, 


and twice I slipped and fell to the floor, sprawling 
out on my back in water which had leaked through 
the seams or come in over the sides, while my 
father stood over me, ignoring me, and breathing 
in and out noisily, filling his lungs before he hurled 
himself into the water again. It got worse and 
worse, and I remember screaming and crying and 
yelling “Dad! Dad!” whenever he came back in 
the boat, and thinking that at any moment now 
we would both go over and that would be the end 
of me. I was so frightened by my own danger that 
I could think of absolutely nothing else, and from 
the beginning to the end of this awful interval I 
completely forgot the reason, the terrible reason, 
for our being out on the lake in the first place. I 
did not once think of my mother or of Tom. 

Then, at last, my father climbed into the boat 
once more, but slowly this time, and very care- 
fully, as if it had only now occurred to him that he 
might tip the boat over. I had slipped and fallen 
again and was lying on the floor; my arm hurt 
where I had cracked it against one of the oars, 
and I was cold. My father stood over me, dripping 
water on me, just as before, but now he seemed 
more like himself, and instead of looking all around 
him in a wild way and breathing in and out in 
great harsh gasps, he just stood still, breathing 
deeply but quietly, his shorts soaking wet and torn 
by something — a nail in an underwater board, 
maybe, or a branch. All at once he said loudly, 
but mainly to himself, ‘‘Nothing. Nothing nothing 
nothing.” 

At this I sniffled, and he looked down at me with 
a funny expression on his face; he said, “Jackie.” 

“I’m cold,” I sobbed. “I’m freezing.” 

“You're freezing?” he said. And he said it 
almost with surprise, as if he didn’t even know that 
it was cold. Yet the wind was very strong now, 
there was no sun at all, the temperature must have 
been dropping all the time; like me he had on only 
his shorts, and he had been in the icy water. When 
I looked up at him for comfort I saw that he was 
shaking and that his skin was pinched and blue. 
I was shaking too, trembling all over: my teeth 
had started to chatter and I couldn’t stop them. 
My father looked down at me, and all at once he 
bent over and lifted me up and held me very close 
to him, hugging me against his cold, wet chest. 
He held me there for a few seconds, and I could 
feel him shivering. Then, very gently, he put me 
down in the stern, propping me up against a wet 
cushion. 

‘All right, Jackie,” he said. “Were going in 
now.” 


Aw» so we went in, with my father rowing as 
hard as he could, and being helped by the wind 
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which was blowing strong behind us. It must 
have been a fast trip; it seemed very slow. There, 
were little whitecaps on the water now, the sky 
was completely covered with low thick dull-gray 
clouds, and it had begun to feel like snow. The 
beautiful March morning had gone in an hour, 
and I was so cold I ached. I was still shaking, I 
kept rubbing my arms and legs, and every second 
the cold seemed to get worse: great layers of itthat 
passed right through me, freezing the inside of my 
bones. I could think of nothing but this cold, the 
warm cabin seemed a very long distance away, 
and I wondered miserably whether I would be 
frozen to death in the boat before we reached the 
shore. 

My father spoke only once, and that was when 
he stopped rowing for a moment and looked across 
at me as if he had just hurt me. “Jackie,” he said. 
“Jackie, I. . . good God forgive me, I don’t know 
what to say to you!” 

I said, lying bravely, “Its all right. Pm not so 
cold anymore.” 

But he just looked at me with the same look 
and said nothing to this; he went on with his row- 
ing. It didn’t dawn on me that he hadn’t been 
talking about the cold at all. 

When we got to the shore my father leaped from 
the boat, picked me up, and carried me to the 
cabin, running all the way. He ripped my shorts 
off and with a heavy, rough bath towel began to 
rub me dry. He rubbed so hard it hurt, and then 
he dried off, too, and we both put on heavy winter 
clothes. All this time he was silent; finally he 
looked at me and said, ‘‘You ought to be in bed, 
but I... come on,” and we ran out and got 
into the car and drove to the village. 

Here, while I sat in the car, warm and safe now, 
my father hurried about, gathering people to- 
gether, pulling them along with him: the priest, 
the doctor, the man with no jaw who ran the gas 
station. I watched all this, and as I watched, the 
odd and awful thing was that I couldn’t feel what 
I should have felt at all. By now I understood 
everything that had happened, I knew just what 
my father was doing and what he was going to do, 
but it was as if a part of me — an important part 
of me — had not been able to catch up with what 
the rest of me knew. What I felt was mainly sus- 
pense, a kind of excitement: I was like a spectator 
at some game which was interesting but with which 
I had no great personal connection. As yet I had 
not begun to feel anything more than the faintest 
trembling beginnings of what I was to feel so 
devastatingly, and for the first time in my life, 
later in the day. 

My father jumped into the car, bringing some 
of the men with him, and we drove back to the 
cabin, more men following us in two trucks loaded 
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with some kind of equipment. When we reached 
‘the cabin my father took me inside; he built up the 
fire and told me to stay in front of it until he came 
back. Then he went off to the lake with the other 
men. 


I STAYED in the cabin all afternoon. Most of the 
time I was alone, and most of the time, as my 
father had directed, I stayed in the main room 
near the fireplace. Obedience was easy; there was 
really no place else to go. Once I went outside, 
into the clearing in front of the cabin, but the 
weather was worse now, a cold drizzle had begun 
to fall, and when I peered through the mist across 
the lake all I could see was men in boats over near 
the far shore where my father and I had been. 
And inside, beyond the main room, there were 
only the two bedrooms. I went into mine briefly. 
It was just as it had been when we got up that 
morning: Tom’s pajamas were still on the bed, 
and his lopsided fort, which he had made out 
of pillows and blankets, was still standing. I left 
the room quickly and did not go back. Later, re- 
luctantly, but somehow feeling that I ought to, 
maybe even that I had to, I went into the other 
bedroom. The first thing I saw, directly opposite 
the door and hanging over the back of a chair in 
front of my mother’s dressing table, was a bathing 
suit — one she must have taken out, then decided 
not to wear; in that moment it looked to me exactly 
like the one she had worn. On the table was a 
scattering of her things — combs, brushes, little 
white jars of face cream, a slim gold bottle of the 
perfume which she liked best and which my father, 
for some reason, always called “One Night in the 
Alps”? — and on the edge of the mirror, stuck in 
under the frame, was the’birthday card from me. 
It was the first card I had ever sent her, long ago, 
before Tom was born, and I remember that my 
father had guided my hand while underneath the 
printed greeting I wrote a message of my own: 
“Dear Mom I love you and hope you have a very 
good birthday. Your son Jackie.” 

And so I left this room quickly too. I sat by the 
fireplace and wished my father would come back. 
I started to read a book, I pushed around the 
pieces of a huge family jigsaw puzzle called ‘‘Big 
Game of North America,” I picked up a pack of 
cards and began to scale them, one by one, across 
the room. I did all these things halfheartedly, in 
fact without any interest at all, because by now I 
had begun to feel quite different: uneasy, very 
strange. 

Here by myself in the silent cabin where I 
had never been alone before, where nothing I 
touched or even looked at was all mine but was a 
part of my father and mother and Tom as well, 
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where into my head now came not vague and 
passing thoughts but a sudden succession of hard 
and marvelously clear pictures of things we had 
all done together and could never do again — 
here, now, I felt as if something had begun a slow 
incessant twisting inside me, like a key which was 
winding me up, turning and turning and turning, 
tightening me more every second, and this was all 
so real that all at once the tension shot me out of 
my chair and I sprang to my feet, stiff and trem- 
bling a little and waiting apprehensively for the 
one final twist that would surely be unbearable. 
But suddenly it stopped, the tautness let go com- 
pletely, and when it did it seemed that everything 
that was in me, even my breath, left me in a single 
great gushing rush, and I stood there boneless 
and helpless and absolutely empty. And it was 
in this desperate, desolate, total way that the 
death of my mother and my brother came home to 
me at last, and in this awful, cataclysmic misery 
I thought my heart would really break. 

Strangely, I did not cry. I sat back in the chair 
once more, very lonely, and full of a great dull 
swelling ache. After a while — it might have been 
minutes, it might have been an hour — my father 
came back. He came into the cabin alone, he 
came over to me and hugged me hard again, and 
then, quietly but very quickly, he told me that a 
few minutes ago they had found my mother and 
Tom. And when I heard this it was just as if I 
had been expecting to hear it, and it made no 
difference: it just landed in the empty ache, and I 
didn’t feel any worse because, I suppose, I couldn’t 
feel at all. Then the priest came in and took my 
hand and patted it a few times. 

“A brave li’l boys like you,” he said, “he don’ 
wan’ to cry, eh? You know what for? Because 
dat brave lil boys, he know his mama and his brud- 
der, dey’re wit’ de angels now !” 

His name was Father LaPlante; he was a French- 
Canadian priest who sometimes in the pulpit on 
Sunday talked English, but most often did not. 
Everybody else came in then, and some of them 
said things to me and some of them just looked, 
but in a little while everyone went away, and they 
took my mother and Tom with them. I asked my 
father if I could see them before they went, but he 
said it would be better a little later. 

And so my father and I were alone in the cabin 
again, but not for long. He went into his bed- 
room, and I heard him moving about; when I 
looked in I saw him putting some of my mother’s 
things into a suitcase. After this he came out and 
took me by the hand, just as if I were a baby, and 
led me out to the car. It was dark, and the cold 
drizzle had changed to a light and lazy snow. We 
drove off, and as we took the first turn on the dirt 
road I looked back through the slow flakes at the 
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cabin, and I saw that my father had not even 
closed the door. 
I never saw the cabin again. 


W. DROVE toward the city: a long, silent, im- 
mensely sad drive. To my surprise we did not go 
home; instead, about twenty miles from the city, 
we left the main road and turned into a small 
seaside town and stopped in front of an old hotel. 
My father said simply, “Were going to stay here. 
Just for tonight.” 

I had never been in a hotel before, but I knew 
that this was not a very good one. At the desk 
downstairs a thin tired-looking man with watery 
eyes watched my father sign a big book; over his 
head was a card which said “PEOPLE may come 
and PEOPLE may go, but the BULL in this place 
goes on forever!” Upstairs, our room was big and 
dark and smelled of the sea. There was a wide 
brass bed, everything was old but looked clean, 
and on the floor, underneath one of the windows 
and attached to the foot of the radiator, was a coil 
of thick rope with big knots in it. Above the rope 
was a sign in big red letters reading ‘‘IN CASE OF 
FIRE.” 

It was late, I hadn’t eaten since morning, but I 
wasn’t hungry at all; my father said it was time to 
go to bed. I undressed and knelt by the bed and 
said my prayers, and I think that this was the 
worst part of all. For the prayers for the dead were 
familiar to me, I had said them every night since 
I had begun to pray, but they had never been in 
any sense personal prayers: no one I knew had ever 
died. Suddenly I was saying them for my own 
mother and for Tom, and even now I found this 
impossible to believe, though I knew it was 
agonizingly, shatteringly true. 

Finally I got into bed, and after a minute my 
father got in too. We lay there in the dark and the 
silence. There were no night noises from the 
streets of the town; the only outside sound was 
from the sea: a dull and regular thudding as the 
surf broke down on the hard shore. There was a 
thud, then silence, then another thud, then more 
silence, and in between I could hear only the beat- 
ing of my heart, which seemed to me very loud 
and very fast. My father said nothing. He was 
lying on his back, looking straight up at the ceil- 
ing. Suddenly I felt his hand touch mine, then 
take it and hold it, very lightly and tenderly, and 
when this happened something seemed to turn 
completely over inside me, and I twisted around 
in bed and flung myself up against my father, 
clinging to him desperately, and as he quickly put 
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his arms around me and held me, I cried for the 
first time since my father had told me that my 
mother and Tom had been found. 

I cried and kept crying: very hard, and for a 
very long time. My father just held me, not saying 
anything, not trying to comfort me with words, 
and when at last I stopped — or at least gave signs 
of stopping — he still held me, but he began to 
talk, and to talk only about my mother. He went 
back to the beginning: he told me about how he 
had met her, how she had looked on the stage, 
where they had been married, and who had mar- 
ried them — the bishop had been at the reception, 
my mother had been thrilled by the telegram of 
congratulations from the President, my mother had 
been terrified when my Uncle Jimmy (at the time, 
my father explained, a drinking man) had first 
threatened to punch the governor of the state in 
the nose, and then in fact had done so. My father 
told me about their life together before I was born 
and afterward, of their trips and travels, of the 
wonders they had seen and the love they had 
shared. He talked and talked about my mother, 
and he seemed not to be able to stop talking, and 
I listened, hanging on every word, just as I had 
always listened to his stories at night in the cabin, 
and then, imperceptibly, I began to grow drowsy, 
and finally — again, just as I had done so often in 
the cabin — I simply collapsed into sleep with his 
words still sounding in my ears. 

At one point during the night I woke and real- 
ized with sudden fright that my father was no 
longer in bed with me. But then I saw him: he 
was on the far side of the room, but I could see him 
clearly. The weather must have broken, for there 
was a moon, and in its pale light I could see that 
my father had thrown open the window wide and 
was in front of it, not standing but kneeling, mo- 
tionless, his hands joined, and looking out into the 
still, dark, windless night. I watched him for a 
moment, and then I must have fallen asleep again, 
for the next time I saw him he was back in bed and 
it was morning. 

We left the hotel and went home. Ellen and 
Arthur were waiting for us: Ellen was weeping, 
Arthur was pale and very quiet. Later in the day 
my mother and Tom were brought home, and I 
saw them at last. During the next two days, until 
the morning of the funeral, I saw them often. 
Sometimes I was by myself with them, sometimes 
I was with a crowd of people who came to the 
wake. On the third morning we all went to the 
church and from there to the cemetery, and at last 
it was over, and I knew that from now on I would 
see them only in my memory. 

One week later, my father took me to Ireland. 
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“I AM A VEGETARIAN!” (cheers) 


BY CHARLES W. 


Of all the great changes noted in 
the election campaign of 1964 the 
revisions in political oratory were 
probably the most remarkable. Ev- 
erything was different suddenly — 
the words, the speakers, the ideas, 
and their effect on the audience. 
One even got the impression at times 


that the audience itself was some- 


thing new, and that the new kind of 


oratory was especially prepared for 
it. “Oratory” is not really the right 
term for what was said from the rear 
platforms and over the airwaves; 
and neither were the men who were 
saying it by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation orators. They sounded more 
like schoolboys reading aloud in 
the third grade, or the same school- 
boys declaiming their ‘‘memory 
work,” with an occasional peek at 
the copy. It was in this respect like 
no previous campaign. 

Most conspicuous among the revi- 
sions in what was said was the stark, 
stripped-down style of the utterance. 
‘The words were short; so were the 
sentences; while the ideas were 
ultrasimplified to all but the vanish- 
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ing point. Thin-lipped Calvin Coo- 
lidge by comparison, reading to the 
station platform crowd the en- 
cyclopedia description of whatever 
whistle-stop he happened to be in, 
would have sounded like the Boy 
Orator from the Platte. 

One line in particular, delivered 
on an outdoor occasion in the South, 


typified the quality of the whole 
performance. It went, in somewhat 
schoolteacherish tones: ‘‘This elec- 


tion {pregnant pause] will be decided 
[another pause] by the American peo- 
ple.’ I am sure the candidate was 
as startled as I was by the delirious 
cheers that greeted this statement of 
self-evident fact. The entire audi- 
ence burst into screams, handclap- 
ping, ecstatic gestures, and roars of 
approval. Could they have thought, 
instead, that the decision would be 
made by a plebiscite in Abyssinia or 
by Neapolitans, viva voce? 

It became apparent that the audi- 
ences were hungering for a chance 
to applaud, regardless of whether 
the speakers gave them anything to 
warrant it. ‘here were times when 
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the simple delaration “I am a Re- 
publican” or “I am a Democrat” 
touched off the wildest approval, as 
if an on-the-spot conversion from 
some wholly opposed group had just 
been announced. So lightly leashed 
the eagerness to cheer that 
equal response would probably have 
been made to “I am a Farmer- 
Laborite,” or even “I am a Prohibi- 
tionist.” The highest decibel counts 
of the whole campaign acclaimed the 
statement “I am an American,” 
even though it is reasonably well 
known that the noncitizen cannot 
hold the presidential office: the can- 
didate has to be an American. 

One recalls the style of James M. 
Curley, 
if the top hat had been invented for 
him to model, raising and lowering 
the tones of his pipe-organ voice 
with such majesty and assurance as 
to enthrall his audience by sound 
alone. I once saw him exact from 
a convention of the Grange — 
rural Republicans, if you please — a 
standing ovation for reciting, in full 
oratorical splendor, the tributaries 
of the Mississippi River, with a 
few well-worn adjectives for each as 
he took his listeners, stream by 
stream, from its headwaters to the 
gulf. It is perhaps just as well for 
the nation that he never had a 
chance to show his best stuff on TV. 
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The New Sportswriter 
SSC SSM ENTREE MAASAI, 


By C. MICHAEL CURTIS 


C. MicHaet Curtis ts a member of the aTLANTIC’s slaff. 
He is a Cornell graduate and lives in Cambridge. 


It used to be that kids who loved 
sports but were too small to play 
football and too fragile to carry 
water turned to sportswriting as a 
natural alternative. Sportswriters, 
in the old days, had fathers who 
played semipro baseball, mothers 
who wouldn’t let them shoot cap pis- 
tols, English teachers who encour- 
aged them to write bad poetry, and 
either acute asthma or very thick 
glasses. The old sportswriters were 


- quick to develop an inflated prose 


style, a distrust of simple language, 
and the conviction that it was they, 
and not athletes, who kept the world 
of sport in the heart and mind of 
every living American. 

Their prose enlivened the daily 
newspapers, just as their unfailing 
presence made it quite impossible 
for a baseball player to take a shower 
without first telling what it was like 
to drop a fly ball in the sun or be 
shelled from the mound early in the 
second inning. As interest in sport- 
ing activities grew, the sports maga- 
zine arrived upon the scene, dedi- 
cated to exploring the deeper 
metaphysics of the athlete and his 
time. The new market called for a 
new style of sportswriting, and 
progress, as always, was served. 

The new breed of sportswriter 
writes as if he were a graduate 
student in sociology or psychology, 
on leave from a large Midwestern 
university and happy in the dis- 
covery that the Ford Foundation 
does not care how long it takes him 
to research his exploration of ‘‘Moti- 
vational Factors in the Role Quanti- 


fication of Professional Athletes.” 


His scholarly interests, stifled in 
the humdrum coverage of the daily 
newspaper, are given full play in the 
monthly sports magazines, whose 
editors believe sports fans are easily 
bored by ordinary hero worship. 
The modern sports fan, these edi- 
tors believe, no longer cares who is 
the greatest home-run hitter among 
contemporary left-handed relief 
pitchers, or how it feels to be stepped 
on by Bronco Nagurski. He wants 
to know how his heroes tick, or 
better yet, why they don’t. 


Rookies, we are assured by the 
new sportswriter, are not dropped by 
major league baseball clubs because 
they cannot pitch or because they do 
not hit baseballs in such a way that 
they are not immediately caught. 
The modern rookie who fails to win 
a big league berth lacks ‘‘motiva- 
tion. For the purposes of public 
consumption, this shortcoming is 
described as the absence of ‘‘the will 
to win,” or, simply, of ‘‘desire.”’ This 
difficulty afflicts older players as 
well, as latent neuroses gradually 
rise to the surface, spurred on by 
imagined trauma, such as psycho- 
somatic charley horses and hard- 
ening of the arteries. 

Managers, too, succumb to this 
neurosis, particularly the managers 
of second-division teams. Club own- 
ers face a peculiarly difficult task in 
finding replacements for these men, 
it being an ironic coincidence that 
successive managers generally fail to 
improve upon the record of their 
predecessors. The Washington Sen- 
ators, it is reliably reported, have 
embarked upon a full-scale study of 
their executive hiring practices in an 
effort to determine why so many 
successive managers have proved 
lacking in motivation. The Senators 
have already experimented with the 
drastic ploy of shipping their entire 
team to Minneapolis-St. Paul, in the 
hope that in doing so the latent 
death wish could be banished at the 
same time. 

Track performers, particularly 
those good enough for international 
competition, fall victim to unusual 
psychological stresses, and the new 
sportswriter is quick to catalogue 
these infirmities. Americans who 
lose in head-to-head combat with 
Soviet or other Communist bloc 
athletes are widely known to have 
fallen prey to psychological blocks 
suggesting exotic childhood stresses 
and possibly impugning their pa- 
triotism. Future candidates for 
American Olympic squads may face 
a battery of psychological tests 
calculated to determine whether or 
not they really wish to defeat the 
Russians, and if not, which category 


of national athletes they most wish 
to defeat. 

In addition, a new pattern of 
Olympic competition could be de- 
vised, pairing American athletes 
with competitors who most wish to 
lose to them. If this robbed the 
games of an element of suspense, it 
would certainly afford a satisfying 
pairing of noncombative psycholog- 
ical factors. 

There are sports enthusiasts who 
prefer the clash of similarities to the 
neat balance of opposites, and pro- 
fessional football is a good example 
of a sport arising out of this appetite. 
Discerning sportswriters can always 
sort out those halfbacks who don’t 
really want to advance beyond their 
line of scrimmage, or quarterbacks 
who compulsively throw footballs 
beyond the reach of split ends, but 
some measure of discipline would 
have to be imposed upon a contest 
involving athletes who reliably pos- 
sessed the will to win. Touchdowns, 
clearly, are scored only against a 
defensive secondary riddled with 
hidden reserves of nonmotivation. 
Two teams equally possessing the 
desire to win could only achieve end- 
less scoreless ties and gradual deci- 
mation of personnel. Concessions 
could probably be arranged so that 
one team or the other would win 
and thus satisfy the technical re- 
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quirements of league competition, 
though the repressed desires which 
would surely result present an entire 
slate of new problems. 

The only sport which can be said 
to have achieved emotional maturity 
is professional wrestling, in which 
psychological factors have been rec- 
ognized and sharply regulated. 
Wrestlers who lack desire are regu- 
larly pitted against wrestlers with 
the will to win, and little effort is 
made to persuade their audience 
that the result of the match is not 
preordained. 
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In order to further the accom- 
plishment of social goals, professional 
wrestling competition is restructured 
so that competing wrestlers assume 
positive and negative social roles. 
Winning wrestlers are publicized as 
bright young college graduates who 
_ wrestle professionally in order to 
subsidize their efforts to become 
` neurosurgeons. 

The winning wrestler sells stocks 
and bonds when he is out of the ring. 
His hair is cut short, his physique is 
fairly trim, and he is known by his 
first name, usually Bill, or George. 
The loser, on the other hand, has 
long, unruly hair, is unusually obese, 
and is said to have been rescued from 
a wolf den on the Malayan archi- 
pelago or from somewhere behind 
the Iron Curtain. His assumed 
name is appropriately grotesque 
_ (Gorilla Monsoon is a current ex- 
ample) and is usually linked with 


the suggestion of sadomasochistic 
tendencies. In order to preserve an 
impartial interest in both categories 
of wrestler, promoters of the sport 
publicize a list of the ten top villains, 
presumably those wrestlers whom 
they would most like to see maimed, 
blinded, or permanently crippled. 

The insights of the new sports- 
writers have not been entirely ig- 
nored by the promoters of profes- 
sional baseball. Realizing that non- 
desire is as common to sports fans as 
to athletes, a wealthy widow brought 
to New York a baseball team com- 
prised wholly of athletes committed 
to losing. The nonachieving New 
York baseball fans, who had endured 
the Yankees for generations and had 
finally given up the Dodgers and 
Giants in disgust, gave the Mets their 
unqualified support, and made the 
new New York franchise one of the 
most profitable in professional base- 


ball. Mets players are carefully 
chosen for their “will to lose,” and 
enormous popular acclaim came to 
Marv Throneberry, a first baseman 
who had mastered the art of drop- 
ping pitched, thrown, and batted 
balls. When Throneberry showed 
some signs of restiveness and threat- 
ened to turn into an ordinary 
achiever, he was sent to the minors 
to recapture his lack of form. 

Similarly, Roger Craig was adored 
by the New York fans while he lost 
eighteen straight games, but was 
immediately traded to the St. Louis 
Cardinals when he began to look 
like a winner. 

The new sportswriters have done 
much to improve our understanding 
of athletic competition, and the 
requirements of mental health. 
What will happen when the Ford 
Foundation calls in all those grad- 
uate theses is anybody’s guess. 


So You're Going to Build an Ocean Liner? 


BY JOHN H. SLATE 


Jonn H. Stare is a New York lawyer who has nol yet finished his ocean 
liner, being preoccupied with work on his book, THE DAY THEY BUILT ROME. 


Every summer one (or more) of 
my friends goes to Europe, some- 
times by air, sometimes by sea. Last 
winter a few of us met at a dinner 
party, and the conversation turned 
to the high cost of travel. ‘‘Why 
not,” somebody said, ‘‘build our 
own airplane or ocean liner and 
save money?” We all agreed that 
something should be done, and that 
on the whole a liner was quite 
practical since it could be stored in 
the water when not in use. 

Well, to make a long story short, 
we haven’t got the thing done yet, 
but we’ve learned a lot, and I think 
our experience will be helpful to 
anyone who would like to have his 
own ocean liner. 


How to Build an Ocean Liner 

This breaks down into three main 
steps, which should be taken in the 
order indicated: 

1. Making the plan 

2. Getting the materials 

3. Building the liner 

Making the plan is quite easy, 
although we found that it requires a 
surprisingly large amount of paper. 


So be sure to get lots of paper before 
you start, as well as some sharp pen- 
cils. Then draw the liner on the 
different sheets of paper, and when 
you start building, use the drawings 
as a guide. It is not necessary to 
make the drawings as large as the 
liner. Scale them down, but be 





METHOD 6F FASTENING 
STEER HEEL To DECK 
careful to make a note showing how 
much larger the actual ship is to be. 

Now, as to the materials. It is 
best to use top-grade, durable ma- 
terials as you will want your liner to 
last for several seasons, and it should 
be built to stand wear. In general, 
the harder materials such as iron or 


steel are preferable to the lighter 
stuff. However, a good deal of tin 
or wood can be used around the 
corners and in places that don’t 
show too much. Avoid plastics, for 
they are brittle and will break when 
you bend them. 

For a small liner you will need 
about 20,000 tons of material; for the 
medium size, about 25,000; and for 
the large size, about 30,000. When 
you order the material, instruct the 
store to ship it to a factory where 
they will make it up into the differ- 
ent shapes you will need, as shown 
by the plans. A good rule of thumb 
is to have about 70 percent of the 
material made up into plates (which 
form the hull of the ship), about 2 
percent into rivets to hold the plates 
together, and the balance into ma- 
chinery and fittings. 


Where to Start 

Before we get to the actual build- 
ing, perhaps the most interesting 
part, let’s stop to think for a minute 
about where to start. This will save 
you trouble later on. 

Many shipbuilders start at the 





Waterlogged in 


Warsaw 


Mention flooded basements to Lloyd Adams 
of Warsaw, New York, and he’ll probably 
take a friendly swipe at your head. 

It all started when Mr. Adams buried a 
glass jar containing $1625 in Savings Bonds 


under his home. A heavy rain- 
storm, an unusual amount of 
seepage, and a leak in the jar 
produced a gummy wad that 
bore little resemblance to the 
former family savings. 


Fortunately, the Chicago 
office of the Treasury Depart- 
ment could check the record 
of Mr. Adams’ purchase, and 
issue new Bonds—no charge. 
(Mr. Adams sent them the 
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serial numbers, but the Treasury could have 
traced the Bonds even if he hadn’t.) 


Every Bond purchase is recorded on film so 
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Quick facts about 
Series E Savings Bonds 


You get back $4 for every $3 at 
maturity 

You can get your money when 
you need it 

Your Bonds are replaced free if 
lost, destroyed or stolen 

You pay no state or local tax and 
can defer payment of federal tax 
until the Bonds are cashed 
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it can be quickly traced, and the Bond replaced 
if lost or destroyed. This helps make Savings 


Bonds one of the safest places 
in the world to put your 
money. Uncle Sam guaran- 
tees it. 


And incidentally, the more 
Bond dollars you lend Uncle 
Sam, the stronger our country 
will be. And the straighter 
Uncle Sam can stand up for 
freedom. Aren’t those both 
pretty good reasons for you 
to buy Bonds? 


Buy E Bonds for growth—H Bonds for current income 


Help yourself as you help your country 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


This advertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this magazine. 





Get the bug in Europe. 


Pick up your Volkswagen in Europe and save a 

bundle on import costs and European travel ex- 

penses. Your local VW dealer handles every- 

thing: purchase, delivery, insurance, licensing, 

the works. Just tell him where you want it de- 
- livered: France, Italy, Great Britain, Ireland, 

Germany, Denmark, Belgium, Switzerland or The 
~ Netherlands. 


Volkswagen of America, Tourist 
Delivery Dept., 

Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

Please send me your free illustrated 
brochure and price list. 
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bottom, with the keel, and work up 
to the top, or smokestack. This is all 
right, and is certainly more sensible 
than starting at the top. However, 
I prefer a front-to-back method. 
Now, don’t get mixed up and start 
at the back. Here’s why: if you put 
the bow on first, you can build back- 
ward until you feel it’s long enough, 
then simply attach the stern and 
you’re finished. However, if you 
start with the stern and build for- 
ward, you have to be very careful 
about where to put the bow. If you 
put it too far aft, the ship will be too 
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short; too far forward, the rest of the 
hull won’t even reach the bow, and 
your liner will sink first crack out of 
the box. The point is to eliminate 
guesswork, 


The Actual Construction 

When all the parts get back from 
the shaping factory, you can begin 
the actual construction. 

First, prop up the bow where you 
want it. Be sure to prop it up so 
that it points forward, near, but not 
actually in, some water. Next, rivet 
the side plates to either side of the 
bow, and attach the bottom plates 
to the bottom edges of the side 
plates. Do this on both sides to pre- 
vent leaks. Fasten the keel to the 
bottom of the bottom plates, and 
fasten the stern to the rear edges of 
the aftermost side and bottom plates. 


Deck and Smokestack Go on Last 

Before attaching the deck, install 
the machinery; then put the deck 
on top, and on top of that the wheel- 
house, bathroom, swimming pool, 
smokestack, closets, and the com- 
pass. Place lifeboats along the rail, 
with plenty of good stout rope to 
lower them over the side in case of 
emergency. Paint the hull, smoke- 
stack, and all fittings. Use a large 
brush (ten to twelve inches) on the 
flat surfaces and a smaller one for 
the trim. 


Ship s Machinery and Fittings 
As I have said, the machinery 


goes under the deck. You will need 
an engine, a propeller, and a propel- 
ler shaft. I prefer a good big engine 
for this reason: you can go either 
slow or fast with a big engine, but 
with a small one you can only go 
slow. ‘The propeller shaft should be 
long enough to connect the engine 
and the propeller, which should be 
placed outside, in the water. Re- 
member, the so-called inside propel- 
ler, while less subject to corrosion, 
is not at all efficient. It will not 
actually propel, which it should do. 
Connect the steering wheel and the 
rudder. The steering wheel should 
also be fastened to the deck. 

An automatic pilot (‘Iron Mike’’) 
is optional. I prefer to do without, 
as I have heard of cases where this 
has run the ship aground, perhaps 
owing to some defect. However, 
some reliable type of illuminating 
system is essential. There is nothing 
gloomier than groping about in a 
dark ocean liner at night. Ordinary 
Mazda bulbs (100 or 150 watts) 
will do. 


Naming Your Ship 

The importance of properly nam- 
ing your ocean liner cannot be exag- 
gerated. On the whole, I prefer the 
British nomenclature, in which the 
name — for example, the Dauntless 
— suggests the ship’s personality, so 
to speak. However, if you use this 
system, be careful to avoid unfor- 
tunate choices such as the Surrepti- 
tious and the Yrrational. ‘The names 
of individuals may also be used. 
This is an acceptable method if em- 
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ployed with good taste. Needless to 
say, subversive names should not be 
used at all. The Andrei Vishinsky, 
for example, would be entirely un- 
suitable; this vessel should simply be 
numbered. On the other hand, his- 
torical or patriotic names are beyond 
reproach: thus, Paul Revere’s Ride, or 
the Lincoln-Douglas Debates. 


Well, that’s about all there is to it. 
Bon Voyage! 


Mr. America 
EEA 


BY JEAN FRITZ 





Jean Fritz is the author of many magazine 
articles and several books, most of which are for 
children and young people. She lives in Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, with her husband and two 
children. 


The search for Mr. America be- 
gan in the Long Island ranch house 
of a publicity man named Bobo 
Jackson. Not Mr. Sexy America, 
not Mr. Good-looking America, not 
even Mr. Personality of the Year. 
This was to be the search for the ma- 
ture, educated American male. The 
man who had arrived. Not the best 
in breed, but the most typical speci- 
men, a composite picture of the well- 
prepared man at the height of his 
career. The participants would be 
alumni of leading colleges, and the 
preliminary contests would be staged 
— where else? — at college reunions. 

Bobo had never attended a re-| 
union himself, nor had he kept up 
with his own college friends; so to ac- 
quaint himself with the type of candi- 
dates he could expect he collected a 
group of representative alumni mag- 
azines. One by one, he opened them 
to that most revealing of all sections, 
Class Notes. 

And he was hooked. It was the 
class secretaries who did it. Right. 
through those dull-looking pages 
and that crowded type they ik aed 
through, smiling, waving, bowing. 
“Nice going, Sunny,” ‘‘Congrats to 
you, Doc”? (always a cheery word 
and a pat on the back), “Kudos for 
Bixxy Morris and a big hurrah for 
Skip.” ‘‘Good work, Chuck,” a 
proud secretary wrote, reporting the 
birth of Chuck’s second child. “Keep 
the young fry coming.” 

Bobo recognized a stylist when he 
met one, and down to a man the 
class secretaries were that. It was 
a joy to watch how cunningly they | 
avoided the commonplace. You 
would never catch a class secretary, | 
for instance, calling himself a class. 
secretary; he was a scribe. Of course, 
there was the Dartmouth man who 
wanted to be known as Ye Olde Sec. 
and the Cornell man who was Your 
Obedient and Humble Servant, but 
these were in the same tradition; and | 
it followed that a scribe would not 
gather news, he would glean or garner | 
it, and naturally enough, not from let- | 
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Only in Egypt 
are the ancient and modern 
so magnificent 


Here is one of the great seats of our civilization, pre- 

i an = served in beauty by the sands of time. The mighty 
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COMPLETE AND UP-TO-DATE... 


WEBSTER’S SEVENTH 
NEW COLLEGIATE 


In recent years the English language has 
changed tremendously. 

For Christmas give your family and 
friends the brand-new dictionary that 
covers these changes as no other desk 
dictionary can hope or claim to do: 
Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate. 

This famous best seller has 20,000 
new words and new meanings— 130,000 
entries. It is the only desk dictionary 
based on the great new Merriam- 
Webster Unabridged — final word 
authority of the U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office and courts of law. 

This year give Webster’s Seventh — 
the new dictionary everybody needs now 
for school, home, office. $5.75 — indexed 
$6.75 — deluxe bindings to $15 at lead- 
ing department, book, and stationery 
stores. © G. & C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 


LOOK FOR THE BOOK IN THE BRIGHT RED JACKET! 
Insist on this trademark 
Qo Merriam-Webster 
REG, U.S, PAT. OFF. 
Since 1847 the leading name in dictionaries 


ters but from epistles, which in turn 
had not been written but penned. It 
all made for heady reading. Bobo 
found himself collecting favorite words 
as if he were making his own Class 
Notes Treasury: stalwart, sterling, 
erstwhile, esteemed, heartfelt, old- 
sters, royally, highlights, exchequer, 
gala. 

Secretaries, Bobo noted, were apt 
to be particularly inspired by wed- 
ding and engagement notices. “Joe 
(the Toe) ‘booted’ his last field goal 
when he married Dottie Clay on 
June 22.” “John O’Hare and Miss 
Elizabeth Adams will ‘splice’ a nup- 
tial knot.” ‘‘Bob Noyes fled the 
‘bachelor ranks’ on August 17th.” 

Bobo was fascinated by the whim- 


{sical use of quotation marks. Some- 


times they were used in place of a 
wink, a tip-off that the messages 
enclosed were intended to be humor- 
ous. Sometimes they were simply a 
mark of self-effacement. Indeed, 
there were some men who, unable to 
take credit for whole sentences at a 
time, were forever reaching for quo- 


CLEAR THE 


tation marks to pull around certain 
words. ‘‘Other plans,” wrote a dif- 
fident Bowdoin man, ‘“‘call for re- 
moving ‘rust’ from my German and 
gathering material for an ‘opus.’ ” 

What adaptable things quotation 
marks were, Bobo marveled, going 
on now to an entry from a senior citi- 
zen from Cornell. “February,” he 
wrote, ‘‘often called the birthday 
month of Presidents, we can call the 
parade of presidents, as we watch 
these stalwart classmates, unafraid of 
their shadows, retire from active busi- 
ness and revert to senior classman 
status and start ‘takin’ their ease.’ 
Latest candidate for the ‘slipper and 
pipe’ league is Steve Wright... . 
It is doubtful if Steve will ‘sit 
idle’. . . . Looks for sure like Steve 
will stay ‘active for 65.’ ” 

There were a few brave souls here 
and there, Bobo found, who could 
brazen it out with figures of speech 
with no props at all, quotation marks 
or otherwise. Bobo’s own nomina- 
tion for the Pulitzer Prize went to a 
Dartmouth man, who reported that 
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BY JOHN MONTAGUE 


Jimmy Drummond used bad language at school 

All the four-letter words, like a drip from a drain. 
At six he knew how little children were born 

As well he might, since his mother bore nine 

Six after her soldier husband left for the wars 


Under the motto of the Inniskillings, Clear the way! 
When his body returned from England 

The authorities told them not to unscrew the lid 
To see the remnants of Fuselier Drummond inside, 
A chancy hand grenade had left nothing to hide 


And Jimmy’s mother was pregnant at the graveside — 
Clear the way, and nothing to hide. 

Love came to her punctually each springtime, 

Settling in the ditch with some laboring man: 

“It comes over you, you just have to lie down.” 


Her only revenge on her hasty lovers 

Was to call each child after its father, 

Which the locals admired, and seeing her saunter 
To collect the pension of her soldier husband 
Trailed by her army of baby Irregulars. 


Some of whom made soldiers for foreign wars 
Some went to factories in England. 
Jimmy Drummond was the eldest and used bad language 


At school, as well he might 


The motto of all that family being Clear the way! 
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few babies had been born to the class 
over the summer but a number of 
men had achieved academic honors. 
“If the expected Papoose Parade 
failed to materialize over the sum- 
mer, a surfeit of pedagogic poop 
permeated the tepee.” 

It was when a secretary cut 
loose on his own, however, that he 
was most often at his lyric best, and 
invariably it was the passing of time 
that aroused him. Give a class secre- 
tary a new year or a fall leaf and he 
was running down the field. 

“Freshmen, football, pretty girls 
receiving ‘mums,’ ?” one Dartmouth 
man wrote, ‘‘and we know it is fall. 
Speaking of freshmen, age is creep- 
ing up with a nephew of ye Ed. al- 
ready ensconced in Hanover... . 
Sort of makes one think the leaves 
are turning all over the world.” 

“Back in the saddle again!” 
sighed another alumnus. “It just 
seems like it was yesterday that the 
weather was warm enough for the 
first trip to the beach, yet Labor Day 
is upon us already. Maybe one of 
these days some genius will devise a 
way of stopping the clock. Wouldn’t 
that be wonderful?” 

Bobo blew his nose, not sure how 
much of this stuff he could take at a 
time. At the next item, however, he 
braced up. 

“Holy schmokes!’’? wrote an exu- 
berant correspondent. ‘‘That season 
is upon us again, forsooth. Zooks! 
It may seem like just another annum 
perred down the rathole, but the 
start is unique for us now that we’re 
a year and a half shy of the Fifteenth; 
no new chillun reported all sum- 
merr 

Thoughtfully now, Bobo got down 
to business. What kind of man 
would this Mr. America be? 

“Were no bunch of prize pack- 
ages,” a Cornell man wrote as if he 
had anticipated the question. ‘‘ ‘In 
sum, we’re average,’ Tom added 
meanly.” 

Bobo nodded. Yes, a candidate 
for the title was on a middle rung 
of the ladder, and professionally he 
could be doing almost anything — 
“taking a fling at the business 
world,” “‘wielding a scalpel,” ‘‘cut- 
ting his teeth on the stock broker’s 
business,” “making like an army offi- 
cer.” But one thing was sure. The 
American Male was a hometown boy 
and a family man. 

“I like a man who is proud of his 
home town,” another Cornell. man 
is quoted as saying. “But after. 
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bean Islands, Europe or wher- 
ever. And at no charge to you! 
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all, aren’t Cornellians like that? 
Wouldn’t you say that that is part of 
what a Cornellian is? He may go to 
the ends of the earth but return he 
does to what is his own.” 

Bobo flipped through a few more 
years and came to Hubie Colman. 

“When you talk to Hubie,” the 
class secretary fondly reported, “you 
know his family comes first.” ‘Then 





came Herb Davis of Amherst. Now, 
there was a man. His three daughters 
were all “top students and sports- 
minded, which more than confirms 
Herb’s capabilities as a father.” 
Amen to that, Bobo agreed, but the 
secretary hadn’t finished. ‘‘Herb 
Davis,” he wrote, ‘‘epitomizes the 
raison d’etre of Amherst.” Herb him- 
self was sports-minded. In his spare 
time, when he wasn’t confirming his 
capabilities as a father, Herb coached 
a boys’ ball club. A man could 
hardly expect more of Herb; but still 
it was a pity, Bobo thought, that he 
hadn’t gone further. If only Herb 
had played golf, like so many of the 
other typical alumni. Or if he had 
sailed. What a raison d’etre that 
would have made him! 

Bobo felt he could almost define 
Mr. America by now, but he didn’t 
have to. A class secretary did it for 
him, indirectly but succinctly. 

“Welcome back to the old stand !”? 
he wrote. “Hope your summer was 
as good as you had planned it to be 
— the kids winning all the ribbons at 
camp, you breaking par consistently, 
your wife raising the biggest vege- 
tables and brightest flowers on the 
block, and your houseguests helpful 
and uncomplaining.”’ 

There was Mr. America, Bobo 
thought, right smack in the middle of 
that paragraph. All he needed was a 
crown; and this led Bobo to thinking 
about reunions. The first item he 
found was an announcement not of 
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a reunion but of an interim party 
for Dartmouth’s class of 1930. 
“Hear! Hear! (and heed),” wrote 
the secretary, ‘‘the clarion call to our 
informal gathering in this our 34th 
(gad!) year out of Dear Old.” 

Bobo was so absorbed that he 
didn’t hear his family returning from 
their morning sail. He was, as a 
matter of fact, picturing himself at : : p u 
his own reunion (it would be his 7 © | Saprpeust 
twentieth) when the door opened bh, 
and his wife and two children walked , 
into the den. Windblown and wet, 
they were full of news about the races 
next week. Bobo looked at them ina 
daze. He didn’t hear what they said; 
there was only one word that came 
through: sailing. Then his eyes 
caught on his bag of golf clubs lean- 
ing against the wall in a far corner of 


the room. Slowly Bobo brought his’ Don’t put the Chartreuse too close to the milk 


attention back to his two children — 






Tommy, age twelve, Sally, age ten. (someone might pour it on the cornflakes!) 

He looked at them as if he had never But then why not? Chilled Chartreuse goes with lots of things... grapefruit, ice 

seen them before. Wonderful kids. cream, desserts...and, naturally, on the rocks or as a highball. The main point is: 

Straight A students. Sports-minded. chill Chartreuse before you serve it. For that’s the new way to add finesse to 

ie hiie to bin ee He Chartreuse’s 350-year-old flavor. A most venerable and versatile liqueur. For 

studied himself at length and from an idea-ful booklet on drinking and 

several different angles. When he cooking with Chartreuse, write CHARTREUSE 

had finally finished, he nodded at Schieffelin & Co., 30 Cooper Sq., (have the genius to chill it) 

his reflection. New York, N. Y., Department Z. GREEN, 110 PROOF—YELLOW, 86 PROOF 
“Hear ye! Hear ye!” he clarion- 

called. 





Ebullient and genial, Bobo Jack- 
son joined his ux and his two tal- 


ented, athletic children, who had Panama is all 
meanwhile adjourned to the kitchen. — * | pleasure for 
“Cast your eyes on the stalwart stopover or complete 
classmate who is going to wend his vacation. Breathtaking 
way back to the Dear Old. Your es- sunsets, fighting fish at 
the plush Club de Pes- 


teemed pater familias is returning to 


te, forooth ne ™*™=) GO ROMANTIC THAT EVEN cxcitemene of veaust 


Casinos — nightlife that 


book and lide Took wp. Tommy] THE OCEANS GET TOGETHER! until dawn. Luxury im 





addressed his mother. port shops where you 
“Whatťs the matter with him, Save more than you 
Ma?” he asked. “Has he been drink- spend. Old Panama is 
ing?” dramatic — New Pana- 
Bobo winced. ‘‘Imbibing, son,” ma is as wonderful as 
he corrected. “Imbibing.” An esti- its poe condition- 
mable suggestion, Bobo decided, and ed hotels! 
forthwith he poured himself a glass 
of liquid refreshment. He raised his 
arm. “‘To the future Mr. America!” 
he cried. 
At last he had the attention of his 
whole family. Betty, his ‘“‘better 
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half,” turned from the stove. Tom- | Tell me more. 
my and Sally tapped their foreheads name ...... vésevsevacet ae 
“significantly.” i BGAIESS . viccvcvcowpes os sani 
“Who?” they chorused. | 
Bobo bowed his head. “Mr. Poeeeseeeees ETE E E toms 
America,” he said. “Your obedient | my travel agent Is .......-.00, 
and humble servant.” pee ee 
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JOSÉPHINE BAKER CHEZ ELLE 
BY JAMES EGAN 


Some months ago I found myself 
driving through the ancient province 
of Périgord in southwest France, site 
of two French national monuments 
noted for their durability. One is 
the twenty-thousand-year-old wall 
paintings in the Lascaux caves, now 
barred to visitors because a mold 
has attacked the frescoes. The other 
is veteran St. Louis-born chanteuse 
Joséphine Baker, who bought the 
nearby village of Les Milandes in 
1940 and who has herself managed 
to survive some forty years in show 
business without visible damage. 

I had heard that the celebrated 
entertainer was in danger of losing 
her restored medieval hamlet be- 
cause of financial difficulties, so I de- 
cided to drop in before the place 
went the way of the Lascaux caves. 
Les Milandes’s picture-postcard vil- 
lage square of gray stone walls and 
red-tiled roofs is called, appropri- 
ately, the Place Joséphine. Here, 
early one morning, I encountered my 
first member of the Baker family — a 
motherly woman carrying a tray of 
croissants, pineapple upside-down 
cake, and coconut cookies as big as 
tennis balls. She smiled and said 
“Bonjour,” then switched to Missouri 


English as we fell into conversation. 
She proved to be Joséphine’s sister, 
Margaret, a dark, heavy woman of 
great dignity, as different as one 
could imagine from her incandes- 
cent sister. She told me she was the 
village baker and that she had been 
up tending her ovens since one 
o’clock that morning. I asked her 
how she got started in her enterprise. 

“When Joséphine sets her mind 
on something it usually happens,” 
Margaret said. ‘“‘She brought me 
here to Les Milandes fifteen years 
ago and asked me what I like to do 
for a living. I said I like to bake. So 
Joséphine told me, go bake for the 
village. At first I was afraid — I 
didn’t think I could do it.? Mar- 
garet smiled widely. ‘“‘Last year I 
sold seven hundred sponge cakes. I 
get special boxes made for them be- 
cause I bake American style. Those 
French patisseries come out flat, but 
my sponge cakes, they rise right up 
to heaven.” 

As I explored Les Milandes, it 
became apparent that in this village 
Joséphine Baker had indeed set her 
mind on a number of things, and 
they had happened. Les Milandes 
and its owner proved to be an extraor- 


dinary, often paradoxical mixture 
of showmanship and idealism, world- 
liness and missionary zeal. Mme. 
Baker (called Bah-kaire here) ran the 
entire village: the round-towered fif- 
teenth -century Chateau des Mi- 
landes, once the seat of the seigneurs 
of Castelnau, which she now occu- 
pied with her eleven adopted chil- 
dren of various races and nationali- 
ties; the Chartreuse des Milandes, an 
old stone charterhouse converted 
into a twenty-one-room, year-round 
hotel; a restaurant, a bar, a sweet- 
shop, and a souvenir shop in the vil- 
lage square; an ivy-covered museum 
called the Jorama, devoted to a 
panorama of exhibits dramatizing 
Joséphine’s life. There was also an 
amusement park with a miniature 
zoo, a miniature golf course, a full- 
size Olympic swimming pool in the 
shape of a J, an indoor theater, an 
outdoor theater, and a rustic cabaret 
with dancing and entertainment. 
The surrounding fief of four working 
farms supplied food to the village, 
and a Gothic chapel, dating from 
1410, served its spiritual needs. The 
whole Baker establishment, covering 
some 740 acres in the Valley of the 
Dordogne, overlooked the winding 
Dordogne River. 

The mistress of all this domain 
called her place the Village of the 
World, Capital of Brotherhood, an 
experiment in fostering understand- 
ing between peoples. “I believe it 
is necessary for everybody to know 
everybody, to understand every- 
body, don’t you?” Mme. Baker said 
to me as we sat in the salon of her 
chateau before an enormous Dor- 
dogne fireplace of carved limestone. 
Her eyes flashed. ‘‘At Les Milandes 
I have made a start.” Then, with a 
sudden laugh, “You must meet my 
children — you will see.” 

Joséphine Baker, born the daugh- 
ter of a St. Louis washerwoman, is 
chic and self-assured. With her 
Italian haircut and dancer’s figure, 
she looks far younger than her sixty- 
odd years. It is easy to imagine her 
as she must have been in the 1920s. 
Then, fresh from the old Plantation 
Club in New York, she introduced 
le jazz hot to her first Paris audience 
at the opening of the Revue Nègre 
in the Théâtre des Champs Elysées 
in 1925. A year later, as a star of the 
Folies Bergére, she created a sensa- 
tion dressed in her most famous cos- 
tume, a simple string of bananas 
around her waist. By 1927 she was 
reported to be worth a fortune and 
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When you’ve seen enough of Europe, turn to India. A few miles from the rose pink 
capital of Jaipur see the great Amber Palace, topped by its ancient fort. How do you get 
up there? By elephant. (Each elephant, incidentally, comes complete with an entourage 
of strolling musicians. Think you’re in for a medley of ancient airs? Surprise. These 
musicians play the latest hit tunes from Indian films.) India is like that. A vibrant blend 
of ancient and modern. Want to learn more? For colorful brochures about India, her 


modern hotels and travel facilities, see your Travel Agent. Or write to the Government L, i a 
of India Tourist Office. 
New York, 19 East 49th Street. Chicago, Palmer House. San Francisco, 685 Market Street. Toronto, 177 King Street, West 
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Threé Volumes 


with Trial Membership in The Heritage Club 


The complete Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies 
—richly illustrated, individually boxed 


Sx YEARS AGO The Heritage Club com- 
pleted the most ambitious project in its 
career with the distribution of a memora- 
ble, illustrated edition of all thirty-seven 
plays of William Shakespeare. 

Not large by mass publishing standards, 
this edition’s 25,000 copies were quickly 
snapped up by the members and by those 
lucky book collectors who were able to 
obtain all three volumes in the bookshops. 


Now ..for those who missed it, here is a 
new opportunity to add this famous set to 
their bookshelves—under a most attractive 
three-for-the-price-of-one arrangement. 

In celebration of the 400th anniversary 
of the birth of William Shakespeare, this 
eagerly sought after Heritage Shakespeare 
is being re-issued. The first copies are com- 
ing from the bindery now and they soon 
will be available in bookshops throughout 
the country at $25 per set. 

However, in this unprecedented Intro- 
ductory Offer, six-months’ Trial Members 
of The Heritage Club will receive all three 
volumes for ONLY $4.95! 


fi har FINE Heritage edition uses the au- 
thoritative Tudor text prepared by Peter 
Alexander of the University of Glasgow. 
This text was selected above all others for 
its singular readability, its freedom from ar- 
chaic spelling, and its modern punctuation. 

And the Club takes special pride in the 
illustrations as conceived and executed by 
three of the world’s great artists: The 
Comedies with mirth-provoking drawings 
in color by Edward Ardizzone; The His- 
tories with color engravings by the talented 
English craftsman, John Farleigh; and The 
Tragedies with a set of powerful wood- 
engravings by Agnes Miller Parker. 

The design and general format were 
entrusted to the famed English designer, 





John Dreyfus, and from his expert typo- 
graphic hand emerged the Heritage Shake- 
speare—an eminently readable large-type 
edition (over 3,000 pages) that is uni- 
versally recognized as one of the most beau- 
tiful Shakespeares of modern times. 


Tik PURPOSE of this generous offer is as 
simple as it is sensible. Right now there are 
several hundred vacancies in our 30,000 
membership and experience has shown 
that the quickest way to fill these is to make 
an offer no booklover can resist. 

Here, then, is an exciting opportunity to 
enroll in The Heritage Club on a trial basis 
... tO prove to yourself, in a short time, the 
advantages of belonging to the only popu- 
lar-priced book club that produces the 
world’s great books in fine dress. 

These Heritage editions of the classics 
are individually designed by the foremost 
typographers, they are illustrated by fa- 
mous artists, they are carefully printed by 
skilled craftsmen on quality papers, and 
they are handsomely bound and boxed. 


Anp for twenty-nine years now, the mem- 
bers of the Club have enjoyed low, low 
membership prices. This statement is 
sharply brought into focus when you con- 
sider that although these books range up 
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to $10 in the bookshops, a member of the 
Club NEVER pays more than $4.95 per vol- 
ume. (There are no hidden “extras” —the 
price includes ALL of the shipping charges.) 


Suris fill out and return the Card. You 
will receive, for a ten-day inspection, the 
three-volume Shakespeare set. Then, if you 
decide to keep it for $4.95 and enjoy the 
benefits of this Trial Membership, a hand- 
some Heritage book will be sent to you 
each month for the next six months, These 
selections will be: Ne 

Don Quixote by Miguel de Cervantes, in 
the authoritative translation by John 
Ormsby, illustrated by the distinguished 
international artist, Edy Legrand; Droll 
Stories by Honoré de Balzac, in a trans- 
lation in modern English by Jacques 
LeClercgq, wittily illustrated by Boris Artzy- 
basheff; David Copperfield by Charles 
Dickens, illustrated with lovely water col- 
ors by John Austen; The Prince and the 
Pauper by Mark Twain, illustrated with a 
set of remarkable full-color paintings by 
Clarke Hutton; The Journals of Lewis and 
Clark, the complete history of the expe- 
dition, as originally edited by Nicholas- 
Biddle, illustrated with the brilliant water 
colors of Carl Bodmer, portrait studies by 
Charles Willson Peale, and paintings by 
George Bird King. TWO VOLUMES. 

OR...you may choose substitute selec- 
tions from the Club’s Prospectus which 
describes two dozen other Heritage books, 
such as: Cyrano de Bergerac, The Red and 
the Black, and The Origin of Species. You 
will receive a copy of the Prospectus with 
your Shakespeare set. 


Wray MARK TIME? The Reservation Card 
is not only a key to an exciting series of fine 
books but it may represent your last chance 
ever to obtain the Heritage Shakespeare at 
such a bargain price. Please be sure to mail 
the Reservation Card promptly. 


THE HERITAGE CLUB 
595 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


to have received forty thousand love 
letters and better than a thousand 
proposals of marriage, including one 
from a raja. The critic André Lev- 
inson, in one of the milder tributes 
of the period, called her “ʻa sinuous 
idol who enslaves and incites man- 
kind.” 

.Wearing a short-sleeved jersey 
pullover, tartan skirt, and sandals, 
Mme. Baker briskly stirred a pot of 
soup in the kitchen of her château, 





where she had taken me to meet her 
children. With no noticeable help 
from the kitchen maid, she was 
giving lunch to six quiet, smiling 
little boys seated around a table. 

“My five other children are in 
school in Switzerland,” she said. 
“The oldest is twelve. I have one 
girl; all the rest are boys. It is more 
important for men to get along to- 
gether, don’t you think?” She has 
_a trick of asking rhetorical questions 
and rushing on. “My children come 
from nine different countries — 
three from France, and one each 
from Algeria, Japan, Israel, the 
Ivory Coast, Venezuela, Finland, 
Colombia, and Korea. We do not 
speak of different races here but of 
coming from different lands. Each 
child keeps his own religion, and 
each learns seven languages.” 

“Count, mes enfants,’ she com- 
-manded the children. Each of the 
boys, who ranged from three to 
ten years old, counted up to twenty 
in a language different from his 
native tongue. When anyone stum- 
bled, she encouraged him, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Come on, count for Maman.” 
She applauded each performance. 
“They are all legally adopted,” she 
said, “but at sixteen they will go 
back to their countries to perfect 
their own languages.” 

A pink-cheeked, bristly French- 
man in work clothes entered the 
kitchen: M. Durand, foreman of the 
estate. In rapid French, he told 
Madame that it looked like rain. 


Did she not think he should bring in 
the hay? Joséphine considered. The 
white Angora cat, Mustapha, had 
scratched himself behind the ear — 
that was a sign of rain. The sure 
sign, however, was that her corns 
hurt. It was decided: the hay must 
be brought in. Then, shifting quickly 
from French and her lady-of-the- 
manor role, she turned to me. 
“Come down to the cabaret later 
and watch me rehearse. I’m getting 
ready for a concert tour.” 

I went back to the hotel for lunch. 
As French provincial inns go, the 
Chartreuse des Milandes provided 
some startling decorative notes. The 
pale-blue main lounge was as formal 
as a Parisian salon: the chairs and 
ottomans were covered in beige felt; 
strewn on the soft gray wall-to-wall 
carpet were leopard skins, in memo- 
ry, perhaps, of the gaudy days when 
La Baker strolled along the Champs 
Elysées with a brace of leopards on a 
leash. In the cardroom, pale green 
with a seventeenth-century carved 
ceiling, pony-skin-upholstered arm- 
chairs surrounded a great stone fire- 
place. The gray and white dining 
room accented with old-rose table 
linens offered, at Paris prices, a menu 
on the elaborate side. 

Up a stone staircase, on the sec- 
ond floor, were a series of bedrooms 
dripping with organdy and pastel 
chintzes and dedicated to French- 
women famous in history or litera- 
ture. Each door was inscribed with a 
name: a charming sisterhood of the 
bed, including La Pompadour, Du 
Barry, Camille, Agnés Sorel, La 
Montespan, and Madame Sans- 
Gêne. The nameplate of the most 
luxurious chamber read, simply, 
Joséphine. But I was assured that 
Joséphine Bonaparte, not Baker, was 
the inspiration. 

On the third floor, each bedroom 
was named for a different country, 
presumably to express the theme of 
world brotherhood, and each re- 
lentlessly carried out a national deco- 
rative theme. The attractive French- 
woman who managed the hotel 
showed me with special pride the 
red, white, and blue U.S.A. room; 
its most arresting feature was a set of 
Western saloon doors that swung 
open on the bidet. 

I went down to the cabaret in the 
amusement park for the rehearsal. 
Joséphine was deep in a bilingual 
conference with an Italian orchestra 
leader and her arranger from Paris, 
a pale young man with a fringe of 
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beard. At midafternoon only two 
tables were occupied: one by a group 
of reverent teen-agers like those 
who worship name singers in the 
United States; the other by a family 
of stolid French bourgeois tourists. 
Transient tourists often dropped into 
the park, I was told, and during the 
summer season Joséphine sang at 
the cabaret every Saturday and Sun- 
day night. “For me the stage is only 
a means of getting money for the vil- 
lage, for the children,” she said. 
“They are my important work.” 

Mme. Baker ran through her 
songs in a marvelously husky voice 
with a pronounced beat. They were 
ballads for the most part, French, 
Italian, Israeli, Spanish. Her body 
moved to the Latin-American 
rhythms as sinuously as a young 
girl’s. “The next two songs are for 
my American friend here,” she an- 
nounced in French, and sang “You 
Are My Lucky Star” and “Bill.” 
For more than an hour she worked 
hard, stopping for frequent consul- 
tations with her arranger, listening 
to tape-recorded playbacks, and cor- 
recting her phrasing. Joséphine 
Baker is still the thoroughgoing pro- 
fessional, combining a sure, flexible 
voice with an electric presence. It is 
not surprising that when she came 
back to the United States for a series 
of Broadway appearances, followed 
by a tour, capacity houses gave her 
standing ovations. 

But in the lobby of the Char- 
treuse des Milandes that evening 
after the rehearsal, Mme. Baker, 
still clad in her pullover and skirt, 
was the gracious hostess, cheerfully 
greeting her guests with a brandy 
glass in her hand. The hotel guests 
were a mixed bag of well-fed mid- 
dle-aged French couples, elegant 
young Parisians in sports clothes, 
and traveling British. ‘There was 
even one amazed American couple 
who had descended from a Buick 
with New Jersey license tags. José- 
phine had a word for each guest in 
French or English, and she seemed 
to enjoy her role. When I went up 
to my room (Italy: white walls, 
tomato-red ceiling, emerald dra- 
peries and bedspreads, Venetian 
barber-pole lamps), Mme. Baker 
was still holding court. 

The next morning I walked over to 
the Jorama (admission, five francs) 
to inspect memorabilia of Joséphine 
Baker’s career. The museum was 
crammed with old theatrical scrap- 
books, posters, exotic costumes, Ma- 


dame-Tussaud-like figures, and a & 
miscellany of major and minor cita- Y. 


tions. Around the entrance chamber 
was a series of hand-illuminated 
parchment sheets telling the Story of 
Joséphine. It began as a fairy tale 
should: “Once upon a time .;.a 
little girl walked upon the banks of 
the Missouri.” And the story went 
on to tell how, as a child, Joséphine 
first danced for her brother and 
sister in St. Louis, later went on to 
conquer Paris, then the world. 

In the next room was a tableau of 
life-size wax effigies, dramatically 
lit, representing little Joséphine and 
her family in a primitive Missouri 
cabin during the early years of the 
century; and in still another room, 
a tableau showing Pope Pius XII in 
1950 receiving Joséphine and her 
husband, Jo Bouillon, the French 
orchestra leader. Unfortunately, the 
waxworks had a somewhat grisly air 
because the heads had been tempo- 
rarily removed for cleaning. 

On the walls of the museum hung 
an assortment of bronze plaques and 
framed certificates: from the Chi- 
cago Urban League, for Achieve- 
ment in Race Relations; from the 
American Jewish Congress, for Meri- 
torious Service; from the Hair Styl- 
ists Guild of Los Angeles, First Lady 
of Style and Fashion; from the 
YMCA Christian Street Branch, 
Philadelphia, for the Extension of 
Principles of Human Rights and 
Dignity; from the Women’s Sunday 
Morning Breakfast Club of Los 
Angeles, International Mother of 
the Year. Glass showcases displayed 
the spectacular couturier costumes 
that Joséphine wore during her fare- 
well performances at the Olympia 
in Paris — great sentimental occa- 
sions in both 1956 and 1959. Then, 
unexpectedly, in another showcase 
were mementos of her wartime work 
in the French Resistance: her uni- 
form of lieutenant in the Air Auxil- 
iary of the Free French Forces, her 
Medal of the Resistance, her Legion 
of Honor. Mme. Baker’s war record 
was, in fact, impressive: after the 
Nazis occupied France, she went to 
Morocco, where she worked in in- 
telligence, drove an ambulance, and 
entertained Allied troops. Possibly 


because of her connection with the) 
Resistance, she has been accused of | 


once being a Communist. Her an- 
swer is usually the same: ‘‘Every- 
one who believes in brotherhood has 
been accused of Communism. Don’t 
you agree?” 
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I spoke to Mme. Baker about Les 
Milandes’s reported financial prob- 
lems. She was hopeful. “My Ameri- 
can appearances have been more 
successful than I ever dreamed of. 
Still, it is very expensive to have so 
many children. There are the tutors, 
you know.” 

I have learned since that Les Mi- 
landes was about to be put up for 
auction, and that friends of José- 
phine Baker’s, led by Brigitte Bardot 
and André Maurois, raised money 
to stave off the most pressing credi- 
tors. A worldwide appeal has been 
made for additional funds, but the 
final disposition is unresolved at 
this writing. 

Before leaving Les Milandes, I 
had a talk with Joséphine Baker’s 
brother-in-law, Elmo Wallace, who 
is Margarets husband. I had 
stopped in the village sweetshop 
for a dish of Margaret’s authentic 
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American ice cream, and found 
Elmo behind the counter. He is a 
calm, slow-spoken, lanky Negro of 
indeterminate age. When I ordered 
an ice in my best French, he looked 
at me sharply. 

“You speak English?” he asked. 

I said I was an American. 

“Pm an American, too,’ Elmo 
said. Then he told me he had lived 
on one of the farms of the chateau 
for sixteen years and was now a 
French citizen. An enthusiastic hun- 
ter, Elmo hunted with falcons. ‘“‘I 
trained them myself, same as the 
French kings,” he said. I asked him 
how he liked his life at Les Milandes. 

Fines necssaid. ‘I like =the 
French people. Of course, they 
have their ways, but then we have 
ours. One’s about the same as the 
other.”’ 

And so Elmo summed up the case 
for Joséphine Baker’s Village of the 
World, Capital of Brotherhood, leop- 
ard skins, waxworks, J-shaped pool, 
and all. 
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DISCOVERIES FROM THE PAST 


BY HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


Fifteen winters ago, on Massachu- 
setts Avenue in Cambridge, William 
Schwann began publication of a 
bimonthly catalogue ‘“‘listing all 3314 
r.p.m. microgroove records.” In the 
years since, the Schwann catalogue, 
which soon became a monthly, has 
faithfully reflected the tremendous 
expansion and vast changes in the 
record industry. To commemorate 
his fifteenth anniversary, Mr. 
Schwann has reprinted souvenir 
issues of his Vol. 1, No. 1, dated 
October, 1949, which contained 
twenty-eight pages and listed 674 
recordings on eleven labels. By 
contrast, the current Schwann runs 
to some three hundred pages and 
lists 30,000 records on 750 different 
labels. Contemplating his bulky, 
voluminous monthly publication, 
Mr. Schwann might, if he were so 
inclined, echo Mr. Tony Weller’s 
satisfied remark to his son Samuel: 
“Vidth and visdom, Sammy, always 
grows together.” 

But size alone does not tell the 
story of the transformations that the 
record catalogue has undergone in 
the last fifteen years. The thin 1949 
Schwann catalogue, which came out 
before the industry as a whole had 
accepted the 3314 LP as the standard 
phonograph record, really is a less 


interesting and revelatory archaeo- 
logical specimen than a Schwann of, 
let us say, 1955 or 1956 vintage. 
For it was eight or ten years ago 
that the LP tide was at its crest, 
if not in numbers of records, then 
in their variety, originality, and 
sheer newness. This was the era 
when great composers like Vivaldi 
suddenly emerged alive and whole 
from the library files and manuscript 
cases to which they had been con- 
fined for centuries. It became pos- 
sible for the first time to hear — 
actually to hear, not study or read 
about — operas such as Mozart’s La 
Clemenza di Tito, Gounod’s Mireille, 
and Verdi’s I Lombardi alla Prima 
Crociata. In the Schwann catalogue 
for March, 1956, one company alone 
could note that its new releases 
included such repertory as Cou- 
perin’s Motet de Sainte-Suzanne, Han- 
del’s Semele and Sosarme, Mozart’s 
Litaniae de Venerabili Altaris Sacra- 
mento, and two flute sonatas by Karl 
Stamitz — none of which, it is safe 
to say, musical audiences in this 
country had ever encountered be- 
fore. 

This First Age of Discovery gradu- 
ally subsided, as ages of discovery 
always do. Among the causes of its 
decline were the increasing economic 
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pressures on the smaller and more 

adventurous companies and; par- 

ticularly, the sudden onset of stereo. 

Not that Bach cantatas and Vivaldi 
concertos and early Verdi operas 

sounded any the worse in stered — 

quite the contrary — but emphasis 

began to be placed, by manufactur- ` 
ers and consumers alike, on sound for 

sound’s sake. ‘Tchaikovsky’s 7872 

Overture replaced Purcell’s Come 

Ye Sons of Art as the showpiece of the » 
collector who was au courant. Besides, 

perhaps the audience for the ob- 

scure, the unusual, and the un- 

familiar had become satisfied for the 

time being; many of the more 

esoteric releases sold by the hundreds 

rather than the thousands, and their 

manufacturers found they could no 

longer hold their place in what was 

becoming a mass market. In any 

event, with the advent of stereo 

many worthy monaural recordings 

disappeared, never to be replaced, 

and it is a fortunate opera lover 

indeed who today can come upon a 
copy of the likes of La Clemenza di 

Tito, Mireille, or I Lombardi. 

But now, at last, signs of a shift 
back in the opposite direction are 
beginning to appear. Nothing, ap- 
parently, can stanch the flow of — 
repeat recordings of familiar master- 
pieces, especially those written for a 
large orchestra. But along with 
the ceaseless Emperor concertos and 
Pathétique symphonies, certain cu- 
rious names and obscure works are 
beginning to creep back almost 
timorously into Mr. Schwann’s 
pages. Some of them, in fact, are 
names which many of us have never 
heard before. 

It is hard to think, for example, 
of a more unassailably incontro- 
vertible pronouncement than that 
which begins the jacket notes for a 
new release issued by Cambridge 
Records. ‘‘Relatively little is 
known,” says the opening sentence 
succinctly, ‘“‘about the life of Johann 
Dismas Zelenka.” 

Who, indeed, will quarrel with 
this statement, or should one say 
understatement? Some musical dic- 
tionaries know nothing at all about 
the life of Johann Dismas Zelenka, 
and even those larger compendiums 
that do mention him have difficulty 
scraping together more than a scant 
paragraph recounting his birth in 
Launowicz, Bohemia, in 1679, and 
his death in Dresden in 1745. Most 
of his creative life he spent as a court 
kapellmeister in Dresden. 


Cambridge has devoted an entire 
record .to Zelenka, filling it with 
three Sonatas for Two Oboes, Bas- 
soon and Continuo. ‘They are played 
by Ray ‘Toubman and Wilfred 
Burkle, oboists, John Miller, bas- 
soonist, and a continuo group con- 
sisting of Daniel Pinkham, harpsi- 
chordist, David Carroll, bassoonist, 
and Olivia Toubman, cellist (CRS- 
1814, stereo; CRM-814, monaural). 
Cambridge indulges in some good- 
natured byplay over the circum- 
stances of Zelenka’s return to general 
circulation. Says a section of the 
jacket notes printed, with mock 
solemnity, in Gothic type: ‘‘One 
-< day, while recording the Biber Mys- 
tery Sonatas, one of our continuo 
players (bassoonist John Miller) said 
that if these pieces fascinated us (and 
they did), we should hear a zelenka- 
sonata. After we finally inquired 
-what a zelenka was, John was invited 
to arrange an audition, so he re- 
-cruited his friends ‘Toubman and 
Burkle. The whole crew was then 
turned over to Dan Pinkham... . 
` Somewhat curiously, we went off 
to the audition—and were de- 
molished by the deceptive cadences, 
hemiolas and all that jazz. Zelenka’s 
- Sonata V was taped along with some 
Boismortier and Handel but a little 
time and a little cogitating con- 
- vinced us that Z. was worth a record 
_all his own... .” 

Some of the other information 
provided by Cambridge is almost 
equally fascinating. Zelenka, it ap- 
_ pears, composed prolifically, his out- 
put including twenty-one masses, 
three requiems, two Te Deums, 108 
psalms, and various other works, 
none of which has ever been pub- 
lished, since ‘‘according to legend, 
his music could not be copied or 
- printed, by decree of King Friedrich 
_ August I.” Why this monarch, who 
ruled as King of Poland as well as 
Elector of Saxony, and was some- 
times known as Augustus the Strong, 
kept Zelenka out of print is nowhere 
disclosed; but Cambridge has for- 
tunately disregarded the royal ban 
just as intrepidly as the archaeolo- 
gists have pooh-poohed the curse of 
King Tut. 

Most important of all, the music 
of Johann Dismas Zelenka turns out 
to be well worth the trouble of 
resuscitation and recovery. These 
oboe-bassoon concertos may not fill 
a major gap in music history, but 
they represent skilled and cultivated 
wind compositions that are never 


less than agreeable and sometimes 
attain a surprising emotional in- 
tensity. ‘The first sonata on the 
record begins with a kind of melan- 
choly fanfare played in unison which 
arrests one’s attention immediately, 
and the music which follows abounds 
in unexpected turns, including sud- 
den chromatic runs and cadences 
that never quite close, so that the 
intertwining melodic strands build 
a musical structure of generous 
proportions. 

Messrs. Miller, Toubman, Burkle, 
Pinkham, and their associates play 
the three sonatas with the skill, zest, 
and enthusiasm of musicians who 
have made a valuable discovery and 
are eager to share it. The Zelenka 
sonatas, like most of the instru- 
mental music of their day, profit 
from rhythmic crispness, dynamic in- 
cisiveness, and cleanly melodic play- 
ing, and all these qualities are 
provided in abundance by the Cam- 
bridge instrumentalists. 

One Zelenka doesn’t make an 
avalanche, any more than one swal- 
low makes a summer. But it is 
striking that a small independent 
label considers it worthwhile to 
invest its resources in this music, as 
well as to take a flier on Heinrich 
von Biber (1644-1704) and Joseph 
Bodin de Boismortier (1691—1765), 
neither of whom has ever been 
regarded as money in the bank by 
prudent record entrepreneurs. 

Even more significant, perhaps, 
is the news that the large companies 
are beginning to look toward un- 
familiar pastures. A stereophonic 
I Lombardi or La Battaglia di Legnano 
may not yet be on the horizon, but 
RCA Victor has scheduled a record- 
ing of Verdi’s almost equally obscure 
Luisa Miller, 

Much of the revival of interest in 
unfamiliar and unhackneyed music 
is reflected in the growing import 
trade. Capitol has for more than a 
year been distributing in this country 
European releases of the various 
companies of the EMI combine, with 
a regular monthly schedule. 

London Records has now under- 
taken to import into the United 
States a new Telefunken line from 
Germany, a series of well-made, 
well-played recordings devoted 
largely to the Baroque and Renais- 
sance periods, and gathered under 
the general heading Das Alte Werke. 
The first releases in the series include 
a particularly fine collection of old 
Christmas songs by the Monteverdi 
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Choir of Hamburg, conducted by 
Jurgen Jürgens (SAWT-9419-B, ste- 
reo; AWT-1419-C, monaural). The 
Alte Werke series is unfortunately 
marred by particularly unattractive 
and uninformative packaging. A 
short English text is given, but most 
of the labeling and annotation is in 
German, and titles and contents are 
listed in a confusing manner. A per- 
fectly charming record (SAWT- 
9415-B, stereo; AWT-9415-C, mon- 
aural) of music for string orchestra 
by four cheerful Italians, Sammar- 
tini, Bonporti, Pergolesi, and Nar- 
dini, is presented under the discour- 
aging title of Italienische Meister 
zwischen Barock und Klassik. With 
a little less sternness in its packag- 
ing, Das Alte Werke should make a 
welcome addition to the record 
scene. 

Somewhat similar is a line of 
European-made recordings being of- 
fered here on a new label called 
Nonesuch, a subsidiary of Elektra 
Records, hitherto folk-song special- 
ists. The quality of the Nonesuch 
releases is rather variable, but several 
choice items are offered, including a 
collection of three early symphonists 
of the Mannheim school, Karl 
Stamitz, Johann Baptist Wanhal, 
and Peter von Winter (H-71014, 
stereo; H-1014, monaural). Wanhal 
was a friend of Mozart’s who used to 
play string quartets with him, and 
his Symphony in A Minor turns 
out to be a brief but thoroughly 
expressive and delightful work. 
Moreover, the performance by Karl 
Ristenpart and the Chamber Or- 
chestra of the Saar is excellent. 
Many of the Nonesuch releases were 
recorded originally by the Club 
Francais du Disque of Paris. They 
are brightly packaged, well anno- 
tated, and priced at a modest $2.50. 
Wanhal, like Zelenka, is making his 
first appearance in Mr. Schwann’s 
catalogue. For both of them, it is 
high time. 
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Liszt: A Faust Symphony; Les Preludes 
Leonard Bernstein conducting New York 
Philharmonic, with Charles Bressler, 
tenor, and Choral Art Society; Columbia 
M2S-699 (stereo) and M2L-299: two 
records 

Liszt’s A Faust Symphony is a musical 
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pictorial study of Goethe’s three 
characters Faust, Gretchen, and 
Mephistopheles, with a mystic cho- 
rus tacked on at the end. It also is a 
Lisztian exercise in orchestral mas- 
tery, abounding in startling har- 
monies, unexpected melodic turns, 
and imaginative orchestration. In 
all these aspects it finds an ideal 
interpreter in Leonard Bernstein, 
who strides into the music with 
boldness and exuberance. The final 
Mephistopheles section, with its sar- 
donic twisting of the earlier Faust 
themes and its diabolic buzzing and 
swooping, reaches a fine orchestral 
fury before it is done. Has the work 
as much substance as it seems to 
possess in this powerful perform- 
ance? Perhaps not, but Mr. Bern- 
stein scarcely gives one time to 
wonder. 


Wilhelm Furtwängler in Memoriam 
(Contents — Bach: Orchestral Suite 
No. 3 in D; Haydn: Symphony No. 
88 in G; Mozart: Symphony No. 39 
in E-flat; Beethoven: Violin Concerto 
in D; Schubert: Symphony No. 9 in C; 
Schumann: Symphony No. 4 in D 
Minor; Bruckner: Symphony No. 9 in 
D Minor) 

Wilhelm Furtwängler conducting Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan, violinist; Deutsche Gram- 


mophon KL-27/31 (monaural only): five 


records 


Wilhelm Furtwängler 

(Contents — Beethoven : Symphony No. 
3 in E-flat, “Eroica”; Symphony No. 
5 in C Minor; Symphony No. 9 in D 
Minor; Piano Concerto No. 5 in E- 
flat, “Emperor”; Violin Concerto in D) 
Wilhelm Furtwängler conducting Vienna 
Philharmonic, Philharmonia, and Bay- 
reuth Festival Orchestras, with Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, soprano; Elisabeth Hön- 
gen, contralto; Hans Hopf, tenor; Otto 
Edelmann, bass; and Yehudi Menuhin, 
violinist; Odeon EBE-6C0000/1-6 (mon- 
aural only): six records 


The tenth anniversary of Furtwang- 
ler’s death at the age of sixty-eight 
on November 30, 1954, is commemo- 
rated eloquently in these two large 
albums. Furtwängler stood in the 
great line of German Dirigenten; 
his romantic inclinations were com- 
patible with a classical discipline; he 
could adopt unconventional tempos 
(usually slow ones) and make them 
seem surpassingly right. ‘These al- 
bums offer some of his finest achieve- 
ments: the Schubert C Major and 
the Schumann Fourth in the DGG 
collection, the Beethoven Ninth in 
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the Odeon. Of the two Beethoven 
violin concertos, Menuhin’s has far 
more life and buoyancy than Schnei- 
derhan’s. Furtwängler found Ameri- 
can doors closed to him as a result 
of his musical activities in Nazi Ger- 
many; a proposed trip here in 1955 
with the Berlin Philharmonic was 
prevented by his death. Individual- 
ly, these two sets offer new insights 
into familiar works; together they 
constitute an imposing and, one 
must believe, enduring tribute to a 
masterful conductor. 


Anonymous: The Play of Herod 

Noah Greenberg conducting New York 
Pro Musica, with vocal and instrumental 
soloists and Boys’ Choir of the Church of 
the Transfiguration; Decca DXSA-7187 
(stereo) and DX A-187: two records 
“When Herod and the other persons 
are ready, an Angel shall appear 
with a multitude of the heavenly 
host.” Thus begin the “‘stage direc- 
tions” for The Play of Herod, as found 
in a twelfth-century manuscript in 
the monastery of Fleury in the Loire 
Valley of France. The Play of Herod 
is a musical drama about the jour- 
ney of the Magi to Bethlehem, and 
was enacted within the walls of an 
ancient church for the instruction of 
a now-vanished audience; no one 
today can be certain of the actual 
instruments used or the precise mu- 
sical structure. Any modern per- 
formance must be a work of imagina- 
tive reconstruction, not to say re- 
creation, and this is what has been 
accorded the play by Noah Green- 
berg of the New York Pro Musica, 
together with Dr. William L. Smol- 
don, a British authority on medieval 
church drama. Herod’s initial mod- 
ern performance, probably its first 
in 700 years, took place a year ago 
in New York’s uniquely beautiful 
medieval museum, the Cloisters, and 
since then the work has been per- 
formed in religious surroundings 
elsewhere. Undoubtedly, a setting 
like that of the Spanish apse of the 
Cloisters adds a dimension to Herod 
that no recording can provide. 
Nevertheless, this is a noble and 
moving work to hear; a nativity play 
at once naive and profound, spiritual 
and human. ‘The chimes, gongs, and 
percussion instruments that under- 
line the action, and the weaving pat- 
terns of the vocal chants, combine 
to make the ancient story seem vivid 
and immediate. ‘The work is sung 
in Latin, with the accompanying 
brochure including an English trans- 
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lation, the history of the work, and 
a set of photographs of the Cloisters 
production. No Christmas album 
this year is likely to be more original 
or eloquent. 































Music for Voices and Viols in the 
Time of Shakespeare 

Elizabethan Consort of Viols and Golden 
Age Singers, with Roger Pugh, harpsi- 
chordist, and Hermann Leeb, lutenist; 
Westminster WST-17076 (stereo) and 
XW N-19076 

One would like to think that Shake- 
speare actually heard music as lovely 
as this, and as skillfully performed, in 
his own day. This record begins 
with a brief but beautiful account of 
“Greensleeves” played by a group of 
viols, and proceeds through madri- 
gals, lute pieces, folk tunes, and 
songs from plays. The longest selec- 
tion is devoted to a set of London 
street cries, in which cabinetmakers, 
fishmongers, pie vendors, and chim- 
ney sweeps all hawk their wares and 
their services. Like most of the 
selections on the record, ‘The Cryes 
of London” admirably conveys the 
mood and atmosphere of the time — 
although the Golden Age Singers 
surely make for some of the most 
cultivated-sounding street hawkers 
who have ever lifted their voices on 
behalf of a basket of eels and sprats. 


Sing Nowell— Carols for Christmas 
and Other Festivals 

Louis Halsey conducting the Eliza- 
bethan Singers, with Simon Preston, 
organist; London OS-25809 (stereo) and 
5809 

The announcement that these carols 
constitute ‘‘a collection which is 
representative of contemporary 
British composers, particularly of the 
younger generation’? seems a bit 
startling at first. However, it turns 
out that “‘the younger generation” 
of British composers has merely, for 
the most part, transcribed or ar- 
ranged such noble seasonal songs as 
“God rest you merry, gentlemen,” 
“Good King Wenceslas,” “Away in 
a manger,” ‘‘The holly and the ivy,” 
and others. Several newly composed 
carols, mostly to ancient texts, are 
also included; among the composers 
listed are Edmund Rubbra, Peter 
Racine Fricker, John Gardner, Ar- 
thur Oldham, and Peter Naylor. 
The Elizabethan Singers perform 
with taste and spirit, and the result 
is a Christmas record with just 
enough of an unfamiliar twist to 
lend it added freshness and interest. 





Only a highly cultivated sheep may have anything to do with a Baldwin 
Grand Piano. The wool felt cushioning the impact of hammer on string 
which produces luxurious Baldwin tone must be able to retain its re- 
silience year after year. Felt of this quality is made of hand-selected clips 
of wool from live merino sheep that meet rigid standards for staple 
length, crimp, fineness, and resilience. The felt is manufactured under 
controlled atmospheric conditions that protect the natural resilience of 
the wool. Because care like this is taken with each of the nearly 7,000 
parts of the Baldwin Grand, it is the exclusive choice of such artists as 
Arrau, Bolet, Leinsdorf and other great names in music. When you buy 
a Baldwin you are choosing wisely. Py 

(Write Baldwin Dept.AM12-64,Cincin- a 
nati, Ohio 45202, for beautiful Grand 
Piano brochure.) 





Official Piano and Organ, 
New York World’s Fair, 1964-65. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


VV... the White Birch, the best of our road- 
side farms, no longer has any green corn to sell 
us, when at sunrise I hear the rusty honking of 
the migrating geese, and when the maple at the 
entrance to my neighbor’s drive turns red and 
begins to show bare branches, I heed the signal. 
In Robert Frost’s words, I have ‘‘miles to go before 
I sleep,” haunts ranging from the tip of Plum 
Island to Wareham on Cape Cod to visit before 
snow covers my hibernation on Beacon Hill. 

With the Ingrahams we go for the last of our 
boat trips on the Merrimack — drifting our lines 
baited with sea worms on the ebbing tide, catch- 
ing the odd sculpin or flounder, until just as the 
Rock begins to show out of water, we “have a 
message,” as Franc puts it, from one of the schools 
of stripers in the estuary and are lucky enough to 
boat five of them before dusk. ‘‘Fish are on the 
move; they're migratin’,” says Malcolm; ‘‘when 
the fishin’s poor upriver, it’s apt to be good along 
the beach,” and on that note of hope we take 
leave of Hudson’s Landing for another year. 

For an interval I base my hour of departure 
from the office on high tide, for at flood and an 
hour after, the bull bass moving south from Maine 
and Nova Scotia have been known to hit a pop- 
ping plug or tinclad even in daylight. There is 
one rocky promontory to which I have private 
access, and from which one October midnight 
some years back, under a full moon, I hooked 
and beached a twenty-nine-pounder. ‘The leaps 
between rocks seem larger now, and I wonder, 
puffing slightly, if Pd be as surefooted were I 
to tangle with such a stray. Out goes my plug — 
with the wind at my back I can still do seventy 
yards — and back it comes over the unrespon- 
sive deep, with an occasional pause to unknit the 
bird’s nest a nylon line reverts to when I take my 
eye off it. No response, save for the tightening of 
the muscles in my shoulders as I swing the big 
rod. But the fading light on the sea, the gulls’ 
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island one can wade to at dead low, and the 
lovely crescent of sand are as they should be, and 
Pm glad I have come. I’ll be back. 

Plum Island, the nine miles of it that are un- 
inhabited, is a federal wildlife sanctuary, the 
marshes on its western flank a well-kept preserve 
where huge flocks of duck and Canada geese 
pause and feed on their way south. On my drive 
to the beach I pass some two hundred resting 
geese with their sentinels gravely watching me, 
and when I park and slam the car door, black 
duck by the score rise and then settle back into 
their marsh holes. I turn toward the Atlantic 
and follow the contours of the deep sand valleys, 
clean-swept and hidden between the dunes; the 
beach plums are ripe and tasty, there are acres 
of bayberries, and deer tracks lead to the dense 
stunted little forests in the hollows which Arthur 
Rackham might have painted. 

The beach is mine — ominous — no other surf 
caster in sight, and no gulls swooping close to the 
water. I sling out a bright new tinclad with 
feather tail, haul it in, shake the seaweed off, 
move along the beach, quartering to get the 
benefit of the north wind and glad to be alone. 
Cast and retrieve, cast and retrieve, no answer 
and not much expected. A great gray gull wings 
slowly past on patrol. I remember when Bob 
and Barbara Livermore, with rods set up on 
their beach buggy, drove in at Big Sandy to 
see, close in shore and stretching for more than a 
quarter mile, a dark-blue school of feeding strip- 
ers with the terns darting and hitting at the 
little fish that were surfacing. Once in a life- 
time: cast, hook your fish, play him, beach him, 
and then race back to the buggy to catch up with 
the slow-moving school. Once in a lifetime. I have 
never yet landed a fish on Plum, but Pll be back. 

The flowers of the fall are the wild aster and the 
goldenrod; and the fruits, which have such a 
special flavor, the beach plum, the Baldwin and 
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His memorable chronicle of the Snopes family 


SNOPES: A TRILOGY 


(The Hamlet, The Town, The Mansion) 
By WILLIAM FAULKNER 


This saga of the infamous Snopes clan, created by one of the 
world’s greatest novelists, appears in its complete form at 
last — with emendations and revisions made by the author 
shortly before his death, and with the correction of certain 
errors and discrepancies that had been in earlier printings of 
The Hamlet and The Town. Three volumes, handsomely 
boxed. $14.75 








... and a splendid photographic essay 


FAULKNER’S COUNTY: 
YOKNAPATAWPHA 


By MARTIN J. DAIN 


Matchless photographs (like the one at left), accompanied 
by appropriate excerpts from Faulkner’s works, reveal a 
haunting portrait of Lafayette County, Mississippi—William 
Faulkner's lifelong home arid the model for his immortal 
fictional county, Yoknapatawpha. Several rare early pictures 
of Faulkner are included, as well as some previously un- 
published ones taken late in his life. 170 photographs, hand- 
some gravure printing. 9” x 114%”, $15.00 
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Now at your bookstore 
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McIntosh, the sickle pear, and the Concord grape. 


On_my way down to the Cape there is an old 
Pead gom 


country store, selling everything from a second- 
hand coffee grinder to homemade anadama bread. 
At this time of year I shall be looking for butternut 
cookies. Very relaxing with a glass of milk after 
the drive from town. 

My last visits to the freshwater ponds are more 
a matter of farewell than of fishing. The brook 
trout have long since spawned and have no inter- 
est in my fly; the bass will still flirt with a Gray 
Ghost; but mostly I row looking for the great 
blue heron, the osprey’s nest, which is now de- 
serted, and the kingfisher, who still scolds at 
my approach. Once as I was casting at the 
Frog Foot Dike, I heard a soft snuffle behind me, 
and turning, looked eye to eye at a large doe just 
out of range of my back cast. Curiosity satisfied, 
she flaunted her white tail and went straight up 
the soft sandy bank. Another time, after sunset, 
as I was standing in the shadow of my car strip- 
ping my rod, down the dusty path came a small 
fox whining to himself in a dissatisfied way. He 
never saw me, never smelled me, just went right 
on by, complaining as if he had no more use for 
the approaching winter than I had. 


THE BATTLE FOR SPIES 


In a world fearful of explosion and prone to 
suspect the worst, the business of espionage has 
acquired new respectability. It cannot be said 
that the CIA is of equal importance to our 
State Department, but it presses close in influence, 
and its mistiming can be very damaging to 
diplomacy. ‘The totalitarian states assume that 
every visitor is a potential spy and that military 
attachés and scholars speaking their language 
should be ejected at the slightest provocation. 
The democracies counter by publicizing the num- 
ber of defectors who have fled to us with their 
secrets. This battle for spies is more ruthless 
than it was in the days of Mata Hari, and in it 
sex 1s even more compelling, as we know from 
the number of homosexuals involved. In the trap- 
baiting for scientists or for anyone thought to be in 
the know, one thing is certain: neither side has 
succeeded in shielding itself with foolproof security, 
and in the attempt to do so it may be questioned 
whether the democracies with their respect for 
habeas corpus have not the sterner problem. 

Dame Resecca WEsT has been keeping a book 
on all this ever since the days when England stood 
alone. Incensed by infatuates with fascism, like 
Sir Oswald Mosley, by the silly women with their 
hero worship of Hitler, by veterans who kept 
muttering that nothing could stand up to the 
Wehrmacht, and by such taunters as Goebbel’s En- 
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glish-speaking broadcaster, William Joyce (Lord 
Haw-Haw), she eventually agreed to write for 
Harold Ross of the New Yorker a series of papers — 
the first on the trial of John Amery — on the mo- 
tives and meaning of treason. ‘The cool accuracy 
with which she examined character and evidence 
and the moral indignation which informed her 
prose made her indictment a matter of history, and 
her series properly became a book. Then as the 
battle for spies and the trial of traitors entered 
the new phase of thermonuclear armament she 
amplified her text to study the cases of Dr. 
Alan Nunn May and Dr. Fuchs, of the Rosen- 
bergs, Pontecorvo, Burgess, Maclean, and finally, 
Stephen Ward. Her illuminating, excoriating 
record, THE NEW MEANING OF TREASON (Viking, 
$6.95), is a Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 

The older we grow, the plainer it becomes that 
the police, intelligence officers, even Cabinet 
members are as vulnerable to deception as the 
next man. I remember the incredulous amaze- 
ment of intimates of Alger Hiss when first they 
heard the Chambers accusation. Our inno- 
cence is no worse than that of the British for 
keeping Burgess and Maclean so long and so 
responsibly employed in the Foreign Office when 
both were known alcoholics with Communist 
associations. And, as Dame Rebecca points out, 
even after they had fled, their closest link and 
the man who had probably given them their 
final warning, H. A. R. Philby, then First Secre- 
tary at the Embassy in Washington, was left un- 
molested until he too slipped behind the Cur- 
tain. How much such defection has cost us in 
secrets exposed no one can compute. But the au- 
thor is caustic in denouncing the complacency of 
those responsible for security, and in pointing out 
the calculable distrust which springs up between 
allies when such carelessness is disclosed. ‘‘Treach- 
ery,” she writes in her conclusion, ‘‘is a problem 
we will have to live with for a long time, and the 
nearest we can come to a solution is to recognize 
the problem for what it is. . . .” 

It is the license of a sharp critic to scold, and she 
does. She does not say how we should guard 
against the witch-hunts of McCarthy, and she 
overdramatizes the treachery of Ward. Yet in 
the main, this is a long and powerful warning to 
the West. 


NATURAL MEN 


He was genial and had weathered well from 
many years on the plains; he was a native Texan, 
and the library on the second floor of his home 
in Austin, with him in it, was a lively museum of 
the Southwest. His talk matched his sturdiness, 
and his independence unfitted him for teaching, 








This year, give your man (or woman) 
for all seasons books which 
please the mind as well 


| as the eye... gifts to appreciate i 
Ecc Sra BIRDS during the holiday season 
ad Roger Tory Peterson and enjoy throughout the year. 


An international “first” —the most 
extraordinary natural history of 
birds ever published in one volume. 
Thousands of ornithological 
facts, figures, and techniques 
cover a large cross-section of the 
8,580 species of the 

world’s birds; there are 709 full 
color paintings by world-famous 
Roger Tory Peterson PLUS 
striking photographs and a bird 
atlas with 190 colorful maps. 
Giant 10” x 13” format. 
Pre-Christmas,$17.95 

($22.95 thereafter). 


PICASSO AT WORK 
photographed by Edward Quinn 


An unprecedented 

photographic narrative of 

Picasso as man and artist, including 
spectacular sequences of 
works-in-progress. With 282 photographs 
(53 in full color and 23 two-page 
spreads) and 7 Picasso paintings 
created especially for this volume. 
10” x 13”. $25.00 


MAN AND HIS SYMBOLS 
by Carl G. Jung 


An astonishing literary and visual 
achievement: the first popular 
presentation of the influential 
psychological theory of Carl Jung—the 
great Swiss psychologist who gave the 
world such terms as “extrovert,” 
“introvert,” and “collective unconscious.” 
The 500 illustrations (many in full 
color) clarify and illuminate a superb 
text. Pre-Christmas, $12.95 

($14.95 thereafter). 









MAN AND TIME 
by J. B. Priestley 


The world-famous British man of 
letters writes a dazzling, gift-sized 
book about the riddle of 

time—from the clocks and calendars 
of early civilization to space 

science today. With 128 oversize 
pages of pictures (many in full color). 
Pre-Christmas, $12.95 

($14.95 thereafter). 


THE COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
GUIDE TO GAMBLING 
by Alan Wykes 


A spectacularly illustrated guide 

to the art of playing to win at all 
games of chance — baccarat to 
blackjack, horse-races to bingo. With 
history, odds, know-how, and over 
400 pictures (125 in color). $9.95 


ASTROLOGY 
by Louis MacNeice 


A brilliant British writer’s amazing ; 
story of astrology from ancient pe 
Babylon to zodiac-conscious America; : 
PLUS directions for making and 
using your own horoscope. 
Many full color pages. $9.95 
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but at a time of teachers’ oaths and academic 
hakefreeddm his presence on campus was a god- 
send. J. Frank Dosie was about our last link 
with the Chisholm Trail and those who rode it; 
and the advance copy of his new book, COW PEOPLE 
(Little, Brown, $6.00), he had _ riffled through 
with a smile just a few hours before his death. 

One can make a rough classification of Mr. 
Dobie’s Cow People into three lots: early in the 
book he deals with the big ranch owners, specu- 
lators of the open range like Ike Pryor, whose 
luck never ran out and who, adjusting to the 
changes, lived to see his ranch worth a million; 
or a man as rapacious and loudmouthed as 
Shanghai Pierce, who earned as much hatred as 
his money. In most cases Mr. Dobie has taken 
down their stories in their own words, and he 
does not adulterate the color or the toughness; 
yet it pleases him to note when the widows of 
such buccaneers have willed their estates to uni- 
versities or hospitals. In the second category are 
the cowboys, the wild-horse riders and Mexican 
vaqueros, the cooks and trail bosses, redoubtable 
as the strapping Negro Al Jones or old Ablos, the 
drunkard who became such a legend on the King 
Ranch. “In a country where men were mostly 
without women,” writes Mr. Dobie, ‘‘cowboys 
looked upon females, except the dance hall va- 
riety, as sacrosanct,” and he proves his point 
with some delightful stories of reticence and gal- 
lantry. As for the dance hall, nothing on the 
screen could possibly rival that luscious account 
of the “Two Minnies,” which Lloyd Lewis took 
down verbatim from an aging cowpuncher and 
which Mr. Dobie quotes verbatim in the chapter 
entitled “Of Imagination All Compact.” 

In a third, and special heaven, the author 
places those few for whom he has unbounded 
admiration, like his Uncle Jim, who in 1920 
owned 56,000 acres (with 200,000 more under 
lease) and went bankrupt five years later, or his 
father, Richard, who lived by the maxim “Make 
all you can, save all you can, give all you can,” 
and who was the first rancher to cultivate flowers 
— chrysanthemums, Cape jessamines, roses, vio- 
lets — in a ranch yard. The flavor of Mr. Dobie’s 
style will be gleaned from these few sentences 
taken from his admiring description of Colonel 
Charles Goodnight: “He made a deeper imprint 
on the Great Plains than any other man who has 
lived there. . . . He had a compass inside his 
body, was never lost, day or night, alone or lead- 
ing. . . . Often over a hundred cowhands worked 
under him. He forbade gambling and drinking on 
the ranches, demanded cleanness in person and 
camp. . . . He was a great friend to some of the 
Pueblo Indians. He rated natural men and na- 
ture above anything else.” 


Reader’s Choice 


sy WILLIAM BARRETT 





In the size of the armies involved, the vast spaces 
traversed, and the severity of the fighting, the 
war between Germany and Russia from 1941 to 
1945 was a campaign that would tax the pen of a 
Tolstoy. Yet historians have had a difficult time 
reconstructing even the facts of this astonishing 
epic. The official histories under Stalin distorted 
and concealed as the political needs of dictatorship 
seemed to require. Khrushchev liberalized condi- 
tions for Soviet historians, but they remained sub- 
ject to Party discipline and had to play down the 
military achievements of the Stalinists. Moreover, 
secret archives have not yet been opened to schol- 
ars abroad. On many important matters Westera 
historians can only conjecture what the day-to- 
day war was like for the Russians. 

In RUSSIA AT WAR 1941-1945 (Dutton, $10.00) 
ALEXANDER WERTH almost overcomes these ob- 
stacles. Having been born in St. Petersburg be- 
fore the Revolution, Mr. Werth starts with the 
double advantage of fluency in the language and 
familiarity with the people. As Moscow corre- 
spondent for the London Times and the BBC, he was 
in a favorable position for observing events, and 
he kept a meticulous daily record of everything 
he saw, heard, or read about in the newspapers. 
Out of this mountain of material, collated with all 
the official sources he could beg, borrow, or steal 
a look at, there emerges now, twenty years later, 
a well-organized and very readable history, en- 
grossing in its feel for daily life and impressive in 
the scope of the military and political events that 
it re-creates. 

The first half of Mr. Werth’s narrative covers the 
prelude to the war and the dark years of 1941 and 
1942, when the Russians tottered on the brink of 
defeat. The extent of the Russian debacle appears 
even greater in this retelling than had been sus- 
pected. It was a miracle indeed that the Soviets 
were able to survive and eventually wrest victory 
from the Germans. Though the Stalinist regime 
had made many costly mistakes, it had enough 
desperate strength and guile to hold on. But Mr. 
Werth is quite unequivocal in locating the source 
of the miracle in the Russian people themselves: 
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Gifts that 


A FAMILY BOOK OF NURSERY 
RHYMES gathered by IONA and 
PETER OPIE, with illustrations by 
Pauline Baynes. A companion to 
The Oxford Nursery Rhyme 
Book, this little treasury contains 
358 rhymes, annotated and in- 
dexed by subject and by first 
lines. $3.75 


Originally published as The Puffin 
Book of Nursery Rhymes 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF NINE- 
TEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH VERSE 
chosen by JOHN HAYWARD. “The 
most readable of anthologies, the 
Oxford Books have long done 
good service in bringing the 
poets of the past to the general 
reader of today... This volume 
is the fourth and most recent in 
a series that devotes a volume 
each to the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries... gives a fresh view 
of the century as a whole.” 
— N. Y. Times Book Review 

$10.00 


THE HOUSE OF LIFE by Mario 
PRAZ, translated by Angus 
Davidson. Outwardly a descrip- 
tion of the rooms in the ancient 
flat in Rome where Mr. Praz has 
lived for thirty years, this unique 
autobiography is inwardly a 
reflection of the spiritual and 
intellectual odyssey of its dis- 
tinguished author. “A new ap- 
proach to autobiography is 
unexpected and welcome...a 
gay and entertaining record.” 
— The Times (London). Illus- 
trated with photographs. $10.00 


THE MACHINE IN THE GARDEN: 
Technology and the Pastoral 
Ideal in America by LEO MARX. 
For generations Americans have 
tried to reconcile two conflicting 
images of their country: a sim- 
ple, rural paradise opposed to 
an urban industrial complex. 
Professor Marx gives the reader 
new insights into the basic forces 
that have motivated Americans. 
“This is a major book.”—— HENRY 
NASH SMITH $6.75 
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CAMBRIDGE, U.S. A.: Hub of a 
New World by CHRISTOPHER 
RAND. The metamorphosis tak- 
ing place around Boston, where 
computers have invaded even 
the humanities, is working pro- 
found changes in the Athens of 
America. New Yorker reporter 
Rand provides a guided tour of 
this strange new world. $4.50 


EDWARDIAN ENGLAND, 1901- 
1914 edited by SIMON NOWELL- 
SMITH. The glowing pageant of 
the England that came into 
being with the accession of 
Edward VII and ended with the 
outbreak of World War I — its 
monarch, politics, economy, 
domestic life, science, thought, 
reading, art, architecture, theatre, 
music, sport, army and navy, and 
that lost paradise, life in the 
country, “Informative, compre- 
hensive, and above all entertain- 
ing.” —The Times Literary Sup- 
plement. Profusely illustrated. — 

$15.00 


EZRA POUND: Poet as Sculptor 
by DoNALD Davie. This critical 
study of a “difficult” poet takes 
a chronological approach to his 
work, his translations being con- 
sidered no less important than 
his original poems. It breaks new 
ground in comparing Pound’s 
treatment of certain sources with 
their originals. “It has Davie’s 
virtues, which are great... 
obviously an important book.” 

— FRANK KERMODE $6.00 


SOVIET RUSSIAN LITERATURE: 
Writers and Problems by MARC 
SLONIM. This assessment of the 
Soviet literary scene since 1917 


Evtushenko, Voznesensky, Sol- 
zhenitsyn and Kazakov, Slonim 
“has brought to light a good 
deal of fresh factual material.” 
— ERNEST J. SIMMONS 


THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTION- 
ARY OF OPERA by HAROLD 
ROSENTHAL and JOHN WARRACK. 
The perfect gift for the opera 
lover: a compact, comprehen- 
sive, practical reference to com- 
posers, singers, conductors, 
librettists, synopses, first per- 
formances, etc., whose coverage 
reaches from Eastern Europe to 
the United States. More than 
3,000 entries. $6.50 


BULFINCH’S BOSTON, 1787-1817 
by HAROLD KIRKER and JAMES 
KIRKER. Bulfinch is perhaps best 
known as an architect, but his 
talents radiated like a star. Set 
in a milieu of glittering society, 
bustling commerce, and highly 
partisan politics, his story makes 
illuminating social history that 
is pure delight. Ilustrated. $7.50 


MUSIC OBSERVED by B. H. HAG- 
GIN. Bringing together the best 
writing of one of America’s 
most celebrated music critics, 
this volume presents a continu- 
ous record of the musical scene 
in New York from 1929 to the 
present. $6.50 


SLAVERY IN THE CITIES: The 
South, 1820-1860 by RICHARD C. 
Wane. For the first time, slavery 
in its urban manifestations is 
examined in the ante-bellum 
cities of New Orleans, Mobile, 
Savannah, Charleston, Rich- 
mond, Louisville, and St. Louis 
— where segregation began a 
full decade before the Civil War. 
“Will require the revision of 
numerous generalizations.” 

— C. VANN WOODWARD $6.75 





At better bookstores 


$7.50 OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS / New York 


reflect knowing taste—books from OXFORD 
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THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTION- 
ARY OF MUSIC by PERCY A. 
SCHOLES, second edition edited 
by JOHN OWEN Warp. A thor- 
oughgoing revision with numer- 
ous new entries; one feature is 
a “who’s who” of 3,500 concise 
biographies. “Warmly recom- 
mended ... entries are listed 
alphabetically, with helpful 
cross-indexing, succinct opinions, 
plus a generous number of illus- 
trations.” — Saturday Review 
Syndicate $7.00 


THE BURDEN OF GUILT by 
HANNAH VocT. This short his- 
tory of Germany from Kaiser 
Wilhelm to Hitler, written for 
the postwar generation of Ger- 
mans, effectively punctures the 
myths on which previous gener- 
ations had been raised: a salu- 
tary view of how Germans 
today look at Germany of yes- 
terday. Profusely illustrated. 
$6.00 


THE BOSTON TEA PARTY by 
BENJAMIN Woops LABAREE. 
“The tea dumped in Boston 
Harbor in December 1773 
brewed a national revolution in 
an astonishingly short time. Mr. 
Labaree’s study is far and away 
the most thorough and authori- 
tative account of why the tea 
was sent, why it was destroyed, 
and why its destruction had such 
consequences.” — LYMAN H. 
BUTTERFIELD $6.00 


WORLD COMMUNISM: The Dis- 
integration of a Secular Faith 
by RICHARD LOWENTHAL. The 
schism that is cracking the Com- 
munist movement into hostile 
fragments had origins that most 
Western observers failed to eval- 
uate properly. By retracing its 
stages, the author makes the 
disintegration of world com- 
munism historically understand- 
able. “A most valuable review 
and perceptive analysis.” 

— ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI $6.00 
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LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN HISTORY: 
From 1500 to the Present Day is richly illustrated and fascinat- 
ing to read. Here is not only political, social, religious, and eco- 
nomic history but a history of the arts as well. Foreword by 
H. R. Trevor-Roper. With more than 500 illustrations, includ- 
ing 32 color plates. Special gift price to Dec. 31, 1964: $17.50. 
Thereafter: $20.00 


THE HORIZON HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY isan 
unprecedented, panoramic, sumptuously illustrated account of 
Christianity’s impact on 2000 years of Western civilization. 
The illustrations — 450 in all, with a third in full color — are an 
integral part of the book. 914” x 12%”. 432 pages. Regular 
edition — Special gift price to Dec. 31, 1964: $14.95. Thereafter: 
$18.95. Boxed “Presentation” Edition — Special gift price to 
Dec. 31, 1964: $19.95. Thereafter: $25.00 


Through the years VOGUE has been an authoritative guide 
to planning and serving distinguished food and drink. THE 
VOGUE BOOK OF MENUS AND RECIPES For Enter- 
taining at Home by Jessica Daves, with Tatiana McKenna 
and the Editors of Vogue, is a unique treasury, emphasizing 
luncheons and dinners for eight or more guests. With 160 
tested menus and 331 recipes. $6.95 


£aquixes, WORLD OF HUMOR is crammed with hilarious 
cartoons, criticism, photo essays and fiction by the world’s 
great funnymen — selected from £squizea pages by the Editors, 
with commentary by David Newman and a foreword by Mal- 
colm Muggeridge. Special gift price to Dec. 31, 1964: $6.95. 
Thereafter: $7.95 
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THE FUTURE OF MAN, which carries forward the explo- 
ration Pierre Teilhard de Chardin began in The Phenom- 
enon of Man, reflects the profound vision of human destiny 
developed by the “Aquinas of the atomic age.”—Time. $5.00 


Thousands of readers will revel in Emily Kimbrough’s FOR- 
EVER OLD, FOREVER NEW. Her account of a return 
visit to Greece, with beguiling stories of Greeks both ancient 
and modern, is an even better book than Water, Water Every- 
where. Illustrated by VASILIU. $4.95 


Devotees of H*Y*M*A*N K*AXPALXAXN, Look magazine 
and Captain Newman, M.D. will maintain that the best of all 
possible worlds is to be found in THE MANY WORLDS 
OF L*ExO RxO*«S*T*xExN. Mr. Rosten’s own selection 
of his best writings ranges from humor to psychiatry, from 
sociology to politics, the arts, travel and satire, $5.95 


John Cheever’s THE BRIGADIER AND THE GOLF 
WIDOW is the new collection of sixteen short stories by “one 
of the most gifted, original and interesting contemporary Amer- 
ican writers of fiction.”— ORVILLE Prescott, N. Y. Times. $4.95 


Erich Fromm’s THE HEART OF MAN Its Genius for 
Good and Evil will be eagerly and appreciatively read by the 
hundreds of thousands who have been stirred by Dr. Fromm’s 
The Art of Loving. $3.95 
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One day in the late 1950s, Wolf- 
gang Foges, managing director of 
Doubleday’s London subsidiary, Al- 
dus Books, saw a television program 
in which Carl Jung participated. 
Foges was struck by the thought 
that while the general principles of 
Freud were reasonably well known, 
Jung’s ideas had never achieved the 
same currency among non-profes- 
sional, educated readers. To a pub- 
lisher, a vacuum can best be filled 
by a book, and Foges approached 
Dr. Jung with a proposal. Jung re- 
fused. 

Ultimately, two things changed 
this decision. One, Foges is a per- 
sistent as well as a creative man 
and he tried again. The second: 
Jung had a dream. And anyone who 
knows anything of the great Swiss 

sychologist’s work will understand 
Keir significant such a dream could 
be to him. Jung saw himself “stand- 
ing in a public place,” talking to a 
“multitude of people,” instead of to 
other professionals. 

This dream is not uncommon 
among authors but coupled with the 
latest communication from Aldus 
Books, it must have appeared that 
Foges’ message was heaven-sent— 
or that it was at least a message from 
Jung’s unconscious. In any event, 
Dr. Jung agreed. 

The book which resulted, Man 
and His Symbols, is a splendid ex- 
ample of “popularization:” it treats 
complex and subtle concepts clearly 
and without writing down. To sup- 
plement and illuminate Jung’s ideas, 
and those of his associates who 
worked on the book, Foges pro- 
duced the volume in a handsomely 
illustrated format. 

I am not overly fond of “picture 
books,” if that phrase means large 
books with lots of oddly assorted 
scraps of art work and some sort of 
text or captions as a loose excuse for 
the whole project. But Mr. Foges’ 
enterprise is an example of editorial 


L.L. Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Man and His Symbols ($12.95 pre-Christmas; 
$14.95 thereafter) by Carl G. Jung is pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Company, Inc., 277 
Park Avenue, New York 10017. Copies are 
available at your local bookseller, including 
any of the 32 Doubleday Book Shops, one of 
which is located at 744 White Plains Road, 
Scarsdale, New York. , 
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in their extraordinary capacity to 
put up with all kinds of hardship and 
their passion for flinging themselves 
into the fight once it had become in 
their eyes a patriotic war for their 
own land. 

The historian who identifies with 
his material is usually more per- 
ceptive than the one who does 
not, and Mr. Werth clearly has 
strong sympathies with the Russian 
people. As a result, his book will 
be labeled ‘‘pro-Russian” in some 
circles. Many of the events he 
touches upon are still highly con- 
troversial; he does not dodge the 
controversy but sets patiently about 
the job of sifting both sides. One 
of the most hotly argued events 
in the war has been the mystery 
attached to the Warsaw uprising in 
1944, when the Soviet armies seemed 
to halt on the edge of the city, aban- 
doning the Poles within to a blood- 
bath at the hands of the Germans. 
It has been argued that the Russians 
deliberately slowed their advance so 
that the Polish leaders would be 
killed, captured, or so discredited 
that Stalin would find it easier to 
install his own puppets. Mr. Werth 
concludes, tentatively at least, that 
the Russians were not so wicked, 
that they were in fact stopped by a 
German counterattack and could 
not come to the aid of the rebellion. 
On this, as on so many other matters 
in that war, the final truth will not 
be known, if it ever is, for some time. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Werth’s absorbing 
narrative is likely to remain the au- 
thoritative work for many years. 


CCHILDREN ARE BORED... 


JEAN STAFFORD usually succeeds 
best with characters who are chil- 
dren. To be sure, these children are 
quite unusual, precocious in guile 
and slyness, living in a marginal land 
between adulthood and infancy. 
Even her adults have a streak of the 
confused but tricky waif about them. 
Since many people grow out of child- 
hood without ceasing to be childish, 
Miss Stafford’s vision of the world, 
narrow as it may seem, does have a 
limited universality. 

BAD CHARACTERS (Farrar, Straus, 
$4.95) does not contain the best 
stories Miss Stafford has ever writ- 
ten, but it is so consistently near her 
top level that it manages to be con- 
tinuously delightful and entertain- 
ing. If sheer competence and profi- 
ciency in the medium of fiction were 
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all that was needed, she would be 
among the top few contemporary 
writers. Sometimes in the past she 
has indulged this gift too much, and 
one could almost hear the grinding 
of elaborate machinery pushing her 
characters here and there. ‘This 
heavy hand is noticeably absent 
from the present collection, though 
here and there a touch too con- 
trived and too pat does emerge; but 
in these cases it is her insight, not 
her craft, that falters. 

In a rather tongue-in-cheek pref- 
ace Miss Stafford remarks that not 
all her characters here are bad — 
some are merely poisonous. They 
are all so many children bored on 
Sunday and finding the devil’s work 
to do; and their creator observes 
their petty and gratuitous wicked- 
ness with an amused detachment. 
Lottie Jump, in the title story, is a 
perfect sample of the Stafford blend 
of child-adult. A monster who goes 
in for theft and shoplifting, Lottie 
will sometime put on a grown-up’s 
clothes but is bound to remain basi- 
cally unchanged till the day she 
dies. 

When Miss Stafford abandons her 
child-adults or adult-children to deal 
with more normally mature people, 
her touch is less sure and she can 
be melodramatic and unconvincing. 
The most ambitious story, “A Win- 
ter’s Tale,” presents a middle-aged 
woman — comfortable in the pos- 
session of husband and children — 
suddenly remembering a very pain- 
ful love affair years before, when she 
was a student in Germany. The 
writing is eloquent, the pace of the 
narrative is smooth and fluent; yet 
the characters that occupy stage 
front — a young Nazi who is really 
a Jew and the venomous Frau Pro- 
fessor Galt who exploits his secret — 
seem like stage props concocted out 
of all the anti-Nazi movies we have 
ever seen. 


PRIEST OF LETTERS 


Of JEAN-PAUL SARTRE’S brilliance 
there has never been any question, 
even on the part of his most hostile 
critics. —The nagging doubt left by 
his many novels and plays was not 
whether he could deal, eloquently 
and often profoundly, with intellec- 
tual themes, but whether he could 
create believable and three-dimen- 
sional human beings. Curiously 
enough, this primary gift of charac- 
terization emerges now, not in a 
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“Hemingway at his best” 


A MOVEABLE 
FEAST 


Sketches of the Author’s life in Paris 
in the Twenties 


Ernest Hemingway 


“A joy to read.” 
—ALAN PRYCE-JONES, New York Herald Tribune 


“The hard brilliance of his best fiction...the por- 
traits, vivid and sharp, are used as a short story 
writer might use them.” 

—GEORGE PLIMPTON, Book Week 


“Here is Hemingway at his best. No one has ever 

written about Paris in the nineteen twenties as 
well as Hemingway.” 

—CHARLES POORE, New York Times 

Photographs $4.95 


“wonderfully rich and entertaining...”* 


THE GREAT 
RED ISLAND 


Arthur Stratton 


“Few other islands, including Treasure and Pen- 
guin, have had more interesting books written 
about them.” —RALPH THOMPSON, 

Book-of-the-Month Club News* 


“Madagascar is a bizarre and fascinating place. 
...-The Great Red Island is stoutly opinionated, 
pleasantly discursive, a personally conducted 

safari into new literary territory.” 
—ORVILLE PRESCOTT, New York Times 
Illustrations $7.50 










“A compelling novel of high politics” 


CORRIDORS 
OF POWER 
C. P. Snow 


The ninth novel in the Strangers and Brothers 
sequence; a Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 


“By the sweeping scope of the issue and the 
struggle...the accuracy of observation and dia- 
logue and the disturbing pertinence of the ques- 
tions, Snow has brought off a compelling novel 
of high politics.”—Time $5.95 


Why traditional politics have failed 
the individual in his estrangement 


THE CRISIS OF 
POLITICAL 
IMAGINATION 


Glenn Tinder 


This book is concerned with the problem of re- 
gaining our bearings in a post-Marxian world 
.--in a society in which not one of the older major 
concepts such as liberalism, democracy, socialism 
and conservatism seems entirely relevant. 


Dr. Tinder proposes a renewed awareness of the 
relationships of community, authority, and re- 
ligious insight in a brilliantly argued view that 
transcends both -conservatism and Ka gr nes 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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The Peripatetic Advertiser 


From the day this 
issue of The Atlan- 
tic is published 
there are all too 
: few bookstore 
browsing-hours left before Christ- 
mas. And so the Peripatetic 
Advertiser offers its seasonal 
shopping guide, full of arbitrarily 
categorized books and a few 
words of amplification when a 
title is rightly more lyrical than 
explicit. 





Our choices from the fiction 
tables could fill evenings from 
the long ones of winter right 
through to the hammock season. 
Safest of all for the shopper is 
choice by author — Louis Auch- 
incloss’s The Rector of Justin 
($4.95) — a number one best- 
seller this autumn, David Walk- 
ers Winter of Madness ($3.95), 
Raymond Chandler’s Killer in 
the Rain ($5.50), and Janice 
Holt Giles, Run Me a River 
($4.95), 
| Their nonfictional 
counterparts are 
names speaking for 
themselves: John 
Kenneth Gal- 
braiths The Scotch ($3.95), 
John Kieran’s Not Under Oath 
($5.00), Prime Minister Wil- 
son’s Purpose in Politics 
($4.95), Opinions and Per- 
spectives from the New York 
Times Book Review edited by 
Francis Brown ($6.95), Edmond 
Taylor’s Richer by Asia ($6.50), 
Mr. Churchill in 1940 by Sir 
Isaiah Berlin ($3.00), Before 
the Colors Fade: Portrait of a 
Soldier, George S. Patton, Jr. 
by his nephew Fred Ayer, Jr. 
($6.00), Margalo Gilmore’s 
Four Flights Up ($3.75), 
George R. Stewarts Committee 
of Vigilance: Revolution in 
San Francisco, 1851 ($5.00), 
John Bainbridge’s portrait of a 
jet pilot Like A Homesick 
Angel ($3.95), William S. 
White’s book, The Profession- 
al: Lyndon B. Johnson ($5.00). 





Novelists new and growing in 
stature deserve an introductory 
word from the critics: The Na- 
ture of Witches by Joan Sand- 
ers ($3.50) is “short, subtle, and 
stimulating,” — Harper’s. Mar- 
$ garet Abrams’ 

} Seasons of the 

Heart ($4.50), “a 

; tour of the spirit of 

a gallant and com- 

passionate woman,” Chicago 
Tribune; The N.Y. Times Book 
Review considered The Little 
Kingdom by Hughie Call 
($3.00), “an almost lyrical book 
on the special world of children 
and animals,” and called Second 
Time Round by Clifford Hanley 
($4.95) “rich and zesty.” The 





Mantis and the Moth by Max. 


Weatherly ($3.95), “a smooth, 
strange, terrible story with its 
surprises creeping up on soft 
feet,’ said the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Of The People One 
Knows ($3.95) Book Week 
said, “Robert Boles is that rare 
writer on Negro life who sees the 
race problem as only one varia- 
tion in a multitude of human 
problems.” And Harper’s felt 
that in Birch' Interval by Joan- 
na Crawford ($3.95) “the slow 
change from childhood innocence 
to the awareness of evil without 
a loss of faith in life . . . seems 
a new and fresh experience.” The 
Boston Globe hailed two — Mar- 
garet Banister’s Tears Are for 
the Living ($5.75) is “a warm- 
hearted family history;’ The 
Other by C. F. 
Keppler ($4.95) is 
“an idea book... 
comes off as a fas- 
cinating novel.” 





At the gardener’s table in the 
bookstore there is the corner- 
stone, Taylor’s Encyclopedia of 
Gardening ($9.95), the great 
crusade Silent Spring by Ra- 
chel Carson ($5.00), the Peter- 
son Field Guide to Rocky 
Mountain Wildflowers ($4.95), 
and new in 1964 Gardening 
Without Poisons by Beatrice 


Trum Hunter ($5.00). For the 
fireside hours Bird Songs in 
Your Garden ($6.95), one of 
the superbly recorded Sounds of 
af Nature Series of 
long-playing rec- 
ords and book-and- 
record albums 
produced by The 
Cornell Laboratory of Ornithol- 
ogy and The Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists. And still at 
the fireside, that charming spec- 
ulation Gardens and People by 
Fletcher Steele ($4.00). 


And with greetings from the 
critics: St. Michael and the 
Dragon by Pierre Leulliette 
($5.95) is considered by Book 
Week to be “one of the two or 
three works of lasting value to 
have come out of the Algerian 
war,” The King and His Court 
by Pierre Viansson-Ponté ($5.00) 
is. “a witty book that explores the 
mystery of Gaullism deftly and 
fully,” — Time. Of Peter Bench- 
ley’s tale of travel, Time and a 
Ticket ($3.95), The New York 
Times said, “no Benchley has 
ever written a more devastating 
analysis of hapless man,” and 
giving it a front cover the Times 
Book Review called One Whal- 
ing Family edited by Harold 
Williams ($6.95) “a rare presen- 
tation of whaling through the eyes 

4 of those who took 

! part ... a price- 

less record.” The 

f Three Worlds of 
Captain John 

Smith by Philip L. Barbour 
($7.50) “is a remarkable book, 
as entertaining as it is learned,” 
Louis B. Wright, Virginia Quar- 
terly Review; Puritan Prome- 
nade by Martha Bacon ($3.95) 
“spices scholarship with irrever- 
ent wit,” said Lewis Gannett, “I 
read it with sheer delight.” News- 
week said of Alan T. Nolan’s 
unusually honest novel, As 
Sounding Brass ($3.95), “a 
relentless, tough-minded inspec- 
tion of the limitations of public 
charity and the possibilities — 





Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers 


indeed, the necessity — of Chris- 
tian goodness.” Life said, of Mar- 
tin B. Duberman’s moving 
documentary play ($3.95 cloth; 
$1.75 paper), “no fictional dia- 
logue matches the power of In 
White America . . . eloquent 
and provoking.” And just pub- 
lished, On the Contrary ($4.95) 
by Sydney J. Harris, one of Chi- 
cago’s favorite columnists. 


Books by poets and 
books about writ- 
ers come into their 
own at the gift 
season. Flower 
Herding on Mount Monadnock 
($3.00) is Galway Kinnell’s 
second volume of poems, re- 
vealing “a new subtlety, depth 
and simplicity . . . a memorable 
book,” N.Y. Times Book Re- 
view. The Selected Letters of 
Bernard Berenson edited by 
Arthur K. McComb ($5.00), 
Notes on Some Figures Behind 
T. S. Eliot by Herbert Howarth 
($6.00), The Sense of Life in 
the Modern Novel by Arthur 
Mizener ($5.00), H. G. Wells: 
Journalism and Prophecy, 
1893-1946, an anthology com- 
piled and edited by W. Warren 
Wagar ($6.95). The American 
Short Story: Front Line in the 
National Defense of Literature 
by William Peden ($4.50) “is 
the most intelligent and compre- 
hensive discussion of this literary 
genre which has yet appeared,” 
Virginia Quarterly Review. And 
then on to an excellent collec- 
tion; the perennial Best Ameri- 
can Short Stories 1964, edited 
by Martha Foley and David 
Burnett ($5.50), 





And just published, in its own 
holiday wrapping, a gift for every 
woman who has longed to 
share a perfect Christmas with 
her grown-up chil- 
dren, Little Christ- 
mas by Agnes Sligh 
Turnbull ($3.00). 


Happy Holidays! 
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ment. 
an infant, and he was brought up 
in the midst of his mother’s family — 


novel but in an autobiography, THE 


WORDS (Braziller, $5.00), one of the 
most unusual attempts at self-reve- 
lation ever penned, and of the many 
works of this prolific author the one 
that may be most likely to endure. 
The principal characters are the 
members of his family, drawn with 
sharp, swift, and merciless strokes 
— a family ambience as oppressively 
bourgeois as can be found anywhere 
in the novels of Francois Mauriac. 
Though he is candid about his rela- 
tives, he does not spare himself 
either, and he examines his own pre- 
tensions with a good-humored ruth- 
lessness. He has arrived at a plateau 
in life, at the age of fifty-nine, where 
he seems singularly free of resent- 
His father died when he was 


Alsatians who also produced Albert 
Schweitzer, Sartre’s second cousin. 
Grandfather Schweitzer was chiefly 
responsible for forming the boy’s vo- 
cation as a writer, and Sartre’s early 
adventures were not in the fields and 
woods but among the dusty tomes 
of the old man’s library. 

Destined so early for the life of 
letters, he entered upon it with the 
solemnity of a priest dedicating him- 
self to the religious life. That so- 
lemnity has long since departed 
from him. He is not disposed now to 
make Olympian claims for the value 
of literature; yet he, Sartre, will go 
on writing because it is his job, and 
literature does provide an image of 
man that we can face critically. 

Sartre has indeed mellowed well, 
and a buoyant, if ironical cheerful- 
ness glimmers from time to time 
through these somber pages. A 
sense of humor is a quality notably 
absent from his writings hitherto. 
Yet here he is able to say of a brief 
religious episode of his boyhood that 
he now feels about God as an old 
beau might about a belle he encoun- 
tered years before: “Had the cir- 
cumstances of our meeting been 
different, there might have been 
something between us.” One cannot 
imagine the earlier Sartre making 
such a dispassionate and good- 
humored crack about himself. 


NOVELISTS OF VIOLENCE 


The speed with which foreign au- 
thors get published in America seems 
to depend on the country of their 
origin. The French are promptly 
translated and widely publicized; 
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recently the Italians have had ready 
access to American editions; the 
Germans, after a long lull, are- 
beginning to make a splash. Since 
in the last decades we have not been 
in the habit of looking to Spain for 
new literary talent, we have rad to 
wait twenty years for the arrival here 
of an extraordinary and powerfuls 
novel, THE FAMILY OF PASCUALg¢ 
DUARTE, by Camito José CELA 
(Atlantic—Little, Brown, $4.50). 

Cela is a Basque, now in his forties, 
and if the rest of his work measures 
up to this tale, he is bound to be 
recognized as one of the most sig- 
nificant writers of our time. Pascual 
is a condemned murderer, awaiting 
execution in a jail near Badajoz. 
He tells his story in the form of a 
letter addressed to his superiors; and 
Cela handles this device marvelous- 
ly, for it reveals Pascual the peasant, 
respectful but not cringing, having 
to make whatever meaning he can 
out of his wretched life by submitting 
his report to those higher up in 
society than himself. 

The strength of the book lies in its 
absolute simplicity, starkness, and 
fidelity to the Spanish earth. Cela 
transmits the look and feel of the 
soil, and even the reek of peasant 
life out of which Pascual has sprung. 
Judged externally, Pascual has be- 
come a monster, a habitual mur- 
derer who has to be exterminated 
by society; yet as we read, we never 
cease to feel that he is a man after 
all, however brutalized, who has 
slipped inevitably into a destiny 
that he can no more comprehend 
than he could control. Cela is thor- 
oughly in the Spanish grain, and the 
tale has the blinding black-and- 
white force of a Goya drawing. 

The translation by Anthony Ker- 
rigan is excellent, and it is to be - 
hoped that he will bring into En- 
glish more of the work of this remark- — 
able author. 


A very different, far more sophis- 
ticated and Gallic treatment of vio- 
lence is given in ALAIN ROBBE- 
GRILLETS THE ERASERS (Grove 
Press, $4.95). M. Robbe-Grillet is 
probably best known in this country 
as the scriptwriter of Last Year at 
Marienbad, one of the most experi- 
mental of the “new wave” in French 
films, which flustered its audiences. 
However puzzled, one could be sure 
of at least two things — that the ac- 
tion always kept moving, and yet be- 
cause it kept recurring, that it seemed 
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A Song of Sixpence 


ee A. J. Cronin. The latest bestseller by the author of THE 


CITADEL and other popular novels. A bittersweet story of a 
boy growing up in the beautiful Scottish highlands. $4.95 
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The Fields of Noon” 


Sheila Burnford. The author of the beloved bestseller, THE 
INCREDIBLE JOURNEY, “brings wit, a superb intellect, and 
a disciplined style” (Chicago Tribune) to these observations 
of life under the sky. $4.50 
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The Abecedarian Book 
rom Charles Ferguson. The big words in this, “the wittiest al- 


phabet book ever” (McCall’s), are for adults with the curios- 
ity of children and for children with the capacity of adults. 


B ea C on Illustrated by John Alcorn. $3.95 
Little Learning 
Evelyn Waugh. The talented author of THE LOVED ONE and 
other famous books tells about his youth, education, family, 
9 and friends in the first volume of his long-awaited auto- 
biography. Illustrated with photographs. $5.00 


Marvels & Mysteries of Our Animal World 





S b Editors of Reader’s Digest. From the butterfly to the whale, 
uper 115 articles by Roy Chapman Andrews, William Beebe, 
' Donald Culross Peattie, etc. Magnificently illustrated in full 
gift books color, de luxe format. $12.95 
for eve taste AT i a a et Nt E e ene ety ee ee 
it] ry Vive Moi!* 
or asting Sean O'Faolain. Joyous reminiscences of boyhood in Ire- 
| land, life in the IRA, and the early years of a distinguished 
Di€asure literary career, “Arresting ». . an excitement of the mind.” 
—N.Y. Times $6.75 
At all bookstores aaka 0e6 0H aon we oe els ita Bee Sal ne PARAR S eat Tee's tne oe 
Little Brown The Hornblower Companion 
C. S. Forester. For greater enjoyment of the Hornblower 
d nd Com Da Ny saga, the stories behind the battles, the places, the ships 


and the men. With 30 full-page maps and over 100 decora- 


Boston tive drawings by Sam Bryant. $8.50 


Marriage Lines 
Ogden Nash. All about love and matrimony, in 50 verses as 


delightful as any previously written by America’s “Poet 
Gloriate.” Illustrated. $3.95 





Julian 


Gore Vidal. The bestselling novel of 4th-century Rome and 
the emperor who attempted to halt the growth of Christi- 
anity. $6.95 


Over There 


Frank Freidel. The personalities, the events and the mean- 
ing of the frenzied days of World War |. Illustrated with 369 
Photographs. $10.00 
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The Best Things in Life 
Joseph Wechsberg.. A delightful book on the major and 






minor pleasures of life—music, travel, conversation, food ate: 
and wine. 8 pages in full color, 110 black-and-white illus- 
trations. $10.95 | 


American Men At Arms 


F. van Wyck Mason, Editor. A splendid collection of the 
world’s best stories from World War I, World War II, and the 


Korean War—by Mailer, Michener, Uris, Shaw, Dos Passos, Ns weet | | r Ped 
Jones, etc. $6.95 oy ea 4 Sh) BARTLETT | 
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The Fields nies 


Beit 
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The Horn of Plenty* Shela 


Peggy Harvey. /n one handsome volume, the finest recipes 
from the best contemporary cookbooks—for pleasurable 
reading and distinguished cooking. $7.50 
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The Dog Who Lives at the Waldorf ) 


o fg sW 
James Brough; illustrated by. Vasiliu. A hilarious “diary” of 
an adventurous spaniel and his seven days at the famous 
New York hotel. $3.45 
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The Long White Night 


Katharine Scherman. “A most unusual story of the very far 
north... gripping and strange.”—Thomas B. Costain $4.95 


$5 a ae 
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Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations 


The classic reference that readers have found indispensable 
for more than a century. 13th and Centennial se 00 
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Our Animal World 
The Hands of Cantú | ma 


Tom Lea. An exciting adventure story of 16th-century Mexico 
by the celebrated author of THE BRAVE BULLS. Illustrated 
with 30 full-page ink drawings by the author. $6.75 
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Cow People 


J. Frank Dobie. Fascinating stories of some of the most 
unusual, colorful characters of the Old West recreated by 
the great Southwestern writer. Illustrated. $6.00 
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The Fannie Merritt Farmer Boston Cooking 
School Cookbook 


The famous “Fannie Farmer Cookbook”, a time-tested 
household favorite now in its 10th edition. $5.95 


The Valley of Bones 


Anthony Powell. “The reader who likes to watch history 
unfold as social comedy while he savors the astringent taste 
of the best English prose is urged to immerse himself in the 
works of this astute and enchanting writer.”—Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., Life $4.50 
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- Very Special Gifts 





Selected Letters of Robert Frost 


Edited by LAWRANCE THOMPSON. America’s greatest poet — revealed in 
a lifetime of letters selected by his authorized biographer. “Extremely tanta- 
lizing. . . . The letters raise as many questions as they answer.”—The Atlantic. 


566 letters, 709 pages. 2nd large printing. $10.00 


The Chair of Peter 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 


By FRIEDRICH GONTARD. “Writing in the ecumenical spirit about the 
basic institutions of the Roman Catholic Church has reached a new level of 
interest and relevance in this thoughtful, well-informed, and effectively 
written account of the popes.’— New York Times Book Review. 640 pages. 
Over 150 illustrations. $10.95 before December 25; $12.50 thereafter 


Once Upon a Christmas Time 


By THYRA FERRE BJORN. The popular author of Papa’s Wife, Papa’s 
Daughter, Mama’s Way, and Dear Papa offers an enchanting account of the 
folklore and customs of Christmases spent in her native Sweden some fifty 
years ago. Line drawings. $2.95 


The Story of the Wise Men 
AS TOLD BY ST. MATTHEW & CARVED BY GISLEBERTUS 


The beloved Story of the Wise Men (as it appears in the RSV Bible) has been 
illustrated with beautiful reproductions of scenes carved by Géislebertus, 
12th-century Romanesque master of the Cathedral of Autun in France. 
Illustrated in two colors, with 24 gravure plates. $4.95 
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to stand exactly at the same spot. 
It is this same combination of motion 
and stasis that The Erasers conveys 
annoyingly but also brilliantly. 

In the usual mystery story a mur- 
der has been committed and the ex- 
citement consists in finding out who 
did it. M. Robbe-Grillet compounds 
the mystery by making it unclear 
whether one, none, or many murders 
have been perpetrated. The alleged 
victim, Daniel Dupont, is a professor 
of economics who seems to be con- 
nected with the government in 
power. A terrorist group apparent- 
ly has been committing murders in 
various parts of the country, and 
they may be responsible for Du- 
pont’s death. But is he really dead? 
It would seem that he has planned 
his own disappearance in order to 
confound his pursuers (as well as 
the reader). A secret agent, Wallas, 
sets out to investigate the murder, 
but the mystery deepens as it ap- 
pears that he may be one of the 
gang out to get Dupont. The whole 
melee of confusion is perhaps best 
summed up in the remark by one 
character near the end: “Youre 
not trying to tell us that someone 
named Dupont gets killed every 
night.” Dupont is perpetually about 
to be murdered, but the attempt 
never comes off. Motion and stasis. 

M. Robbe-Grillet cuts up his ac- 
tion into parts and juxtaposes them 
arbitrarily, much as a cubist painter 
renders an object in fragments seen 
from front, back, above, and below 
at the same time. Is such high- 
handed procedure defensible in a 
novelist? In literature, as in love 
and war, all’s fair — provided it suc- 
ceeds. I cannot say that M. Robbe- 
Grillet has succeeded until I read 
his book again; but the fact that I 
am eager to reread it must be some 
sign of success. ‘There has never been 
doubt about his originality and verve 
in working up excitement through all 
the puzzling convolutions of his 
stories. The question that persists, 
however — and on this his stature as 
a writer will ultimately be judged — 
is, what human substance remains 


after all the pyrotechnics have sub- 
sided? 


TALL IN THE WASTELAND 


In 1961 Newron N. Minow was 
appointed by President Kennedy to 
head the Federal Communications 
Commission, which, among its other 
functions, is supposed to cast a super- 


vising eye over the radio and tele- 
vision networks. As a conscientious 
public servant, Mr. Minow felt that 
he should become familiar with the 
quality and the problems of broad- 
casting, and he plunged into the self- 
punishing task of long hours of tele- 
viewing. His discoveries were dis- 
maying, and in his first speech before 
the broadcasters he made the now 
famous statement that much of tele- 
vision was a “‘vast wasteland.” ‘The 
television industry never felt quite 
at ease with Mr. Minow after that. 

EQUAL TIME (Atheneum, $5.95) 
is a collection of speeches delivered 
during the two and a half years he 
headed the F.C.C. They are well ed- 
ited by Lawrence Laurent, radio-tele- 
vision editor of the Washington Post, 
who not only describes in exact detail 
the context in which each speech was 
delivered but supplies some very 
vigorous comment of his own. 

Mr. Minow’s tone is witty and ur- 
bane, but also candid and straight- 
forward. He does not pull his 
punches, yet he does not speak with 
hostility toward the networks. In- 
deed, in retrospect it is rather aston- 
ishing that the broadcasters should 
have been so scandalized by what he 
said. He did give the networks 
credit for many positive accomplish- 
ments, and what indictments he 
made could have been much more 
devastating than they were. The 
fact is that television is one of the 
appalling social problems in our 
present civilization. 

A central point to which Mr. 
Minow keeps returning is that the 
awarding of a channel to a private 
company is a gift that ought to place 
the network in the public’s debt. 
Since under present broadcasting 
techniques there is only a limited 
number of channels, the effect is 
somewhat like deeding over a cen- 
tral highway to a private group to 
be run for profit. Yet many broad- 
casters seem unaware of the respon- 
sibility to the public that this gift 
entails. Conditions have improved 
since Mr. Minow first spoke out, 
but not very much. The problems 
involved, to be sure, are very thorny, 
and we cannot expect quick solu- 
tions. Nevertheless, Mr. Minow did 
begin a dialogue between enlight- 
ened government and commercial 
broadcasters that should in time bear 
fruit; unless, of course, by then 
television has brainwashed us all, 
so that we no longer have the taste or 
intelligence to improve it. 


for Uery Special People 





A Seizure of Limericks 
By CONRAD AIKEN. Stuff the most sophisticated Christmas stockings with 
this tiny (4%2” x 7%”) treasury of 51 limericks—some very proper, others 
very naughty —by one of America’s most distinguished poets and men of 
letters. Charmingly “packaged” by designer-illustrator Milton Glaser. $2.95 


Fair Lady 


By CECIL BEATON. An elegant gift for every fair lady! The intimate, 
behind-the-scenes story of the filming of Hollywood’s most beautiful musical, 
My Fair Lady, told by the man responsible for its sumptuous costumes and 
settings. Lavishly illustrated with Beaton sketches and photographs, $4.95 


A Pope Laughs 
STORIES OF JOHN XXIII 
Collected by KURT KLINGER. Authentic stories that uniquely capture the 
quiet humor and robust faith of the late Pontiff. “Those for whom Pope 
John opened new doors of understanding will find in these pages further 
confirmation of his warmth and genius.” — Ropert McAree Brown. 16 pages 
of illustrations, 2nd large printing. $3.95 


The Sportsman’s Notebook 


By H. G. TAPPLY. A man-size collection of H. G. Tapply’s best hunting 
and fishing articles from Field & Stream, packed with the popular “Tap’s 
Tips.” Perfect indoor entertainment for the outdoor man. Over 470 two- 
color illustrations by Walter Dower. $7.95 
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Why on earth 


(where there are 
3,999 other languages) 


do 300,000,000 
people make love 
and war, 
and dream, 
and utter their 
first and last 
words in English? 


And why do 600,000,000 more 
hurdle language barriers with 
such great Americanisms as okay, 
blue djins, jazz, Lookie Strookies 
and Koka Kora? 


Why is English spreading with 
the speed-of sound? (Abetted, 
ironically, by the Russians.) 


What are beatnik babble, TV- 
and radio-ese (“like a cigarette 
should”), Academese and “that 
lexicographical bomb”, Webster’s 
Third New International Diction- 
ary, doing to our grand and glor- 
ious language? 





How did it all begin? 


N HIS heady, dazzlingly informed 

book about the past, present and 
future of English, Lincoln Barnett 
defends for all time the power and 
glory of his’ mother tongue. 


Nothing as exciting has ever been 
written about the English language. 
It reads like a detective story, a Phil- 
lippic, a biography, and a love letter 
all in one. 

If you love the English language 
this is your book. 
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The Story of English from Its Obscure 
Beginnings to Its Present Eminence as 
the Most Widely Spoken Language in 
the World by LINCOLN BARNETT, 
author of The Universe and Dr. Ein- 
stein. $5.95 e now at better bookstores 
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BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


A Christmas List 


BY CHARLOTTE JACKSON 


CHARLOTTE Jackson, who is the author of 
seven juveniles, is children’s book editor for 
the San Francisco CHRONICLE. 


When all the gay, fascinating new 
toys have been duly tested, and the 
new robes and slippers tried on, 
under the tree there is still that 
neatly tied package that can’t be 
anything but a book — a book that 
has been selected by some thoughtful 
aunt, grandmother, friend, or par- 
ent to nourish the young mind as 
well as to entertain. ‘This list, in 
chronological order, beginning with 
books for the youngest, is to assist 
that donor in finding the particular 
book to suit the taste of the particular 
child. 

OUR NEW BABY’S ABC by BEMAN 
Lorp, illustrated by Velma LUlsley 
(Walck), is a fresh and welcome 
approach to the well-worn theme of 
care and feeding. In it a toddler 
proudly explains in his own way the 
daily routine of a new baby brother. 
Illustrated in delicate nursery colors. 

THE LITTLEST MOTHER GOOSE, illus- 
trated by Charlotte Steiner (Ran- 
dom House), is a collection of twelve 
familiar rhymes with minuscule pic- 
tures in bright color. Each rhyme 
contains the word “‘little,’? and the 
book itself is the proper size for one 
small hand to hold. 

MAY I BRING A FRIEND? by BEA- 
TRICE SCHENK De REGNIERS, illus- 
trated by Beni Montresor (Athe- 
neum). When a small boy is in- 
vited to Sunday tea by the king and 
queen, he has the temerity to ask if 
he can bring a friend. The gracious 
monarchs agree, and welcome many 
of his animal friends, as the invita- 
tions are extended through the 
whole week. This tale gives the artist 
full scope to produce, page after 
page, some of his most amusing 
animal illustrations to date. 

GIANT JOHN, written and illustrated 
by ARNOLD LosBEL (Harper & Row). 
An easygoing giant, who loved to 
dance happily to fairy music in the 
enchanted forest, had one problem: 
he was extremely poor. In fact, he 
and his mother were down to their 
last potato chip. How John reme- 
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Ralph Ellison’s 


first book since Invisible Man 


“He says many things about the 
Negro experience in America that 
either have not been said before or 
have been said too cloudily for any 
but other Negroes to understand.” 

—SAUNDERS REDDING 


Ralph Ellison has been called one 
of the finest novelists of his gener- 
ation. This long-awaited Book, 
which gathers the best of his non- 
fiction writing, will secure Ralph 
Ellison’s reputation as a critic and 
commentator on the American 
scene as well. 


$5.95, now at your bookstore 


 SMADOWAND ACT 


PAUL 


HORGAN’S 


great new 
bestseller 


“One of the most perfect books 
I have ever read . . . There is 
Huckleberry Finn; there is The 
Catcher in the Rye. Now there 
is Paul Horgan’s Things as They 
Are.” —ANNE FREMANTLE 


THINGS 


$4.50 now at your 
_ bookstore 
<- 3RD PRINTING 


cas 
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died this situation makes a fine story 
in which comic, outsize illustrations 
contribute a great deal. 

SEE AGAIN, SAY AGAIN, written 
and illustrated by ANTONIO FRASCONI 
(Harcourt, Brace & World). Dis- 
tinguished woodcuts in brilliant color 
depict zoos, markets, street scenes, 
seasonal activities, and other sub- 
jects any child will respond to. 
Each scene and object is designated 
by its proper name in English, Ital- 
ian, French, and Spanish. 

EDITH AND MR. BEAR, story and 
photographs by Dare Wricur (Ran- 
dom House). Edith, despite Mr. 
Bear’s orders, simply couldn’t resist 
playing with his handsome new 
clock. When it crashed to the floor 
and broke, she was most unhappy, 
but later when Mr. Bear asked her 
point-blank about the incident, she 
denied the whole thing. The photog- 
rapher provides a wonderful series 
of lifelike photographs of dolls and 
bears in action. 

SUGAR ON snow by Nancy Dinc- 
MAN Watson, illustrated by Aldren 
A. Watson (Viking). A birthday 
party at maple-sugaring time that 
captures all the fun and activity, 
and the sparkling, wintry feeling of 
the woods. The wash drawings in 
cold blue and white add greatly to 
the delightful story. 

WHISTLE FOR WILLIE, written and 
illustrated by Ezra Jack KEATS 
(Viking). The winner of last year’s 
Caldecott medal has written another 
charming story about a small boy 


who wanted more than anything else | 


in the world to pucker up and whis- 
tle, and pictures the activities that 
led to this accomplishment. 

BEASTLY BOYS AND GHASTLY GIRLS, 
edited by William Cole, illustrated 
by Tomi Ungerer (World). These 
poems about impossible children 
will bring chuckles from parents and 
children alike. The collection com- 
prises some of the better-known 
nonsense humor of Lewis Carroll, 
Hilaire Belloc, A. A. Milne, Ge- 
lett Burgess, A. E. Housman, and 
many others, down to and in- 
cluding admonitions to the young 
fry from Ogden Nash, John Ciardi, 
and William Jay Smith. 

THE SUGAR MOUSE CAKE by GENE 
Zion, illustrated by Margaret Bloy 
Graham (Scribner’s). An ambitious 
young pastrycook in the king’s 
kitchen has a staunch friend and ally 
in the person of a tiny white mouse. 
In a cake contest, which means 
everything to the cook, his mouse 
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The ideal Christmas 
for the family that reads 





“A tlantic 


...the new 








gift 






MERRIAM-WEBSTER UNABRIDGED 


It is the only dictionary that assures full command of the 
new words, new meanings in science, technology, and 
today’s English language in general. 


This Christmas treat your family to an 
inspiring gift that will be a source of 
pleasure for years to come. 


Give them the new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged — the dictionary that covers 
every area of knowledge, answers more 
questions about today’s language. than 
any other dictionary. 


The first completely new unabridged 
in 29 years, Webster’s Third New Inter- 
national Dictionary assures command of 
100,000 new words and new meanings 
— 450,000 entries. It is the final word 
authority of the U. S. Government Print- 
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ing Office, of federal and state courts 
of law. 

This Christmas give the new Merriam- 
Webster Unabridged — for your family 
to use, explore, and enjoy. $47.50 at 
leading department, book, and stationery 
stores. Compact India-paper editions 
slightly higher. ©G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Insist on this trademark... 


GQ Mevuam-Websli 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 


Since 1847 the leading name in dictionaries 








Americana 


(Western style) 





aa uccING his heavy cameras by 
1 ., stage coach, buckboard, and 
ad pack mule, F. J. Haynes shot 
more than 25,000 pictures of the 
working West in the 70’s and 80's. 
Two hundred and forty-four of the 
finest of these —a rare, wide-rang- 
ing record of settlers, toughs and 
tenderfeet building railroads, min- 
ing, homesteading, ranching and 
river-boating — illustrate Freeman 
Tilden’s lively and enthusiastic one 
hundred thousand word re-creation 
of the period. Appendix includes 
technical camera information. $12.95 


FOLLOWING 






THE FRONTIER 


WITH F. J. HAYNES, PIONEER 


PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE OLD WEST 


by FREEMAN TILDEN 







HE vast wilderness stretching 
upstream from the Grand 
Canyon is almost unknown 
to most Americans. Its grandeur is 
captured at last in this first full- 
scale biography of the region—a 
dramatic history of conquistadores, 
cattle barons, miners, Mormons — 
illuminated by some of the most 
beautiful photographs ever taken of 
the American West. Of these 16 
are in full color, 110 in gravure. 
Published jointly by Alfred A. 
Knopf and the University of Utah 
Press in association with the Amon 
Carter Museum. $15 


STANDING UP 


COUNTRY 


THE CANYON LANDS OF 
UTAH AND ARIZONA 


by C. GREGORY CRAMPTON 


Now at better bookstores 


ALFRED * A+ KNOPF, Published ors. 








friend bravely faces danger without 
the quiver of a whisker, thus en- 
abling the cook to win the coveted 
first prize. A well-told, thoroughly 
delightful story, with matching pic- 
tures in petit-four colors. 

HEAR YE OF BOSTON by POLLY 
CURREN, illustrated by Kurt Werth 
(Lothrop). The dramatic presenta- 
tion of salient points, the use of color 
in pictures of historic moments, and 
the general approach to the story of 
the growth of Boston from an Indian 
village to the present day will hold 
the interest of even the most restless 
reader. It is an admirable book in 
both design and content. 

A SPELL Is CAST by ELEANOR 
CAMERON, illustrated by Beth and 
Joe Krush (Atlantic—Little, Brown). 
When Cory landed at the Monterey 
airport and neither her uncle nor 
her grandmother was there to meet 
her, she sensed that all wasn’t as it 
should be. Neighbors, who seemed 
fairly odd and were to play a signifi- 
cant part in her summer adventures, 
saw that she got to her grandmoth- 
er’s castlelike house, where she was 
to spend the summer. Because she 
arrived with a very special problem 
of her own and found other situa- 
tions in the neighborhood just as 
puzzling, her holiday was never dull, 
and at times was a bit frightening. 
At last the skies cleared for everyone 
concerned, and Cory was positive 
that the tiny unicorn amulet she 
wore around her neck was at least 
partly responsible for the happy 
conclusion. 

DOLLY MOSES, THE CAT AND THE 
CLAM CHOWDER by Mary ELLEN 
CHASE, illustrated by Paul Kennedy 
(Norton). The author recalls a par- 
ticularly hectic period in her child- 
hood in which a stray cat was added 
to the already burgeoning house- 
hold of children and pets. Dolly 
Moses — her name tag identified 
her — had but one accomplishment; 
she could throw sparks from her fur 
in a dark closet but was otherwise a 
plain nuisance. Her predilection for 
clams was her final undoing, and she 
disappeared, much to the relief of 
everyone. 

RIBSY by BEVERLY CLEARY, illus- 
trated by Louis Darling (Morrow). 
Ribsy, who belonged to Henry Hug- 
gins, was the kind of dog that no one 
could resist patting or familiarly 
calling Mutt or Pooch. So when this 
friendly dog jumped out of the sta- 
tion wagon at the supermarket sim- 
ply to hunt for Henry, his friendli- 
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ness led him into hilarious situations 
one after another, until a whole 
month flew by before he found 
Henry again. This latest story by 
the author of several humorous 
books for the under-twelve group 
tops them all and is guaranteed to 
produce chuckles in girls and boys 
alike. 

VOICES IN THE MEADOW by J. 
ALLAN Boswortu, illustrated by 
Joseph Schindelman (Doubleday). 
When the quiet, friendly life of small 
meadow creatures was first disturbed 
by “the awful shrew,” and then by 
dire predictions of the gloomy raven, 
all the small animals and even the 
fireflies and birds became frightened. 
Fortunately the culprit was soon dis- 
covered and order was restored. A 
pleasant nature story with fine 
touches of humor and suspense. 

PONY IN THE SCHOOLHOUSE by 
Miska Mites, illustrated by Erik 
Blegvad (Atlantic—Little, Brown). 
Two children living on a small farm 
in Colorado were almost as unhappy 
about the long walk to school each 
day as they were about the bully 
who teased them once they arrived. 
A kindly neighbor solved part of the 
situation by giving them Star, an 
aging but playful pony who could 
easily manage the two-mile walk be- 
tween farm and school. Then one 
day when a blizzard struck suddenly, 
the bully’s teasing energy was auto- 
matically diverted to a bit of rescue 
work in which the whole school 
joined. Good adventure reading 
with an informative background. 

CHARLIE AND THE CHOCOLATE FAC- 
TORY by Roarp Danu, illustrated by 
Joseph Schindelman (Knopf). This 
cautionary -tale by the author of 
James and the Giant Peach tells in 
prose and poem exactly what hap- 
pened to the five children who were 
chosen to explore the famous choco- 
late factory of Mr. Willie Wonka. 
Full of magical nonsense and uproar- 
ious situations, with a tiny germ of 
a moral artfully inserted in each 
chapter. 


THE MIDDLE YEARS 


THE GRIZZLY by ANNABEL and 
Epcar Jounson, illustrated by Gil- 
bert Riswold (Harper & Row). 
David hardly knew his father, who 
was to take him on a fishing trip, 
as he had seen little of him since his 
parents had separated. David did 
know that his father was the rugged 
outdoor type, and he dreaded the 









Rebecca _ 
West f 


To comprehend our age and the part 
treason has played in it, Dame 
Rebecca West (“indisputably the 
world’s No. 1 woman writer”—Time) 
has completely revised her classic 
work and added almost twice as 
much new material to include some 
of the most shocking spy and 
subversion cases from 1947 to the 
1960s. From the scientist-defectors 
such as Dr. Alan Nunn May, to the 
professional spies of the 1950s and 
the whole Stephen Ward-Profumo- 
Christine Keeler affair—she brings 
her shrewd insights to bear on the 
peacetime traitor and his motivations. 
A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection, 


THE NEW 
MEANING 
OF TREASON 


VIKING « $6.95 


Jones 


“Certainly a good book and probably 
a great one.”—New Yorker 
“What he has done, with immense 
learning, with deep insight, with 
humor and fancy and literary skill, is 
to give us chapters in a history of 
the discovery, the invention, the 
definition, and the self-realization 
of America.” 

—HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, 

Book Week 


O STRANGE 
NEW WORLD 


American Culture: 
The Formative Years 





VIKING « Illustrated $8.50 


SERIE 


Howard 


Mumford 


coming rough weekend. On the 
trip an angry mother bear demol- 
ishes the truck and attacks and in- 
jures his father. Suddenly the boy’s 
hidden strength comes to the fore, 
and he realizes that there is a special 
bond between him and his father, 
and one that he hopes in time will 
include his mother. 

A DAWN IN THE TREES by LEONARD 
WisBERLEY (Ariel) is the second vol- 
ume in the life of Thomas Jefferson, 
but it can be read independently of 
the first. It covers the period be- 
tween 1776 and 1789, the years when 
Jefferson was going on diplomatic 
missions to France and England, de- 
bating the famous Declaration with 
our Founding Fathers, and when- 
ever he could, tearing himself away 
from matters of government to ride 
the many miles on horseback from 
Washington to Virginia for time with 
his family and to continue the build- 
ing of Monticello. 

TITUBA OF SALEM VILLAGE by ANN 
Petry (Crowell). The main thread 
of this book concerns the struggle for 
freedom of thought and action by 
Tituba, a slave transported from 
Barbados to New England during the 
witchcraft trials in the early seven- 
teenth century. The hysterical cli- 
mate of this dark period is well pre- 
sented in an absorbing story. 

CAPE COD CASKET by LOCKHART 
AMERMAN (Harcourt, Brace & 
World). Jonathan Flower took what 
sounded like an easy job as tutor to 
eleven-year-old twins summering on 
Cape Cod, but he quickly reversed 
his opinion when a hearse picked 
him up at the airport and a shot 
barely missed him once he got to 
| the house. The harassments of the 
| succeeding days are frightening. An 
| excellent plot, witty, clever dialogue, 

and as good an armchair mystery as 
the author’s earlier book, Guns in the 
Heather. 

ISHI, THE LAST OF HIS TRIBE by 
THEODORA KROEBER, illustrated by 
Ruth Robbins (Parnassus Press). 
This story re-creates the childhood 
of Ishi, the remaining survivor of the 
Yahi tribe, a people ruthlessly exter- 
minated by the white man during 
the period of western expansion 
in the early part of the twentieth 
century. Based on anthropological 
study and familiarity with the locale, 
this novel emerges as a sensitive, 
compassionate reconstruction of a 
period and a boy’s fight for life. 
Ishi in Two Worlds, the factual ac- 
count of Ishi after he emerged from 
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“SOCRATES SAID that 


he was wiser than his contem- 
poraries because he alone 
knew that he knew nothing 
... But this stricture against 
immodesty has long been 
buried by the eulogists of 
Communist leaders. Even 
Khrushchev, who has con- 
demned Stalin for presuming 
personal omniscience, encour- 
ages Russians to create 
paeans of praise to his own 
wisdom. 

“HE HAS NOT, however, 
gone so far as Mao. The 
claims made for Mao’s genius, 
vision, and infallibility are 
the most numerous and pre- 
tentious made for any living 
national leader.” 

IN The Communism of 
Mao Tse-tung, Arthur A. 
Cohen submits these claims 
to a scrutiny that is as fair- 
minded as it is thorough. In 
particular, Mr. Cohen is con- 
cerned with the claim that is 
one of the main causes of the 
Sino-Soviet split — that “the 
thought of Mao Tse-tung’’ 
places him in the elite group 
of hero thinkers of Commu- 
nism, Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin. 

THE DOCTRINAL INNOVA- 
TIONS that Mao professes to 
have made are carefully com- 
pared with the original state- 
ments of the three great theo- 
rists on such fundamentals as 
revolution, the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, transition 
to Communism, and contra- 
dictions in socialist society. 
Many of these innovations 
are shown to have been 
prompted by immediate po- 
litical need rather than by 
philosophical conviction. 

MAO AS GENIUS-PHILOSO- 
PHER is, however, an image 
that the Chinese will con- 
tinue to build for it is one 
that his successor will need 
to maintain authority and 
prestige in the world Commu- 
nist movement. 

The Communism of Mao Tse-tung $5.00 
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A book of 
soaring beauty 
-the life story of 
a remarkable 


bird of the sea 


sy ae long, lonely vig- 
ils on the clifftop gull- 
eries and icy dunes of New- 
foundland, Franklin Russell 
gained an extraordinary 
knowledge of that marvelous 
amalgam of all seabirds — the 
herring gull. 


Now, with dramatic inten- 
sity, he records the long and 
violent saga of a magnificent 
male of the species (larus 
argentatus). 


Lean ‘and aggressive, yet 
generally peaceful among his 
fellows, Argen was a dar- 
ing, imaginative hunter with 
a superior sensitivity to dan- 
ger. And so he survived for 
21 years — wheeling in splen- 
did arcs across the Northern 
sky, fighting and foraging, 
mating and breeding. 

This is his biography, from 
the moment that “he blindly 
gathered his resources to be 
born and pushed with a tiny 
egg-tooth against his shell”, 
until, 84 seasons later, his 
fierce energy failed him, and 
he pitched forward through 
swirling mist into the sea. 


ARGEN 
THE GULL 


By FRANKLIN RUSSELL 


author of 
Watchers at the Pond 


With 9 photographs 
by the author, $4.95 


Now at better bookstores 
ALFRED*A*KNOPF, Publisher 





his primitive world as a man, was 
written previously for adults. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 


SAMANTHA’S SURPRISE, written and 
illustrated by BerHany Tupor (Lip- 
pincott). Very young children will 


| enjoy the busy Christmas prepara- 


tions of two plush ducklings who 
bustle about cleaning house, baking 


| cakes and cookies, decorating with 


cones and boughs, not to mention 
making presents in secret for each 
other. Pretty Christmas scenes ac- 
company the story. 

LITTLE BEAR’S CHRISTMAS by JAN- 


ICE, illustrated by Mariana (Lo- 
throp). Walking through the woods 


one winter’s night when the moon- 


light kept him from sleeping, Little 


Bear saw the children skating on the 
pond, and listened to their talk of 
Santa Claus and Christmas, which 
was all a surprise to him. Soon 
though, he joined in the festiv- 
ities, and before he knew it, Santa 
Claus had chosen him to ride in the 
sleigh and help distribute presents to 
boys and girls. 

THE YEAR SANTA WENT MODERN by 
RICHARD Armour, illustrated by 
Paul Galdone (McGraw-Hill). 
When Santa took the advice of 
Slick, his foreman, and got a station 
wagon to replace his sleigh and rein- 
deer, and then went so far as to shave 
off his whiskers, he suddenly got 
qualms of conscience. ‘The good 
saint always has devices for getting 
out of dilemmas, and this occasion 
was no exception. Comic pictures in 
color supplement the light verse. 

THE UNTOLD ADVENTURES OF SANTA 
cLAUS by OcpEeN Nasu, illustrated 
by Walter Lorraine (Little, Brown). 
If anyone thinks Santa’s life is a 
picnic, he should read these rhymes, 
which tell the real story of just what 
has gone on at the North Pole ever 
since Christmas Eve in 1776. ‘Tiny 
sketches in appropriate color of 
events past and present. 

THE 24 DAYS BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
by MApbELEINE L’ENGLE, illustrated 
by Inga (Ariel). Another story of 
the well-chronicled Austin family, 
all of them frantic with happy ac- 
tivity during the three weeks before 
Christmas. Seven-year-old Vicky 
could hardly wait to appear as the 
angel in the Christmas pageant, 
when an untimely blizzard inter- 
vened. The storm, however, failed to 
interrupt the appearance of the new 
baby, who arrived on Christmas Eve, 
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a joyous climax to the whole season. 

THE LETTER ON THE TREE by 
NATALIE SAVAGE CArLson, illus- 
trated by John Kaufmann (Harper 
& Row). When a French-Canadian 
boy was told that his family couldn’t 
afford to buy him an accordion for 
Christmas, it seemed a fine idea to 
attach a begging letter to one of the 
fir trees his father was shipping to 
the United States. The letter set 
in motion a surprising chain of 
events, at first humiliating to a proud 
family but eventually the means of 
making two boys of different back- 
grounds become fast friends. This is 
more than a Christmas story, with its 
lively, humorous scenes of Canadian 
farm life. There are many strong 
drawings of the northern country- 
side throughout. 

A ROUND OF CAROLS, illustrated by 
Helen Sewell, musical arrangements 
by T. Tertius Noble (Walck). ‘This 
selection of thirty-four beautiful car- 
ols, with simple piano arrangements, 
is once more available. The black- 
and-white illustrations have great 
beauty and a quiet simplicity in 
keeping with the reverent theme of 
the carols. 

CASTAWAY CHRISTMAS by Mar- 
GARET J. BAKER, illustrated by Rich- 
ard Kennedy (Farrar, Straus). This 
was to be a very special Christmas 
for the Ridley children, whose par- 
ents, traveling most of the year, 
usually left them at their respective 
schools. Now everyone was to for- 
gather at a rented cottage in the 
country for the holidays. The young 
people managed to get to the cot- 
tage before the rivers rose and the 
countryside was flooded, and busied 
themselves with Christmas prepara- 
tions. The parents, delayed in Paris 
till the very day, arrived in time to 
share in the festivities. A heart- 
warming story of Christmas spirit 
against a wintry English back- 
ground. l 

THE PIPER by EDEN VALE STEVENS, 
illustrated by Fermin Rocker (Athe- 
neum). A symbolic tale of a small 
boy in eighteenth-century England 
whose father had died fighting for 
the king and whose mother had sim- 
ply vanished. Living in squalor with 
other homeless waifs, all of whom 
have to fight for every crust of bread, 
he determines that he must find his 
mother. So, with his precious reed 
pipe in his pocket, he sets out on 
Christmas Eve. The story of his 
wanderings has a definite flavor of 
Dickens. 





“Rich, 
articulate, 
and 
exciting...” 


-nonas QUICK 
AS DANDELIONS 


Poems by 


JOHN L’HEUREUX 


. Sometimes joy is like 
nee coming quick as dande- 
lions springing to attention 
while the sun shudders still 
— a little — from the melting 
winter.” This first collection 
of poems is by a young 
Jesuit who, writes Edward 
Weeks of The Atlantic, Pe 
something to say and sa 
it well and boldly.” “The 
mind back of these poems is 
audacious, original, confi- 
dent,” says William Staf- 
ford. “‘[These poems] are 
complete, accomplished, de- 
serving of allegiance and de- 
light.” 
$2.75 at all booksellers 


el DOUBLEDAY 





FIRST 
WINNER OF 






THE DELTA 
PRIZE 
NOVEL 

CONTEST 


DRIVE, 
HE SAID 


by JEREMY LARNER 


“This author is a wild man, but 
he can write!’’— Publishers’ 
Weekly. Prize judges Mary McCar- 
thy, Walter van Tilburg Clark, 
and Leslie Fiedler agree. So 
will you. $3.95 (Delta 


Book edition, $1.55) 
CD delacorte press 







A cherry, a quick jerk of bitters, 

one part vermouth with 5 parts 
Beam’s Pin-Bottle Bourbon and you 
not only have a Manhattan...but the 
Bronx and Staten Island, too. 


~ "poe, 
4 He 
Segr 


BEAM’S PIN-BOTTLE. 8 YRS. OLD. 86.8 PROOF 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
JAMES B. BEAM DIST. CO., CLERMONT, KY. 














POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


LAUTREC BY LAUTREC (Viking, 
$30.00) is an extremely handsome 
tome by P. Hursman and M.G. 
Dortu, published in honor of the 
hundredth anniversary of the paint- 
er’s birth, although such an excuse 
is hardly necessary. Madame Dortu 
inherited Lautrec’s papers, sketches, 
and so on from his friend and dealer, 
Maurice Joyant; Mr. Huisman’s 
text is successfully designed to coun- 
teract the theatrical legend of Lau- 
trec the dissipated dwarf. The man 
he portrays, with the solid support 
of letters, works, anecdotes, and 
reminiscences, is an odd mixture of 
country squire, adolescent wag, duti- 
ful son, hardheaded and hardwork- 
ing professional, sophisticate about 
town, and, regrettably, plain drunk. 
The drunkenness came late in the 
day, however, and few men have 
had better reason than Lautrec for 
wanting a buffer against life’s hard 
corners. Mr. Huisman describes, in 
short, a fine painter who was also 
a man of wit, kindness, and almost 
terrifying courage. The illustrations 
are excellent, partly, no doubt, be- 
cause so much of Lautrec’s best work 
was originally made to be printed. 

Pictures are the point of a good 
many books at this time of year, 
whether they were originally de- 


signed for printing or not. Usu- 
ally not. Mario Praz, professor 
of Italian literature in England 


and of English literature in Rome, 
and author of distinguished critical 
works, has written AN ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY OF FURNISHING (Braziller, 
$20.95). This is a highly personal, 
eclectic work based less on the al- 
leged subject than on Mr. Praz’s 
affection for those detailed water- 
colors of interiors which the owners 
of great houses used to extract from 
talented visitors, tutors, governesses, 
and sometimes even professional art- 
ists. The author is far more inter- 
ested in imagining himself at large 
in these satin-hung establishments 
than in mundane facts about furni- 
ture, and while his book has a certain 
romantic charm, it is remarkable 
for its paucity of useful informa- 
tion. 

Altogether more impressive is 
ROBERT Kocn’s LOUIS C. TIFFANY: 
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Stimulating 
viewpoints 
on Bay State 
history 


POVERTY AND PROGRESS 
Social Mobility in a 
Nineteenth-Century City 
Stephan Thernstrom, in this in- 
vestigation of economic and 
social opportunities, constructs 
a vivid portrait of working- 
class life in Newburyport from 
1850 to 1880, concluding that — 
contrary to the Horatio Alger 
legend — most laborers re- 
mained laborers, and their chil- 
dren rarely attained middle- 
class status. Joint Center for 
Urban Studies. $5.95 


THE DEMOCRATIC- 
REPUBLICANS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Politics in a Young Republic 


Paul Goodman, challenging the 
traditional view that political 
parties of the 1790’s were a 
continuation of the age-old con- 
flict between rich and poor, 
shows that the Democratic- 
Republicans drew support from 
widely disparate elements of 
society. 6 


CONSERVATISM IN A 
PROGRESSIVE ERA 
Massachusetts Politics, 
1900-1912 


Richard M. Abrams analyzes 
politics and political figures — 
including the elder Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Louis Brandeis and John 
F. Fitzgerald — between 1900 
and 1912, when the Bay State 
enjoyed considerable progres- 
sive legislation in spite of its 
inherent conservatism. $6.95 


CALLED UNTO LIBERTY 
A Life of Jonathan Mayhew, 
1720-1766 


Charles W. Akers, in this biog- 
raphy of Jonathan Mayhew of 
Martha’s Vineyard — the bold- 
est and most articulate of those 
colonial preachers who taught 
that resistance to tyranny was 
a Christian duty as well as a 
human right — relates May- 
hew’s profoundly influential 
ideas to his life and career. 


ARVARD 


‘UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


REBEL IN GLASS (Crown, $7.50), 
which includes good colorplates of 
many Tiffany pieces and a vast 
amount of black-and-white illustra- 
tion which, while it can do nothing 
with Tiffany’s glowing, slippery col- 
ors, reveals all too clearly the linear. 
writhings of art nouveau. Regardless 
of one’s taste for vases that turn into 
lilies and lampshades that turn into 
mosques, Tiffany was a man of great 
inventiveness and a powerful influ- 
ence on decorating taste for nearly 


Sheila Burnford WEE i sees 
somewhat hampered by the nature 
THE FIELDS OF NOON 


of his subject: Tiffany was an inar- 
ticulate man who never wrote a 
letter if he could possibly avoid it. 
Of memorable walks in Scotland and the The real fun of this book is the 
high Pyrenees, of “guddling” for trout in an pictures. 
English stream, of friendships, animal or THE DIARIES OF PAUL KLEE (Uni- 
human, of the simple pleasures of life in the 
out-of-doors — in THE FIELDs OF Noon, 
Sheila Burnford writes of these 


versity of California Press, $8.50), 

which the painter mulled over and 
experiences with enthusiasm, eloquence 
and a profound love of life 


rewrote in his later years, have been 
edited by his son, Felix Klee. The 
that is uniquely her 
own, $4.50 


Exuberant essays 
about life under the sky 
by the celebrated author 

of THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY 


material tells surprisingly little about 
what Klee painted but something of 
how he thought of painting and a 
great deal of what he felt about peo- 
ple, landscape, and atmosphere. 
The early section— Klee began 
keeping a kind of record of his ex- 
periences before he was twenty — is 
fairly thick with student and family 
gossip and has a strong current of 
that drizzly romanticism that seems 
to have been prevalent among young 
men before 1914, but it is also lively 
with sharp reactions to people, pep- 
pery reports of the operas and con- 
certs to which Klee was devoted, and 
minute childhood memories. 

In THE WOUNDED LAND (Coward- 
McCann, $5.95) the European au- 
thor (and American citizen) Hans 
HABE describes a visit to the United 
States which turned out, to his dis- 
may, to center principally around 
discussions of race relations and the 
murder of President Kennedy., De- 
spite a tendency to report old Texas 
jokes as solid fact, and an occasional 
wild misunderstanding of peculiar 
local habits, Mr. Habe has on the 
whole a shrewd comprehension of 
as much of the country as he chooses 
to describe. His’ comments on the 
frontier mystique which leads to 
pleated shirts and high-heeled boots 
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The first-hand adventure story of archeological 
treasure hunting at the bottom of the sea 


The Lost Ships 


by Peter Throckmorton 


This is the story of one of the most remarkable treasure 
hunts ever launched: the quest for a Bronze Age ship, 
sunk in sixteen fathoms of water off the Turkish coast 
more than three thousand years ago. In THE LosT SHIPS 
the reader accompanies Peter Throckmorton and his 
expedition of Turkish sponge divers and university pro- 
fessors through two summers of exciting undersea 
exploration. With their exhilaration at finally locating 








the oldest known ship, and their experiences raising the 
delicate store of antiquities, the reader participates in a 
success story that is unique in the annals of exploration 
and high adventure. Illustrated with 76 photographs. 

An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 96.75 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 


‘LL 


in Washington, and on the difference 
between the conservatism that pre- 
serves the best of the past and the 
pseudoconservatism which tries to 
re-create a past that never existed, 
are acute and interesting. 





